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AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 


This  fourth  edition  of  my  Commentary  on  Isaiah  contains 
the  fruit  of  continued  labour  since  the  appearance  of  the 
third  in  1875,  and,  after  the  latter  was  out  of  print,  a 
thorough  revisal  of  the  whole  has  been  made  in  preparation 
for  a  fourth  appearance. 

To  the  commentary  in  the  form  it  has  hitherto  presented, 
the  objection  has  been  made  that  it  contained  too  much 
etymological  matter  and  too  many  curious  details  far  removed 
from  the  proper  object  of  an  exegetical  work.  The  com- 
plaint was  not  without  foundation,  and  I  have  taken  care 
that  it  cannot  be  raised  against  the  commentary  in  its  present 
form,  especially  since,  apart  from  this  consideration,  I  had 
thought  to  make  the  greatest  possible  curtailment,  and  my 
taste  is  opposed  to  unnecessary  repetitions.  In  former 
editions  of  my  commentaries,  however,  I  always  leave  so 
much  that  is  peculiar  to  each,  that  they  do  not  quite  become 
antiquated  by  later  ones. 

The  illustrative  essays  contributed  by  my  friends  Fleischer 
(d.  Feb.  10,  1888),  Wetzstein,  and  Von  Strauss- Torney  are 
to  be  found  in  the  second  and  third  editions  ;  those  who 
consider  these  contributions  of  importance  may  still  have 
access  to  them,  at  least  in  libraries.^  The  excursus  by 
Wetzstein   on  the   Gable  mountain  -  range  in  Batanea  (Ps. 

^  These  papers  are  those  of  Victor  v.  Strauss-Tomey,  "  Can  D^3^D»  in 
Isa.  xlix.  12,  be  the  Chinese?"  and  of  Wetzstein,  in  the  second  edition, 
'* On  Isaiah,  chap.  xxi. ; "   "On  the  Nabl  (i)23)  and  kindred  stringed 

instruments,  chap.  v.  12;*'  "On  nmD3,  chap.  v.  26  ;"  **0n  npD3  and 
ilurf^,  and  matters  of  agricultural  botany  generally,  chap,  xxviii.  26 ; '' 
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Ixviii.  16),  which  was  published  separately  in  1884  as  a 
supplement  to  the  fourth  edition  of  my  Commentary  on  tlie 
Psalms  (1883),  but  which  has  not  yet  been  appreciated  as  it 
deserves,  was  the  last  conjoint  production  which  I  could 
obtain  from  him. 

In  the  correction  of  typographical  errors  appearing  in  this 
edition  of  my  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  I  have  been  somewhat 
fortunate  ;  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
found  as  correct  as  could  possibly  be  expected.  And  yet 
even  this  book,  after  it  is  finished,  will  sooner  or  later,  in  my 
eyes,  shrink  into  a  very  imperfect  and  insignificant  produc- 
tion ;  of  one  thing  only  do  I  think  I  may  be  confident,  that 
the  spirit  by  which  it  is  animated  comes  from  the  good  Spirit 
that  guides  along  the  everlasting  way. 

F.  D. 

Leipzig,  August  7,  188D. 

"On  rnTD  and  nm,  chap.  xxx.  24*'  There  are  also,  in  the  third 
edition,  papers,  "  On  m7\  in  lea.  xi.  8,  and  n*nn^  in  Josh.  xix.  34 : " 

TT  T      : 

"On  pD  in  Isa.  xvi.  1,  ilii.  11,  and  mV3  in  xxxiv.  6  and  Ixiii.  1." 

T  ;  T 

The  contents  of  these  essays  are  much  more  varied  than  the  titles  lead 
one  to  expect 
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The  translation  of  chaps,  i  to  iv.,  and  from  page  436  to 
end  of  this  volume,  is  by  the  Bev.  James  Kennedy,  B.D., 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  The  Eev.  William  Hastie,  B.I)., 
and  the  Eev.  Thomas  A.  Bickerton,  B.D.  (Examiners  in 
Theology,  Edinburgh  University),  have  translated  chaps,  v. 
to  xz.  and  chap.  xxL  to  page  435  respectively. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE 

By  Peopessob  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,   Oxford.^ 


The  death  of  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch,  which  took  place  on 
March  4,  1890,  deprived  Christian  scholarship  of  one  of  its 
most  highly  gifted  and  influential  representatives.  Though 
known  probably  to  the  majority  of  English  students  only  by 
his  commentaries  upon  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  these 
writings  represent,  in  fact,  but  a  part  of  the  literary  activity 
of  his  life,  and,  except  to  those  who  can  read  between  the 
lines,  fail  entirely  to  suggest  the  wide  and  varied  practical 
interests  to  which  his  energies  were  largely  dedicated.  The 
outward  story  of  his  life  may  be  told  briefly.  He  was  born 
at  Leipzig,  February  23,  1813  ;  and,  having  graduated  at  the 
University  of  his  native  city  in  1835,  he  became  Professor  at 
Rostock  in  1846,  at  Erlangen  in  1850,  and  at  Leipzig  in 
1867,  the  last-named  Professorship  being  retained  by  him  till 
his  death.  From  his  early  student  days  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  subject  of  theology,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature  (including  especially  its  post- 
Biblical  development  in  the  Talmud  and  cognate  writings),  as 
well  as  of  Semitic  philology  generally,  under  the  guidance  of 
Julius  Fiirst,  editor  of  the  well-known  Concordance  (1840), 
and  H.  L.  Fleischer,  who  was  destined  in  future  years  to 
become  the  acknowledged  master  of  all  European  Arabic 
scholars.  What  may  be  termed  the  two  leading  motives  of 
his  life,  the  desire,  viz.,  to  make  the  Old  Testament  better 
known  to  Christians,  and  the  New  Testament  to  Jews,  were 
first  kindled  in  him  by  the  apparent  accident  of  his  meeting 
in  these  early  years  two  agents  of  the  London  Society  for 
Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.     His  earliest  publi- 

*  Reprinted  from  The  Exposttm-y  TimeSy  June  1890. 
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cations,  which  appeared  during  the  time  that  he  was  Prirat- 
doccnt  at  Leipzig,  were,  however,  pliilological  or  historical. 
The  first  of  all  was  a  learned  and  interesting  work  on  the 
history  of  post-Biblical  Jewish  poetry,  Ziir  Geschichte  Jildischer 
Foesie,  1836,  followed,  in  1838,  by  Wissenschaft,  Kunst,Juden- 
thiim,  Schilderungen  ttud  Kritiken,  and  Jesurun,  seu  Isagoge 
in  grammaticam  et  lexicographiam  linguae  Hebraeae,  in  which, 
following  his  teacher,  Fiirst,  he  developed  etymological  prin- 
ciples which  were  far  from  sound,  and  which  afterwards,  at 
least  in  great  measure,  he  abandoned.  In  1841  he  edited  a 
volume  of  Anehdota  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  mediaeval 
scholasticism  among  Jews  and  Moslems.  The  next  work 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  is  of  a  different  kind — a 
devotional  manual  bearing  the  title  of  Das  Sacrament  dcs 
wahren  Leibes  und  Blutes  Jcsii  Christi,  which  attained  great 
popularity  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  has  passed  through 
several  editions  (the  seventh  in  1886).  In  1842  there 
appeared  a  Dissertation  on  the  life  and  age  of  Habakkuk, 
which  was  followed  in  1843  by  the  first  of  his  exegetical 
works,  consisting  of  an  elaborate  philological  commentary  on 
the  same  prophet — part  of  a  series  of  commentaries  which 
was  projected  by  him  at  this  time  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend,  C.  P.  Caspari,  but  of  which  the  only  other  volume  that 
was  completed  was  the  one  on  Obadiah  (by  Caspari).  A 
treatise  on  Die  BiblischpropJictische  Theologie,  published  in 
1845,  closes  the  list  of  works  belonging  to  the  years  during 
which  he  was  Privatdocent  at  Leipzig. 

Not  much  of  importance  was  published  by  Delitzsch  during 
the  Eostock  period  (1846-50) ;  he  was  probably  at  this  time 
engaged  in  preparing  lectures,  and  also  in  amassing  that  store 
of  materials  which  was  to  be  utilized  more  fully  in  future 
years.  The  seventeen  years  of  his  Erlangen  Professorship 
were  more  prolific.  1851  saw  Das  Hohelied  untersucht  und 
ausgelegt ;  1852,  the  first  edition  of  his  Genesis — interesting 
from  the  fact  that  he  already  clearly  recognised  the  composite 
structure  of  the  book ;  1855,  his  System  of  Biblical  Psychology, 
remarkable  for  original  but  diflBcult  thought  and  subtle  specu- 
lations; 1857,  a  CommefniXiry  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
which  Bishop  Westcott,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  same 
epistle,  acknowledges  gratefully  his  obligations ;  185  9-6  0,  the 
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first  edition  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms;  1861-62,  a 
monograph,  entitled,  Sandschriftliche  Funde  (notices  of  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  an  account  of  the 
re-discovery  by  himself  of  the  famous  Codex  HeiuJUini, — a 
MS.  of  A.D.  1105  containing  the  Hebrew  Text,  with  Targum, 
of  the  prophets, — which  had  been  used  by  Erasmus,  but  had 
since  been  lost);  1864  and  1866,  the  first  editions  of  his 
Commentaries  on  Job  and  Isaiah  respectively  (in  the  series 
edited  by  himself  and  C.  F.  Keil  conjointly).  The  Erlangen 
period  was  closed  by  a  second  edition  of  the  Psalms  (1867 — 
incorporated  now  in  the  series  edited  with  Keil),  and  the  two 
instructive  descriptive  sketches  of  life  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
entitled,  Jesus  and  Hiilel  (directed  against  Benan  and  the 
eminent  Jewish  writer  Abraham  Geiger),  and  Artizan  Life  in 
the  tim£  of  Jesus, 

The  literary  activity  of  the  last  period  of  his  life,  the 
twenty-three  years  passed  by  him  in  his  Professorship  at 
Leipzig,  shows  even  greater  versatility  than  that  of  his  earlier 
years.  His  inaugural  lecture  is  a  study  on  Physiology  and 
Music  in  their  relation  to  Grammar,  especially  Hebrew  Grammar. 
The  studies  on  the  age  of  Christ,  just  mentioned,  were  followed 
before  long  by  others  of  a  similar  nature,  viz.  A  Day  in 
Capernaum  (graphically  written  and  learned),  S^t  welch  ein 
Mensch !  and  Jos6  and  Benjamin,  a  tale  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  the  Herods.  In  1869  he  published  his  System  der 
Christlichen  Apologetik,  in  1873  and  1875  Commentaries, 
likewise  in  the  series  edited  with  Eeil,  on  Proverbs,  and  on 
the  Song  of  Songs  and  Ecclesiastes,  respectively.  In  1871, 
1878,  and  1886  there  appeared  three  monographs,  full  of 
minute  and  interesting  researches,  entitled,  Studies  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott ;  in  1874,  in  honour  of 
his  former  teacher  and  present  colleague,  Fleischer,  Jiidisch- 
AraJnsche  Poesien  aus  VormuhamTnedischer  ZeU ;  Ein  Sped- 
men  aus  Fleischer's  Schule  als  Beitrag  zur  Feier  seines  silbemen 
Jubildums  ;  in  1885  a  short  Biblical  study,  Der  Messias  als 
Versdhner ;  in  1889  another,  Sind  die  Juden  tvirklich  das 
auserwdhlte  Volk  t  The  publication  of  Wellhausen's  Gesckichte 
Israels  in  1878  stirred  him  deeply:  he  was  alternately  pained  by 
the  boldness  with  which  it  treated  sacred  things  and  impressed 
by  its   brilliancy  and  the  frequent  cogency  of  its  argument. 
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The  immediate  result  was  the  series  of  twelve  papers,  called 
PerUoUeuch'krUische  Studien  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  KirMicht 
IFissenschafi  und  KircMiches  Leben  for  1880.  In  these  papers 
Delitzsch  discusses  critically  certain  prominent  questions 
(such  as  the  laws  respecting  the  Passover,  the  Tabernacle, 
Deuteronomy,  the  "  Law  of  Holiness  '*)  on  which  Wellhausen's 
conception  of  the  history  of  Israel  turns,  and,  while  fre- 
quently repudiating  particular  points  in  Wellhausen's  argu- 
ment, recognises  in  his  conclusions  a  large  element  of  truth. 
Six  other  papers  on  cognate  topics  followed  in  the  same 
periodical  in  1882.  About  this  time  also  two  courses  of  his 
lectures  were  published  in  English  from  notes  taken  by  one 
of  his  pupils — Messianic  Prophecies  and  The  Old  Testament 
History  of  Redemption  (1880,  1881).  Meanwhile  he  had 
been  busy  in  the  preparation  of  new  and  improved  editions 
of  many  of  his  commentaries.  Thus  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
Genesis  appeared  in  1872,  the  fifth,  incorporating  the  results 
to  which  his  recent  critical  stndies  had  led  him,  under  the 
title  Ein  lUTier  Commentar  iiber  die  Genesis,  in  1887  ;  Job 
reached  a  second  edition  in  1876,  the  Psalms  a  fourth 
edition  in  1883,  Isaiah  a  fourth  edition  in  1889.  In  1888 
a  number  of  discourses  and  articles  were  reprinted  by  him  in 
a  volume  called  Iris  ;  Farbenstudien  und  Blumendilcke  ;  here 
he  gives  freer  scope  than  usual  to  his  imagination,  and  treats 
a  variety  of  topics  half  playfully,  half  in  earnest,  with  inimit- 
able ease  and  grace.  Professor  Delitzsch's  last  work  was 
Messianische  Weissagungen  in  Geschichtlicher  Folge,  the  preface 
to  which  is  dated  only  six  days  before  his  death.  In  this 
volume,  which  contains  his  lectui'es  on  Messianic  prophecy  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  last  delivered  by  him  in  1887, 
his  aim,  he  tells  us,  was  to  state  the  results  of  his  lifelong 
study — "  eine  Spatlingsgarbe  aus  alter  und  neuer  Frucht  " — 
in  a  clear,  compendious  form,  as  a  last  bequest  to  those 
engaged  in  missionary  work. 

One  department  of  Delitzsch's  literary  labours  remains  still 
to  be  noticed.  As  remarked  above,  it  was  a  guiding  aim  of 
his  life  to  make  the  New  Testament  better  known  to  Jews. 
This  first  bore  fruit  in  the  missionary  periodical  called  Saat 
auf  ffoffnung, — "  Seed  in  hope," — which  was  edited  by  him- 
self from  1863,  and  to  which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor. 
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In  1870  it  assumed  a  still  more  practical  shape  in  an  edition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  in  Hebrew,  accompanied  by  a 
most  interesting  introduction,  containing  an  account  and 
criticism  of  existing  translations  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Hebrew,  and  valuable  illustrations  of  the  thought  and  phrase- 
ology of  the  apostle  from  Babbinical  sources.  He  did  not, 
however,  rest  here.  A  series  of  Talmvdische  Studien,  chiefly  on 
linguistic  points  connected  with  the  New  Testament,  which  ulti- 
mately extended  to  seventeen  papers,  had  already  been  begun 
by  him  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesammte  Lutherische  Theo- 
logie  und  Kirche  (1854—77);^  and  in  1876-88  these  were 
followed  in  the  same  periodical  by  another  series  of  papers, 
HoToe  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae,  supplementary  to  Lightfoot 
and  Schoettgen,  on  the  Hebrew  equivalents  of  various  New 
Testament  expressions.  These  were,  no  doubt,  "  chips " 
from  the  great  work  on  which  he  was  at  this  time  busily 
engaged ;  for  the  desire  of  his  heart,  a  new  Hebrew  version 
of  the  entire  New  Testament,  was  now  on  the  point  of  being 
realized,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  having  en- 
trusted him  with  the  revision  of  the  version  published  by 
thenL  This  revision  was  completed  in  1877.  The  improve- 
ments which  it  contained  were  very  numerous  ;  nevertheless,  it 
was  capable  of  more ;  and  these,  due  partly  to  himself,  partly 
derived  from  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  other  scholars 
(which  Delitzsch  always  generously  welcomed),  were  incor- 
porated by  him  in  the  editions  which  followed  (the  9  th,  in 
1889).  It  was  in  consequence  of  some  suggestions  tendered 
by  him  for  this  purpose  that  the  present  writer  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Professor  Delitzsch,  and  began  a  literary 
correspondence  with  him,  which  was  continued  at  intervals 
to  the  period  of  his  last  illness.  An  interesting  account  of 
Professor  Delitzsch's  labours  in  connection  with  this  subject 
has  been  written  by  himself  in  English  in  a  pamphlet  called 
The  Hebrew  New  Testameiit  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe 
Society  (Leipzig  1883).  In  its  successive  editions  Delitzsch's 
Hebrew  New  Testament  has  enjoyed  a  very  large  circulation, 
partly  among  Christian  scholars,  on  account  of  the  exegetical 
interest  attaching  to  it,  and  partly  among  Jews,  for  many  of 

^  See  the  subjects  and  dates  in  The  Hebrew  New  Testament  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  BiUe  Society,  p.  35  £ 
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whom  the  primary  documents  of  Christianity,  set  forth  in 
their  own  language,  have  been  found  to  possess  a  peculiar 
attractiveness.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Delitzsch 
spent  much  time  in  the  successive  revisions  of  this  work, 
and  was  unwearying  in  the  effort  to  make  it  correspond  more 
completely  with  the  ideal  which  he  had  set  himself.*  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  his  preparations 
for  a  tenth  edition,  which  was  to  include  such  extensive  im- 
provements as  to  entitle  it  to  be  termed,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
"new"  translation.'  The  translation,  even  in  the  editions 
which  have  already  appeared,  shows  great  scholarship  and 
accuracy,  and  every  page  evinces  the  care  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it. 

Such  is  the  record,  though  even  so  not  told  quite  fully,*  of 
Professor  Delitzsch's  wonderfully  busy  literary  life.  It  can 
afford  no  cause  for  surprise  that  one  who  knew  him  well, 
and  who  found  him  working  whilst  lying  propped  up  in  bed 
during  his  last  illness,  should  have  remarked  that  he  had 
never  known  a  man  who  made  uniformly  such  a  careful  use 
of  his  time.  His  nature  was  a  richly-gifted  one ;  and  he  had 
learnt  early  how  to  apply  to  the  best  advantage  the  talents 
entrusted  to  his  charge.  And  yet  he  was  no  mere  student  of 
books.  He  had  a  singularly  warm  and  sympathetic  dis- 
position ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  his  pupils  informally 

^  See,  most  recently,  his  short  papers  in  the  Expositor  for  February, 
April,  and  October  1889  ;  twelve  others,  written  by  him  during  his  last 
illness,  and  published  in  the  Theologisches  LiteraturhlaU^  1889,  Nos.  45-^2, 
1890,  Nos.  1  and  2 ;  and  Saat  auf  Hoffnung,  February  1890,  pp.  71-74. 
The  first  of  those  in  the  Expositor  is  of  importance  as  evidence  of  the 
friendly  spirit  in  which  Delitzsch  and  Salkinson,  the  author  of  another 
modem  Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  has  sometimes 
been  placed  in  rivalry  with  Delitzsch's,  regarded  personally  each  other's 
work.  On  the  characteristics  of  these  two  Hebrew  New  Testaments,  tlie 
writer  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  an  article  by  himself  in  the  ExjpositoT 
for  April  1886  (though  it  should  be  stated  that  some  of  the  grammatical 
faults  there  pointed  out  in  Salkinson's  translation  have  since  been 
corrected). 

*  See  Saat  auf  Hoffnung,  February  1890,  pp.  67-70,  74 

•  For  some  minor  writings,  as  well  as  several  other  articles  in  periodi- 
cals, and  his  contributions  to  Herzog*8  Beal-EncydopHdie  (Daniel,  Heilig- 
keit  Gottes,  Hiob,  etc. ;  see  the  list  in  voL  xviii.  p.  725  of  the  second 
edition),  have,  of  necessity,  been  left  unnoticed. 
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in  both  social  and  religious  gatherings ;  and  he  loved  to  make, 
and  succeeded  in  making,  many  friends.  His  personality  was 
an  impressive  one,  and  exerted  a  wonderful  charm  upon  all 
who  came  within  reach  of  its  influence.  He  loved  England ; 
and  there  are  many  both  in  this  country  and  in  America  who 
still  retain  the  vivid  memory  of  kindnesses  received  from  him 
in  past  years,  while  they  were  students  at  Leipzig,  and  who 
have  heard  with  sorrow  the  tidings  of  his  death.  The  present 
writer  never  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  personally,  but 
he  has  received  from  him  many  most  genial  and  friendly 
letters,  besides  experiencing  in  other  ways  tokens  of  his  re- 
gard. The  depth  and  reality  of  his  convictions  are  attested 
by  many  passages  of  his  writings.  His  personal  religion  was 
devout  and  sincere.  Mission  work,  especially  among  the 
Jews,  interested  him  wafmly ;  he  was  much  attracted  by  the 
movement  among  the  Jews  of  South  Eussia  in  the  direction  of 
Christianity,  headed  by  Joseph  Babinowitzsch,  and  published 
several  brochures  illustrating  its  principles  and  tendencies. 
Of  his  pamphlet,  Ernste  Fragen  an,  die  Gebildeten  judischer 
Beligion,  more  than  4000  copies  were  disposed  of  in  three 
months.  The  anti-Semitic  agitation  which  broke  out  in 
Germany  a  few  years  ago  deeply  vexed  him ;  the  injustice  of 
the  charges  and  insinuations  brought  against  the  Jews  by  a 
Soman  Catholic  writer  in  1881  he  exposed  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  Bohling's  Talmudjvde  heUuchiet,  which  was  followed 
by  other  publications  having  a  similar  aim. 

As  a  thinker  and  author,  though  he  is  apt  to  be  less  suc- 
cessful in  his  treatment  of  abstract  questions,  and  sometimes 
does  not  sufficiently  hold  his  imagination  in  checkr  Delitzsch 
is  forcible,  original,  and  suggestive.  His  literary  style  is 
altogether  superior  to  what  those  who  know  it  only  through 
the  medium  of  translations  would  suppose  to  be  the  case. 
His  commentaries  and  critical  writings  are  distinguished  not 
less  on  account  of  the  warm  religious  feeling  which  breathes 
in  them  than  for  the  exact  and  comprehensive  scholarship 
which  they  display.  Thoroughness  is  the  mark  of  all  his 
works.  His  commentaries,  from  their  exegetical  complete- 
ness, take  rank  with  the  best  that  Germany  lias  produced. 
He  brings  out  of  his  abundantly  furnished  treasury  things 
new  and  old.     Among  Christian  scholars   his  knowledge  of 
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Jewish  literature  was  UDsurpassed.  Jewish  views — though 
these,  it  is  true,  are  often  only  of  interest  as  curiosities — are 
noticed  in  his  commentaries  more  fully  than  in  those  of  any 
other  modem  scholar.  In  difficult  and  controverted  passages, 
the  interpretations  adopted  by  different  authorities,  from  the 
earliest  times,  are  compactly  stated.  The  successive  editions 
of  his  commentaries  invariably  bear  witness  to  the  minute 
and  conscientious  labour  bestowed  upon  them.  It  is  not  the 
least  valuable  of  their  characteristics  that  they  incorporate,  or 
contain  references  to,  the  latest  notices  or  researches  which 
have  any  important  bearing  upon  the  text.  History,  philo- 
logy, criticism,  travel,  archaeology,  are  equally  laid  under  con- 
tribution by  the  keen-eyed  author.  One  never  turns  to  any 
of  his  commentaries  without  finding  in  it  the  best  information 
available  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  His  exegesis,  if 
occasionally  tinged  with  mysticism,  is,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly 
sound  and  trustworthy,  attention  being  paid  both  to  the  mean- 
ing and  construction  of  individual  words,  and  also  to  the 
connection  of  thought  in  a  passage  as  a  whole.  The  least 
satisfactory  of  his  commentaries  is  that  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
the  view  taken  by  him  of  the  poem  as  a  whole  obliging  him 
in  many  cases  to  adopt  strained  interpretations  of  the  text. 
Delitzsch  appreciated  scholarly  feeling  and  insight  in  others, 
and  acknowledges  gracefully  (in  the  Preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  Job)  his  indebtedness  to  the  exegetical  acumen  of 
that  master  of  modern  Hebraists,  Ferdinand  Hitzig.  In  the 
matter  of  etymologies,  however,  Delitzsch  never  entirely  dis- 
owned the  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  from  Flirst ;  and 
hence,  even  to  the  last,  he  sometimes  advocated  derivations 
and  connections  between  words,  which  are  dependent  upon 
questionable  philological  theories,  and  cannot  safely  be  accepted. 
Critically,  Delitzsch  was  open-minded  ;  and  with  praise- 
worthy love  of  truth,  when  the  facts  were  brought  home  to 
him,  did  not  shrink  from  frankly  admitting  them,  and  modi- 
fying, as  circumstances  required,  the  theories  by  trhich  he  had 
previously  been  satisfied.  As  was  remarked  above,  he  had 
accepted  from  the  beginning,  at  least  in  its  main  features,  the 
critical  analysis  of  Genesis ;  and  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
Commentary  on  Isaiah  he  had  avowed  that  not  all  the  argu- 
ments used  by  rationalists  were  themselves  rationalistic.     But 
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as  late  as  1872  he  still  taught  that  the  Pentateuch,  as  we  have 
it,  was  virtually  a  product  of  the  Mosaic  age.  A  closer  study 
of  the  subject,  however,  which  he  was  led  to  undertake  by  the 
appearance  of  Wellhausen's  History,  convinced  him  that  this 
view  was  not  tenable;  and  in  the  papers  noticed  above, 
written  by  him  in  1880—1882  (the  substance  of  which  is 
stated  in  a  condensed  form  in  the  Introduction  to  his  New 
Commentary  on  Genesis),  he  embraced  the  critical  view  of  the 
structure  of  the  entire  Hexateuch,  treating  Deuteronomy  as 
being,  in  form,  the  work  of  a  prophet  of  the  age  of  Hezekiah, 
and  allowing  that  the  ceremonial  law  was  not  probably  cast 
into  its  present  shape  until  a  later  date  still.  While  accept- 
ing these  conclusions,  however,  he  holds  rightly  that  each  of 
the  main  Pentateuchal  codes  embodies  elements  of  much 
greater  antiquity  than  itself,  and  rests  ultimately  upon  a 
genuine  Mosaic  basis.  The  importance  of  this  change  of 
position  on  Delitzsch's  part  is  twofold :  it  is,  firstly,  a  signi- 
ficant indication  of  the  cogency  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  critical  view  of  the  structure  of  the  Old  Testament  rests ; 
and,  secondly,  it  is  evidence  of  what  some  have  been  disposed 
to  doubt,  viz.  that  critical  conclusions,  properly  limited  and 
qualified,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  a  firm  and  sincere 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  the  matter  of  the  authorship  of  the  Psalms, 
though  there  are  signs  in  his  last  edition  that  he  no  longer 
upheld  so  strenuously  as  before  the  authority  of  the  titles,  he 
did  not  make  the  concessions  to  criticism  which  might  per- 
haps have  been  expected  of  him.  In  the  case  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  the  edition  of  1889 — which,  by  what  was  felt  by 
both  to  be  a  high  compliment,  was  dedicated  conjointly  to 
Professor  Cheyne  and  the  writer  of  this  notice — is  accommo- 
dated throughout  to  the  view  of  the  origin  and  structure  of 
the  book  generally  accepted  by  modern  scholars. 

Such  is  a  sketch,  only  too  inadequate  and  imperfect,  of 
Franz  Delitzsch's  life  and  work.  He  has  left  a  noble  example 
of  talents  consecrated  to  the  highest  ends.  May  his  devotion 
to  learning,  his  keenness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  his  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  his  warm  and  reverent  Christian  spirit,  find 
many  imitatoi's  1 
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TO  THE 


PROPHETICO-PREDICTIVE  BOOKS  OF  THE 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 


In  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  the  prophetico-historical 
are  followed  by  the  prophetico-predictive  books.  Both  to- 
gether, under  the  name  of  D^&<^?3,  form  the  middle  of  the  three 
divisions  in  the  collection, — the  first,  in  accordance  with  their 
I>osition,  being  designated  the  "Former  Prophets"  (D^K^ajn 
D^Dfewn),  while  the  second  are  named  the  "  Later  Prophets " 
(D^^hnxn  D^K^aan).  In  the  Masora  this  middle  division  is 
sometimes  called  wnobc^,  "  tradition,"  *  because  the  Torah  is 
regarded  as  the  fundamental  revelation  of  God,  and  post- 
Mosaic  prophecy  as  tradition  (•^?3i?,  for  which  the  Aramaic  is 
Kri07B^,  from  o>f^,  tradere)  flowing  from  this  original  source 
in  a  continuous  stream  ;  the  Former  Prophets  are  then,  under 
the  title  of  W|i^[?'J»?  ^P^^i  distinguished  from  the  Later 
Prophets,  which  are  called  KJJ^n  ktjd^k. 

It  is  true  that  the  Torah  also  is  a  prophetical  work,  and  is 
cited  as  such  in  Ezra  ix.  11;  for  Moses,  the  mediator  of  the 
revelation  of  law,  is,  as  such,  the  prophet  to  whom  no  other 
Avas  like,  Deut.  xxxiv.  10  ;  but  it  was  not  becoming  that  the 
Pentateuch,  which  is  separated  from  the  Book  of  Joshua 
under  the  name  of  mmn  (idd),  should  be  included  in  the 
division  of  the  Canon  which  is  designated  "  the  Prophets ; "  it 
is  certainly  the  unique  record  of  the  fundamental  revelation 
which  has  ever  conditioned  the  existence  and  life  of  Israel  as 
the  nation  pre-eminently  associated  with  the  history  of  re- 

^  Regarding  this  Masoretic  title,  see  Johannes  Delitzsch,  De  Inspiratione 
Scripturae  Sacrafy  1872,  p.  7  f. 
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demption,  and  from  which,  moreover,  all  prophecy  in  Israel 
has  been  derived.  And  this  holds  true,  not  merely  of 
prophecy,  but  of  all  later  writings.  Not  only  the  prophetic 
style  of  writing  history,  but  also  the  non-prophetic, — i.e.  the 
priestly,  the  political,  the  popular  styles, — has  its  model  in 
this  Torah.  The  former  follows  the  Jehovistico-Deuteronomic 
type,  the  latter  the  Elohistic.^ 

The  opinion  that  the  historical  works  fotoid  among  the 
Hagiographa  were  placed  there  merely  because  or  their  later 
origin,  but  should  properly  have  been  ranged  among  the 
"  Former  Prophets," '  rests  on  a  misconception  concerning  this 
variety  in  the  style  of  writing  history.  Ezra, — whom  we  have 
good  ground  for  regarding  as  the  author  of  the  great  "  Book 

^  With  reference  to  the  Pentateuclial  criticiHm,  we  purposely  remark 
here,  in  a  conspicuous  position,  that  the  acknowledged  Isaianic  discourses 
present  parallels  to  all  the  constituent  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  (1) 
The  Jehovist :  an  BHpnn  b'*fe»  ^^^  29,  cf.  mOD,  xxxi.  5'\iEx.  xii  13,  23, 
27  (only  here  in  Jehovistic  context  is  the  name  of  the  festival  referred  to 
the  verb  nofi);  mn^b  •  •  •  n3!fl0,  xix.  19'x»Gen.  xxviiL  18,  22,  xxxi.  13 
(as,  inasmuch  as  the  law  forbids  the  erection  of  a  ns^tD)  not  only  as  a  mciLns 
of  heathen  worship,  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  but  also  absolutely,  Deut  xvi.  22,  the 
view  which  the  prophet  reveals  appears  to  be  shaped  by  a  reference  to  the 
n3«D  of  Jacob  at  Bethel).— (2)  The  Law  of  the  Two  Tables ;  ^:d  nSvch 

i.  12  '>o^3DTlK  rtfto!?!  Ex.  xxxiv.  24  (also  Deut.  xxxi.  1 1). — (3)  Deuteronomy, 

i.  2'>othe  beginning;  of  the  Song  ^^wn,  Deut.  xxxii.  1. — (4)  Deuteronomy 
together  with  the  Iaw  of  Holiness:  i.  7,  nODE'  D3^n«'V»Lev.  xxvi.  33, 

noDB'  D3^«  nn^m;  iw  nientr  oany'x.Lev.  xxvi.  31,  33,  vrr  Dsnjn 
nam ;  nn«  D^atc  onr  nyyyJ?  D^nonK'v^Deut  xxviii.  33  (cf.  6I ;  Lev. 
xxvi.  16) ;  Dnr  naonoa  noDtri'x^Deut  xxix.  22,  mojn  did  roDntDD  (cf. 

the  reference  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  ver.  10  ff.).  Add  also  xxxvi.  7, 
according  to  which  Hezekiah  abolished  the  high  places,  and  centralized 
the  worship  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem :  the  restriction  of  worship  to 
one  place,  accordingly,  does  not  date  from  Josiah's  time. — (5)  The  Elohist  : 
iv.  5,  mn^  K1!31'^^0en.  i.  1  (though  I  would  not  adduce  this  parallel,  if 
Wellhausen  did  not  pronounce  K^a  to  be  the  late  production  of  theological 
abstraction,  and  the  passage  in  Isaiah  corrupt);  i.  14,  Da^fiTiri'^'Num. 
X.  10,  xxviii.  11  ;  KlpO*  i*  13  (which  occurs  with  the  Elohist  and  else- 
where also,  but  not  with  the  Jehovist^  and  m^  in  the  same  verse  '>s^rnvy, 
Num.  xxix.  35  (and  elsewhere  also,  but  not  with  the  Jehovist) ;  n*)t3p  in 
the  same  verse  'X*  Lev.  ii.  2,  ix.  16,  v.  12,  vi.  8,  \n^T]  TOpm  (viz.  the 
nnatt^)*  -A^nd  is  not  the  altar  in  heaven,  vL  6,  the  antitype  of  the  nzlTD 
mtDpn  in  Ex.  XXX.  27,  etc  ? 

'  This  view  has  been  maintained,  e.g,^  by  B.  Anger,  GeschichU  der 
messianiscJi^n  Idee  (edited  by  Max  Krenkel,  1873),  p.  9. 
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of  Kings"  to  which  the  Chronicler  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27)  refers 
under  the  title  D'??^?  "^Bp  Knnp,  a  collection  bearing  on  the 
history  of  Israel,  to  which  he  had  appended,  as  the  concluding 
portion,  the  history  of  the  time  of  the  Bestoration, — is  no- 
where called  a  **  prophet "  (^^?J),  and,  in  fact,  he  was  not  one. 
The  Chronicler  also — who,  besides  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  of 
Kings,  both  of  which  have  been  arbitrarily  divided  into  two 
parts,  had  also  l^efore  him  that  work  of  Ezra  as  his  main 
source  of  authority,  and  thence  produced  the  historical  com- 
pendium lying  before  us,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  made 
up  of  the  memorabilia  of  Ezra  (now,  however,  in  separate 
form  as  the  Book  of  Ezra) — makes  no  claim  to  be  a  prophet. 
Nehemiah,  too,  —  from  whose  memorabilia  our  Book  of 
Nehemiali  is  an  extract,  arranged  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
Book  of  Ezra, — was  not  a  prophet,  but  a  Tirshatha,  i.e,  a 
provincial  governor  under  the  king  of  Persia.  The  Book  of 
Esther,  however,  through  its  relegation  of  the  religious  element 
to  the  background,  is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
prophetic  style  of  writing  history ;  from  the  latter,  indeed,  it 
differs  as  characteristically  as  the  Feast  of  Purim,  the  Jewish 
Carnival,  differs  from  the  Passover,  the  Israelitish  Christmas. 
But  it  must  seem  strange  that  the  Book  of  Buth  stands 
among  the  Hagiographa.  This  little  work  so  closely  resembles 
in  character  the  closing  portion  of  the  Book  of  Judges  (chaps. 
xvii.~xxi.)  that  it  might  have  been  placed  between  Judges 
and  Samuel,  and  probably  did  actually  stand  there  originally ; 
only  for  liturgical  reasons  has  it  been  placed  beside  the  so- 
called  five  Megilloth  (festival  rolls),  which  succeed  one  another 
in  accordance  with  the  festival  calendar  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year ;  for  the  Book  of  Canticles  forms  the  lesson  read  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  Feast  of  Passover,  Buth  is  read  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Pentecost),  Kinoth  (Lamentations) 
on  the  ninth  of  the  month  Abib,  Koheleth  (Ecclesiastes)  on 
the  third  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  while  Esther  is 
read  in  the  Feast  of  Purim,  which  falls  in  the  middle  of  Adar. 
This  is  also  the  simplest  answer  to  the  question  why  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are  not  appended  to  the  collection 
of  Jeremiah's  propheciea  The  Psalms,  however, — though 
David  may  be  called  a  prophet  (Acts  iL  30),  and  Asaph  is 
named  *'  the  seer "  (•''J^'7),  —  stand  first  among  the   Hagio- 
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grapha,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  belong  to  the  literature 
of  prophecy  (nK^nj),  but  of  that  of  sacred  lyric  poetry  (n^ir 
nirr).  Their  prophetic  contents  are  entirely  lyric  in  their 
origin,  whereas  the  lyric  contents  of  the  Lamentations  through- 
out presuppose  the  official  position  and  public  announcements 
of  Jeremiah  as  a  prophet  Among  the  canonical  books  of 
the  prophets  (D^K^aa)  are  found  only  the  writings  of  those  who, 
in  virtue  of  special  gifts  and  calling,  were  commissioned 
publicly — whether  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing — to  pro- 
claim the  word  of  God ;  and  this  they  did  freely,  not  being 
fettered,  like  the  priests,  by  legal  forms.  For,  though  the  name 
•<^?J  denotes  one  who  announces,  publishes,  proclaims,  i,e.  (as 
we  must  further  conceive  of  him)  one  who  speaks  as  the  organ 
(no,  "mouth,"  Ex.  iv.  15  f. ;  Jer.  xv.  19)  of  God;  and  though 
the  earliest  application  of  the  term  (see  Gen.  xx.  7 ;  cf.  xviii. 
17-19 ;  Pa  cv.  15),  which  is  revived  in  the  writings  of  the 
Chronicler,  is  far  wider  than  the  later ;  yet  here,  in  designat- 
ing the  middle  division  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  word  is  certainly  not  so  restricted  as  in  Amos  vii.  14, 
where  it  indicates  one  who,  having  gone  through  a  school  of 
the  prophets,  or  at  least  having  been  educated  through  inter- 
course with  prophets,  had  wholly  devoted  himself  through  life 
to  prophetic  teaching.  It  has,  however,  a  specific  sense  that 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  organism  of  the  theocratic  life : 
here  it  is  the  designation  of  one  who  comes  forward,  on  the 
basis  of  a  divine  vocation  and  divine  revelations,  as  a  public 
teacher,  and  who  thus  professes  not  merely  the  gift  of  predic- 
tion, but  also  by  preaching  and  writing  exercises  the  office 
of  a  prophet, — an  office  which,  at  least  on  Ephraimitish  soil, 
had  further  received  a  distinct  and  characteristic  impress 
through  the  institution  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  could  not  find  a  place 
among  the  D^«*n3.  For  Daniel  was  not  a  prophet  in  this 
sense :  he  received  and  became  the  medium  of  divine  revela- 
tions, but  he  was  not  a  divinely  commissioned  public  teacher 
like  Nathan  and  Gad,  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah.  As  remarked 
by  Julius  Africanus  (in  his  letter  to  Origen  concerning 
Susanna),  not  only  did  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the 
divine  disclosures  were  made  to  him  differ  from  the  iirlirvoia 
TTpoffyrjTue^,  but  he  did  not  hold  the  office  of  a  prophet,  so  that 
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the  Talmud  (Megilla  3a),  speaking  of  the  post-exile  prophets 
in  relation  to  him,  says,  "  They  stood  above  him,  for  they 
were  prophets,  but  he  was  not  a  prophet "  (iT^^d  ^ony  \nyH 

It  is  thus  because  of  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
literary  productions  of  a  prophetic  character  properly  so  called, 
and  those  which  are  not  prophetic  in  the  same  strict  sense, — 
a  distinction  that  holds  alike  in  the  domain  of  history  and  in 
that  of  prediction, — that  all  the  books  of  historical  and  pre- 
dictive content,  which  stand  among  the  Hagiographa  (D^niTD, 
which  the  grandson  of  Sirach  renders  by  the  expressions  tA 
aXKa  irdrpuL  fiipKla  and  rh  Xo^tt^  t&v  fii^Xiayv),  have  been 
excluded  from  the  middle  division  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon  entitled  D^K^na.  Distinction  was  made  between  the 
historical  books  from  Joshua  to  Kings,  and  the  predictive 
books  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi,  as  works  of  men  who  exercised 
the  prophetical  office,  and  thus  as  works  of  a  prophetic 
character ;  and  such  books,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Chronicles 
and  Daniel,  which,  though  recognised  as  having  been  written 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  not  written  on 
the  occasion  of  a  call  to  make  prophetic  announcements 
through  speech  and  writing,  and  did  not  thus  originate  from 
true  prophetic  inspiration.  The  two  different  styles  of  writing 
history  are  also  really  immistakable.  Each  of  them  has  its 
own  peculiar  history.  The  non-prophetic — considering  its 
history  and  remains — we  would  call  the  national  or  annalistic. 
It  is  evidently  quite  possible  that  a  prophetic  historical  work 
like  the  Books  of  Elings  and  an  annalistic  work  like  the  Books 
of  Chronicles,  may  have  borrowed  certain  elements  from  the 
other  historical  style;  but  when  once  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  two  styles  have  been  discerned,  those  elements 
which  are  foreign  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  work,  and 
which  have  merely  been  utilized  for  carrying  out  its  design, 
nearly  always  admit  of  being  made  out  with  certainty. 

The  oldest  type  of  non-prophetical  historic  composition 
is  found  in  the  priestly-Elohistic  style  of  writing  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, as  distinguished  from  the  Jehovistic-Deuteronomic  style. 
These  two  styles  are  continued  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and 
this,  too,  in  such  a  way  that,  generally  speaking,  the  latter 
appears  in  those  portions  which  narrate  the  history  of  the 
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conquest,  while  the  former  occurs  in  those  sections  which 
describe  the  division  and  apportionment  of  the  land.     The 
Book  of  Judges,  at  the  very  beginning,  which  holds  up  the 
history  of  the  judges  as  a  mirror  in  which  one  may  see  and 
learn  of  God*s  dealing  in  salvation,  bears  the  impress  of  a  pro- 
phetic historical  production  ;  while  the  concluding  portion, 
like  the  Book  of  Buth,  deals  with  Bethlehemitish  stories,  which 
point  to  the  Davidic  kingdom,  the  promised  kingdom  which 
formed  the  centre  of  prophecy.    And  though  the  main  portion 
of  the  book  is  founded  upon  oral  and  even  written  forms  of 
the  stories  regarding  the  judges,  there  are  also  introduced 
extracts  from  a  more  complete  work,  in  which  the  prophetic 
pencil  of  a  man  like  Samuel  had  combined  into  an  organic 
whole  the  accounts  of  the  judges,  not  merely  down  to  the 
times  of  Samson,  but  even  to  the  complete  ovei'throw  of  the 
Philistine  oppression.     That  the  Books  of  Samuel  are  a  pro- 
phetico-historical  work  is  expressly  attested  by  the  Chronicler 
in  a  passage  which  refers  to  the  main  body  of  these  books ;  in 
those  pieces,  however,  which  record  the  encounters  with  the 
four  Philistine  children  of  the  giants,  2   Sam.  xxi.   15   ff. 
(=  1  Chron.  xx.  4  ff ),  and  those  which  tell  of  David's  heroes 
(Dn^a)  who  stood  nearest  to  him,  1  Sam.  xxiil  8  ff  (=  1  Chron. 
xi.  11  ff.),  they  contain  at  least  two  remnants  of  national  or 
popular  historical  composition,  which  delights  in  the  repetition 
of  the  same  words  at  the  beginning  and   the  end,  after  the 
manner  of  a  refrain,  and  touches  on  the  domain  of  an  epic  or 
national  ode,  reminding  us,  as  Eisenlohr  has  fitly  said,  of  the 
legend  of  Boland  and  Artus,  and  the  Spanish  Cid.     More  of 
such  remains  are  found  in  the  Chronicles,  as  the  list  of  those 
who  joined  David  during  the  time  of  persecution  by  Saul, 
1  Chron.  xii.  1—22,  beginning  with  the  words  :  "  Noiv  these  are 
tluy  who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag,  while  he  was  still  hard 
pressed  hy  Saul  the  son  of  Kish ;  and  they  belong  to  the  luroes 
who  are  ready  to  help  in  %oar^  armed  with  bows,  with  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  using  stones  and  arrows  by  means  of  the  bow!* 
Some  of  these  pieces  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
later  historians  separately,  and  may  have  been  incorporated 
without   any  change ;  but,  so  far  as  they  are  tabulated,  the 
Chronicler  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  regarding  their  main  source. 
After  giving  a  census  of  the  Levites  from  the  age  of  thirty 
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years  and  upwards,  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  2-2  4a,  he  adds  in  ver. 
246  and  other  verses  following,  in  a  sketchy  manner^  that 
David,  considering  afterwards  that  the  heavy  work  of  former 
days  had  now  ceased,  reduced  to  twenty  the  age  at  which 
service  should  begin  ;  for  "  in  the  lad  words  of  David  pH  ^?"? 
O^?^'^?^?'?)  t?ie  descendants  of  Levi  are  numbered  from  the  age  of 
tu^enty,"  He  here  refers  to  the  last  part  of  the  history  of 
David's  life  in  the  "  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel "  0?^?  "iBp 
7K"jfc^,)  which  lay  before  him ;  and  we  learn  from  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  24,  regarding  the  other  work  from  which  such  lists  had 
been  transferred  into  this  his  leading  source.  There,  after 
giving  the  list  of  the  princes  of  Israel,  he  remarks  concerning 
a  general  census  that  David  had  intended  to  make,  "  Joab,  the 
son  of  Zeruiah,  began  to  county  but  he  did  not  finish  ;  and  there 
arose  because  of  this  an  outburst  of  ivrath  upon  Israel,  and  this 
numbering  vxls  not  put  into  the  numbering  (iddd3,  but  read 
nooa, '  into  the  book *)  of  the  Chronicles  (D^»^^  nnn)  of  David*' 
Hence  the  Annals  or  Chronicles  of  David  contained  such 
tables,  which  bore  the  character  of  national  historic  writing  ; 
and  from  these  Annals  they  were  transferred  into  the  large 
Book  of  Kings  lying  before  the  Chronicler. 

These  official  annals  began  with  David.  The  kingship  of 
Saul  rose  into  little  more  than  a  military  supremacy ;  and 
the  kingdom,  as  reunited  under  him,  did  not  develop  beyond 
the  first  stages  of  a  military  constitution.  Under  David, 
however,  king  and  people  entered  into  a  mutual  relationship 
of  the  most  extensive  kind,  and  the  thorough  organization  of 
the  kingdom  was  necessarily  followed  by  the  multiplication 
of  public  servants  of  various  kinds  and  degrees.  We  see 
David,  as  supreme  head  of  the  kingdom  in  all  respects,  even 
in  matters  of  religion,  acting  on  his  official  supremacy ;  and 
we  meet  with  several  entirely  new  offices  instituted  by  him. 
Among  these  was  the  post  of  the  "^^STP,  i.e.  **  recorder,"  or,  as 
the  LXX.  often  designatively  renders  the  word,  inrofimjfiaTO' 
ffpa<f>o^,  or  (as  in  2  Sam.  viiL  16)  o  iirl  r&v  inrofivrffULTcov 
(Jerome,  in  genuine  Eoman  fashion,  "a  commentariis "). 
The  Targums  similarly  render  KJ?i3'n"7V  wprp,  "the  officer 
over  the  memorabilia "  (=  k^3"i3T  "idd  by,  over  the  annals, 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8  ;  cf.  Ezra  iv.  15 ;  Esth.  vi.  1).  The  i^dto 
Lad  to  keep  the  national  annals,  and  his  office  was  different 
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from  that  of  the  "^B^D,  or  chancellor.  The  ne^D  had  to  prepare 
the  public  documents ;  the  Tato  had  to  preserve  them,  and  to 
incorporate  them  in  the  connected  history  of  the  nation. 
That  it  was  Davrid  who  instituted  the  office  of  national 
annalist  in  Israel  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  references  to  the 
annals  begin  with  the  Chronicles  (D^D^n  ^m)  of  David, 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  24,  and  are  afterwards  continued  in  the 
"  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  Solomon  "  (rj^h^  nm  neo,  which 
is  an  abbreviation  from  no^B^  D'D\t  ^im  idd),  1  Kings  xL  41. 
Thereafter,  references  to  them  are  carried  on  in  Judah  to  the 
end  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  and  in  Israel  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Pekah.  Under  David,  and  also  under  Solomon,  the 
office  of  national  annalist  was  filled  by  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of 
Ahilud.  The  fact  that,  apart  from  the  annals  of  David  and 
those  of  Solomon,  nothing  but  the  annals  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  those  of  the  kings  of  Israel  are  ever  cited,is  easily  and  simply 
explained  When  we  view  the  national  annals  as  a  whole, 
they  naturally  divide  themselves  into  four  parts :  the  first  two, 
the  annals  of  David  and  of  Solomon,  set  forth  the  history  of 
the  still  united  kingdom ;  while  the  last  two,  the  annals  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Israel,  presented  the  history  of  the 
nation  as  divided.  The  original  state  archives  doubtless 
perished  in  the  flames  when  Jerusalem  was  burnt  by  the 
Chaldeans.  Copies  made  from  these  documents,  however, 
were  preserved  ;  and  the  histories  of  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  in  the  historical  books  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  particularly  rich  as  they  are  in  annalistic  material, 
show  that  diligence  in  copying  and  distributing  was  specially 
directed  to  the  annals  of  David  and  of  Solomon,  and  that  these 
probably  were  circulated  separately,  like  single  decades  of 
Livy. 

Bichard  Simon  thought  the  6crivain8  publics  were  prophets, 
and  in  more  recent  times  also  the  annals  have  occasionally 
been  regarded  as  prophetic  historical  compositions.  I.  Appeal 
is  made  to  the  statements  of  the  Chronicler  regarding  prophetic 
materials  in  the  work  which  formed  his  main  source,  the  great 
Book  of  Kings ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  great  Book  of 
Kings  contained  the  combined  annals  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  of  Israel.  But  (a)  the  Chronicler  cites  his  chief  source 
under   various  designations,  as  a  Book  of   the  Kings,  once 
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(2  Cliron.  xxxiiL  8)  as  ^"^jp,  (i.e.  res  gestae,  or  histoid)  of  the 
kings  of  Israel,  but  never  as  the  annals  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  or  Israel ;  he  even  designates  it  once  as  *»Bp  \irnp 
D^37Dn,  commerUarius  libri  regum,  and  thus,  as  an  explanation 
and  elaboration  of  our  canonical  Book  of  Kings,  or — what  we 
leave  undecided — of  an  older  Book  of  Kings  altogether. 
(b)  In  this  Midrash  there  were,  of  course,  inserted  numerous 
and  extensive  pieces  of  a  prophetico-historical  character,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  history  of  the  kings ;  but  the 
Chronicler  expressly  states,  on  several  occasions,  that  these 
were  incorporated  materials  (2  Chron.  xx.  34,  xxxiL  32). 
Among  tlie  documents  which  were  taken  into  the  annals, 
there  must  also  have  been  pieces  of  a  prophetic  character, 
and  not  merely  those  referring  to  priestly  and  Levitical 
matters,  military  affairs,  and  such  like ;  but  it  would  be  the 
greatest  literary  blunder  to  imagine  that  such  pieces  as 
the  histories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  which  are  plainly  of 
Ephraimitish  and  prophetic  origin,  have  been  taken  from  the 
annals,  especially  because  Joram  of  Israel,  during  whose 
reign  Elisha  flourished,  is  the  only  monarch  of  the  northern 
kingdom  in  whose  case  there  is  no  reference  to  the  annals. 
The  character  of  the  documents  which  were  chiefly  utilized 
in  the  annals,  and  incorporated  into  the  connected  history, 
may  be  perceived  from  an  instance  found  in  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  4,  where  the  arrangement  of  the  Levites  into  classes 
is  referred  to  the  "  writing  of  David "  (}V\  ^?)  and  the 
"  writing  of  Solomon "  (nbpK^  3ripp),  which  passed  for  royal 
writings,  either  because  they  were  drawn  up  by  order  of  the 
king,  and  confirmed  by  him,  or  because  records  actually 
written  by  the  king's  own  hand  formed  the  basis  of  the 
sections  in  the  annals  (cf.  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11-19).  When 
we  further  bear  in  mind  that  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Chronicler  of  the  arrangements  made  by  David  regarding  the 
priests  and  the  Levites,  point  to  the  annals  as  the  original 
source,  we  have — at  least  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  4 — ^a  confirma- 
tion of  the  governmental  and  (so  to  speak)  royal  character  of 
these  annals. 

II.  A  second  reason  for  regarding  the  annals  as  prophetic 
historical  works  is  the  consideration  that  otherwise,  especially 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  they  could  not  have  been  written  in 
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the  theocratic  spirit.  But  (a)  the  official  or  state  origin  of 
the  work  is  implied  in  the  very  fact  that  they  end  just  where 
the  work  of  a  prophetic  historiographer  would  properly  have 
begun.  For,  of  references  to  the  annals  in  our  Book  of 
Kings,  there  are  fourteen  (counting  from  Behoboam  and 
Jeroboam)  in  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (references 
being  wanting  only  in  the  cases  of  Ahaziah,  Amaziah,  and 
Jehoahaz),  and  seventeen  in  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  (the  case  of  Joram  being  the  only  one  in  which  no 
reference  is  given) ;  in  neither  line  do  the  annals  come  down 
to  the  last  monarch  in  the  two  kingdoms,  but  only  to 
Jehoiakim  and  Pekah,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  the 
writing  of  the  national  annals  ceased  with  the  approaching 
fall  of  the  two  kingdoms.  (6)  When  we  look  more  closely 
at  the  thirty  -  one  references,  we  find  that  sixteen  of  these 
merely  state  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  the  king  mentioned  are 
written  in  the  annals:  1  Kings  xiv.  29;  2  Kings  viii  23, 
xii.  20,  XV.  6,  36,  xvL  19,  xxL  25,  xxiii.  28,  xxiv.  5; 
1  Kings  XV.  31,  xvL  14;  2  Kings  i.  18,  xv.  11,  21,  26,  31. 
In  the  case  of  four  Israelitish  kings,  it  is  merely  stated 
further  that  their  ni^a  (heroism,  t.c.  their  brave  conduct  in 
war)  is  described  in  the  annals,  1  Kings  xvi.  5,  27 ;  2  Kings 
X.  34,  xiii.  8.  More  definite  statements,  however,  regarding 
what  was  to  be  read  in  the  annals,  are  found  in  the  case  of 
Abijam,   whose    war   with    Jeroboam   was   there   described, 

1  Kings  XV.  7 ;  in  the  case  of  Asa,  xv.  23,  all  whose  bravery, 
and  all  that  he  did,  and  all  the  cities  that  he  built,  being 
there  related ;  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat,  xxii.  46,  where 
reference  is  made  to  the  heroic  deeds  that  he  performed,  and 
the  kind  of  wars  that  he  carried  on ;  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah, 

2  Kings  XX.  20,  where  mention  is  made  of  all  his  heroism, 
and  how  he  made  the  pool  and  the  aqueduct,  and  brought 
the  water  into  the  city;  in  the  case  of  Manasseh,  xL  17, 
all  that  he  did,  and  the  sin  whereby  he  sinned ;  in  the  case 
of  Jeroboam,  1  Kings  xiv.  19,  what  kind  of  wars  he  carried 
on,  and  how  he  ruled;  in  the  case  of  Zimri,  xvi.  20,  his 
conspiracy  that  he  formed;  in  the  case  of  Ahab,  xxii.  39, 
all  that  he  did,  and  the  ivory  house  that  he  constructed,  and 
the  cities  that  he  built ;  in  the  case  of  Joash,  2  Kings  xiil 
12,   xiv.   15,  his   heroism,  how  he  warred  with   Amaziah, 
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king  of  Judah;  in  the  case  of  Jeroboam,  2  Kings  xiv.  28, 
his  bravery,  how  he  warred,  and  how  he  recovered  Damascus 
and  Hamath,  that  belonged  to  Judah,  for  Israel ;  in  the  case 
of  Shallum,  xv.  15,  his  conspiracy  which  he  formed.  These 
references  furnish  plain  proof  that  this  annalistic  history  was 
not  prophetico-pragmatical  in  its  character.  It  recorded  out- 
ward events,  it  had  its  roots  in  the  popular  mind  and  its 
sphere  of  action  in  the  national  life  and  institutions ;  com- 
pared with  the  prophetic  history,  it  was  more  secular  than 
sacred,  more  a  history  of  the  people  than  a  history  of 
redemption* 

The  numerous  references  of  the  Chronicler  to  historical 
writings  by  prophetic  authors  show  the  constant  literary 
activity  in  the  field  of  history  which  was  displayed  by  the 
prophets  generally,  after  the  time  of  Samuel,  with  whom, 
properly  speaking,  begins  the  era  of  the  prophets  in  Israel  as 
a  nation  settled  and  constituted  under  the  law  (Acts  iii.  24)l 
That  writer,  at  the  close  of  the  history  of  David,  refers 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  29)  to  the  words  of  (^?1)  Samuel  the  seer 
(nwinn),  of  Nathan  the  prophet  («';i?n),  and  of  Gad  the  seer 
(nrhn);  at  the  end  of  the  history  of  Solomon  (2  Chron. 
ix.  29)  to  the  words  of  (T!?'!)  the  prophecy  of  (r\»xii)  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  (ri^tn)  Jedi  (or  Jedo)  the 
seer;  in  the  case  of  Eehoboam  (2  Chron.  xil  15),  to  the 
words  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet  and  of  Iddo  the  seer ;  in  the 
case  of  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiii.  22),  to  the  commentary  of  (^y?) 
the  prophet  Iddo;  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
XX.  24),  to  the  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,  which  were 
included  in  the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel ;  in  the  case  of 
Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi  22),  to  a  complete  history  of  that 
king,  which  was  composed  by  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz ;  in  the 
case  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32),  to  the  vision  of  (l^tn) 
Isaiah,  as  an  account  that  could  be  found  in  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel ;  in  the  case  of  Manasseh  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  19),  to  the  words  of  Hozai.  There  is  certainly  room 
for  doubting  whether,  in  these  citations,  ^'^3'^  does  not  rather 
(as,  for  instance,  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  27)  denote  the  historical 
account  of  such  and  such  a  person.  The  following  reasons, 
however,  prove  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  Chronicler,  historical 
accounts  written  by  the  person  named  were  meant,    (a)  From 
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2  Chron.  xxvL  22  we  see  how  easy  and  natural  it  was  for  bim 
to  think  of  prophets  as  historians  of  particular  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  kings.  (6)  In  other  places  also,  where  ^31  is 
combined  with  the  name  of  a  prophet  (as  in  2  Chron.  xxix. 
30,  xxxiiL  18),  the  latter  is  the  genitive  of  the  subject  or 
author,  not  of  the  object  (c)  In  the  citations  given  above, 
^3^3  is  used  interchangeably  with  ^?31"7j;,  an  expression  which 
still  more  decidedly  requires  us  to  understand  it  as  referring 
to  authorship ;  and  (d)  this  view  is  put  beyond  all  doubt 
by  the  interchange  of  S'^V  C^IP,  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  with 
iiy  nn^,  in  2  Chron.  xii.  15.  That  these  accounts,  how- 
ever,  which  are  named  after  prophets,  were  not  lying  before 
the  Chronicler  as  separate  writings  along  with  his  main 
source,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  except  in  2  Chron. 
xxiii.  18  f.,  he  never  refers  to  both  together.  They  had 
been  incorporated  in  "  the  commentary  of  the  Book  of  Kings  '* 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  27)  lying  before  him,  where,  along  with  the 
annalistic  sources  of  the  work,  they  could  easily  be  distin- 
guished as  prophetic  productions.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  author  of  our  canonical  Books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  should  not  have  made  use  of  these  sources  com- 
posed by  prophetic  authors,  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  whether  it 
be  still  possible  for  critical  analysis  to  discover  these  sources, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part, — just  as  one  may  with  certainty  say 
that  the  list  of  officers  used  as  a  boundary-stone  in  2  Sam. 
XX.  23-26,  and  the  survey  given  in  1  Kings  iv.  2—19  of 
Solomon's  ministers  and  his  court,  together  with  the  details 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  royal  kitchen  (1  Kings  v.  2  ff.), 
the  number  of  stalls  for  the  king's  horses  (1  Kings  v.  6),  and 
similar  matters,  have  been  derived  from  the  annals. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  more  minutely  into  such  an 
analysis.  It  is  enough  for  us,  through  the  references  given  in 
Chronicles,  to  have  cast  light  on  the  restless  activity  of  the 
prophets,  from  the  time  of  Samuel  onwards,  engaged  in  writing 
history, — an  activity  which,  even  without  the  express  references, 
is  obvious  from  the  many  historical  extracts  in  the  Book  of 
Kings  from  the  writings  of  prophet-historians.  Both  authors 
draw,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  annalistic  and  prophetic 
sources.  But  the  Book  of  Kings  and  the  Chronicles  them- 
selves also,  taken  as  a  whole — when  we  look  at  their  authors. 
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and  thus  at  the  mode  in  which  the  historical  materials  are 
arranged  and  wrought  into  shape — represent  two  difiTerent 
styles  of  historical  composition  ;  for  the  Book  of  Kings  is  the 
work  of  a  prophet,  and  is  pervaded  by  the  prophetic  spirit, 
while  the  Book  of  Chronicles  is  the  work  of  a  priest,  and 
bears  a  priestly  character.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
has  taken  Deuteronomy  and  the  prophetic  literature  as  his 
models,  whereas  the  Chronicler  so  closely  imitates  the  old 
style  of  the  D^pjn  ^3'?,  that  his  own  is  often  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  style  of  the  sources  from  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  his  material  was  derived ;  the  work,  accordingly,  is 
a  strange  mixture  of  very  ancient  and  very  modem  phraseology. 
From  the  view  of  history  which  is  inserted  in  2  Kings  xvii. 
7  f.,  one  may  see  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the  author  in 
writing  the  book.  Like  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
who  wrote  in  a  similar  spirit  (see  Judg.  ii.  11  ff.),  he  seeks 
to  show,  in  his  history  of  the  Icings,  how  both  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel,  by  despising  the  word  of  God  borne 
to  them  by  the  prophets,  and  particularly  through  the  great  sin 
of  idolatry,  had  fallen  from  one  stage  of  inward  and  outward 
corruption  to  another  till  they  reached  the  depth  of  misery  in 
the  Exile.  Judah,  however,  with  its  Davidic  government, 
was  not  without  hope  of  rising  again  from  the  depths,  if  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  not  closed  against  the  prophetic 
preaching  from  their  own  past  history.  The  Chronicler,  on 
the  other  hand,  permits  his  love  for  the  monarchy  and 
priesthood,  which  were  chosen  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Levi,  to  be  felt  even  in  the  annalistic  surveys  forming  the 
preface  to  his  work ;  and,  starting  at  once  with  the  sad  end 
of  Saul,  wastes  not  a  word  on  the  course  of  suffering  through 
which  David  reached  the  throne,  but  hastens  on  to  the  joyful 
beginning  of  his  reign,  which  is  pictured  to  us  in  a  style  at 
once  popular,  military,  and  priestly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  annals. 
Then  he  sets  before  us — almost  quite  apart  from  the  history  of 
the  northern  kingdom — the  history  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
under  the  rule  of  the  Davidic  family,  and  this  with  special  ful- 
ness when  he  is  able  to  praise  the  care  of  the  monarch  for  the 
temple  and  its  service,  and  his  co-operation  with  the  Levites 
and  the  priesthood.  He  displays  a  preference  and  partiality 
for  the  brighter  portions  of  the  history ;  whereas,  in  the  case 
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of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  the  law  of  retribution, 
which  prevails  in  the  historical  matter,  demands  at  least  equal 
prominence  for  the  darker  parts. 

Both  of  them,  nevertheless,  equally  afford  us  a  deep  insight 
into  the  laboratory  of  the  two  modes  of  writing  history,  and 
the  historical  works  of  both  are  rich  in  discourses  by  prophets, 
which  deserve  closer  consideration,  because,  equally  with  the 
prophetico-historical  writings  from  which  citation  is  made, 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  preliminary  and  occasional 
exercises  of  the  prophetic  literature,  properly  so  called,  w*hich 
afterwai*ds  assumed  a  more  or  less  independent  position,  and 
to  which  the  "  Later  Prophets  "  (D'?TnK  D^K^OD)  belong.  The 
Book  of  Kings  contains  the  following  utterances  and  discourses 
of  prophets :  (1)  Abijah  of  Shiloh  to  Jeroboam,  1  Kings  xl 
29-39  ;  (2)  Shemaiah  to  Behoboam,  xii.  22-24  ;  (3)  a  man 
of  God  to  the  altar  of  Jeroboam,  xiiL  1  f. ;  (4)  Abijah  to  the 
wife  of  Jeroboam,  xiv.  5-16  ;  (5)  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani  to 
Baasha,  xvi.  1—4  ;  (6)  a  prophet  to  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
XX.  13  f.,  xxii.  28  ;  (7)  a  pupil  of  the  prophets  to  Ahab, 
XX.  35  ff. ;  (8)  Elijah  to  Ahab,  xxL  17-26  ;  (9)  Micaiah  the 
son  of  Imlah  to  the  two  kings,  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat, 
xxii.  14  ff. ;  (10)  Elisha  to  Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat,  2  Kings 
iiL  11  ff. ;  (11)  a  pupil  of  Elisha  to  Jehu,  2  Kings  ix.  1—10  ; 
(12)  a  "  burden  "  or  message  concerning  the  house  of  Ahab, 
ix.  25  f. ;  (13)  Jehovah  to  Jehu,  x.  30  ;  (14)  Jonah  to  Jero- 
boam XL, — indirectly, — xiv.  25—27  ;  (15)  a  general  message 
of  the  prophets,  xvii.  13  ;  (16)  Isaiah's  addresses  toHezekiah, 
chaps,  xix.  and  xx. ;  (17)  warning  prophecy  on  account  of 
Manasseh,  xxi.  10-15  ;  (18)  Huldah  to  Josiah,  xxii.  14  ff. ; 
(19)  message  of  warning  from  Jehovah  concerning  Judah, 
xxiii.  27.  Of  all  these  prophetic  utterances  and  discourses, 
only  Nos.  2,  9,  and  18  are  found  again  with  the  Chronicler 
(2  Chron.  xi.  24,  xviii.,  xxxiv.),  partly  because  he  relates 
merely  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  partly  because 
he  aimed  at  supplementing  our  Book  of  Kings,  which  doubt- 
less lay  before  him.  The  following  prophetic  utterances  and 
addresses,  not  found  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  meet  us  in  the 
Chronicles  :  (1)  The  words  of  Shemaiah  in  the  war  between 
Eehoboam  and  Shishak,  2  Chron.  xii.  7,  8  ;  (2)  the  words  of 
Azariah  the  son  of  Obed  before  Asa,  xv.  1-7  ;  (3)  Hanani  to 
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Asa,  XVI.  7-9 ;  (4)  Jalinziel  the  Asaphite  in  the  assembling 
of  the  uatioD,  xx.  14-17  ;  (5)  Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavahu 
to  Jehoshaphat,  xx.  37  ;  (6)  the  letter  of  Elijah  to  Jehorani, 
XXL  12—15  ;  (7)  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  in  the  time 
of  Joash,  xxiv.  20  ;  (8)  a  man  of  God  to  Amaziah,  xxv.  7-9  ; 
(9)  a  prophet  to  Amaziah,  xxv.  15,  16 ;  (10)  Oded  to  Pekah, 
xxviii.  9-11.  To  extend  still  more  widely  the  sphere  of  our 
examination,  we  add  (1)  the  address  of  the  "messenger  of 
Jehovah "  in  Bochim,  Judg.  iL  1-5  ;  (2)  the  address  of  a 
prophet  to  Israel,  in  Judg.  vL  8-10  ;  (3)  the  address  of  a  man 
of  God  to  Eli,  1  Sam.  ii.  27  ff . ;  (4)  Jehovah's  words  to 
Samuel  concerning  the  house  of  Eli,  1  Sam.  iiL  11—14  ;  (5) 
Samuel's  words  to  Israel  before  the  battle  at  Ebenezer,  1  Sam. 
viL  3  ;  (6)  SamueVs  words  to  Saul  in  Gilgal,  1  Sam.  xiii. 
13  t;  (7)  Samuel  to  Saul  after  the  victory  over  Amalek, 
1  Sam.  XV. ;  (8)  Nathan  to  David  in  view  of  his  intention  to 
build  the  Temple,  2  Sam.  viL  ;  (9)  Nathan  to  David  after  his 
adultery,  2  Sam.  xiL  ;  (10)  Gad  to  David  after  the  numbering 
of  the  people,  2  Sam.  xxiv. 

After  taking  a  general  survey  of  these  utterances  and 
addresses,  and  comparing  one  with  another,  we  are  warranted 
in  assuming  that  some  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  theii 
original  form,  such  as  (in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel)  the 
addresses  of  the  man  of  God  to  Eli,  and  the  words  of  Samuel 
to  Saul  after  the  victory  over  Amalek :  this  we  infer  from 
their  peculiar  character,  their  sublimity,  and  the  difference 
between  their  style  and  that  of  the  historian  who  gives  them, 
as  this  is  seen  elsewhere  in  his  writings.  In  other  cases,  at 
least  the  essential  features  have  been  preserved,  as  in  the 
addresses  of  Nathan  to  David  :  this  is  proved  by  their  echoes 
which  reverberate  in  later  history.  Among  the  addresses 
handed  down  verbatim  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
may  be  reckoned  those  of  Isaiah  (2  Kings  xix.  6  £r.,  20  f., 
XX.  1,  5  f.,  17  f.) ;  the  "  burden  "  («&p)  in  2  Kings  ix.  25  f., 
of  primitive  and  peculiar  form,  together  with  some  other  brief 
utterances  of  prophets.  Possibly  also  the  words  of  Huldah 
are  given  in  all  essential  respects,  for  it  is  only  in  her  mouth 
(2  Kings  xxii.  19;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  27),  in  the  mouth  of 
Isaiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  19),  and  in  the  ''burden"  to  which 
reference   has  just  been  made,   that  we  find  the   prophetic 
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expression  "  declareth  Jehovah  "  (nj.T  DKp),  which  likewise 
meets  us  in  1  Sam.  iL  30  with  other  tokens  of  its  being 
original,  and  whose  high  antiquity  is  fully  attested  by  the 
Davidic  Psalms  and  2  Sara.  xxiiL  1  (cf.  Gen.  xxii.  16).  In 
some  of  these  utterances  the  historian  does  not  at  all  concern 
himself  about  giving  the  original  words ;  they  are  prophet- 
voices  which  sounded  forth  at  one  time  or  another,  and  whose 
leading  tone  he  seeks  to  give,  as  in  Judg.  vi.  8-1 0  ;  2  Kings 
xviL  13,  XXL  10-15.  Reproductions  of  prophetic  testimonies 
in  such  general  form  naturally  bear  the  impress  of  the 
reproducing  writer ;  thus,  in  the  Books  of  Judges  and  Kings 
there  is  visible  the  Deuteronomic  style  of  thought  of  their 
final  editor.  But  we  will  go  farther,  and  must  affirm 
generally  that  the  predictions  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles  bear  marked  traces  of  the  narrator's  own  hand, 
and  of  the  influence  exercised  by  indirect  sources.  The  dis- 
courses which  are  common  to  the  Chronicles  and  the  Book  of 
Kings,  are  almost  literally  the  same  in  both  ;  the  remainder, 
however,  have  quite  a  different  look.  The  addresses  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  almost  always  begin  with,  "Thus  saith 
Jehovah  "  (^\n\  idk  nb),  or,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel"  (so  also  in  Judg.  vi.  8,  and  in  2  Kings  xix.  20  before 
the  addresses  of  Isaiah)  ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  occurs  in 
them  more  frequently  than  the  phrase  '^f^  IV!  ("  because 
that "),  and  Deuteronomic  expressions  like  Wp'!',  ^V^*}*  T?  I??, 
and  others ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  liking  for  similes,  in- 
troduced by  TJ*K3  ("as"),  1  Kings  xiv.  10,  15;  2  Kings 
xxi.  13.  The  idea  of  God's  "choice"  of  Jerusalem  recurs 
in  the  same  words  in  1  Kings  xi.  36 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  27  ; 
and  the  idea  "  that  there  may  always  remain  a  light  to 
David  "  (^n^  "J**?),  1  Kings  xi.  36,  is  an  exclusive  peculiarity 
of  the  author  among  Old  Testament  writers.  The  words, 
"  I  have  raised  thee  up  from  among  the  people,  and  set 
thee  for  a  prince  over  my  people  Israel,"  occur  not  merely  in 
the  second  address  of  Ahijah  (1  Kings  xiv.  17),  but  also 
slightly  altered  in  the  address  of  Jehu  (xvi.  2).  The  words, 
"  Him  that  dieth  in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat,  and  him  that 
dieth  in  the  field  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat,"  are  found  in 
substantially  the  same  form  in  the  second  address  of  Ahijah 
(xiv.  11),  in  Jehu's  address  (xvi.  4),  and  in  that  of  Elijah  to 
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Ahab  (xxi  24).  The  threatenings,  "I  will  destroy  every 
man  child,  him  that  is  shat  up  and  him  that  is  left  at  large 
in  Israel,  and  will  sweep  behind  the  house  of  Jeroboam/'  is 
found,  with  slight  variation,  in  the  second  address  of  Ahijah 
(xiv.  10),  in  the  address  of  Elijah  to  Ahab  (xxL  21),  and  in  the 
second  address  of  Elijah  to  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  8)  ;  while  it  is 
clearly  seen  from  1  Kings  xvi  11  and  2  Kings  xiv.  26,  that 
the  form  of  these  threatenings  is  the  style  of  the  narrator. 
It  is  therefore  undeniable  that  almost  all  these  prophet- 
utterances,  80  far  as  a  common  impress  is  possible  at  all, 
are  of  similar  t}rpe,  and  that  the  common  bond  which 
unites  them  is  no  other  than  the  subjectivity  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic  narrator.  A  similar  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
regarding  the  prophetic  addresses  in  the  Chronicles,  which 
likewise  so  extensively  bear  the  unmistakable  traces  of  the 
Chronicler's  own  treatment,  that  Caspari,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war  (p.  53  ff.),  acknowledges,  even 
regarding  what  seems  to  be  the  most  original  of  all  the 
addresses  (in  2  Chron.  xv.  2-7),  that  it  recalls  the  peculiar 
style  of  the  Chronicler.  In  the  case  of  the  Chronicler,  how- 
ever, whose  chief  source  of  material  must  have  resembled  the 
spirit  and  style  of  his  own, — an  assumption  which  the  Book 
of  Ezra  especially  warrants  us  in  making, — it  is  less  easy  to 
say  how  far  he  exercised  a  free  hand  than  it  is  in  the 
case  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  who  seems  to  have 
found  the  most  of  the  addresses  merely  indicated  in  outline, 
and  to  have  freely  reproduced  them  from  such  sketches. 

If  these  discourses  had  come  down  to  us  in  their  original 
form,  we  should  possess  in  them  an  exceedingly  important 
source  of  information  for  the  history  of  the  development  of 
prophetic  ideas  and  forms  of  expression.  We  should  then 
know  that  Isaiah's  favourite  phrase,  "  for  Jehovah  hath 
spoken  it "  (^3'7  TJSn\  ^3),  so  far  as  we  have  information,  was 
first  employed  by  Ahijah  (1  Kings  xiv.  11);  that  Joel,  when 
he  prophesied  "  in  Jerusalem  shall  be  deliverance "  (Joel  iii 
5),  had  been  preceded  by  Shemaiah  (2  Chron.  xii.  7) ;  that 
Hosea,  in  iii.  4  (cf.  v.  15),  took  up  again  the  utterance  of 
Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  "  And  many  days  shall  Israel  con- 
tinue without  the  true  God,  and  without  a  teaching  priest, 
and  without  law ;  but  when  they  turn  in  their  distress  "... 

VOL.  i.  B 
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(2  Chron.  xv.  3  f.,  where,  as  the  parallel  proves,  the  perfects 
ia  ver.  4  are  to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
phetic context);  that  in  Jer.  xxxL  16  we  have  an  echo  of 
an  utterance  hj  the  same  Zechariah,  in  the  words,  *"  lor  there 
%8  a  reward  to  thy  work;"  that  Hanani,  in  saying,  ^The  eyes 
of  Jehovah  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth" 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  9),  is  the  precursor  of  Zechariah  (iv.  10);  and 
there  are  other  similar  instances.  But,  considering  the  influ- 
ence which  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  historians  exercised 
upon  the  discourses  which  they  communicate  (cf.  for  instance, 
2  Chron.  xv.  2  with  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9  ;  2  Chron.  xiL  5 
with  xxiv.  20;  also  ver.  7  with  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  21,  and 
the  parallel  in  2  Kings  xxiL  13;  and  2  Chron.  xv.  5,  "In 
those  times,"  with  Dan.  xi.  14) ;  considering  also  the  difficulty 
in  finding  out  the  original  elements  of  these  addresses  (pos- 
sibly, for  instance,  the  idea  that  a  light  will  remain  to  David, 
1  Kings  XV.  4,  2  Kings  viil  19,  was  really  first  expressed  by 
Ahijah,  1  Kings  xi  36),  one  will  be  able  to  make  of  them 
for  this  purpose  only  a  cautious  and  sparing  use.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  such  expressions  as,  "  to  put  my  name 
there,"  1  Kings  xi.  36,  and  "he  shall  root  out  Israel  from 
this  good  land,"  1  Kings  xiv.  15,  have  received  the  Deutero- 
nomic  form  (see  Deut.  xii  5,  21,  xiv.  24,  xxix.  27)  from 
the  prophet  or  from  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Eangs  (cf. 
1  Kings  ix.  3  and  the  parallel  passages  in  2  Chron.  viL  20, 
ix.  7 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  7  f.).  There  remains,  however,  in  the 
predictions  of  those  older  prophets,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
original  matter  for  enabling  us  to  see  in  them  the  prefigura- 
tions  and  predecessors  of  the  later  ones.  Thus  Shemaiah, 
with  his  threat  against  Behoboam  and  its  later  modification 
(2  Chron.  xiL  5-8),  reminds  us  of  Micah  opposing  Hezekiah 
(Jer.  xxvi.  17  ff.).  The  position  assumed  by  Hanaui  towards 
Asa,  when  he  invoked  the  aid  of  Syria,  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  Isaiah  in  relation  to  Ahaz, — as  there  is  also  a  close 
resemblance  generally  between  both  events.  Like  the  man 
of  God  in  Bethel,  Hosea  and  Amos  prophesied  against  the 
"  high  places  of  Aven  "  (Hos.  x.  8),  and  the  "  altars  of  Bethel " 
(Amoe  iiL  14,  ix.  1).  When  Amos,  in  consequence  of  the 
divine  call  (Amos  viL  15),  leaves  his  home  and  betakes  him- 
self to  Bethel,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Israelitish  image-worship, 
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in  order  to  prophesy  against  the  idolatrous  kingdom,  is 
there  not  in  this  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the  prophet 
in  1  Ejings  xiii.?  Aad  when  Hanani,  in  consequence  of 
denouncing  Asa,  is  thrown  into  prison,  is  this  not  a  kind  of 
prelude  to  the  subsequent  fate  of  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah 
(1  Kings  xxii.),  and  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.)  ?  Moreover, 
Ahijah's  symbolization  and  confirmation  of  what  he  predicted, 
by  rending  into  twelve  pieces  a  new  garment  (a  symbol  of 
the  kingdom  still  undivided  and  strong),  has  its  analogies  in 
the  history  of  the  earlier  prophets  (1  Sam.  xv.  26—29)  as  in 
that  of  the  later  (Jer.  xxiL).  It  is  only  such  signs  (Donate) 
as  that  by  which  the  prophet  who  came  from  Judali  to  Bethel 
confirmed  his  prophecy  (1  Kings  xiiL  3),  that  almost  wholly 
disappear  from  the  later  history  of  the  prophets,  though  even 
Isaiah  does  not  disdain  to  offer  King  Ahaz  a  sign  in  verifica- 
tion of  his  prophetic  testimony  (Isa.  vii.  11). 

No  essential  difference  exists  between  the  prophecy  of 
earlier  and  that  of  later  times ;  in  particular,  we  see  it  is  the 
same  spirit  which  from  the  first,  and  aU  through,  unites  the 
prophets  of  both  kingdoms,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
action  which  was  necessitated  by  different  circumstances. 
But  differences  do  present  themselves.  The  earlier  prophets 
are  exclusively  occupied  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, and  do  not  as  yet  draw  within  their  range  the  history 
of  other  nations  in  the  world  with  which  that  of  Israel  was 
closely  interwoven ;  their  predictions  are  exclusively  directed 
to  the  king  and  people  of  both  kingdoms,  and  not  yet  to  a 
foreign  nation, — one  of  the  neighbouring  peoples,  or  what  we 
might  expect,  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians ;  the  Messianic 
element  still  lies  in  a  non-transparent  chrysalis  state ;  and 
the  poetry  of  thought  and  language,  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared as  the  result  of  prophetic  inspiration,  announces  itself 
only  in  some  striking  figures  of  speech.  As  we  have  seen, 
it  is  perhaps  scarcely  possible  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion 
regarding  the  style  of  delivery  of  these  older  prophets ;  but, 
from  a  general  impression  of  a  sufficiently  reliable  kind,  we 
may  distinguish  prophecy,  down  till  about  the  time  of  King 
Joash,  as  the  prophecy  of  overmastering  action,  from  the 
later  prophecy,  which  was  that  of  convincing  speech:  as 
remarked  by  G.  Baur,  in  the  case  of  the  older  prophets  it  is 
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only  as  a  confirmation  of  clear  inward  conviction  that  concern 
is  shown  about  words, — the  modest  attendants  of  powerful 
external  action.  Just  for  this  reason  they  could  not  very 
well  produce  prophetic  writings  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  But  even  from  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  prophets  as  a 
body  had  made  it  a  part  of  the  duties  of  their  calling  to  treat 
the  history  of  their  time  in  a  theocratic-pragmatic  way.  The 
cloistral,  but  by  no  means  quietistic,  retirement  of  the  life  in 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  was  specially  favourable  in  the 
northern  kingdom  to  this  literary  occupation,  and  secured  for 
it  unquestioned  liberty.  From  2  Chron.  xx.  34,  however,  we 
perceive  that  prophets  in  Judah  likewise  occupied  themselves 
with  the  writing  of  history ;  for  the  prophet  Jehu  belonged 
to  Judah,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  2  Chron.  xix.  1—3, 
lived  in  Jerusalem. 

The  literature  of  predictive  writings,  however,  properly  so 
called,  had  begun  in  the  time  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah 
with  the  **  vision  "  (I^tn)  of  Obadiah, — for  we  think  we  have 
proved  elsewhere^  that  this  pamphlet  against  Edom  was 
occasioned  by  the  calamity  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  16, 
17,  to  which  also  Joel  and  Amos  refer.  Obadiah  was 
followed  by  Joel,  who  had  before  him  the  prophecy  of  the 
former,  introducing  into  the  wider  and  fuller  circle  of  his 
own  publication,  not  only  matter,  but  also  expressions,  found 
in  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah.  Here  again  the  prophetic 
literature,  in  the  higher  sense,  shows  how  it  grew  out  of  the 
prophetico-historical  literature;  for  Joel  informs  us  of  the 
result  of  the  penitential  woi*ship  which  had  been  brought 
about  through  his  appeal,  in  a  historical  passage  (iL  18,  19a) 
connecting  the  two  parts  of  his  writings.  It  is  now  the 
fashion  to  bring  him  down  into  post-exilic  times,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  worst  fruits  of  the  forced  consistency  of  Penta- 
teuch -  criticism :  noticing  is  more  certain  than  that  he 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Joash  the  king 
of  Judah.'     Obadiah  and  Joel  were  contemporaries  of  Elisha. 

>  In  the  essay,  "When  did  Obadiah  Prophesy?*'  Zeitschrift  fUr  das 
gesammte  lutheri$che  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1851,  p.  91  ff. 

•  See  my  essay,  "  Two  certain  Results  regarding  the  Prophecy  of  Joel," 
in  the  same  journal,  1851,  p.  306  if. ;  cf.  Le  Propheie  Joel  nach  K  Le 
Savoureux,  Ton  Ant.  J.  Bautngartuer,  Paris  1888. 
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Elisha  himself  wrote  nothiDg ;  but  from  the  schools  under  his 
guidance  there  proceeded,  not  merely  prophetic  deeds,  but  also 
prophetic  writings;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  writings  which 
bear  the  name  of  Jonah,  whom  an  ancient  Haggada  describes 
as  one  of  the  "  sons  of  the  prophets "  (D^K'njn  ^^n)  of  the 
school  of  Elisha,  do  not  so  much  belong  to  the  prophetic 
literature,  in  the  higher  sense,  as  rather  to  the  prophetico- 
historical,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  historical  writings  by  prophets. 
An  approximation  to  the  time  when  Jonah  was  sent  to 
Nineveh  may  seem  from  2  Kings  xiv.  25 — according  to  which 
Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai,  of  Gath-hepher,  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun,  had  predicted  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  to  its  promised  extent  —  a  prediction  which  was 
fulfilled  in  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash,  the  third  of  his  house 
after  Jehu,  and  which  thus  was  issued  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  if  not  even  under  Joash.  The  mission 
to  Nineveh  may  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  this  predic- 
tion. A  glance  at  the  Book  of  Amos,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  us  that  at  the  time  when  this  prophet  flourished, 
Assyria  was  about  to  arise  again.  The  indication  of  time, 
"  two  years  before  the  earthquake  "  (Amos  i  1),  fixes  nothing 
for  us.  But  if  Amos  prophesied  **  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  king 
of  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel," 
then — assuming  that,  according  to  2  Kings  xiv.  23,  Jero- 
boam II.  had  reigned  forty-one  years,  from  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Amaziah,  and  was  thus  for  fourteen  years  contemporary 
with  Amaziah,  and  for  twenty-seven  years  with  Uzziah — his 
period  of  activity  lay  in  the  last  twenty -seven  years  of 
Jeroboam's  reign.  When  he  appeared,  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  still  at  the  height  of  its  power  which  had  been  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  Jeroboam,  while  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
vras  yet  in  the  low  estate  into  which  it  had  fallen  under 
Amaziah ;  for  both,  he  predicts  a  common  fate  to  befall  them 
at  the  hands  of  Assyria,  which,  though  not  mentioned,  is  never- 
theless clearly  meant.  The  beginning  of  the  public  ministry 
of  HosEA  comes  into  contact,  at  most,  with  the  close  of  the 
ministry  of  Amos.  The  symbolical  portion  (chaps.  i.-iii.) 
with  which  his  book  begins  takes  us  to  the  last  five  years  of 
Jeroboam's  reign,  and  the  subsequent  prophetic  discourses  are 
not  out  of  accord  with  the  statement  in  chap.  i.  1  (which  is 
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from  a  later  hand),  according  to  which  this  prophet  continued 
to  prophesy  under  Hezekiah,  and  thus  till  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah.  After  Hosea,  the  Ephraim- 
itish  Jeremiah,  appeared  Isaiah,  who  according  to  chap.  vi. 
was  called  in  the  last  year  of  Uzziah,  about  twenty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  IL  His  younger  contemporary 
was  MiCAH,  of  Moresheth,  who,  according  to  chap.  i.  1,  did 
not  appear  till  some  time  within  the  reign  of  Jotham,  and 
whose  book,  according  to  the  inscription  "  concerning  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem,"  must  have  been  composed  after  the  fall  of 
Samaria  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  (with  which 
also  the  narrative  in  Jer.  xxvi  17  if.  agrees),  so  that 
his  ministry  thus  began  and  ended  within  the  far  longer 
ministry  of  Isaiah.  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  Nahum, 
the  Elkoshite,  whose  "  burden  of  Nineveh "  closes  the  pro- 
phetic writings  of  the  Assyrian  period :  he  prophesied  after 
the  defeat  of  Sennacherib,  when  the  power  of  Assyria  was 
broken;  but  the  yoke  on  Judah's  neck  (L  13)  was  to  be 
viewed  as  broken  only  if  Assyria  did  not  rise  again.  Nahum 
was  followed  by  Habakeuk,  who,  among  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  was  the  last  of  the  Isaianic  type,  and  began  to 
announce  a  new  era  of  judgment,  —  the  Chaldean.  He 
prophesied  before  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah,^  during  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  and  possibly  even  as  early  as  Manasseh's  time. 

With  Zephaniah,  then,  begins  the  series  of  prophets  of  the 
type  of  Jeremiah,  whom  he  resembles  in  following  older 
prophets,  and  reproducing  their  materials  and  words  in  a 
kind  of  mosaic  Jebehiah,  according  to  the  opening  verse 
in  his  prophecy,  was  called  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah's 
reign ;  hence  he  began  his  public  ministry  before  Zephaniah, 
— ^for  internal  grounds '  compel  us  to  place  the  prophecies  of 
the  latter  after  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign.  Jere- 
miah's ministry  in  Judaea,  and  finally  in  Egypt,  lasted  more 
than  eighty  years.  In  his  last  prophetic  discourse  (chap,  xliv.) 
be  gives  a  pledge  of  the  certain  fulfilment  of  its  threats,  in 
the  approaching  fall  of  Pharaoh-Hophrah,  who  in  the  year 
570  B.a  lost  throne  and  life  in  the  same  place  where  his 
great-grandfather  Fsammetichus,  a  century  before,  had  seized 

^  See  my  Commentary  on  these  prophets.  1843. 

'  See  my  article  on  Zephaniah  in  Herzogfs  Cyclopaedia, 
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the  Egyptian  crown.  Contemporaneously  with  Jeremiah, 
though  without  knowing  him  personally,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  Ezekiel  wrought  in  the  same  spirit  among  the  exiles 
of  Judah.  According  to  chap.  i.  1,  2,  his  call  took  place  in 
the  thirtieth  year,  t.e.  of  the  era  of  Nabopolassar,  which  is 
nearly  the  fifth  year  after  the  captivity  of  Jehoiakim, 
595  B.a  The  latest  date  associated  with  his  ministry  (xxix. 
17)  is  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  captivity,  which  is  the 
sixteenth  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — the  period 
between  Nebuchadnezzar's  raising  of  the  siege  of  Tyre  and 
his  expedition  against  Egypt.  We  thus  know  of  a  ministry 
of  twenty-two  years  on  the  part  of  this  prophet,  who,  when 
called,  may  have  already  been  older  than  the  still  very  youth- 
ful Jeremiah.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  are  the  two  great 
prophets  who  spread  their  praying  and  protecting  hands  over 
Jerusalem  as  long  as  possible,  and  when  the  catastrophe  was 
inevitable,  saved  it  even  in  its  fall  Their  announcements, 
together  with  the  prophetic  sermon  in  Isa.  chaps.  xl.-lxvi., 
have  bridged  over  the  chasm  of  the  exile,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  restored  national  church  of  post -exilian 
timea  This  community  was  cheered  and  encouraged  by 
Haggai,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  through  his 
prediction  of  the  glory  in  store  for  the  temple,  now  rising 
anew  from  its  ruins,  and  for  the  house  of  David,  which  was 
again  coming  to  honour  in  Zerubbabel.  Only  two  months 
later  Zechabuh  appeared:  his  last  predictive  discourse 
belongs  to  the  third  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  year  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  edict  requiring  the  building  of  the 
temple  to  be  continued.  The  predictions  of  the  second 
portion  of  his  book  (chaps,  ix.— xiv.)  are  thoroughly  eschetto- 
logical  and  apocalyptic,  and  make  use  of  older  circumstances 
and  utterances  of  prophets  as  emblems  of  the  final  future. 
Prophecy  was  now  silent  for  a  considerable  time,  until  the 
last  prophet- voice  of  the  Old  Covenant  was  heard  in  Malachi. 
His  book  accords  with  the  state  of  things  found  by  Nehemiah 
on  the  occasion  of  his  second  stay  in  Jerusalem  under  Darius 
Nothus ;  and  it  was  his  peculiar  calling  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  redemption  to  predict  the  speedy  advent  of  the 
messenger  appointed  to  precede  the  coming  of  the  Lord, — 
namely,  Elijah  the  prophet, — and  that  the  forerunner  would 
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then  be  followed  by  the  Lord  Himself,  as  "  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant "  (n^^n  ^KpO),  the  Messenger  or  Mediator  of  a  New 
Covenant. 

This  survey  shows  that  the  arrangement  of  the  ''later 
prophets"  in  the  Canon  is  not  strictly  chronological.  The 
three  "  greater "  prophets,  who  are  so  called  because  of  the 
extent  of  their  books  of  prophecy,  stand  together;  and  the 
twelve  "  minor  "  prophets,  because  of  the  smaller  extent  of 
their  books  of  prophecy,  are  conjoined  in  a  fiovofiifiXo^,  as 
Melito  calls  it,  which  is  named  "^fc^  D^^C^,  in  the  Masora  "^P^w 
(="*PJ(  ^.^),  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect  oi  B(o8€tea  (Wisd. 
xlix.  10  ;  Josephus,  c.  Apion,  i  8;  cf.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes. 
iii.  10),  but  also  to  hti>S€Kavp6(f>rjTop  (the  Book  of  the  Twelve 
Prophets).  Within  this  collection  of  .the  smaller  prophetical 
books,  chronological  order  is  so  far  observed  as  that  they  fall  into 
three  groups,  representing  three  periods  of  prophetic  literature, 
viz.  prophets  of  the  Assyrian  period  (Hosea  to  Nahum),  pro- 
phets of  the  Chaldean  period  (Habakkuk  and  Zephaniah),  and 
prophets  of  the  post-exilian  period  (Haggai  to  Malachi). 
There  is,  moreover,  an  evident  desire  to  join,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  prophet  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  with  one  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  Judah, — thus,  Hosea  with  Joel,  Amos 
with  Obadiah,  Jonah  with  Micah,  Nahum  with  Habakkuk. 
Besides  this,  however,  Hosea  stands  first,  not  so  much  because 
the  opening  word  in  his  book  (viz.  J^pn*?,  "  beginning  ")  made 
this  an  appropriate  one  with  which  to  begin  the  collection, — 
still  less  because  (as  is  stated  in  Bathra  146)  of  the  four 
prophets,  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  Amos  and  Micah,  he  was  the  first 
to  be  called, — but  (in  the  same  way  as,  among  the  Pauline 
letters,  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  is  placed  first)  because  his 
book  is  the  largest;  and  this  principle  of  arrangement  becomes 
more  prominent  in  the  Septuagint,  in  which  Hosea  comes  first 
with  fourteen  chapters,  while  Amos  follows  with  nine,  then 
Micah  with  seven,  Joel  with  three,  Obadiah  with  one  ;  a  new 
series  next  begins  with  Jonah.  The  reason  why,  in  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  Joel  immediately  follows  Hosea,  may  lie  in 
the  contrast  between  the  complaint  of  Joel  over  the  all-parch- 
ing heat  and  the  all-devouring  swarms  of  insects  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  illustrations  from  vegetable  life — bright,  fresh, 
and  fragrant — at  the  close  of  Hosea  on  the  other.      Amos 
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then  succeeds  Joel,  because,  taking  up  again  the  announcement 
of  judgment  with  which  the  latter  concludes  (Joel  iv.  16),  he 
opens  bis  book  with  the  words,  "  Jehovah  will  roar  out  of 
Zion,  and  utter  His  voice  from  Jerusalem."  Obadiah  follows, 
on  account  of  the  mutual  relation  between  Obad.  19  and 
Amos  ix.  12.  And  Jonah  comes  after  Obadiah,  for  the  latter 
begins, "  We  have  heard  tidings  from  Jehovah,  and  a  messenger 
is  sent  among  the  nations,"  and  Jonah  was  such  a  messenger. 
Similar  reasons  of  a  more  accidental  character  aided  in  the 
combination  of  a  Judaic  with  an  Israelitish  prophet.  The 
fact  that  Zephaniah  follows  Habakkuk  is  explained  on  such  a 
ground,  which  happens  also  to  accord  with  the  chronological 
order;  for  a  catchword  in  the  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  (L  7), 
**  Hold  thy  peace  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God,"  is  taken 
from  Habakkuk  (il  20).  The  post-exilian  prophets  (called  in 
the  Talmud  D^iinKn  D^K^33n,  "  the  last  prophets  ")  then  form 
the  close,  necessarily  following  in  the  order  of  time  and  in 
accordance  with  the  contents  of  the  books  ;  for,  like  the  trans- 
position of  Joel  into  the  post-exilian  period,  the  transposition 
of  Malachi  into  the  time  before  Ezra  is  one  of  the  evil  results 
of  forced  consistency  in  Fentateuchal  criticism.^ 

We  now  return  to  the  so-called  Greater  Prophets.  These 
immediately  follow  the  Book  of  Kings,  which  is  now  divided 
into  two  parts ;  and  at  the  head,  in  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  in 
the  Alexandrian  and  Syriac  Canon,  stands  Isaiah.  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, — such  is  the  Masoretic  arrangement,^  in 
accordance  with  the  chronological  order  of  their  appearance. 
In  the  manuscripts,  particularly  the  German  and  French,  an- 

*  From  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  any  reference  to  the  Priest-code  is  found  in 
Malachi,  but  rather,  on  the  other  hand,  more  reference  to  Deuteronomy, — 
for  to  him  the  Levite  is  identical  with  the  priest  (ii.  4-7),  his  proscribing 
of  mixed  marriages  (ii.  11)  rests  on  Deut  vii.  3  (but  cf.  also  Ezra  is.  14), 
and  his  requirement  of  the  tithe  and  the  heave-olfering  (iii.  8-12)  is  stated 
in  Deuteronomic  language  in  Deut  xii.  6,  zi.  17, — one  must  draw  another 
inference  than  that  false  conclusion  of  Fentateuchal  criticism. 

'  In  Ochla  we-oMa^  indeed,  the  citations  from  Isaiah  follow  those  from 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;  but  when  the  Masora  reckons  Isa.  zvii.  3,  ^:;n 

•  •• 

D^K^33n,  t.tf.  the  middle  verse  of  the  division  called  the  D^K^33»  it  is 

•      •   •  ^  «      •  • 

understood  that  Isaiah  is  the  first  prophet  following  alter  the  series  from 
Joshua  to  Kings. 
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other  arrangement  is  occasionally  found, — Kings,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Isaiah  :  this  is  the  order  laid  down  in  the  Baraitha 
(i.e.  the  collection  of  treatises  not  taken  into  the  official 
Mishna)  regarding  the  consecution  of  the  Biblical  books  and 
their  authors,  and  the  regulating  principle  here  was,  as  shown 
in  the  Oemara,'  affinity  of  contents.  Jeremiah  follows  the 
Book  of  Kings  because  his  prophecies  almost  wholly  relate  to 
the  Chaldean  catastrophe,  with  which  the  Book  of  Kings  con- 
cludes ;  and  Isaiah  follows  Ezekiel,  whose  book  ends  with 
consolation,  because  the  hortatory  portion  of  Isaiah  is  consola- 
tion throughout'  In  opposition  to  this  Talmudic  arrangement, 
— ^which  Lagarde  {Symmicta,  p.  142)  and  others,  following 
Eichhorn,  erroneously  regard  as  meant  to  be  chronological,  but 
which  Cornill  {Jeremia  und  seine  Zeit,  1880)  thinks  was  in- 
tended to  express  progressive  estimation  of  the  worth  of  the 
several  works, — the  order  given  in  the  Masora,  for  which 
better  reasons  can  be  assigned,  and  which  is  further  attested 
by  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers  (Melito,  Origen,  and 
Jerome),  has  justly  maintained  its  superiority. 

*  The  explanation  is  not  a  false  one,  but  neither  is  it  exhaustive.  The 
Baraitha  regards  Jeremiah  as  the  author  not  merely  of  the  book  contain- 
ing his  prophecies  but  also  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  so  that  "  Kings "  and 
"Jeremiah"  inseparably  cohere,  forming  the  links  uniting  the  "former 
prophets"  with  the  "later  prophets ;"  see  Marx  (DalmanX  TradUio  Rab- 
binorum  veterrima  de  librorum  V.  T.  ordine  atque  origine,  1884,  pp.  34-37. 

'  It  is  precisely  with  reference  to  chaps.  xl.~lxvi.  that  Isaiah  is  regarded 
as  the  prophet  of  comfort  xccr'  iioxii^ ;  so  that  according  to  Bercuhoih  b7by 
whoever  sees  Isaiah  in  a  dream  may  look  for  consolation  ;  and  according 
to  the  Midrash  on  the  Lamentations,  all  the  ill  that  Jeremiah  predicted 
was  by  Isaiah  turned  beforehand  into  good. 
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TO 

THE   BOOK  OF  ISAIAH, 

ESPECIALLY  THE  FIBST  PART,  CHAPS.  L-XXXIX. 


i  1.  The  Time  of  ihe  Prophet 

The  first  requisite  for  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  is  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  and  of 
the  periods  during  which  he  exercised  his  ministry.  The 
first  period  embraces  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham.  The 
starting-point  is  determined  in  accordance  with  the  view 
taken  of  chap,  vi  ;  but,  in  any  case,  Isaiah  appeared  about 
the  end  of  Uzziah's  reign,  and  thereafter  laboured  continuously 
through  the  sixteen  years  of  Jotham's  reign.  The  first  twenty- 
seven  years  of  the  fifty-two  during  which  Uzziah  reigned  run 
parallel  with  the  last  twenty-seven  of  the  forty-one  during 
which  Jeroboam  11.  ruled.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  under 
Joash  and  his  son  Jeroboam  II.,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
under  Uzziah  and  his  son  Jotham,  each  passed  through  a 
season  of  outward  splendour  greater  in  height  and  duration 
than  had  ever  been  previously  experienced.  In  proportion 
as  the  glory  of  the  one  kingdom  faded,  that  of  the  other 
flourbhed ;  the  bloom  of  the  northern  kingdom  grew  fainter 
as  that  of  the  south  grew  brighter  and  excelled  the  other. 
But  outward  splendour,  in  this  case  as  in  the  former,  carried 
within  it  the  seeds  of  ruin  and  decay  ;  for  prosperity  degene- 
rated into  luxury,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  stiffened  into 
idolatry.  It  was  during  this  last  and  longest  season  of  pro- 
sperity in  Judah  that  Isaiah  appeared,  called  to  the  sad  task 
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of  vainly  preaching  repentance,  and  therefore  also  of  announc- 
ing the  judgment  of  hardening  and  devastation,  of  the  ban 
and  banishment  The  second  period  of  his  ministry  extends 
from  the  accession  of  Ahaz  to  that  of  Hezekiah.  During  these 
sixteen  years  three  events  occurred,  all  combining  to  bring  on 
a  new  and  momentous  turn  in  the  fate  of  Judah.  In  place 
of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  which  had  been  conducted  under 
Uzziah  and  Jotham  with  regularity  and  in  external  con- 
formity to  the  law,  open  idol-worship  of  the  most  varied  and 
abominable  character  conmienced  with  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 
Then  were  resumed  and  continued  the  hostilities  already 
begun  under  Jotham's  reign  by  Pekah  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
Bezin  the  king  of  Damascene  Syria :  the  Syro-Ephraimitish 
war  threatened  Jerusalem  with  the  express  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  Davidic  kingdom.  In  this  distress,  Ahaz  invoked 
the  aid  of  Tiglath-Pileser  the  king  of  Assyria ;  he  made  flesh 
his  arm,  and  thereby  entangled  the  people  of  Jehovah  with 
the  kingdom  of  the  world  in  a  manner  unknown  before,  so 
that  they  thenceforward  completely  lost  their  independence. 
The  kingdom  of  the  world  is  the  Nimrodic  form  of  the 
heathen  state.  Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  constant 
endeavour  to  burst  beyond  its  natural  boundaries,  not  merely 
for  purposes  of  self-defence  or  revenge,  but  for  conquest,  and 
to  throw  itself  upon  foreign  nations  like  an  avalanche,  that  it 
may  become  an  ever-growing  and  world-embracing  colossus. 
Assyria  and  Home  are  the  first  and  the  last  members  of  the 
world-kingdom  that  brought  enslavement  and  oppression  on 
Israel  throughout  her  history.  The  times  of  Isaiah  saw  the 
approach  of  the  calamity.  Placed  thus  on  the  verge  of  this 
new  and  important  change  in  history,  and  embracing  the 
whole  with  his  far-seeing  eye,  Isaiah  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
universal  prophet  of  Israel.  The  third  period  of  his  active 
ministry  extends  from  the  beginning  to  nearly  the  end  of 
Hezekiah's  reign.  Under  this  king  the  nation  rose  almost  in 
the  same  degree  as  it  had  fallen  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 
He  forsook  the  course  of  his  idolatrous  father,  and  restored 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  mass  of  the  people,  indeed, 
i*emained  at  heart  unchanged,  but  Judah  had  once  more  an 
upright  king  who  listened  to  the  word  of  the  prophets  at  his 
side,  —  two  pillars  of  the  state,  men  of  might  in  prayer 
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(2  GhroD.  xxxii  20).  When  it  came  therefore  to  a  breaking 
off  from  the  Assyrian  domination,  this  was  certainly  an  act 
of  unbelief  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  since  they  relied  on  help  from  Egypt, — an  expectation 
which  caused  ruin  to  the  northern  kingdom  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Hezekiah's  reign, — but,  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah,  an 
act  of  faith  in  Jehovah  (2  Kings  xviii.  7).  When  Senna- 
cherib then,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sargon,  was  coming 
against  Jerusalem,  conquering  the  country  and  laying  every- 
thing waste,  while  Egypt  did  not  bring  the  help  that  had 
been  promised,  the  carnal  defiance  of  the  magnates  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  brought  its  own  punishment.  But  Jehovah 
averted  the  worst  of  the  impending  calamity ;  the  flower  of 
the  Assyrian  host  was  destroyed  in  a  night,  so  that,  as  in  the 
Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  now  also  there  was  no  proper  invest- 
ment of  Jerusalem;  thus  the  faith  of  the  king  and  of  the 
better  portion  of  the  people  received  a  reward  for  their  quiet 
resting  in  the  word  of  promisa  There  was  still  a  power  in  the 
state  that  preserved  it  from  ruin ;  and  the  coming  doom, 
shown  in  chap.  vL  to  be  inevitable,  was  yet  once  more  delayed 
when  the  last  annihilating  blow  was  to  have  been  expected. 
It  was  in  this  miraculous  deliverance,  which  Isaiah  predicted, 
and  for  which  he  prepared  the  way,  that  the  public  ministry 
of  the  prophet  reached  its  culmination.  Isaiah  is  the  Amos 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  for,  like  the  latter,  he  has  the 
dreadful  vocation  to  see  and  proclaim  the  fact  that  the  time 
of  forgiveness  for  Israel  as  a  people  and  kingdom  is  gone  for 
ever.  But  he  was  not  likewise  the  Hosea  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  for  the  dreadful  call  to  accompany  the  fatal  course  of 
his  country  with  the  knell  of  prophetic  announcements  was 
not  assigned  to  Isaiah,  but  to  Jeremiah.  This  is  the  Hosea 
of  the  southern  kingdom ;  for  to  Isaiah  was  granted  what 
was  refused  to  his  successor  Jeremiah,  once  more  to  restrain, 
through  the  might  of  his  prophetic  power,  arising  from  the 
deep  and  strong  spirit  of  faith,  the  coming  of  the  night,  which 
threatened  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  judgment  to  engulf 
his  people.  The  Assyrian  oppressions  ceased,  and,  so  far  as 
Judah  was  concerned,  were  not  to  be  renewed.  The  view 
beyond  Assyria  was  clear,  and  prophecy  was  about  to  be 
concerned    with    the    next   world  -  kingdom,  now   cautiously 
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approaching.  Beyond  the  noon-tide  of  his  public  ministry 
there  remained  the  evening  of  life,  which  he  cannot  have 
idly  spent,  devoid  of  word  or  deed.  But  though  he  no 
longer  took  part  in  public  affairs,  he  lived  to  the  beginning 
of  Manasseh's  reign,  when,  according  to  credible  tradition  ^ 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Heb.  xi.  37  ("they  were  sawn 
asunder  "),  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  heathenism  which  had 
once  more  become  predominant. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  assigning  numbers  which 
might  indicate  the  length  of  reign  of  the  four  (or,  including 
Manasseh,  five)  kings  of  Judah  under  whom  Isaiah  exercised 
liis  ministry.  It  is  certainly  difficult  enough  to  make  a 
thoroughly  harmonious  and  consistent  arrangement  of  the 
dates  given  in  the  Book  of  Kings  and  also  in  the  Chronicles ; 
but  at  present,  after  the  monument  literature  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  has  also  come  forward  as  a  witness,  it  is  un- 
deniably certain  that  the  Biblical  numbers  assigned  to  the 
reigns  of  kings  occasionally  need  correction,  though  in  other 
respects  they  are  proved  to  be  true  by  indubitable  Assyrio- 
logical  testimonies. 

The  founder  of  tlie  received  Biblical  chronology  was  James 
Ussher  (Usserius),  in  his  AnnaUs  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti, 
1650-54,^  a  work  at  which  he  had  laboured  for  sixty  years. 
We  give  here  a  tabular  view  of  his  reckoning  in  that  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  kings  under  whom  those  prophets  flour- 
ished who  committed  their  prophecies  to  writing.  The 
Biblical  reckoning  of  this  section  rests  on  trustworthy 
tradition,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  it  is  uncertain  how 

^  According  to  the  Talmudic  treatise,  Jebamoth  496,  it  was  found  in  a 
genealogical  list  of  a  Jerusalem  family  ;  and  according  to  Sanhedrin  1036 
in  a  Targum  on  2  Kings  xxi.  16  (published  by  Assemani,  CatcU.  VcUic. 
i.  452),  it  is  amplified  in  a  Jerusalem  Targum  which  the  Codex  RettchUn 
puts  in  the  margin,  Izvi.  1 ;  and  appears  in  simpler  form  (compared  with 
the  Targum)  in  the  Apocryphal  "Ascension  of  leaiah"  (edited  in  the 
Ethiopic  text  by  Rich.  Laurence  in  1819,  and  by  Aug.  Dillmann  in 
1877  ;  in  Greek,  from  a  MS.  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  by  0.  von 
Qebhardt  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschriftj  xxi.  330  ff.),  to  which  Origen  appeals. 
Regarding  a  Persian  form  of  this  *' Ascension,"  or  rather  the  kindred 
"  Vision  of  Isaiah,''  see  Spiegel,  Literatur  der  Parsen^  p.  128  flf. 

'  Gustav  Baur  also  made  Ussher's  system  the  basis  of  his  Tdbellen  iiher 
die  OeschiehU  des  inraeL  Volkes,  1848,  except  where  Prideaux  (on  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah)  and  Bunsen  (on  Egypt)  offered  something  better. 
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tbe  Scripture  historian  himself  counted  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  reigns,  and  the  mutual  relation  of  these  in  both 
kingdoms.  Alongside  of  Ussher's  calculations,  accordingly,  I 
place,  by  way  of  example,  those  of  my  friend  Aug.  Kohler 
(in  the  appendix  to  his  Bihlische  Oeschichte  des  A,  T.,  1884). 
The  figures  within  parentheses  beside  the  name  of  the  king 
indicate  the  duration  of  his  rule,  and  the  large  numbers  give 
the  year  in  which  the  monarch  in  question  ascended  the 
throne. 


JUDAH. 


Athaliah  (6^ 
J  cash  (40), 
Amaziah  (29), 
Uzziab  (52), 


Jotham  (16), 

Sole  ruler, 
Ahaz  (16), 
Hezekiah  (29), 
Manasseb  (55)^ 
Amon  (2),  . 
Jogiah  (31X 


Ussher. 

Kohler. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

884 

881 

878 

875 

839 

836 

810 

807 

758 

755 

742 

739 

726 

724 

698 

695 

643 

640 

641 

638 

Israel. 


Jehu  (28), 
Jehoahaz (17^ 
Jehoash  (16), 
Jeroboam  11.(41), 
Zechariah  (|X 
Shallum  (^), 
Menahem  (10), 
Pekahiah  (2), 
Pekah  (20), 

Interregnum 
Hoshca  (9), 

Fall  of  Samaria, 


Ussher. 


B.C. 

884 
856 
839 
825 
773 
772 
772 
761 
759 

730 
722 


Kohler. 


B.c. 

881 
853 
838 
822 
769 
768 
768 
758 
756 
736 
727 
719 


This  table  is  merely  intended  to  render  the  computation  of 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  as  objective  as  possible. 
Doubt  remains  especially  as  to  the  interregnum  between 
Pekah  and  Hoshea ;  perhaps  such  a  blank  should  be  excluded, 
and  the  reign  of  Pekah  made  to  extend  to  727  B.C.  No 
account  is  taken  in  the  table  of  the  Assyrian  chronology : 
Kohler  himself  is  of  opinion  that  it  helps  us  in  several 
instances  to  the  actually  correct  dates.  He  has  already 
shown  ^  that  what  is  narrated  in  Isaiah,  chaps,  xxxviii.,  xxxix., 
occurred  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  we  read  in  Isaiah,  chaps.  xxxvL,  xxxvii., 
happened  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  (701  B.C.). 

The  following  durations  of  reigns  are  definitely  fixed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Assyrian  monuments : — 

Shalmaneser  II.,     ....  860-824  b.c. 

Tiglath-Pileser  II., ....  745-727    „ 

*  In  the  ZciUchrift  fiir  UUierische  Theolwjie,  1874,  pp.  96-98. 
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Shalmaneser  IV 727-722  B.a 

Sargon, 722-705    „ 

The  following  names  and  dates  are  also  given : — 
Ahab  (battle  at  Karkar  between  Aleppo  and 
Hamath,  against  the  kings  of  Damascus  and 
Hamath,  with  their  allies ;  unless,  as  Well- 
hausen  and  Kamphausen  suppose,  Ahab  is 
erroneously  named  instead  of  his  son, 
Joram),  .  .  .  .  .  854  aa 
Jehu  (tributary),    .  .         .  .  .  842    „ 

Azariah    (ie.  Uzziah,  in  connection   with  Tig- 

lath-Pileser  IL),     .  .         .         .  740    „ 

Menahem  (made  tributary  by  Pul,  i,e.  Tiglath- 

Pileserll/),  .  .  738    „ 

Pekah  (dethroned  by  Tiglath-Pileser),        .  734    „ 

Fall  of  Samaria 722    „ 

Campaign  of  Sennacherib  against  Samaria,  701    „ 

See  the  thorough  investigations  of  Schrader's  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions and  the  Old  Testament,  2nd  edition ;  ^  and  the  sum- 
maries of  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  under  the  article,  "  Sanherib/'in 
Herzog's  Real-Encyclop.,  continued  by  Hauck,  Band  xiL  (1884). 
To  these  Assyrian  synchronisms  regard  is  shown,  either 
entirely  or  in  great  measure,  in  the  calculations  of  Well- 
hausen  in  his  article  on  ''  The  Chronology  of  the  Book  of 
Kings  after  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom,"  in  the  Jahrbiicher 
fur  Devische  Theologie,  1875,  pp.  607-640 ;  cf.  Kamphausen, 
in  Stade's  Zeitschnft,  iii.  (1883)  pp.  193-202,  and  in  his 
work.  The  Chronology  of  t/ie  Hebrew  Kings,  1883  ;  and  of 
Duncker  in  his  History  of  Antiquity,  5th  edition,  1878. 
Following  S.  R  Driver  in  his  Isaiah,  his  Life  and  TiwM 
(1888,  p.  13),  we  give  here  the  estimates  of  these  three 
writers,  passing  over  the  otherwise  important  article  in  The 
Church  Quarterly  Review  for  Jan.  1886,  pp.  257-271,  inas- 
much as  the  author  is  unknown  to  us,  and  an  anonymous 
authority  is  of  no  weight 

*  His  name  was  probably  Pulu  (Puru)  before  he  rose  to  be  niler  of  the 
Biibylono- Assyrian  kingdom. 

*  Translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Owen  C.  Whitehouse, 
London  1885-88,  2  voIs.—Tr. 
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Jeroboam  II.  (41), 
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733 
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734 
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Tlie  figures  do  not  give  here  the  year  of  accession  to  the 
throne,  but  the  complete  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  monarch 
which  followed  his  accession.  Those  of  Duncker  prefer,  in 
seven  places,  instead  of  the  Biblical  figures,  other  numbers, 
which  make  Jeroboam  II.  to  have  come  to  the  throne 
earlier  than  Uzziah,  and  Jotham  earlier  than  Pekah, — an 
unfounded  conjecture,  as  even  Kamphausen  thinks.  A 
strange  feature  in  Wellhausen's  arrangement  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  Pekahiah  (but  cf.  his  Prolegomena,  p.  475).  Kamp- 
hausen, in  six  instances,  lengthens  or  shortens  the  numbers  of 
the  years  indicating  the  duration  of  reigns  (Amaziah,  19; 
Uzziah,  42  ;  Ahaz,  20  ;  Manasseh,  45  ;  Menabem,  3  ;  Pekah, 
6) ;  but,  without  claiming  mathematical  exactness  for  these 
corrections,  he  is  rather  on  the  whole  convinced  that,  in  the. 
Biblical  chronology  of  the  period  of  the  kings,  we  are  on 
really  historical  ground.  It  may  thus  perhaps  be  necessary 
also  to  maintain,  with  W.  Eobertson  Smith  (The  Prophets  in 
Isrtul,  pp.  413—419),  that  the  year  of  Samaria's  fall  was 
Dot  one  of  the  last  years  of  Ahaz,  but  one  of  the  first  of 
Hezekiah. 

If  we  place  the  death  of  Uzziah  in  the  year  740,  and  the 
defeat  of  Sennacherib  before  Jerusalem  in  the  year  701, 
then  Isaiah's  public  ministry  embraced  a  period  of  forty 
years. 

VOL.  L  C 
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§  2.  ITie  Arrangement  of  the  Collection. 

The  collection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  is,  on  the  whole, 
chronologically  arranged.  The  dates  in  vL  1,  vii  1,  xiv.  28, 
XX.  1,  xxxvi,  1,  are  points  in  a  continuous  line.  The  thre6 
main  divisions  also  form  a  chronological  series;  for  chaps. 
i-VL  set  before  us  the  ministry  of  Isaiah  under  Uzziah  and 
Jotham;  chaps,  vii-xxxix.,  his  ministry  under  Ahaz  and 
onwards  to  the  last  years  of  Hezekiah ;  while  chaps.  xL-lxvi 
— their  authenticity  being  assumed — are  in  any  case  the 
latest  productions  of  the  prophet  In  the  middle  division, 
likewise,  the  group  in  chaps.  vii-xiL,  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  chronologically  precedes  the  prophecies  in  chaps, 
xiii.— xxxix.,  belonging  to  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  In  several 
instances,  however,  the  chronological  arrangement  is  set  aside 
in  favour  of  an  arrangement  according  to  the  subject-matter. 
Thus  the  discourse  in  chap.  L  is  not  the  oldest,  but  is  placed 
first  as  an  introduction  to  all  the  rest ;  and  the  account  of 
the  prophet's  consecration,  given  in  chap,  vi.,  which  should 
stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  group  which  belongs  to  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  is  placed  at  the  end,  where  it 
looks  backwards  and  forwards,  like  a  prediction  in  the  process 
of  being  fulfilled.  The  Ahaz  group,  which  follows  in  chaps, 
vii.— xii.,  is  a  whole  moulded  at  one  casting.  But  in  the 
group  belonging  to  Hezekiah's  time  (chaps.  xiiL— xxxix.)  the 
chronological  order  is  again  interrupted  several  times.  The 
predictions  against  the  nations,  from  xiv.  24  to  chap,  xxii., 
which  belong  to  the  Assyrian  period,  are  introduced  by  a 
"  burden  "  concerning  Babylon,  the  city  of  the  world-power 
(chaps.  xiiL-xiv.  23),  and  closed  by  one  concerning  Tyre,  the 
city  of  the  world's  commerce,  which  was  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
Chaldeans  (chap,  xxiii.) ;  while  a  shorter  "  burden  "  concerning 
Babylon,  in  chap.  xxL  1-10,  divides  the  cycle  into  two  halves, 
and  a  collection  of  prophecies  regarding  the  nations  converges 
in  the  great  apocalyptic  epilogue  (chaps,  xxiv.— xxvii.),  like 
streams  discharging  themselves  into  a  sea.  Accordingly,  the 
first  portion  of  the  Hezekiah  group,  of  pre-eminently  ethnic 
contents,  is  interwoven  with  Babylonian  pieces  which  belong 
to  divers  points  in  the  life  of  Isaiah.  Another  such  piece  is 
the  great  epilogue  in  chaps,  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  forming  the  last 
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echo  of  the  second  portion  of  the  Hezekiah  group.  This 
second  portion  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  fate  of  Judah,  the 
judgment  which  the  Assyrian  world-power  executes  upon 
Judah,  and  the  deliverance  that  awaits  it  (chaps,  xxviii.-xxxiii.): 
these  announcements  are  closed  with  a  solemn  declaration,  in 
chaps,  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  of  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  world  of 
Israel's  enemies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  redemption  of  Israel 
on  the  other.  This  Babylonian  portion  is  followed  by  the 
historical  section  in  chaps.  xxxvL-xxxix.,  which  form  the 
historical  frame  of  Isaiah's  predictions  delivered  near  the 
time  of  the  Assyrian  catastrophe,  and  furnish  us  with  the  key 
for  understanding  not  merely  chaps.  viL-xxxv.,  but  also  chaps. 
xL-lxvi, 

If  we  take  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  then,  as  a  whole,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  lies  before  us,  apart  from  critical  analysis,  it 
falls  into  two  halves,  chaps.  L-xxxix.,  and  chaps.  xl.-lxvi. 
The  former  subdivides  into  seven  parts,  the  latter  into  three. 
The  first  half  may  be  called  the  Assyrian,  inasmuch  as  the 
point  at  which  it  aims  and  in  which  it  terminates  is  the  fall 
of  Assyria ;  the  second  may  be  called  the  Babylonian,  as  its 
final  object  is  the  deliverance  from  Babylon.  The  first  half 
is  not  purely  Assyrian,  however;  but  among  the  Assyrian 
portions  are  inserted  Babylonian  pieces,  and  generally  such  as 
apocalyptically  break  through  the  limited  horizon  of  the 
former.  The  seven  portions  of  the  first  half  are  the  following: 
1.  Prophecies  on  the  growth  of  obduracy  in  the  mass  of  the 
people  (chaps,  ii.-vi.).  2.  Tlie  consolation  of  Immanuel  in  the 
Assyrian  oppressions  (chaps,  vii.— xii.).  These  two  portions  form 
a  syzygy,  ending  with  a  psalm  of  the  redeemed  (chap,  xii.), 
the  last  echo  of  the  song  at  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  are  separated 
by  the  consecration  of  the  prophet  (chap,  vi.),  which  looks 
both  backward  and  forward :  the  opening  discourse  (ch^di.), 
as  a  kind  of  prologue,  forms  the  introduction  to  the  whole. 
3.  Prophecies  of  judgment  and  salvation  of  the  heathen  (chaps. 
xiii.-xxiii.),  chiefly  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  judgment 
on  Assyria,  but  enclosed  and  intersected  by  Babylonian  pieces. 
A  prophecy  concerning  Babylon  (chap.  xiii.-xiv.  23),  the  city 
of  the  world-power,  forms  its  introduction ;  while  a  prophecy 
concerning  Tyre  (chap.  xxiiL),  the  city  of  the  world's  com- 
merce, which  received  its  death-blow   from  the   Chaldeans, 
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forms  its  conclusion ;  and  a  second  propbecy  concerning  the 
desert  by  the  sea,  ie.  Babylon  (chap.  xxL  1-10),  forms  the 
centre.  4.  Then  follows  a  great  apocalyptic  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  judgment  of  the  world  and  the  last  things  (chaps, 
xxiv.— xxvii.),  affording  a  grand  background  to  the  cycle  of 
prophecies  concerning  the  nations,  and  with  it  forming  a 
second  syzygj'.  5.  A  third  syzygy  begins  with  chaps. 
xxviii.-xxxiii. :  this  cycle  of  prophecy  is  historical,  and  treats 
of  the  revolt  from  Assyria  and  its  results.  6.  With  it  is 
combined  a  far-reaching  eschatological  prophecy  on  the 
avenging  and  redemption  of  the  Church  (chaps,  xxxiv.,  xxxv.), 
in  which  we  already  hear,  as  in  a  prelude,  the  keynote  of 
chaps.  xl.-lxvi.  7.  After  these  three  syzygies  we  are  carried 
back  (by  chaps.  xxxvL-xxxix.)  in  the  first  two  historical 
accounts  to  the  Assyrian  period,  while  the  other  two  show  us, 
afar  off,  the  entanglement  with  Babylon,  which  was  then  but 
about  to  begin.  These  four  historical  accounts,  with  the 
indications  of  their  chronological  order,  are  peculiarly  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  half  of  them  look  backwards,  half  of  theui 
forwards ;  they  thus  also  fasten  together  the  two  halves  of 
the  whole  book.  The  prophecy  in  chap,  xxxix.  5—7  stands 
between  the  two  halves  like  a  sign-post,  bearing  on  its  arm 
the  inscription  "  Babylon  "  (^33).  Thither  tends  the  further 
course  of  Israel's  history ;  there  is  the  prophet  henceforward 
buried  in  spirit  with  his  people ;  there  (in  chaps.  xl.-lxvi.) 
does  he  proclaim  to  the  mourners  of  Zion  the  approaching 
deliverance.  The  trilogical  arrangement  of  this  book  of  con- 
solation may  be  regarded  as  proved  ever  since  it  was  first 
observed  and  shown  by  Ruckert  in  1831.  It  falls  into  three 
sections,  containing  three  times  three  addresses  (chaps. 
xl.-xlviiL,  xlix.-lvii.,  Iviii.-lxvi.),  with  a  kind  of  refrain  at 
the  close. 


§  3.  7%e  Critical  Questions. 

The  collection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  is  thus  a  united  whole, 
whose  several  parts  have  been  skilfully  and  significantly 
arranged.  This  arrangement  is  worthy  of  the  prophet. 
Nevertheless,  the  present  form  of  the  work  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  him,  if  (1)  the  prophecies  in  chaps,  xiil-xiv.  23, 
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xxi.  1-10,  xxiii.,  xxiv.-xxviL,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  cannot  Lave 
been  composed  by  him ;  and  (2)  if  the  historical  accounts  in 
chaps.  xxxvL-xxxix.,  which  we  find  again  in  2  Kings  xviii.  13 
to  XX.  19,  are  not  records  from  Isaiah's  pen.  For  if  those 
prophecies  be  taken  away,  the  beautiful  whole,  especially  the 
book  against  the  nations,  tumbles  to  pieces  into  a  confused 
qicodlibet ;  and  if  chaps.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  were  not  directly  com- 
posed by  Isaiah,  then  neither  can  the  armngement  of  the 
whole  be  directly  the  work  of  Isaiah;  for  it  is  precisely 
chaps,  xxxvi-xxxix.  which  form  the  clasp  binding  the  two 
Iialves  of  the  collection  together. 

The  critical  treatment  of  Isaiah  began  in  the  following 
manner  : — ^The  commencement  was  made  with  the  second  part. 
Koppe  first  of  all  expressed  doubt  regarding  the  genuineness 
of  chap.  L ;  then  Doderlein  expressed  his  decided  suspicion 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  whole ;  and  Justi,  followed  by 
Eichhorn,  Paulus,  and  Bertholdt,  raised  the  suspicion  into 
confident  assurance  of  spuriousness.  The  result  thus  attained 
could  not  possibly  remain  without  reaction  on  the  first  part. 
Sosenmiiller,  who  was  always  very  dependent  upon  predeces- 
sors, was  the  first  to  deny  the  Isaian  origin  of  the  prophecy 
against  Babylon,  in  chapa  xiii.-xiv.  23,  though  this  is  attested 
by  the  heading ;  Justi  and  Paulus  undertook  to  find  further 
reasons  for  the  opinion.  Greater  advance  was  now  made. 
Along  with  the  prophecy  against  Babylon  in  chaps,  xiii.- 
xiv.  23,  the  other,  in  chap.  xxi.  1-10,  was  likewise  condemned, 
and  Eosenmiiller  could  not  but  be  astonished  when  Gesenius 
let  the  former  fall,  but  left  the  latter  standing.  There  still 
remained  the  prophecy  against  Tyre,  in  chap,  xxiii.,  which, 
according  as  the  announced  destruction  of  Tyre  was  regarded  as 
accomplished  by  the  Assyrians  or  the  Chaldeans,  might  either 
be  left  to  Isaiah,  or  attributed  to  a  later  prophet  unknown. 
Eichhorn,  followed  by  Hosenmiiller,  decided  that  it  was 
spurious ;  but  Gesenius  understood  the  Assyrians  as  the 
destroyers,  and  as  the  prediction  consequently  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  horizon  of  Isaiah,  he  defended  its  genuineness. 
Thus  was  the  Babylonian  series  of  prophecies  set  aside.  The 
keen  eyes  of  the  critics,  however,  made  still  further  dis- 
coveries. In  chaps,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  Eichhorn  found  plays  on  words 
that  were  unworthy  of  Isaiah,  and  Gesenius  an  allegorical 
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announcement  of  the  fall  of  Babylon:  both  accordingly 
condemned  these  three  chapters,  and  Ewald  transposed  them 
to  the  time  of  Cambyses.  With  chaps,  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  on 
account  of  their  relation  to  the  second  part,  the  procedure 
was  shorter.  Sosenmiiller  at  once  pronounced  them  to  be 
"a  poem  composed  during  the  Babylonian  exile,  near  its 
close."  Such  is  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  criticism  of 
Isaiah.  Its  first  attempts  were  very  juvenile.  It  was 
Gesenius,  but  especially  Hitzig  and  Ewald,  who  first  raised  it 
to  the  eminence  of  a  science. 

If  we  take  our  stand  on  this  eminence,  then  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  is  an  anthology  of  prophetic  discourses  by  different 
authors.  I  have  never  found  anything  inherently  objection- 
able in  the  view  that  prophetic  discourses  by  Isaiah  and 
by  other  later  prophets  may  have  been  blended  and  joined 
together  in  it  on  a  definite  plan.  Even  in  that  case  the  collec- 
tion would  be  no  play  of  chance,  no  production  of  arbitrary 
will  Those  prophecies  originating  in  post-Isaian  times  are, 
in  thought  and  the  expression  of  thought,  more  nearly  akin  to 
Isaiah  than  to  any  other  prophet ;  they  are  really  the  homo- 
geneous and  simultaneous  continuation  of  Isaian  prophecy, 
the  primary  stream  of  which  ramifies  in  them  as  in  the 
branches  of  a  river,  and  throughout  retains  its  fertilizing 
power.  These  later  prophets  so  closely  resembled  Isaiah  in 
prophetic  vision,  that  posterity  might  on  that  account  well 
identify  them  with  him.  They  belong  more  or  less  nearly 
to  those  pupils  of  his  to  whom  he  refers,  when,  in  chap. 
viiL  16,  he  entreats  the  Lord,  "Seal  instruction  among  my 
disciples."  We  know  of  no  other  prophet  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  like  Isaiah,  who  was  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  younger  prophets,  and,  so  to  speak,  formed  a  school 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  the  work  of  his 
creative  spirit  and  the  band  of  followers.  These  later  prophets 
are  Isaian, — they  are  Isaiah's  disciples ;  it  is  his  spirit  that 
continues  to  operate  in  them,  like  the  spirit  of  Elijah  in 
Elisha, — nay,  we  may  say,  like  the  spirit  of  Jesus  in  the 
apostles;  for  the  words  of  Isaiah  (viii.  18),  "Behold,  I  and 
the  children  whom  God  hath  given  me,"  are  employed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ii  13)  as  typical  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  the  whole  book  rightly  bears  the  name  of 
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Isaiah,  inasmuch  as  he  is,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  authoi 
of  all  these  prophetic  discourses ;  his  name  is  the  correct 
common-denominator  for  this  collection  of  prophecies,  M^hich, 
with  all  their  diversity,  yet  form  a  unity ;  and  the  second 
half  particularly  (chaps.  xL-lxvi.)  is  the  work  of  a  pupil 
who  surpasses  the  master,  though  he  owes  the  master  eveiy- 
thing. 

Such  may  possibly  be  the  case.  It  seems  to  me  even  prob- 
able, and  almost  certain,  that  this  may  bo  so  ;  but  indubitably 
certain  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  shall  die  without 
getting  over  this  hesitancy.  For  very  many  difficulties  arise, 
— ^this  first  of  all,  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  canonical 
books  of  prophecy  has  a  similar  phenomenon  to  present,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Book  of  Zechariah,  with  chaps,  ix.-xiv.  of 
which  the  same  is  said  to  be  the  case  as  with  Isaiah,  chaps. 
xL— Ixvi.,  with  this  diflference  merely,  that  whereas  the  latter 
are  ascribed  to  a  prophet  who  lived  during  the  exile,  chaps. 
ix.--xiv.  of  Zechariah  are  attributed  to  one  or  two  earlier 
prophets  of  pre-exile  times.  Stade  has  proved  the  post- 
exilian  origin  of  Zechariah,  chaps,  ix.— xiv.,  also ;  and  we 
may  still  continue  to  assume  that  it  is  the  post-exilian — but, 
after  chaps,  i.— viii.,  much  older — Zechariah  himself  who,  in 
chaps,  ix.— xiv.,  prophesies  concerning  the  last  days  in  figures 
borrowed  from  the  past,  and  purposely  makes  use  of  older 
prophecies.  No  other  book  of  prophecy  besides  occasions  like 
doubts  as  to  its  unity  of  authorship.  Even  regarding  the  Book 
of  Jeremiah,  Hitzig  allows  that,  though  interpolated,  it  con- 
tains no  spurious  pieces.  Something  exceptional,  however, 
may  have  happened  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  Yet  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  strange  accident  if  there  should  have  been  preserved 
a  quantity  of  precisely  such  prophecies  as  carry  with  them,  in 
so  eminent  a  degree,  so  singularly,  and  in  so  matchless  a 
manner,  Isaiah's  style.  Strange,  again,  it  would  be  that 
history  knows  nothing  whatever  regarding  this  Isaian  series 
of  prophets.  And  strange  is  it,  once  more,  that  the  very 
names  of  these  prophets  have  suffered  the  common  fate  of 
being  forgotten,  even  although,  in  time,  they  all  stood  nearer 
to  the  collector  than  did  the  old  prophet  whom  they  had  taken 
as  their  model  Tradition,  indeed,  is  anything  but  infallible, 
yet  its  testimony  here  is  powerfully  corroborated  by  the  rela- 
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tion  of  Zeplianiah  and  Jeremiah — the  two  most  reproductive 
prophets — not  merely  to  chaps.  xL— IxvL,  but  also  to  the 
undisputed  portions  of  the  first  half.  To  all  appearance  they 
had  before  them  these  prophecies,  making  these  their  model, 
and  taking  out  passages  for  incorporation  in  their  own  pro- 
phecies, thus  forming  a  kind  of  mosaic, — a  fact  which  has 
been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Caspari,  but  which  none  of  the 
modern  critics  as  yet  has  carefully  considered,  and  ventured, 
with  like  citation  of  proofs,  to  disprove.  Further,  though  the 
disputed  prophecies  contain  much  that  cannot  be  adduced  from 
tlie  remaining  prophecies, — material  which  Driver,  in  his  Isaiah 
(1888),  has  carefully  extracted  and  elucidated, — ^}'et  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  characteristically  Isaian  elements  do  not  pre- 
ponderate. And,  thirdly,  the  type  of  the  disputed  prophecies, 
which,  if  genuine,  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  the  prophet, 
does  not  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  type  of  the  remainder, — 
rather  do  the  confessedly  genuine  prophecies  lead  us  in  many 
ways  to  the  others ;  the  brighter  form  and  the  richer  eschato- 
logical  contents  of  the  disputed  prophecies  find  their  preludes 
thera  And  if  the  unity  of  Isaian  authorship  is  actually  given 
up,  how  many  later  authors,  along  with  the  great  anonymous 
writer  of  chaps.  xl.-lxvL,  have  we  to  distinguish  ?  To  this 
query  no  one  has  yet  given  a  satisfactory  reply.  Such  are 
the  considerations  which,  in  the  Isaian  question,  assuredly  do 
not  allow  me  to  attain  the  assurance  of  mathematical  certainty. 
Moreover,  the  influence  of  criticism  on  exegesis  in  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  amounts  to  nothing.  If  any  one  casts  reproach  on 
this  commentary  as  uncritical,  he  will  at  least  be  unable  to 
charge  it  with  misinterpretation.  Nowhere  will  it  be  found 
that  the  exposition  does  violence  to  the  text  in  favour  of  a 
false  apologetic  design. 

When  John  Coleridge  Patteson,  the  missionary  bishop  of 
Melanesia,  undertook  his  last  voyage  of  supervision  among 
the  islands,  —  a  voyage  which  ended  with  his  martyrdom 
on  September  29,  1871, —  he  was  studying,  on  board  the 
schooner,  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  with  the  help  of  this  com- 
menttiry,  regarding  which  he  wrote  before  on  one  occasion, 
"  Delitzsch  helps  me  much  in  Isaiah."  His  last  letter  speaks 
at  the  close  about  this  commentary  and  Biblical  criticism. 
Miss  GL  M.  Yonge,  in  her  biography,  has  not  given  this 
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passage*^  But  doubtless  it  expressed  his  deep  and  absorbing 
interest  in  the  Divine  word  of  prophecy,  which  at  present 
almost  completely  disappears  behind  the  tangled  thorns  of 
an  oveigrown  criticism.  Meanwhile,  if  we  hold  ourselves 
warranted,  on  the  one  hand,  in  objecting  to  that  direction  of 
criticism  from  which  a  naturalistic  contemplation  of  the  world 
demands  foregone  conclusions  of  a  negative  character, — on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  certainly  far  from  denying  to  criticism 
as  such  its  well-founded  rights. 

§  4.  Eicposition  in  its  Present  State. 

When  the  Church,  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  began 
to  examine  and  sift  its  possessions  that  had  been  handed 
down  by  tradition,  Biblical  criticism  also  took  its  rise.  At 
the  same  time,'  Scripture  exposition  on  historico-grammatical 
principles,  conscious  of  its  task,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  one 
true  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  put  an  end  to  the  legerdemain 
of  the  "  manifold  sense  of  Scripture  "  which  had  been  developed 
in  accordance  with  tedious  examples ;  this  advance  was  made 
under  the  influence  exerted  by  the  revival  of  classical  studies, 
and  by  the  help  of  increased  knowledge  of  Hebrew  derived 
from  Jewish  teachers.  For  Isaiah,  however,  the  Eeformation- 
period  itself  did  not  accomphsh  much. 

Calvin's  Commentaries  answer  the  expectations  with  which 
one  goes  to  consult  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  Lutlur's  Scholia 
are  a  second-hand  and  poor  performance.  The  productions  of 
GrotiitSy  important  enough  in  other  fields,  are  in  Isaiah,  as 
throughout  the  prophets  generally,  of  little  consequence ;  he 
mixes  up  the  sacred  with  the  profane ;  and  being  unable  to 
follow  prophecy  in  its  flight,  he  clips  its  wings.  Aug. 
Varenius,  of  Rostock,  one  of  the  orthodox  Lutherans,  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  Isaiah  which  is  not  to  be  despised  even 
now ;  but,  though  learned  in  many  ways,  it  is  the  confused 
production  of  an  undisciplined  mind.  But  Campegius 
Vitringa  (who  died  in  1722  as  professor  of  theology  at 
Franequer),  by  his  Commentary  in  two  folio  volumes,  which 
appeared  in  1714,  threw  all  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
into  the   shade.       It   is   he  who   originated    the   historical 

I  Life  of  J.  0.  Pattwm,  vol.  iL  p.  379  (cC  268X  5th  edition  (1876). 
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method  of  expounding  the  prophets,  and  in  this  he  has 
given  us  his  own  work  as  a  model ;  ^  but,  though  starting  with 
the  correct  principle  that  it  does  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the 
prophet's  words,  he  nevertheless,  in  the  allegorical  explanation 
appended  to  the  grammatico-historical,  shows  that  he  is  not 
yet  quite  free  from  the  Cocceian  method,  which,  without  con- 
sidering the  complex-apotelesmatic  character  of  prophecy, 
reads  in  the  prophets  the  most  minute  allusions  to  the 
history  of  the  world  and  the  Church.  The  shady  sides  of 
the  commentary  usually  come  before  the  reader  first ;  but  the 
more  he  uses  it,  the  more  highly  does  he  learn  to  value  it. 
There  is  deep  research  throughout, — nowhere  a  superabund- 
ance of  dead  and  dry  learning.  The  author's  heart  is  present 
in  his  work.  At  times  he  pauses  in  the  path  of  toilsome 
investigation,  and  gives  vent  to  his  thoughts  in  rapturous 
expressions.  He  sees  and  feels  more  deeply  than  Bishop 
Lowth,  who  keeps  to  the  surface,  alters  the  Masoretic  text 
according  to  his  taste,*  and  does  not  get  beyond  aesthetic 
admiration  of  the  form. 

The  era  of  modern  exegesis  begins  with  that  destructive 
theology  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  which 
pulled  down  but  could  not  build.  This  destruction,  however, 
was  not  unproductive  of  good :  the  denial  of  the  divine  and 
eternal  in  Scripture  has  helped  us  to  recognise  its  human 
and  temporal  aspects,  the  charm  of  its  poetry,  and — what  is 
of  still  greater  consequence  —  the  concrete  reality  of  its 
history.  Rosenmullars  Scholia  (3  vols.;  last  edition,  1811- 
1820)  are  an  industrious,  clear,  and  elegant  compilation, 
chiefly  from  Vitringa;  the  sobriety  of  judgment  displayed  in 
selecting,  and  the  dignified  earnestness — far  removed  from  all 
frivolity — deserve  our  praise.  The  Commentary  of  Gesenitis 
(in  three  parts,  or  with  the  translation,  four  parts,  1820- 
1821),  which  is  more  decidedly  rationalistic,  is  also  more 
independent  in  its  exegesis,  careful  in  its  historical  expositions, 
and  especially  distinguished  for  its  pleasing  and  perspicuous 
style  and  the  stores  of  learning  gathered  from  all  the  literature 
on  Isaiah,  especially  the  new  sources  of  grammatico-historical 
knowledge  opened  up  since  Vitringa's  tima     The  Commentary 

1  See  Diestel,  Geschichte  des  A.  T.  in  der  christlirhen  Kirche^  4.3^-438. 
'  Against  him,  Eohler  wrote  Viiidiciae  textus  Heb,  Esaiaty  1786. 
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of  HUzig  (1833)  remains  his  best  work,  eminent  for  its 
precision,  acuteness,  and  originality  of  grammatical  perception, 
its  fine  tact  in  discovering  the  train  of  thought,  its  pith  and 
exactness  in  stating  carefully  considered  results;  but  it  is 
also  disfigured  by  reckless  and  pseudo-critical  assertions  of  an 
arbitrary  character,  and  by  a  designedly  profane  style  of 
thought  that  remains  unaffected  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
The  Commentary  of  Eendewerk  (2  vols.  1838—1843)  is  in 
philological  and  historical  exposition  often  very  weak;  the 
style  is  diffuse,  and  the  eye  of  the  disciple  of  Herbart  is  too 
dull  to  distinguish  between  Israelitish  prophecy  and  heathen 
poetry,  between  the  politics  of  Isaiah  and  those  of  Demos- 
thenes. Nevertheless,  the  careful  diligence  and  earnest 
endeavour  to  point  out  in  Isaiah  the  germs  of  eternal  verities, 
are  unmistakeable.  In  the  work  of  Ewald  (translated  into 
English;  London  1875-1881)  there  is  universally  recognised 
his  natural  penetration,  and  the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  throws  himself  into  the  contents  of  the  prophetic  books, 
in  which  he  finds  a  perpetual  present ;  and  lus  endeavour 
to  attain  a  deep  apprehension  is  in  some  degree  rewarded. 
But  it  is  provoking  to  observe  the  self-sufficiency  with  which  he 
ignores  nearly  all  his  predecessors,  the  dictatorial  confidence  of 
his  criticism,  the  false  and  often  nebulous  pathos,  and  the  com- 
plete identification  of  his  opinions  with  truth  itself.  In  setting 
forth  the  characteristics  of  the  prophets,  he  is  a  master ;  his 
translations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  stiff,  and  hardly  according 
to  the  taste  of  any  one.  Umbreit's  Practical  Commentary 
(2nd  edition,  1846)  is  useful  and  stimulating;  a  profound 
aesthetic  and  religious  conviction  of  the  glorious  character 
of  the  prophetic  word  reveals  itself  in  highly  poetic  language, 
heaping  one  figure  on  another,  and  almost  never  descending  to 
an  ordinary  level.  The  other  extreme  is  the  prose  of  Knobel 
(died  1863).  The  precision  of  this  scholar,  the  third  edition 
of  whose  Commentary  on  Isaiah  (1861)  was  one  of  his  last 
works,  deserves  the  most  grateful  recognition  for  its  excellence 
in  philological  as  well  as  in  archaeological  matters ;  but  his 
almost  affected  commonness  of  style  prevents  him  from  seeing 
the  depth  of  meauing,  while  his  excessive  desire  to  find 
historical  realization  everywhere  conceals  from  him  the  poetry 
of  the   form.      The    Commentary    of  Drechsler  was   a   real 
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advance  in  tlie  exposition  of  Isaiah.  It  was  edited  by  Iiimself 
only  as  far  as  chap,  xxvii.,  and  then  completed  (2  vols. 
1845-57)  by  me  and  by  H.  A-  Hahn  of  Greifswald  (who  died 
in  1861),  from  his  notes,  though  these  afforded  little  that 
could  be  used  in  the  exposition  of  chaps.  xL-xlvL  Since  the 
time  of  Yitringa,  this  is  comparatively  the  best  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  chaps,  i-xii.,^  and  especially  on  chaps.  xiii-xxviL 
Its  excellence  does  not  lie  in  the  exposition  of  details, — for 
this  is  inadequate,  through  the  fragmentary  and  glossatorial 
style  of  its  ex^esis,  and,  though  diligent  and  thorough, 
especially  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  is  not  homogeneous 
or  productive, — but  in  the  spiritual  and  spirited  conception  of 
the  whole,  the  profound  perception  of  the  character  and  the 
ideas  of  the  prophet  and  of  prophecy,  the  vigorous  penetration 
into  the  inmost  nature  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  the  whole. 
Meanwhile  (1850,  2  vola)  there  appeared  the  Commentary  of 
Peter  Schegg,  which  follows  the  Vulgate,  and  contains  valuable 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  history  of  translations,  but 
also  displays  free  and  profound  insight  into  the  genesis  and 
meaning  of  the  prophecies;  at  the  same  time  there  also 
appeared  the  Commentary  of  Ernst  Meier,  the  Tubingen 
orientalist,  which  did  not  get  beyond  the  first  half.  If  any 
one  was  specially  called  to  advance  the  exe«:;etical  study  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  it  was  C.  P.  Caspari  of  Christiania ;  but  of  his 
Norwegian  Commentary  all  that  has  appeared  reaches  only  to 
the  end  of  chap,  vi.,'  and  its  progress  has  been  hindered  not 
only  by  the  exhaustive  thoroughness  of  investigation  at  which 
he  aimed,  but  aIso  by  the  Grundtvig  controversy,  which 
involved  him  in  very  extensive  studies  in  the  field  of  Church 
history.  Wealth  of  material  for  the  following  prophetic  dis- 
courses is  also  afforded  by  his  "  Contributions  to  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  to  the  history  of  Isaiah's 
time,"  which  appeared  (1848)  as  vol.  ii  of  our  Studies  in  Biblical 

^  See  the  review  by  Franz  Dietrich  in  Reuters  Repertorium,  vol.  xlviiL 
pp.  1-25.  In  the  same  year,  1845,  Schroring  in  Wismar  began  his  Studies 
in  Isaiah,  three  parte  of  which  (1845,  1852, 1857)  have  appeared. 

•  CommefnJtar  til  de  tolv  f&rste  CapUler  of  Propheten  Jesaja,  Christiania 
1867.  Cf.  also  the  treatise  on  the  Seraphim  in  Isaiah  in  the  Theological 
Tidsskrifi  for  1859,  and  the  Essay  on  the  position  and  meaning  of  Isaiah 
viiL  in  the  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  the  Bibelske  AfhandUnger, 
1884. 
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Theology  ;  his  "Programra"  on  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war  (pub- 
lished ill  1849);  and  his  treatise,  not  by  any  means  obsolete, 
on  "Jeremiah  a  witness  to  the  genuineness  of  Isaiah,  chap,  xxxiv., 
and  hence  also  to  that  of  Isaiah,  chaps.  xL— Ixvi,  chaps,  xiii.— 
xiv.  23,  and  xxi.  1-10  "  (with  an  Excursus  on  the  relation  of 
Zephaniah  to  the  disputed  prophecies  of  Isaiah),  which  appeared 
in  the  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  ges,  luth.  Theologie  tc.  Kirche,  1843. 

Among  Jewish  Commentaries,  two  must  be  mentioned ;  the 
work  of  M.  L  MaUnm  (who  died  at  Kiew  1879),  which 
(published  at  Krotoschin  1849)  especially  deals  in  a  concise 
style  with  the  exact  meaning  of  synonymous  words  and  ex- 
pressions ;  and  the  learned,  subtle,  and  ever-stimulating  work 
of  Samuel  David  Zuzzatto,  of  Padua  (died  1865),  part  of 
which,  from  the  beginning  to  chap,  xxxviii.,  was  published  by 
himself  under  the  title  Frqfeta  Isaia  volgarizzato  e  cmnmentato 
ad  U80  degli  Israeliti,  while  the  remainder  was  edited  after 
his  death  from  the  materials  he  had  left  (Padua  1855—1866). 


Of  additional  literature  that  has  been  published  since  the 
appearance  of  the  second  and  third  editions  of  this  Com- 
mentary (1869, 1879),  the  following,  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  is  worthy  of  notice  : — 

Cheyne,  T.  K  (Oriel  Professor  at  Oxford,  and  Canon  of 
Colchester) :  The  Book  of  Isaiah  chronologically  arranged. 
An  amended  version,  with  historical  and  critical  introductions 
and  explanatory  notes.     London  1870. 

There  had  previously  been  published,  by  the  same  writer,  Notes 
and  Criticisms  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah  (London  1868): 
frequent  reference  was  made  to  this  work  in  the  second  edition  of 
our  Commentary. 

Seinecke,  L.  (I*astor  at  Hevensen,  near  Nordheini):  Der 
Evangelist  des  Alten  Testaments.  Erklarung  der  Weissagung 
Jesaia's,  Kap.  xl.-lxvi.     Leipzig  1870. 

See  the  review  by  Ed.  Richm,  in  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1872, 
pp.  553-678. 

BiRKS,  T.  li. :  Commentary  on  tlie  Book  of  Isaiah.  London 
1871. 
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iTyc^  nsD,  Liber  Jesaiae.  Textum  raasoreticum  accuratissime 
expressit,  e  fontibus  Masorae  varie  illustravit,  notis  criticis 
confirmavit  S.  Baer.  Pmefatus  est  edendi  operis  adjutor  Fr. 
DelitzscL    Leipzig  1872. 

DiESTKL,  LUDWIG  (died  at  Tubingen,  1879):  Der  Prophet 
Jesaia,  erklart  von  Aug.  Kuobel  (who  died  1863);  Aufl.  4. 
Leipzig  1872. 

RiKHM,  Ed.  (died  at  Halle,  1888):  Das  erste  Buch  Mo?e 
nach  der  deutschen  Uebersetzuug  Dr.  Mart  Luthers  in 
rediviertem  Text  mit  Vorbemerkungen  und  Erlauterungen, 
und  einem  die  Berichtigungen  des  Jesaja  enthaltenden  Anhang 
ini  Auftrag  der  zur  Eevision  der  Uebersetzung  des  A.  T. 
berufenen  Conferenz  herausgegeben.     Halle  1873. 

Stade,    Bernhard    (Professor    in    Giessen):    De    Isaiae 

vaticiniis  Aethiopicis  diatribe.     Leipzig  1873. 

See  the  notice  by  Aug.  Dillmann  in  the  Liter.  Centralblatt,  1874^ 
Nr.  9. 

Strachey,  Sir  Edward:  Jewish  History  and  Politics  in 
the  time  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  An  inquiry  into  the 
historical  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 
Second  edition,  revised.     London  1874. 

Weber,  Ferd.  (died  at  Polsingen,  1879):  Der  Profet 
Jesaja  in  Bibelstunden  ausgelegt.  2  vols.  Nordlingen 
1875-76. 

Klostermann,  Aug.  (Professor  in  Kiel) :  Jesaja,  cap.  xL- 
Ixvi.  Eine  Bitte  um  Hiilfe  in  grosser  Noth.  In  Zeitschrift 
fur  luth.  Theologie,  1876;  pp.  1-60. 

KoHUT,  Alex.  (Chief  Eabbi  in  Fiinfkirchen) :  Antiparsische 
Aussprliche  im  Deuterojesajas.  In  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen 
MorgenL  Gesellschaft,  1879,  pp.  709-722. 

Neteler,  B.  :  Das  Buch  Isaias  aus  dem  Urtext  iibersetzt 
und  mit  Berucksichtigung  seiner  Gliederung  und  der  auf 
seinen  Inhalt  sich  beziehenden  assyr.  Inschrifcen  erklart 
Munster  1876. 

See  the  notice  by  W.  Baudissin  in  the  TheoL  Literaturzeitung, 
1876,  Nr.  19. 
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Bkuss,  Ed.  (Professor  in  Strasburg) :  Les  Prophfetes  (form- 
ing Part  2  of  his  work  on  the  Scriptures),  2  vols.,  the  former 
of  which  contains  the  translation  and  exposition  of  the  old 
Isaiah  portions,  while  the  latter  contains  the  decidedly  later 
portions.     Paris  1876. 

The  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah  according  to  the  Jewish 

Inteipreters.     I.  Texts  edited  from  printed  books  and  MSS. 

by  Ad  Neubauer.     11.  Translations  by  S.  R  Driver  and  Ad. 

Neubauer,     With  an  introduction  to  the  translations  by  Prof. 

E.  B.  Pusey.     Oxford  and  London  1876-77. 

See  the  notice  by  Hermann  Strack  in  the  Theologische  Literatur- 
reitung,  1877,  Nr.  21. 

Le  Hir  (formerly  Professor  in  the   Seminary  of  Saint- 

Sulpice,  Paris):   Les  trois  grands  prophfetes,  Isene,    J^r^raie, 

Ez^chiel;  analyses  et  commentaires.     Paris  1877. 

See  the  notice  by  W.  Baudissin  in  the  Theologische  Literal ur- 
zeitung,  1877,  Nr.  11. 

Nagelsbach,  C.  W.  Eduard  (died  at  Gunzenhausen,  1880)  : 
Der  Prophet  Jesaja,  theologisch-homiletisch  bearbeitet  (Theil 
14  des  Lange'schen  Bibelwerks).  Bielefeld  u.  Leipzig  1877. 
[Translated  into  English,  with  additions,  by  Samuel  T.  Lowrie 
and  Dunlop  Moore.     New  York  and  Edinburgh  1878.] 

See  the  notice  in  the  Beilage  zur  Luth.  Kirchenzeitung,  Nr.  1, 
and  that  by  Em.  Kautsch  in  the  Theologische  Literaturzeitung, 
1878,  Nr.  25. 

Strack,  Herm.  (Professor  in  Berlin):  Zur  Textkritik 
des  Jesaias,  In  Zeitschrift  fiLr  luth.  Theologie,  1877,  pp. 
17-52. 

Studer,  G.  L.  (Professor  in  Berne) :  Beitrage  zur  Textkritik 
des  Jesaja.  In  the  Jahrblicher  fur  protest  Theologie,  1877, 
pp.  706-730. 

Fehr,  Fredrik :  Profeten  Jesaja :  Ett  gammaltestamentligt 
Utkast.     Upsala  1877. 

De  Lagarde,  Paul  (Professor  in  Gottingen):  Semitica. 
Aus  dem  23.  Bande  der  Abhandl.  der  kgL  Gesellscbaft  der 
Wissensch.  in  Gottingen.     Gottingen  1878. 
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Pages  1-32  contain  critical  remarks  on  Isaiah,  chaps.  L-xvii. :  see 
the  notice  by  Eberh.  Nestle  in  the  TlieoL  Literaturzeitung,  1878, 
Nr.  11. 

LOhk,  Fc.  (Pastor  in  Zirchow  a/Usedom):  Zur  Frage  iiber  die 
Echtheit  von  Jesaias  40-66.     Drei  Hefte.     Berlin  1878-80. 

See  the  notice  in  the  Liter.  Beilage  der  Luther.  Eirchenzeitung, 
1879,  Nr.  17. 

KosTLiN,  Fkiedrich  :  Jesaia  nnd  Jeremia.  Ihr  Leben  nud 
ihr  Wirken  aus  ihren  Schriften  dargestellt     Berlin  1879. 

Barth.  J.  (Professor  in  Berlin):  Beitrage  zur  Erklarung 
des  Jesaia.     Karlsruhe  1855. 

ScHOLZ,  Anton  (Professor  in  Wlirzburg) :  Die  alexandrin- 
ische  Uebersetzung  des  Buches  Jesaias.     Wlirzburg  1880. 

Cheyne,  T.  K:  The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  A  new  trans- 
lation, with  commentary  and  appendices.  2  vols.  London 
1880-81.     [Fifth  edition,  1889.] 

See  my  notice  of  the  first  edition  in  The  Academyj  1880  (Ap.  10). 

Knabenbauer,  a.  (Jesuit  priest) :  Erklarung  des  Propheten 

Jesaia.     Freiburg  i.  B.  1881. 

Diiitinj^iished  for  the  very  extensive  use  made  of  the  older  exposi- 
tory literature  (certainly  with  no  great  profit),  and  for  beneficial 
rej^rd  to  the  more  iiuKlei-n. 

GuTHE,  Hekm.  (Professor  in  Leipzig):  Das  Zukunftsbild 
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Bredrnkamp,  C.  J.  (Professor  in  Greifswald) :  Der  Prophet 

Jesaia  erklart.     Drei  Lieferungen.     Erlangen  1886—7. 
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Von  Orellt,  Conii.  (Professor  in  Basle) :  Die  Propheten 
Jesaja  und  Jeremia  ausgelegt.  Nordlingen  1887.  [Trans- 
lated in  Clark's  For.  TheoL  Lib.,  Edinburgh  1889.] 

[Driver,  S.  XL  (Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford 
University):  Isaiah,  his  Life  and  Times.     London  1888.] 

[Sayce,  a.  H.  :  Tlie  Life  and  Times  of  Isaiah.  London  1889.] 

[Smith,  George  A. :  The  Book  of  Isaiulu  2  vols.  London 
1889-90.] 
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L  The  external  title  as  handed  doion  is  f^yv*..  The  LXX. 
always  modifies  the  form  of  the  prophet's  name  into  HSAIAS 
(see  Frankel,  Vorgttidien,  p.  Ill);  on  the  other  hand,  it 
renders  the  name  rv^jjtn  in  Ezra  viii.  7,  19  by  'laatd^  (but  in 
other  places  in  many  other  ways '),  both  paroxytone,  inasmuch 
as  a9  in  prosody  is  long ;  Lat  Isaias  (Esaias),  in  Prudentius 
with  accented  a  and  short  i  (but,  on  the  other  hand,  Jeremlas, 
because  in  this  case  the  e,  which  is  short  in  accordance  with 
the  Hebrew,  is  not  suited  for  bearing  the  accent  of  the  word). 
In  the  book  itself,  and  throughout  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, the  prophet  is  called  ^*^IW^.  (in  the  Babylonian  Codex, 
dating  from  the  year  916,  ^'^'y^.,  according  to  the  old  style  of 
writing)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  the  shorter  form  designates  other  per- 
sons. Though  the  shorter  form  of  such  names  was  in  ancient 
times  current  along  with  the  longer,  it  came  to  be  exclusively 
used  in  more  recent  days ;  hence  its  employment  as  die 
usual  title.  The  name  is  a  compound  word,  signifying  "  Jahu 
(Jah)  has  wrought  salvation," — yc^  being  equivalent  to  TB'^n 
(in  •"C??^«^),  as  nm  in  ^;3?r|  is  equivalent  to  ^'•nnn  —  not 
"  salvation  of  Jahu "  (as  explained,  for  instance,  by  Kuper, 
with  Caspari) ;  for,  as  Kohler  has  shown,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Commentary  on  Zechariah,  the  number  of  the  names  of 
persons  compounded  of  a  substantive  and  rv  is  exceeded  by 

*  'Hvmtmg  (or  even  *  Haata^y  following  the  analogy  of  '  Hoidhcf,  '  Hovjctos} 
is  essentially  a  modification  like  *  Joatm^.  •  There  are  some  other  proper 
names  beginning  with  c^,  but  the  LXX.  renders  none  of  these  by  Ha 

or  la,  like  this  one.    In  Ezra  viii.  7,  19,  n^yty^  is  modified  into  the  form 
Uata;,  and  in  1  Chron.  iii.  21,  Neh.  xi.  7,  into  'Ifa/«;, — a  worse  form. 

VOU  L  D 
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that  of  those  which  are  formed  from  the  perfect  of  the  Qal, 
and  this,  too,  with  the  meaning  of  a  derived  conjugation, 
especially  tlie  Piel  and  HiphiL  Combined  with  V?^,  how- 
ever, the  name  would  probably  take  the  form  ^^^l^.  (like 
•^Ji???,  "^J^fP,  ^nji?7V),  and  signify,  "  Jahu  is  my  salvation ; " 
hence  *^1V^,  like  nnar,  i^"*^^],  nj^np,  will  lie  an  exclamation  of 
thankfulness  to  God  made  into  the  name  of  the  child/  The 
prophet  shows  he  is  conscious  that  it  was  not  by  accident  he 
bore  this  name ;  for  T?^'"^,  ^^.,  and  njnc^  are  among  his 
favourite  words, — nay,  we  may  say,  he  lives  and  moves  in  the 
coming  salvation  :  but  mn^  is  the  God  of  salvation  ;  this  is 
the  peculiar  redemptive  designation  of  God.  The  name  in- 
dicates the  Being  who  exists  absolutely  (t.e.  eternally  and 
independently),  who  bears  witness  to  Himself  (Ex.  iii.  14),  as 
freely  and  according  to  His  own  counsel  determining  His 
ways,  ruling  throughout  the  course  of  history,  and  fixing  its 
form.  This  work  of  free  grace  has  for  its  end  that  salvation 
which,  beginning  with  Israel  and  working  outwards,  embraces 
and  includes  all  mankind.  The  element  in^  (rv)  in  the  prophet's 
name  has  been  shortened  from  the  "  tetragrammaton  "  mn^  by 
rejecting  the  second  n.  From  this  abbreviation  we  see  that 
the  vowel  a  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  divine  name. 
According  to  Theodoret,  it  was  pronounced  ^lafie  by  the 
Samaritans ;  this  is  also  the  pronunciation  given  in  the 
Archontic  list  of  the  divine  names  found  in  Epiphanius. 
Jacob  of  Edessa,  as  we  learn  from  an  excursus  to  his  Syriac 
translation  of  the  Aoyai  iiridpovtot  of  Severus  of  Antioch, 
was  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  name  in  Hebrew 
was  pronounced  n^n^  like  hmk  ;  moreover,  this  ouarLi,  in  the 
Codex  Curzonianius  of  the  Syro-Hexaplar  Isaiah,  is  tran- 
scribed in  Greek  characters  HEHE  {Zeitschrift  der  deutschen 
morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  xxxii.  465  flf.).  The  testimony  hereby 
borne  to  the  conclusion  of  the  word  in  rn-  is  confirmed  by  the 
abbreviation  into  ^"'J,  which,  after  the  analogy  of  similar 
abbreviations,  has  come  from  njiT,  through  an  intermediate 
form  Y^].  The  modified  form  ^Ald  (found  in  Theodoret)  does 
not  point  to  the  divine  name  nin^  (which  must  have  been 
represented  by  *Iafia),  but  n^;  *Ia&  with  its  by-forms  is 
vi^  and  ^lamd  (in  Origen,  contra  Celsum,  i.  656)  is  the 
*  See  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Prolegomena^  pp.  206-208. 
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condensed  iTin\^  The  pronunciation  Jehomli  (Yehovah)  has 
arisen  from  a  combination  of  the  Qeri  and  Kethib,  and  did 
not  become  current  till  after  the  sixteenth  century ;  Galatinus, 
about  1518,  in  his  work  de  arcanis  ccUholicae  verUatis,  was 
the  first  who  remarked  that  the  "  tetragrammaton,'*  read  as  it 
is  pointed,  sounds  Jehovah  (Yehovah);  from  that  time  people 
began  to  pronounce  it  so,  but  Genebrard,  who  died  in  1597, 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  continues  against  Beza  to 
oppose  it  as  an  intolerable  innovation :  Impii  vetustatis 
temeraiores  et  nominis  Dei  ineffahilia  profanatores  alque  adeo 
trans/ormatores  Jova  vel  Jehovah  legunt,  vocahulo  novo,  barharo, 
fictUio,  irrelifjfioso  et  Jovem  gentUium  redolente, 

11.  The  title  of  the  book,  given  by  itself.  Ver.  1 :  **  The 
vision  of  Yeshayahu,  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Uzziyahu,  Jotham,  Almz, 
Yehizkiyahu,  kings  of  Judah"  Isaiah  is  here  called  }iDK"|a. 
The  Jewish  doctrine,  known  even  to  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  that  when  a  prophet's  father  is  named,  the  latter  also 
was  a  prophet  (MegUla  15a),  is  unfounded.  But  there  is  at 
least  some  sense,  though  no  historic  basis,  in  an  old  tradition 
repeated  in  the  Midi*ash  (Pesikta  de-Rab  CaJiana  ll7b)  and 
the  Talmuds  {MegUla  106,  cf,  Sota  10 J),  that  Amoz  was  the 
brother  of  Amaziah,  the  father  and  predecessor  of  Uzziah,  and 
that  Isaiah  was  thus,  like  the  Davidic  kings,  a  descendant  of 
Judah  and  Tamar.  The  nature  and  appearance  of  Isaiah 
make  a  thoroughly  royal  impression.  He  speaks  to  kings 
like  a  king.  With  majestic  bearing  he  goes  to  meet  the 
magnates  of  his  people,  and  of  the  world-power  beyond.  In 
his  style,  he  is  among  the  prophets  what  Solomon  was  among 
the  kings.  In  all  circumstances  and  moods,  he  is  master  of 
bis  materials,  a  master  of  language,  —  simply  magnificent, 
sublime  without  affectation,  splendid  though  unadorned.  But 
this  regal  character  had  its  roots  somewhere  else  than  in 
blood.  Only  this  much  may  be  said  with  certainty,  that 
Isaiah  was  born  in  Jerusalem.  For  the  character  of  his 
prophecy  betokens  closest  intimacy  with  the  capital :  accord- 
ing to  Ch/igiga  135,  he  stands  in  relation  to  Ezekiel  as  a 
native  of  the  chief  city  to  a  native  of  the  provinces ;  notwith- 
standing his  exceeding  manifold  prophetic  missions,  we  never 
*  Cf.  Baudissin,  Studien  zur  aeiniU  Religiontgekhichtey  i.  183  f. 
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find  him  outside  of  Jerusalem;  here,  too,  as  may  be  seen 
from  chap.  xxii.  1,  and  the  style  of  his  intercourse  with  king 
Hezekiah,  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  children  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city ;  here  he  carried  on  his  ministry  under  the 
four  kings  named  in  ver.  1,  who  are  enumerated  without  "  vav 
copulative ; "  there  is  the  same  unconnected  enumeration  as 
in  the  titles  of  the  Books  of  Hosea  and  Micah.  There 
Hezekiah  is  called  •TJi?jn^ — almost  the  same  form  as  here, — 
but  with  the  simple  rejection  of  the  toneless  t  The 
Chronicler  especially  prefers  the  complete  form, — full  both  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end, — though  he  also  uses  the  rarer 
form  irrprn.  Koorda  is  of  opinion  that  the  Chronicler  took 
this  malformation  from  the  three  titles,  where  it  is  a  copyist's 
error  for  ^^jprrn  or  njptm ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  Jer.  xv.  4 
and  2  Kings  xx.  10,  where  such  an  error  in  transcription 
could  not  possibly  have  taken  place.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
an  irregular  form ;  we  must  not,  however,  with  Boorda,  derive 
it  from  the  Piel,  but  from  the  Qal  of  the  verb  ("  strong  is 
Jehovah"),  with  a  connecting  i,  which  occurs  pretty  frequently 
in  proper  names  derived  from  verb-roots  with  a  vowel  in  the 
middle,  such  as  *^^fc^.  from  D^fe',  1  Chron.  iv.  36. 

Under  the  kings  already  mentioned  Isaiah  exercised  his 
ministry,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  ver.  1,  saw  the  vision  which 
he  committed  to  writing  in  the  book  before  us.  Among  the 
many  Hebrew  synonyms  for  seeing,  nrn  is  the  general  ex- 
pression regularly  used  for  prophetic  perception,  whether  the 
form  in  which  the  divine  revelation  was  made  to  the  prophet 
was  a  vision  or  an  audible  communication ;  in  both  cases  he 
"  sees ''  it, — distinguishing  this  divine  message,  in  its  super- 
natural objectivity,  from  his  own  conceptions  and  thoughts  by 
means  of  the  inner  sense,  which  is  designated  by  the  term 
used  to  denote  the  noblest  of  the  five  external  senses.  The 
prophet  accordingly  is  called  nm,  "a  seer"  (at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  language,  nsn,  i  Sam.  ix.  9),  and  prophecy  is 
called  i^tn ;  the  term  J^waa,  which  is  the  cognate  of  6<^?J,  appears 
only  in  the  latest  period  (thrice  in  Chronicles  and  Nehemiah). 
The  noun  I^Tn,  indeed,  is  also  applied  to  individual  visions  (cf. 
Jer.  xxix.  7  with  Job  xx.  8,  xxxiii.  15),  like  P^jn  (const,  iirn)^ 
which  is  formed  from  ^tn  by  euphonic  doubling,  and  is  more 
frequently  used  in  this  sense;  but  here,  in  the  title  to  the 
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Book  of  Isaiah,  the  abstract  meaning  passes  over  into  the  still 
more  closely  related  collective,  indicating  the  whole  of  what 
is  seen,  i.e,  the  contents  of  the  vision.  We  may  not  conclude, 
therefoi*e,  that  the  first  part  of  ver.  1  was  originally  the 
superscription  merely  of  the  first  prophetic  address,  and  that 
it  was  only  through  the  addition  of  the  latter  part  that  it  was 
changed  into  a  general  title  for  the  whole  book :  Vitringa 
held  this  view,  and  perhaps  it  may  even  be  correct,  but  with 
the  Chronicler  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32)  this  WW*  ptn  appears 
as  the  general  title  of  the  collection. 

Along  with  Judah,  Jerusalem  is  further  specially  mentioned 
as  the  object  of  the  vision.  The  "  perpetual  Qeri "  to  D^Bn^ 
(DTBin^^  is  DvCTi^,  which  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  broken 
dual,"  i.e.  as  formed  through  internal  change  of  sound,  but — 
like  n??  for  i^'^DV,  2  Chron.  xiii.  19,  and  the  Aramaic  HPi? — 
a  later  form  in  which  the  diphthongal  ajim  or  aim  has  been 
resolved  from  the  original  im,  dm,  an,  Cheyne  finds  in  the 
particularizing,  from  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  an  indication  of  the 
fact  that  Isaiah  was  a  city-prophet  But  the  object  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  provincial  prophet  Mieah  is  also  (i.  1) 
marked  by  the  mention  of  the  capitals  of  both  kingdoms. 
The  advance  from  "  Judah  "  to  "  Jerusalem  "  is  a  centralizing 
step ;  and  if  prn  is  meant  to  indicate  the  totality  of  what  was 
seen  by  Isaiah,  this  designation  of  the  object  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies  by  "  Judah  and  Jerusalem  "  is  centralizing.  For 
his  vision  extends  far  beyond  Judah,  not  merely  to  the  sister 
kingdom  of  Ephraim,  but  also  to  the  Gentile  nations.  Within 
the  widest  circle  of  the  nations  of  the  world  there  lies  the 
smaller  one  containing  the  peoples  bordering  on  the  Hebrews ; 
and  within  this,  again,  there  is  the  still  smaller  one  of  all 
Israel,  including  Samaria ;  within  this,  once  more,  there  is  the 
yet  smaller  circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  and  all  these 
circles  include  Jerusalem,  because  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  regarded  in  its  inmost  working  and  its  final  purpose,  is 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  God,  which  has  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  Jehovah's  temple  and  the  kingdom  of  promise,  for  its 
peculiar  sita  In  this  sense,  the  expression  "coaceming 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  "  is  also  suitable  for  the  whole  book,  in 
which  everything  that  the  prophet  sees  is  seen  from  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  sake  of  both,  and  in  the  interests 
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of  both.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  latter  part  of 
ver.  1  is  a  more  receut  addition,  so  that  the  words  from  prn  to 
D^"»^  thus  formed  the  original  superscription  of  the  first 
address,  and  could  only  indirectly  (like  the  names  of  the 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch)  be  used  as  the  designation  of  the 
whole  book.  For  it  is  inadmissible,  with  Luzzatto,  to  take 
"^^  as  nominative  instead  of  accusative  (qui  instead  of  quam, 
sc.  visionem),  in  order  to  stamp  the  words  "  The  Vision  of 
Isaiah,  son  of  Amoz,"  as  the  superscription  of  the  first  dis- 
course, in  chap,  i  ;  the  suggestion  is  contrary  to  the  syntax, 
for  nrn  ng^  jirn  is  the  usual  Hebrew  construction  of  the  verb 
with  its  own  substantive  (Ges.  §  138.  1). 


FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF 

PROPHECIES. 

CHAPS.  L-XXXIX 


PART  I.— PROPHECIES  RELATING  TO  THE  COURSE  OF  THE 
MASS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ONWARDS  TO  HARDENING  OF 
HEART,  CHAPS.  I.-VI. 

Opening  Discourse,  regarding  Jehovah's  way  with  His 
Ungrateful  and  Eebelliocjs  People,  I.  2  ff. 

The  prophet  is  standing  on  the  fateful  boundaiy-line  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  history  of  Israel.  Neither  by  the  riches 
of  divine  goodness  which  they  experienced  during  the  times 
of  XJzziah  and  Jotham,  which  closely  resembled  those  of 
David  and  Solomon,  nor  by  the  chastisements  of  the  divine 
displeasure  which  inflicted  wound  upon  wound,  have  the  people 
allowed  themselves  to  be  brought  to  repentance  and  reflection  ; 
the  divine  means  of  training  have  been  exhausted,  and  it  only 
remains  that  Jehovah  should  let  His  people  in  their  present 
condition  be  consumed  in  the  fire,  that  a  new  people  may  be 
formed  out  of  the  gold  which  has  stood  the  fiery  test.  At 
this  period,  so  pregnant  with  storms,  appear  the  prophets,  like 
birds  upon  the  sea,  presaging  the  tempest,  and  more  active 
than  at  any  other  epoch, — Amos  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam, 
Micah  in  the  reign  of  Jotham,  but  above  all  Isaiah,  the 
prophet  Kar  i^o^nv,  standing  midway  between  Moses  and 
Christ 

Conscious  of  this  his  exalted  position  in  the  history  of 
salvation,  he  begins  his  opening  address  in  Dcuteronomic 
fashion,  like  the  grand  Song  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxii.  This 
form  has  been  shown  by  tho  investigations  of  Klostermann 
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(Studien  u,  Krit.  1871)  to  have  passed  current  in  Hezelciah's 
time,  at  latest,  as  a  prophetic  testimony  reaching  back  to  Moses, 
so  that  it  may  actually  be  regarded  as  such  (see  No.  X.  of  my 
"  Studies  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,"  in  Luthardt's  ZeUschri/t, 
1880,  p.  503  flf.).  This  song  is  the  compendious  programme 
and  the  common  watchword  of  all  prophecy,  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  same  fundamental  relation  as  the  Decalogue  to  all  other 
laws,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  all  other  prayers.  The  law- 
giver therein  sets  before  the  eyes  of  his  people  their  whole 
history  to  the  end  of  time.  This  history  falls  into  four  great 
periods :  the  creation  and  exaltation  of  Israel ;  the  ingratitude 
and  apostasy  of  Israel ;  the  surrender  of  Israel  into  the  hands 
of  the  heathen ;  lastly,  the  restoration  of  Israel, — sifted  but  not 
destroyed, — and  the  accord  of  all  nations  to  praise  Jehovah, 
who  has  revealed  Himself  in  judgment  and  in  mercy.  This 
fourfold  division  is  not  merely  preserved  in  every  part  of  the 
history  of  Israel,  but  it  forms  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
history  as  a  whole  to  its  remotest  end.  Every  age  of  Israel 
has  thus  in  that  song  a  mirror  of  its  present  condition  and 
future  destiny.  This  mirror  the  prophets  held  up  before 
their  contemporaries.  Thus  did  Isaiah.  He  opens  bis 
prophetic  address  as  Moses  begins  his  Song.  Moses  begins 
(Deut,  xxxl  1):  "Hear,  0  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak, 
and  let  the  earth  hear  the  words  of  my  mouth."  In  what 
sense  he  calls  on  heaven  and  earth  he  himself  tells  us  in 
Deut.  xxxL  28  f.  He  foresees  in  spirit  the  future  apostasy 
of  Israel,  and  takes  heaven  and  earth,  which  will  endure 
beyond  his  earthly  life  now  drawing  to  a  close,  as  witnesses 
of  what  he  has  to  say  to  his  people  with  such  a  prospect  In 
like  manner, — only  with  the  interchange  of  the  paraJlel  verbs 
I  I  J»ir  and  prt<n, — Isaiah  begins,  "Hear,  0  Jieav^,  and  give  egr,^*' 
0^tarjJlitl,f9T_J^tui3Q^  The  ground  of  the  demand 

is  put  in  a  general  way :  they  are  to  hear  because  Jehovah 
is  speaking.  But  what  Jehovah  speaks  substantially  agrees 
with  that  address  of  Jehovah  which  is  introduced  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  20  by  the  expression  "  And  he  said."  What  Jehovah, 
according  to  the  statement  there,  will  one  day  have  to  say  in 
His  wrath,  He  now  says  through  the  prophet,  whose  present 
corresponds  to  the  future  of  the  Song  of  Moses.  For  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  heaven  and  earth, — which  always  exist 
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and  are  always  the  same,  which  have  continued  through  the 
past  history  of  Israel  in  all  places  and  at  all  times, — should 
fulfil  the  duty  laid  on  them  by  the  lawgiver  to  be  witnesses ; 
and  this  is  just  the  special,  true,  and  ultimate  sense  in  which 
they  are  required,  as  they  were  by  Moses,  to  hear.  They 
were  present  and  shared  in  the  proceedings  when  Jehovah 
gave  the  Law  to  His  people ;  the  heavens,  according  to  Deut 
iv.  36,  as  the  place  from  whic^  the  voice  of  God  issued,  and 
the  earth  as  the  place  where  His.  great  fire  appearel.  They 
were  solemnly  admitted  to  the  scene  when  Jehovah  gave  to 
His  people  the  choice  between  a  blessing  and  a  curse,  life  and 
death  (Deut.  xxx.  19,  iv.  26).  They  are  now,  therefore,  to 
hear  and  bear  witness  regarding  what  Jehovah,  their  Creator 
and  the  God  of  Israel,  has  to^  sav,  aiid  what  complaints  He 
has  |o  l^f^^^J^^^"-  2)  :  "  C^SmwJoif^  T^^Wg^  upland  2j 
exiiUea/awt^th^Aave  reommagf^lnd  Me.  ^TliougK'israeriis^ 
meant,  Israel  is  not  named,  but  the  historical  facts  are 
generalized  into  a  parable,  in  order  that  the  astounding  and 
appalling  state  of  matters  may  be  made  more  prominent. 
Israel  is  Jehovah's  son  (Ex.  iv.  22  f.) ;  all  the  members  of 
the  nation  are  His  children  (Deut.  xiv.  1,  xxxii.  20) ;  Hfi_ia_ 
the  Fatherjof  Israel,  whom  He  has  begotten  (Deut.  xxxii 
6,  18).  The  existence  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  like  that  of 
other  nations,  is  effected,  indeed,  by  means  of  natural  repro- 
duction, not  by  spiritual  regeneration ;  but  the  primary 
ground  of  Israel's  origin  is  the  supernaturally  efficacious 
word  of  grace  addressed  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  15  f.) ;  and  a 
series  of  wonderful  dealings  in  grace  has  brought  the  growth 
and  development  of  Israel  to  that  point  which  it  had  attained 
at  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Jehovah 
has  begotten  Israel  This  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  as 
His  children  has  already,  in  Isaiah's  time,  a  long  time  of 
grace  behind  it  in  the  past, — the  time  of  Israel's  childhood  in 
Egypt,  the  time  of  youth  in  the  desert,  the  time  of  growing 
manhood  from  Joshua  to  Samuel ;  and  now  Joshua  can  say 
in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  "  I  have  brought  up  children,  and 
exalted  them."  The  opposite  of  bina  is  pj^,  that  of  D"}  is 
-W.  The  Piel  ^i  signifies  to  "  make  great,"  and  when  applied 
to  children  (as  here  and  in  2  Kings  x.  6,  etc.),  to  "  bring 
up"   in   the  sense  of  natural  growth;  and   the   Pilel   Dp^"', 
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which  is  used  also  in  xxiii.  4,  Ezek.  xxxi.  4  (cf.  the  proper 
uames  in  1  Cliron.  xxv.  29-31),  as  the  parallel  to  <!J,  signifies 
to  "exalt"  in  the  dignitative  sense  of  raising  to  a  high 
position,  to  which  wise  love  of  a  father  gradually  advances  a 
child.  The  two  verses  depict  the  condition  of  mature  man- 
hood and  high  honour  which  Israel  had  reached  under  the 
monarchy  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  which  has  again  been 
enjoyed  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham.  But  how  ungrateful 
were  they  towards  God  for  what  they  owed  to  Him, — "  but 
they  have  broken  away  from  me  ! "  Instead  of  an  adversative 
particle  (t>3K  possibly),  there  is  merely  i  copulative,  used 
energetically,  as  in  vi.  7  (cf.  D|?],  Hos.  viL  13).  Two  things 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  conjoined, — the  gracious  and 
filial  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah,  and  Israel's  base  apostasy 
from  Jehovah, — these,  though  utterly  contradictory,  were  now 

actually  combined.  The  verb  J^*B,  ujLJ  (here  with  retracted 
tone,^  from  the  presence  of  the  following  ^?),  in  accordance 
with  its  radical  idea,  signifies  to  "  break  away,  break  loose  " 
(Lat.  dirumpere,  as  in  amicitiam,  dirumpere),^  and  is  followed 
by  a  with  the  object  forming  the  completion  of  the  action ; 
it  means  violently  and  determinedly  to  break  connection  with 
any  one,  and  is  here  used  of  the  inward  severance  from  God, 
and  renunciation  of  His  claims,  which  forms  the  climax  of 
nxttn  (Job  xxxiv.  37),  and  of  which  the  full  outward  mani- 
festation is  idolatry.  From  the  time  that  Solomon,  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  gave  himself  up  to  idolatry,  the  worship 
of  idols  had  never  wholly  ceased,  even  in  public,  down  to  the 
days  of  Isaiah.  Two  attempts  had  been  made  to  put  an  end 
to  it, — the  reformation  begun  by  Asa  and  completed  by 
Jehoshaphat,  and  afterwards  the  one  accomplished  by  Joash 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada,   who  had 

*  Only  in  the  following  cases  is  there  no  retraction  of  the  tone : 

(1)  When  the  syllable  to  which  it  would  be  retracted  is  a  closed  syllable  ; 

(2)  When  the  former  of  the  two  logically  connected  words  ends  with  a 
heavy  suffix ;  (3)  When  the  final  syllable  of  this  word  is  closed  and 

accented,  as  in  v  D^*?!?. 

^  In  Arabic,  v_e^^^*  originally  had  a  purely  sensuous  meaning,  and  it  is 

expressly  remarked  that  it  received  an  ethical  sense  only  through  Islam  ; 
it  is  the  proper  word  for  breaking  the  fruit  by  bursting  open  the 
husk. 
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preserved  him  and  brought  him  up  ;  the  first,  however,  had 
uot  been  able  wholly  to  abolish  idolatry  altogether,  and  what 
had  been  removed  by  Joash  returned  with  redoubled  abomina- 
tions as  soon  as  Jehoiada  was  dead.  Hence  the  expression, 
"  they  have  broken  away  from  me,"  which  sums  up  the  whole 
of  Israel's  ingratitude  in  the  one  culminating  sin,  applies  to 
the  entire  history  of  the  nation  from  the  zenith  of  glory  under 
David  and  Solomon  down  to  the  time  of  the  prophet 

In  ver.  3  Jehovah  now  complains  of  the  apostasy'  with 
which  His  children  have  rewarded  Him  as  inhuman, — nay,  3  • 

worse  than  tlMit  which  wouldfbeAshown  by  the. brutes  :  'V-4^  nJt 

OX  knoweth  nis  owwr.  ana  an  S^J^  crto  of  tts  master;- —  ci 

Israel  doth  not  Tcnmofmy^pel^p^  ^Suglw^*^^ ^/ 

ing  ox  has  a  knowledge  of  its  purchaser  and"  owner  (pp\  to  ^ 

whom  it  willingly  submits ;  and  an  ass,  the  domestic  animal 
of  proverbial  stupidity  (in  the  East  also ;  see  Zeitschrift  der 
deutschen  morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  xL  266  f.),  has  a  knowledge 
at  least  of  the  crib  of  its  master  Oy??*  ^  plural  of  excellence, 
as  in  Exod.  xxi  29, — a  degenerate  species  of  the  "  extensive  " 
plural,  as  distinguished  from  the  "  multiplicative "  plural), 
i.e,  it  knows  that  it  is  its  master  who  puts  its  fodder  into 
the  manger  (D^? — from  D2K,  to  fatten  cattle — with  t  instead 
of  — ,  like  the  forms  ptDK,  pD«).  No  such  knowledge  has 
Israel, — ^neither  direct,  like  instinct,  nor  indirect,  acquired  by 
reflection  (IJ^s^?).  The  expressions  jn^  »b  and  piann  vh  can- 
not be  taken  here  (as  for  example  in  Ivi.  10 ;  Ps.  Ixxxil  5) 
in  an  objectless  sense,  and  as  indicating  a  state  or  condition, — 
— as  if  the  meaning  were,  "they  are  ignorant  and  inconsiderate," 
but  the  object  is  implied  in  what  precedes,  and  the  words 
mean  "they  know  not,  consider  not  what,  on  their  side, 
corresponds  to  the  owner  and  to  the  manger  which  the  master 
fills," — namely,  that  they^are  the  children  and  the  property  of 
Jehovah,  and  their  existence  and  prosperity  solely,  depend, 
on  the  grace  of  Jehovah  (Jer.  v.  24,  cf.  Hos.  ii.  10).  The 
parallel,  with  its  many  contrasts,  like  the  similar  one  in  Jer. 
viii.  7,  where  animals  are  again  introduced,  explains  itself  even 
through  the  employment  of  "  Israel  *'  and  "  my  peopla" 
Those  who,  in  knowledge  and  gratitude,  are  far  surpassed  and 
put  to  shame  by  the  brutes,  are  not  a  nation  like  any  other 
nation  among  men,  but  "  Israel,*'  descendants  of  Jacob,  who 
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wrestled  with  and  overcame  the  wmth  of  God,  and  by 
wrestling  also  obtained  the  blessing  for  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity ;  they  are  "  my  people  "  too, — those  whom  Jehovah  has 
chosen  out  of  all  peoples  to  be  the  people  of  His  possession, 
and  most  especial  care  and  direction.  This  people,  bearing 
the  honoured  name — bestowed  by  God  Himself — of  one  who 
was  a  hero  of  faith  and  prayer, — this  favoured  people  of 
Jehovah  lowered  itself  far  beneath  the  level  of  the  brutes. 
Such  is  the  complaint  poured  out  before  heaven  and  earth  by 
the  noble  speaker. 

The  piercing  cry  of  complaint  by  the  deeply-pained  Father 
is  at  the  same  time  the  heaviest  impeachment  But  the  cause 
of  (xod  is  to  the  prophet  the  cause  of  a  friend  who  feels  the 
grief  of  his  friend  as  he  would  feel  his  own  (v.  1).  Hence 
the  complaint  of  God  now  changes  into  strong  invective  and 
threatening  on  the  part  of  the  prophet ;  and  in  conformity 
with  the  deep  indignation  by  which  he  is  moved,  his  discourse 
in  verse  4  moves  rapidly  along  like  a  lightning  storm,  giving 
forth  flash  upon  flash.  The  address  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers, not  formally  connected,  but  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
climax,  and  each  is  composed  of  but  two  o;*  three,  words:. 
"  JFoe  to  the  sinful  nation,  the  guiU'tactenjpeople/t^  fhM^M)te 
race,  the  children  acting  corruptly  !  They  have  forsaken  JekovcJi, 
blasphemed  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  turned  away  backwards  T* 
The  distinction  attempted  between  >\r\  and  it<,  making  the  former 
to  signify  "  Oh!"  and  the  latter  "  Woe!"  is  untenable ;  for,  with 
some  doubtful  exceptions,  in  also  is  an  exclamation  of  pain, 
and  here  not  so  much  a  calling  down  of  woe  (vojr  genti,  as 
Jerome  renders  it),  as  a  lamentation  (me  gcntem),  but  one 
that  is  filled  with  wrath.  The  appellations  of  Israel  which 
follow  point  to  what  the  nation  ought  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  choice  and  determination,  and  express  what, 
through  its  own  choice  and  self-determination  in  opposition 
to  God,  it  has  become.  (1.)  According  to  the  divine  choice 
and  determination,  Israel  should  be  a  "holy  nation,"  Ex. 
xix.  6,  but  it  is  a  "sinful  nation"  {gens  peccatrix,  as  the 
Vulgate  correctly  translates) ;  for  t<l?n  here  is  not  so  much 
a  participle  as  a  participial  adjective,  signifying  what  is 
habitual, — the  usual  singular  to  the  plural  D^^^^n,  afiap- 
ToaiKoi,  the  singular  of  which  is  not  in  common  use,  and  occurs 
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only  once  (Amos  ix.  8)  in  the  feminine  as  an  adjective. 
"  Holy  "  and  "  sinful  '*  are  sharp  contrasts,  for  cnn^  signifies 
that  which  is  separated  from  what  is  common,  unclean,  sinful, 
and  superior  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  alliteration  in  i3 
nn  (with  Paseh,  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  two 
words,  whose  sound  is  so  similar)  is  intended  to  produce  the 
impression  that  the  nation  as  sinful  is  a  nation  of  woe.  (2.) 
In  the  Law,  besides  being  called  ^^^^  ^>3,  Israel  is  called 
niiT  oy  (Num.  xvii.  6),  the  people  chosen  and  highly  favoured 
by  Jehovah ;  but  it  is  fty  ^53  °^»  *  people  heavy  with  iniquity. 
133  is  the  construct  from  i?3,  "heavy,"  like  ^^  from  hy^\ 
the  form  *133  is  usually  employed  with  the  meaning  of 
"clumsy"  (Ex.  iv.  10);  and  besides,  the  dissyllabic  form 
sounds  more  rhythmically.  Instead  of  employing  the  readiest 
descriptive  expression,  "a  people  of  heavy  iniquity,"  the 
property  of  the  iniquity  (the  weight)  is  attributed  to  the 
people  themselves  upon  whom  it  lies  as  a  burden, — in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  that  he  who  carries  a  heavy  burden  is 
himself  so  much  the  heavier  (cf.  gravis  oneribus  in  Cicero). 
f\V  is  always  the  word  employed  whenever  sin  is  meant  to  be 
indicated  as  heavy  and  coarse  (e.g,  in  xxxiii.  24 ;  Gen.  xv. 
1 6,  xix.  1 5),  and  when  there  is  further  included  the  idea  of 
the  guilt  incurred  by  it.  From  being  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
they  have  become  a  people  heavily  laden  with  the  guilt  of 
sin.  In  this  way  the  true  nature  of  Israel  has  been  crushed, 
and  changed  into  its  opposite.  We  translate  ia  by  "  nation," 
and  Dy  by  "  people,"  because  the  former  (from  nja)  is  the  mass 
of  individuals  who  have  been  joined  together  through  one 
common  descent,  language,  and  country,   whereas  Q?   (from 

Doy,  ^,  "  to  combine  ")  is  the  people  joined  together  by  unity 

of  government  (cf.  for  instance  Ps.  cv.  13);  hence  we  always 
read  of  the  "  people  of  Jehovah  "  (n}«T  Dp),  not  the  "  nation  of 
Jehovah"  {*^*^\  ^*);  and  ia,  free  from  every  slur,  occurs  only 
twice  (Zeph.  ii.  9  ;  Ps.  cvi.  5),  with  a  suffix  referring  to 
Jehovah,  bat  here  it  is  used  as  in  Mai.  iii.  9.  (3.)  Israel 
elsewhere  bears  the  honourable  title  of  the  seed  of  the  patri- 
arch (xli.  8,  xlv.  19,  cf.  Gen.  xxi.  12);  in  reality,  however, 
it  is  a  seed  of  evil-doers  (xiv.  20,  cf.  xxxi.  2).  The  idea  of  a 
similar  descent,  contained  in  IDT,  goes  back  to  that  of  a  like 
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inherited  nature  (Ixv.  23  ;  Prov.  xi.  21);  and  D^jnjD  does  not 
mean  the  fathers,  but  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet 
(the  genitive  being  intended  to  be  taken  attributively), — a 
race  consisting  of  miscreants.  The  singular  of  the  noun  D^jno 
is  JP.P,  with  the  3harpening  of  jnp  with  Pathach,  which 
is  usual  in  v'V  verbs  with  guttural  radicals;  Jnp  (with 
Kamez  in  pause,  ix.  16,  which  see)  is  a  Hiphil  participial 
noun.  (4.)  The  children  of  Israel  are,  in  virtue  of  the 
divine  act,  "  children  of  Jehovah,"  D^ut.  xiv.  1 ;  but  through 
their  own  doings  they  are  D^n^nc^  D^33,  "children  acting 
corruptly;"  what  the  Law  had  dreaded  and  predicted  had 
thus  come  to  pass :  Deut.  iv.  16,  25,  xxxL  29.  In  all  these 
passages  the  Hiphil  is  found,  and  in  the  parallel  passages  of 
the  grand  song,  Deut  xxxii.  5,  the  Piel  T\np^  both  of  which 
conjugations  contain  within  themselves  the  object  of  the 
action  (Ges.  §  53.  2):  these  verbs  thus  signify  to  do  some- 
thing destructive,  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  one  becomes  a 
cause  of  ruin  to  himself  and  others.  That  the  degeneration 
of  the  children  is  meant  to  be  regarded  in  relation  to  Jehovah, 
and  not  to  their  forefathers, — the  opinion  of  EosenmiLller, 
who  follows  Vitringa, — is  evident  from  the  latter  part  of 
ver.  2,  cf.  xxx.  1,  9.  After  the  four  exclamatory  clauses, 
there  follow — making  up  the  saddening  seven — three  de- 
claratory clauses  describing  Israel's  apostasy  as  complete. 
There  is  apostasy  in  disposition:  "  they  have  forsaken  Jehovah." 
There  is  apostasy  in  words :  "  they  blaspheme  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel."  J^o  (properly,  "  to  sting,"  then  "  to  mock,  treat 
with  contempt"),  used  of  blasphemy,  is  an  old  Mosaic 
word;  see  Deut.  xxxi.  20;  Num.  xiv.  11,  23,  xvi.  30. 
*'  The  Holy  One  of  Israel "  is  a  title  designedly  applied  to 
God  here ;  it  is  the  keynote  of  Isaiauic  prophecy,  and  first 
sounded  in  this  passage  (see  under  vi.  3).  To  mock  what  is 
holy  is  in  itself  sinful ;  it  is  doubly  a  sin  to  mock  God  the  Holy 
One ;  it  is  trebly  a  sin  that  Israel  mocks  God  the  Holy  One, 
who  has  set  Himself  to  be  the  Sanctifier  of  Israel,  and  who, 
as  He  is  the  holiness  of  Israel,  so  also,  in  conformity  with 
His  holiness,  seeks  to  be  sanctified  by  Israel  (Lev.  xix.  2, 
eta).  And  lastly,  their  apostasy  is  also  apostasy  in  their 
way  of  acting  :  "  they  have  turned  away  backwards."  In  the 
Niphal  "^iw,  which  occurs  only  here,  there  is  contained  the 
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idea  of  deliberateness  in  their  estrangement  from  God :  the 
expression  of  this  is  still  further  intensified  by  employing 
'Ann  (which  is  added  emphatically,  instead  of  ^^nt<P).  Their 
conduct  should  be  an  imitation  of  Jehovah's ;  but  they  have 
turned  the  back  to  Him,  and  entered  on  the  path  chosen  by 
themselves. 

In  ver.  5,  which  now  follows,  it  is,  first  of  all,  doubtful  re- 
garding the  meaning  of  np"i)y  (no,  as  in  Ps.  x.  13,  iv.  3,  with 
-V-  even  in  cases  where  no  guttural  follows,  after  bv,  as  after 
^V,  Ps,  iv.  3 ;  n?!,  Hag.  v.  9  ;  and  thrice  np?,  1  Sam.  i.  8  ;  see 
on  Prov.  xxxi.  2  ;  cf.  Konig,  Lehrgeh.  p.  143),  whether  it 
signifies  "  why,"  as  the  LXX.,  Targum,  Syriac,  Eashi,  Kimchi, 
Hitzig,  and  now  also  Cheyne  take  it,  or  "  on  what,"  %,e.  "  on 
which  part  of  the  body  "  (Jerome,  Saadias),  a  view  for  whicli 
Ewald,  Knobel,  and  Schroring  (in  Part  2  of  his  Jesaian,  Studien) 
decide.  Eeuss  also  translates,  oib  tous  frappera-t-on  encore  f 
Luzzatto  considers  the  latter  rendering  insipid,  especially 
because  a  member  of  the  body  that  has  already  been  smitten 
can  be  repeatedly  struck  again  ;  but  he  thinks  the  meaning  is 
that  there  is  no  judgment  which  had  not  already  fallen  on 
Israel,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  far  from  utter  ruin.  Never- 
theless, we  decide  with  Caspari  for  the  meaning  "  to  what " 
(i.e.  for  what  end)  ?  For  in  all  the  other  (fourteen) 
passages  in  which  no"^  occurs,  it  has  this  meaning,  once 
even  along  with  nan,  Num.  xxii.  32  (cf.  Prov.  xvii.  26),  and 
the  people  do  not  come  to  be  viewed  as  a  body  till  ver.  6, 
whereas  the  interrogative,  "  upon  what,"  would  require  the 
reader  or  hearer  to  presuppose  it  even  here.  But  in  translat- 
ing np-7y  by  "  to  what  end,"  we  do  not  understand  it  (as 
Malbim  does,  for  instance)  in  the  sense  of  cut  bono  ?  with 
the  idea  underlying  the  question,  that  it  would  certainly  be 
fruitless,  as  all  smiting  hitherto  has  proved, — for  this  thought 
is  not,  as  we  should  expect,  directly  expressed, — but  after  the 
ar.alogy  of  questions  with  nob  (Ezek.  xviii.  31 ;  Jer.  xliv.  7  ; 
cf.  the  comment,  on  Eccles.  v.  5,  vii.  16  f.),  qica  de  causa  ?  with 
the  underlying  thought  that  this  continual  calling  forth  of 
divine  chastisement  is  certainly  a  mad  desire  for  one's  own 
destruction.  Accordingly,  we  render  the  first  part  of  ver.  5  : 
"  JVhy  do  you  wish  always  to  he  smitten,  incixasing  your  re- 
hellion  t'*      Tiy  (with   TiphcJia,  a  stronger  disjunctive  than 
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Tebir,  cf.  Ezek.  xix.  9)  belongs  to  ^^^ ;  but  ^3n  without  "rty 
would  make  it  appear  as  if  they  bad  not  yet  been  smitten  for 
their  apostasy  hitherto.  There  are  not  two  interrogative 
clauses  on  the  same  plane  (as  Luzzatto  tliinks),  as  if  the  mean- 
ing were,  "  Why  do  ye  wish  to  be  smitten  afresh  ?  Why  do 
ye  add  revolt  ? "  Nor  is  the  second  clause  the  answer  to  the 
first,  to  which  it  assigns  the  reason  (as  Nagelsbach  thinks), 
"  For  what  (for  what  purpose)  should  ye  be  smitten  still  more  ? 
Ye  heap  rebellion  on  rebellion ; "  but  the  second  clause  is 
subordinated  to  the  first,  an  adverbial  secondary  clause  more 
closely  defining  the  main  proposition,  as  in  v.  11,  xxx.  31, 
cf.  Ps.  Ixii.  5  ("  delighting  in  lies "),  iv.  3  ("  while  ye  love 
vain  show");  also  Ps.  v.  10,  xxviL  27  ;  see  Ewald's  Hebrew 
Syntax,  §  3416  [Eng.  transl.  pp.  240,  241].  The  LXX.  has 
wpoaTiOevre^  avofiiav.  '"HD  ^^  fem.  partic.  used  as  a  nonn, 
with  neuter  sense)  is  deviation  from  truth  and  rectitude ; 
here,  as  pretty  frequently  elsewhere,  it  means  disloyalty  to 
Jehovah,  who  is  the  absolutely  Good  and  absolute  Goodness. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  8Wh"73  and  ^7^3  signify 
"  every  head,"  "  every  heart,"  or,  as  Ewald  and  others  think, 
"  the  whole  head,"  "  the  whole  heart"  ^b,  followed  by  an 
indeterminate  singular,  sometimes  signifies  completeness,  as  in 
ix.  11,  '*  with  whole  mouth  ; "  Ezek.  xxxvi  5, "  with  joy  of  the 
whole  heart ; "  2  Kings  xxiii.  3,  "  with  whole  heart  and  with 
whole  soul ; "  also  Ezek.  xxix.  7,  "  the  whole  shoulder  .  .  . 
the  whole  loins."  More  usually,  however,  ^b,  with  an  indeter- 
minate genitive  of  parts  of  the  body,  signifies  "  each,"  "every" 
(quisqiie,  not  tottis),  xv.  2,  xlv.  23 ;  Jer.  xlviii  37  ;  Ezek.  vii. 
17  f.,  xxi.  12.  It  is  thus  most  natural,  syntactically,  to 
translate  the  latter  part  of  ver.  5,  "  every  head  is  diseased, 
and  every  heart  is  sick ; "  this  rendering  is  also  most  in  accord 
with  the  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  the  words  in  the  first 
part  of  the  verse  are  not  addressed  to  the  people  as  a  whole, 
but  as  a  multitude  made  up  of  individuals.  The  h  at  the 
beginning  of  vrh  indicates  the  state  or  condition  into  which  a 
person  or  thing  has  come :  ''  every  head  is  in  a  diseased  con- 
dition;" see  Ewald,  §  2l7d  :  lachdli  (this,  in  spite  of  Kouig, 
Lehrgeh.  p.  106  f.,  is  the  pronunciation  intended),  without  the 
article,  as  in  2  Chron.  xvL  1 8  ;  cf.  ^?y3,  1  Sam.  i.  1 1  ;  the 
form  with  the  article  would  need  to  be  yH?.    What  is  meant 
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is  disease  arising  from  a  wound  caused  by  a  blow  (as  in  Jer. 
X.  19,  V.  3).  The  prophet  asks  his  fellow-countrymen  why 
they  are  so  mad  as  to  continue  calling  forth  the  judgments  of 
God,  which  have  already  fallen  on  them  stroke  upon  stroke, 
through  their  heaping  one  apostasy  on  another.  Are  matters 
already  so  far  gone  with  them  that,  among  the  many  heads 
and  hearts,  there  is  no  longer  a  head  that  has  not  fallen  into 
a  diseased  condition,  and  no  heart  which  is  not  thoroughly 
sick  (^,  an  intensive  form,  from  nj'n)  ?  Head  and  heart  are 
named  as  the  noblest  portions  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  man : 
outwardly  and  inwardly,  every  individual  of  the  nation  has 
already  been  smitten  by  the  wrath  of  God,  so  that  they  have 
enough,  and  might  have  been  brought  to  bethink  themselves. 
Considering  this  utterly  miserable  condition  of  every 
individual  of  the  nation,  the  view  (in  ver.  6)  of  the  whole 
people  as  a  miserably  diseased  body  does  not  come  on  us 
unexpectedly :  "  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  head,  there  is 
nothing  eawnd  in  it, — scars,  and  weaU,  and  festering  vxmnds: 
they  have  not  been  pressed  ovi,  or  bound  up,  nor  has  there  been 
any  softening  with  oil"  In  the  body  of  the  nation,  to  which 
(or  to  the  people  as  a  whole)  reference  is  made  by  la,  "  in  it," 
— the  address  now  passing  into  objective  form, — there  is 
nothing  healthy  (Dho  from  Don,  not,  as  in  Judg.  xx.  48,  from 
TO  with  the  root  nno) ;  it  is  covered  with  wounds  of  various 
kinds,  inflicted  at  different  times;  and  for  the  healing  of 
these  many  and  manifold  wounds,  which  all  together,  close  on 
one  another,  one  on  the  other,  cover  the  body  of  the  nation, 
no  kind  of  means  has  been  employed.  V^  (from  VW,  to 
eleave,  tear  open)  is  a  wound  made  by  tearing  the  flesh,  as 
by  a  sword-stroke:  this  required  binding  up  (Esek.  xxx.  21)^ 
that  the  gaping  flesh  might  close  again ;  rn«n  (from  ■^?!7=  j^, 
to  be  striped)  is  a  swollen  stripe  or  lump,  such  as  is  caused 
by  the  stroke  of  a  whip  or  a  blow  of  the  fist ;  this  required 
softening  with  oil,  in  order  that  the  coagulated  matter  or  the 
swelling  might  disperse ;  nno  nsio  is  the  still  fresh  and  bleed- 
ing wound,  which  needed  pressing  out  to  cleanse  it,  and  thus 
facilitate  healing.  The  three  predicates,  in  relation  to  the 
ideas  presented  in  the  subjects,  show  an  approximation  to  a 
chiasm.  The  predicates  are  plural  in  form,  owing  to  the 
subjects  being  taken  collectively ;  the  expression  ipj'a  nnan  JO); 
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which,  as  regards  its  meaning,  refers  to  mnn,  is  accordingly 
to  be  understood  as  a  neuter  construction,  and  to  be  rendered, 
''  nor  has  softening  with  oil  been  effected."  Considering  the 
Pual  near  it,  nf  might  also  appear  to  be  of  the  same  conjuga- 
tion, but  actually  is  not,  because,  according  to  the  accentuation 
(with  two  PasMas,  the  first  of  which,  as  in  j-i^,  Gren.  L  2, 
marks  the  place  of  tone,  so  that  the  form  here  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced zdru),  it  has  the  tone  on  the  penult, — a  fact  for 
which  (in  spite  of  what  Stade  says,  §  415)  no  reason  could  be 
perceived,  if  the  form  were  from  the  verb  htt.  For  the 
assumption  that  the  tone  is  retracted  in  order  to  prepare  us 
for  the  heavy  incidence  of  the  tone  in  ^Bran  (Ewald,  §  194c) 
is  quite  arbitrary;  for,  though  the  influence  of  the  Pause 
sometimes  reaches  to  the  second  last  word,  it  does  not  extend 
to  the  third  last  Moreover,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
language,  nnf  signifies  "  to  be  -dispersed,"  not  "  to  be  pressed 
out,"  whereas  ii\t  and  "tnr  are  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of 
pressing  together,  and  pressing  out  Hence  nf  (like  v^)  is 
either  the  Qal  of  a  middle- vowel  intransitive  verb  nit,  or  (more 
probably) — ^because  the  middle-vowel  verb  nf  in  Ps.  Iviii  4 
has  another  meaning  -("  they  are  estranged ; "  cf.  ^"^f J  above,  in 

ver.  4) — the  Qal  of  ">1T  (= jj,  constringere),  which  is  here  in- 
flected as  an  intransitive  verb,  and  in  a  measure  corresponding' 

to  the  Arabic  passive  of  the  Qal  Ij^^j  (Olsh.  §  245.  1);  cC 

Job  xxiv.  24,  \ish,  and  Gen.  xlix.  23,  the  actively  used  ^\ 
The  surgical  treatment,  so  highly  necessary  for  the  nation,  is 
a  figurative  representation  of  the  pastoral  address  of  the 
prophet,  which,  though  certainly  published,  was  as  if  it  had 
not  been  published,  inasmuch  as  its  salutary  effect  was  con- 
ditioned by  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  nation.  The  people 
despised  God's  offer  of  service  like  that  of  the  good  Samaritan 
(Luke  X.  34).  They  did  not  like  the  radical  cure  of  which 
the  prophets  made  offer.  The  view  of  the  body  as  diseased 
within  and  wholly  lacerated  without  was  thus  all  the  more 
calculated  to  excite  compassion.  The  prophet  speaks  of  the 
existing  condition  of  things.  He  says  that  it  has  already 
come  to  the  worst  with  the  people,  and  this  is  precisely  the 
ground  and  the  subject  of  his  inculpatory  complaints. 
Hence,  when  he  passes  in  ver.  7  from  figurative  to  literal 
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language  (like  ver.  23  after  22),  it  is  to  be  perceived  that  he 
is  there  also  speaking  of  what  was  then  present. 

The  body  thus  internally  and  externally  disorganized  was, 
properly  speaking,  the  people  and  the  country  in  the  frightful 
condition  described  in  ver.  7,  which  begins  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive manner,  and  closes  in  the  same  way :  "  Your  country 
— a  waste  !  your  cities — burned  with  fire  !  your  arable  land — 
before  your  eyes  strangers  are  devouring  it,  and  a  desert  like  an 
overthrowing  by  strangers'*  Caspar!  (in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Eini. 
in  das  Buch  Jesaia,  p.  204)  has  pointed  out  how  nearly  every 
word  here  corresponds  to  the  threatenings  of  a  curse  in  Lev. 
zxvL  and  Deut.  xxviii.  (xxix.).  The  designation  given  by 
the  prophet  to  the  foes  who  have  devastated  the  country 
reduced  its  cities  to  ashes,  and  seized  its  harvest,  is  simply 
Dnr, "  strangers,"  or  barbarians  (cf.  Festus :  hostis  apvd  antiquos 
peregrinus  dicebatur),  without  mentioning  their  nationality. 
He  abstracts  from  the  historic  definiteness  of  the  present,  in 
order  the  more  impressively  to  show  that  it  bears  the  character 
of  the  curse  which  was  predetermined.  The  climactic  ex* 
pression  for  this  is,  that — as  stated  in  the  noun-clause  at  the 
end  of  ver.  7,  which  goes  back  to  repeat  what  was  previously 
said — there  has  been  wrought  a  desolation,  D^j  naenpa,  «  like 
an  overthrow  of  foreigners."  This  emphatic  repetition  of  a 
catchword  in  a  verse,  seen  here  in  the  case  of  D^*lt,  is  a  figure 
of  speech  (called  epanaphora)  common  to  the  two  halves  of 
the  collection :  Ewald,  Studer,  Lagarde,  and  Cbeyne,  reading 
tho  rDBnpa,  mistake  this  peculiarity  of  Isaiah's  writings.  It 
is  a  question,  however,  whether,  with  Caspari,  Knobel,  and 
Nagelsbach,  D^*lt  is  to  be  taken  as  a  subjective  genitive,  in 
which  case  the  clause  would  mean  ''  like  an  overthrow  such 
9A  barbarians  usually  cause ; "  or  whether  we  should,  with 
Hitzig,  Luzzatto,  and  others,  regard  the  word  as  an  objective 
genitive,  and  render  the  expression,  "  like  an  overthrow  such 
as  is  wont  to  befall  barbarians."  As  ^^^'7?,  in  conformity 
with  the  primary  passage  in  Deut.  xxix.  22,  in  all  other 
places  where  it  occurs,  designates  the  overthrow  of  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  etc.  (xiii.  19  ;  Amos  iv.  11  ;  Jer.  1.  40),  that  was 
accomplished  by  God,  and  seeing  that  Isaiah  also,  as  ver.  8 
shows,  has  this  catastrophe  in  his  mind,  we  decide  for  the 
view   that  D*iT,  like  D*?^.  in  Prov.  xii.  7,  is  the  objective 
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genitive :  this  view  is  further  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
form  of  the  noun,  which  points  to  a  state  or  condition  rather 
than  an  action  (ct  "fTp?,  njebo,  nppfc^) ;  in  this  way  also 
the  3,  marking  the  comparison,  becomes  more  significant 
The  prophet  means  to  say  that  the  desolation  which  has 
befallen  the  countiy  of  the  people  of  God  is  like  such  com- 
plete ruin  {subversio)  as  Grod  sends  on  nations  which  stand 
outside  of  the  covenant-relation  (cf.  Eph.  iL  14),  and  which, 
like  the  people  of  the  Pentapolis,  are  utterly  destroyed  by 
Him,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

But,  as  declared  in  vers.  8,  9,  there  is  merely  similarity, 
not  identity.  Jerusalem  is  still  preserved,  but  in  how  sad  a 
condition !  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  ver.  8  *'  the  daughter 
of  Zion "  means  Jerusalem.  The  genitive  in  the  expression 
J^^yna  is  that  of  apposition,  so  that  "  daughter  of  Zion "  is 
equivalent  to  "daughter  Zion;"  cf.  f^^i^  nptfia,  xxxvii.  22, 
where  annexion  comes  in  twice,  instead  of  apposition  (Ges. 
§  128.  2d).  Zion  itself  is  represented  as  a  daughter,  ie,  as 
a  woman.  Such  is  the  name  applied,  first  of  all,  to  the 
townspeople  dwelling  round  the  fortress  of  Zion,  to  which  the 
individutd  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  related  as  children  to 
their  mother,  inasmuch  as  the  community  sees  its  members 
from  time  to  time  coming  into  existence  and  growing  up,  and 
those  who  are  thus  bom  within  her  are,  as  it  were,  bom  of 
her  and  brought  up  by  her ;  but,  in  the  next  instance,  the 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  city  itself,  either  including  or 
excluding  (c£  Jer.  xlvL  19,  xlviil  18;  Zech.  iL  11)  the 
inhabitants, — ^here,  however,  as  shown  in  ver.  9,  these  are 
included.  This  is  precisely  the  point  of  the  first  two  com- 
parisons. **  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  remaining  like  a 
booth  in  a  vineyard,  like  a  night  -  hut  in  a  cucumber  -fUld^ 
The  vineyard  and  the  cucumber  field  are  considered  by  the 
prophet  in  their  condition  before  the  harvest  (not  after,  as  the 
Targums  represent  it),  during  which  they  need  to  be  watched ; 
hence  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  this,  that  throughout  the 
vineyard  and  the  cucumber  field  not  a  single  human  being  is 
to  be  seen,  and  that  nothing  but  the  booth  and  the  night 
hut^  show,  nevertheless,  that  such  a  being  has  his  abode  here. 

^  The  picture  of  '*a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,''  in  Thomson's 
Land  and  the  Book,  shows  four  poles  covered  above  with  bough«,  and  with 
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So  stands  Jerasalem  in  the  midst  of  a  far-reaching  desolation, 
— a  sign,  however,  that  the  country  was  not  wholly  de- 
populated. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  third  of  the  comparisons  ? 
Hitzig  renders,  "like  a  watch-tower;"  Knobel,  "like  a  guard- 
city;"  Seuss  (who,  however,  would  rather  expunge  the  words, 
which  he  considers  a  gloss),  "  comme  un  lieu  de  garde;"  Irat 
though  n^^  may  mean  a  guard,  a  watch,  ^y  cannot  mean  a 
tower.  And  for  the  rendering  which  most  readily  presents 
itself,  "like  a  guarded  city*  (ie.  a  city  preserved  from 
danger),  the  3  of  comparison  is  unsnitabla  Nor  is  it  ad- 
missible to  take  the  first  two  3  in  the  sense  of  suntt,  and 
the  third  in  the  sense  of  $ie ;  for  this  correlative  3  is  usual 
only  in  clauses  indicating  identity,  not  in  those  properly 
signif]ring  comparison.  Weir's  conjecture,  that  the  reading 
should  be  rwna  Tya  (Prov.  xxv.  28;  2  Chron.  xxxil  6),  is 
ingenious:  this  would  make  the  clause  mean  "like  a  city 
(with  walls)  broken  through," — hence,  defenceless ;  but  there 
is  no  need  for  this  conjectura  We  translate,  "like  a  blockaded 
city,"  deriving  Trxi}  here,  as  in  Prov.  vil  10,  from  "^Vj, — not, 
with  Luzzatto,  from  'nv,  Ni,  "^^J,  fem.  nT«D  (which  is  not  in 
use,  and,  moreover,  in  this  obscured  feminine  form,  cannot 
be  proved  to  exist;  see  Stade,  §  78a),  and  after  the  LXX., 
with  Strachey,  rendering  the  words  "  like  a  besieged  city."  '^ 
signifies  to  observe  with  keen  eye  (cl  nittD,  and  Uj,  dbserva/re, 

with  \aj»  eustodire),  with  good  intention,  or  (as  in  Job  vil  20) 

with  hostile  design  ;  it  may  thus,  like  the  sjmonymous  terms 
in  2  Sam.  xi  16,  Jer.  v.  6,  be  used  of  the  investment  of  a  city. 
Jerusalem  was  not  actually  blockaded  when  the  prophet 
uttered  his  predictions,  but  it  was  just  like  a  blockaded  city, 
inasmuch  as  between  such  a  town  and  the  blockading  enemy 
there  is  a  desolate  and  uninhabited  space,  in  the  midst  oi 
which  the  city  lies  in  silence  and  solitude,  shut  up  within 
itseUl  The  citizens  do  not  venture  forth ;  while  the  enemy, 
on  account  of  the  missiles  of  the  citizens,  do  not  hazard  an 
approach  into  the  near  vicinity  of  the  walls ;  in  the  suburbs 

a  floor  for  the  watcher,  raised  somewhat  above  the  giound :  the  whole 
thus  forms  a  hut  open  on  all  sides.  A  fuller  description  is  given  I17 
Wetzstein  in  oar  Commentary  on  Job  (2nd  edition)^  p.  348. 
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everything  has  been  laid  waste,  partly  by  the  citizens,  that 
the  enemy  may  not  find  anything  useful, — ^partly  by  the  enemy, 
who,  for  instance,  fell  the  trees.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the  joy 
that  might  be  felt  at  the  preservation  of  Jerusalem,  the  city 
wears  a  cheerless  aspect ;  it  looks  as  if  it  were  in  a  state  of 
blockada  That  we  must  explain  the  passage  in  this  way, 
with  Caspari,  is  shown  by  Jer.  iv.  16  f.,  where  the  actual 
storming  of  Jerusalem  is  predicted,  and  the  enemy — ^probably 
with  reference  to  this  comparison  by  Isaiah  (see  Hitzig  on  the 
passage  in  Jeremiah) — are  called  D^^.A 

For  the  present,  Israel  has  still  been  spared  the  worst :  the 
omnipotence  of  God  has  graciously  prevented  it.  "  Unless 
Jehovah  of  Hosts  had  left  us  a  little  of  what  escaped,  we  should 
have  become  as  Sodom,  we  should  he  like  Oomorrahl*  ver.  9. 
T^fc^  (for  which  the  LXX.  and  Eom.  ix.  29,  with  a  regard  to 
vL  13,  has  <nrkpiM)  is  also  in.  Deut.  iL  34,  etc.,  what 
escapes  by  flight  from  defeat  and  destruction:  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  accents,  tdpps  is  to  be  taken  with  Tib,  so  that 
these  two  words  will  mean  "  an  escaped  remnant,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  trifle:"  on  this  noun-use  of  t^^,  cf. 
xvi  14 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  7  ;  Pro  v.  x.  20 ;  Ps.  cv.  12.  Looking  at 
Ps.  IxxxL  14  f.,  cf.  Job  xxxii.  32  (where  the  conditional 
clause  is  easily  supplied),  one  might  be  inclined  to  place  t3pp3 
in  the  apodosis,  and  render  it  "  we  would  almost  •  .  . ;"  but 
considering  the  accentuation  actually  before  us,  the  inference 
is  more  strictly  logical  The  designation  mtav  miT  occupies 
a  strongly  emphatic  position  in  the  front  It  would  have 
been  all  over  with  Israel  long  ago  but  for  the  compassion  of 
(xod  (cf.  Hoa  XL  8) ;  and  because  it  is  the  omnipotence  of 
God  which  set  in  motion  the  will  of  His  compassion.  He  is 
called  rtKav  rtn^,  «  Jehovah  (the  God  of)  the  heavenly  hosts," 
-. — a  title  in  which  rtK3V  is  a  governed  genitive, — not,  as 
Cheyne  and  Luzzatto  think,  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of 
^^•?^J?,  an  independent  name  of  God.*  The  prophet  says  "  us  " 
and  "  we :"  he  is  himself  an  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
even  if  he  had  not  been  such,  he  is,  nevertheless,  an  Israelite : 

^  That  rriKZiy  does  not  indicate  the  hosU  of  Israel  (which  was  the  view 

of  R  Jos^  in  Skabfw:^  35&X  hut  the  powers  of  nature  subject  to  Qod,  I 
think  I  have  shown  in  the  essay,  Det  Oottesname  Jahve  Maoth,  in  tlie 
Luther.  ZeOichr^  IS7^  ]p.  217  fL 
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he  therefore  associates  himself  with  his  nation,  like  Jeremiah 
in  Lam.  iiL  22.  As  he  has  come  to  experience  the  wrath  of 
Grod  along  with  them,  so  he  now  also  celebrates  the  mighty 
compassion  of  God  which  he  has  experienced  with  them.  But 
for  this  compassion,  the  people  of  God  would  have  become 
like  Sodom,  from  which  only  four  human  beings  escaped: 
they  would  have  been  like  Gomorrah,  which  was  utterly 
annihilated. 

The  address  of  the  prophet  has  now  reached  a  resting- 
point  That  it  is  here  divided  into  two  sections  is  shown 
even  to  the  eye  by  the  space  left  between  vers.  9  and  10. 
The  prophet  pauses  after  he  has  declared  that  nothing  but 
divine  compassion  for  Israel  has  prevented  the  utter  destruc- 
tion it  has  well  deserved.  He  hears  in  spirit  the  remon- 
strance of  his  audience.  They  would  fain  represent  the 
accusations  which  he  had  just  uttered  as  unfounded,  by  appeal- 
ing to  their  exact  observance  of  the  divine  law ;  but  in 
opposition  to  this  ground  of  self-vindication  which  the  pro- 
phet has  read  out  of  the  hearts  of  those  impeached,  he  but 
proceeds  to  prove  the  divine  arraignment,  which  he  begins  in 
vers.  10,  11  :  "  ffear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  ye  Sodom-judges! 
listen  to  the  law  of  our  God,  0  Oomorrah-nation  !  For  what 
purpose  is  the  mvltitxule  of  your  slain  offerings  to  me  f  saith 
Jehovah.  I  am  sated  vnth  himt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the 
suet  of  fatted  calves ;  and  the  blood  of  bullocks  and  lanibs  and 
he-goats,  I  do  not  like''  The  second  attack  in  the  prophet's 
address  begins,  like  the  first  in  ver.  2,  with  **  hear  ye  I "  and 
"  listen  I  **  The  summons  to  hear  is  in  this  instance  (just 
as  in  the  case  of  Isaiah's  contemporary,  Micah, — chap,  iii.) 


/  / 


addressed  to  the  D^?^  (from  nvjj,  ^^jS,  decidere,  with  the 

noun -ending  p—,  see  Jeshurun,  p.  212  flF.),  i,e,  men  with 
decisive  authority,  the  rulers  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  to  the 
people  who  are  subject  to  them.  It  is  of  the  mercy  of  God 
that  Jerusalem  still  exists,  for  Jerusalem  is  irv^fiaTiKw 
SoSofia,  as  is  said  regarding  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse 
(xi.  8),  with  reference  to  this  passage  in  Isaiah.  According  to 
Ezek.  xvi.  49,  pride,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  want  of  mercy 
were  the  chief  sins  of  Sodom ;  and  of  these,  the  rulers  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  multitude  subject  to  them  and  worthy  of 
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them  were  not  less  guilty  now.  But  they  think  they  do  not 
by  any  means  stand  in  such  disfavour  with  Grod,  because  out- 
wardly they  render  satisfaction  to  the  law.  The  prophet, 
therefore,  summons  them  to  hear  the  law  of  the  God  of  Israel 
whicli  he  wishes  to  declare  to  them, — for  the  prophets  were 
called  to  be  the  expounders  of  the  law,  and  to  announce  what 
was  truly  the  will  and  good  pleasure  of  God ;  and  what  He 
requires  is,  not  external  acts  of  worship  with  no  corresponding 
homage  of  heart,  not  ceremonial  performances  at  all  in  the 
first  instance,  but  freedom  from  sin  and  a  course  of  life  that 
flows  from  obedience  to  Him  and  loving  sympathy  with  other 
men.  ''  For  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  slain- 
offerings  to  me  ?  saith  JehovaL"  The  prophet  purposely  says 
"ipK\  not  "^K,  to  indicate  Uiat  what  he  declares  is  the  constant 
language  of  God  in  opposition  to  the  heartless  show  of  rever- 
ence and  the  hypocritical  ceremonial  righteousness  of  Israel 
The  multitude  of  ^^],  ix,  sacrifices  of  animals  which  they 
slaughtered,  has  no  value  in  His  eyes.  As  the  whole  worship 
is  here  examined  in  detail,  D'roT  appears  to  denote  the 
^V7?f  ».«.  the  "  peace-offerings  "  or  communion-offerings,  with 
which  a  meal  was  associated,  for  Jehovah  vouchsafed  to  the 
offerer  a  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  offered.  But  it 
is  better  to  take  Q^nsr  as  a  general  name  for  the  bloody 
sacrifices,  which  are  then  divided  into  n1^]r  and  3^n ;  for  they 
are  partly  whole-offerings,  which  are  wholly  (though  piece 
by  piece)  laid  on  the  altar  and  there  consumed  by  fire,  and 
partly  those  sacrifices  of  which  only  the  pieces  of  fat  were 
burned  on  the  altar,  viz.  sin-offerings  and  trespass-offerings, 
and  especially  peace-offerings.  Of  the  sacrificial  animals 
mentioned,  D^B  (bullocks)  and  D^^^l?  (fatted  calves)  are  species 
of  "^i^s  (large  cattle),  while  D^?'33  (lambs)  and  onvny  (young 
he-goats  as  distinguished  from  "t^]^,  the  older  long-haired  he- 
goat,  the  animal  taken  as  a  sin-offering)  together  with  the  Tt^ 
(ram ;  the  usual  whole-offering  of  the  high  priest,  the  tribe- 
prince,  and  the  nation  on  all  high  feast-days)  are  species  of 
Ithr  (smaller  cattle).  The  blood  of  these  sacrificial  animals 
(such  as,  for  example,  the  young  bullocks,  sheep,  and  he-goats) 
was,  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  law,  dashed 
against  the  altar  round  about,  in  the  case  of  the  whole-offer- 
ing, the  peace-offering,  and  the  trespass-offering ;  in  the  case 
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of  the  sin-offering,  it  was  smeared  on  the  boms  of  the  altar, 
poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  in  some  instances 
sprinkled  on  the  side  of  the  altar  or  towards  the  vessels  of 
the  inner  sanctuary.  With  such  offerings  Jehovah  is  sated, 
and  no  longer  cares  for  them.  (The  two  perfects  here  indi- 
cate what  has  long  been  and  still  is  going  on  at  present.)  ^j 

What  Jeremiah  (vii  22)  says  of  sacrifices — that  God  never 
properly  wished  them — Isaiah  now  says,  in  ver.  12,  regarding 
visits  to  the  temple :  "  Whefti  ye  come  to  appear  before  my 
face,  who  hath  asked  this  at  your  hand, — to  tread  my  courts  f  " 
TfiHrf?  is  a  contracted  infinitive  Niphal  for  nlKinp,  as  in  Ex. 
zzxiv.  24;  Deut  xxxi.  11;  cf.  the  similarly  contracted 
Hiphil  forms  in  iii  8,  xxiil  1 1  ;  on  the  other  hand,  "^fi?y?  in 
Deut.  xxvL  12  =  ^fe?^  (cf.  Neh.  x.  39);  as  Ppj'TO,  Dan. 
iL  35,  iv.  34  =«  T?^U^.  njn^^  ^:5B  nNi?  is  the  standing  expression 
for  the  appearing  of  all  male  Israelites  in  the  temple,  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  at  the  three  great  feasts,  but  it  also 
came  to  be  used  in  speaking  of  visiting  the  temple  generally 
(c£  Ps.  xlil  3,  Ixxxiv.  8).  According  to  Ewald  (§  279c), 
^3a  indicates  the  subject  connected  with  the  passive  verb 
("  to  be  seen  by  the  face  of  God  ")  ;  but  why  is  it  not  rather  a 
local  accusative  with  prepositional  meaning,  ''before  the  face  of" 
(as  Nagelsbach  thinks),  seeing  that  it  is  used  interchangeably 
with  the  prepositions  ?,  ri«,  and  7K  ?  It  is  probable  that 
rttn?  has  thus  been  pointed  here  and  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  24,  Deut. 
xxxL  11,  instead  of  nStrb  (like  ^K?.,  Ex.  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  20, 
instead  of  ^K")^.),  in  order  to  avoid  speaking  of  "  seeing  God," — 
an  expression  which  is  so  apt  to  be  misunderstood  as  meaning 
a  vision  with  the  eye  of  sense  (cf.  Ex.  xxiv.  11,  LXX.  w^dtj- 
aap) ;  unquestionably,  however,  the  Niphal  perfect  stands  in 
xvi.  12  ;  1  Sam.  I  22  ;  and  also  nKT  (not  nny)  in  Ex.  xxiii. 
1 7 ;  moreover,  the  expression,  "  to  see  the  face  of  God,"  i,e. 
of  Him  who  reveals  Himself  in  His  sanctuary,  is  not  opposed 
to  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ps.  xi  7,  xxvil  4  ; 
and  in  the  Mishna,  appearing  before  God  at  the  great  feasts 
18  called  nw  and  Hp.  {Hagiga  i.  1]  PSa  i.  1).  Cheyne 
considers  that  the  expression  ''  to  see  the  face  of  God  "  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Semitic  worship  of  God  by  means  of 
sensible  figures  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  language  of 
revealed  religion  :  this  is  possible,  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
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such  transition  has  actually  occurred.  Those  whom  Jehovah 
here  addresses  through  His  prophet  certainly  visit  the  temple 
diligently ;  but  who  has  required  this  of  their  hand  (i.e.  asked 
this  performance  from  them)  t  Jehovah  certainly  has  not 
"  To  tread  my  courts "  stands  in  apposition  with  "  this/' 
which  it  more  closely  defines.  Jehovah  has  not  desired  them 
to  appear  before  Him ;  He  has  not  asked  for  this  lifeless 
and  undevotional  tramping  thither  (viL  25,  xxvL  6 ;  Ezek. 
XX vi.  11),  this  senseless  optis  aperatum,  which  would  better 
be  left  imperformed,  as  it  merely  decorates  the  holy  places, 
by  wearing  out  the  floors  for  no  purpose. 

Because  they  do  not  perform  what  Jehovah  has  commanded, 
as  He  has  commanded  it,  He  directly  forbids  them  in  ver.  13 
to  go  on :  ^  Canitntie  not  to  bring  lying  meat-offerings:  abominti- 
tton-incense  is  it  to  me."  It  is  but  rarely  that  nmp  denotes  an 
oflfering  in  general  (Gen.  iv.  3-5;  1  Sam.  ii.  17,  xxvL  19);  here, 
however,  as  throughout  Malachi,  the  *'  meat-offering  "  (meal- 
offering)  is  meant,  as  is  shown  by  the  more  specific  term  fnbp 
following,  which,  without  such  an  addition  as  is  made  in  Ps. 
IxvL  15,  cannot  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  the  expres- 
sion in  the  law,  nnaron  "t^pi^n  (to  consume  in  smoke  upon  the 
altar).  The  meat-offering  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  is  called 
KiB^  nnop  (the  second  nonn  being  derived  from  KiB^=nKB^,  to 
be  waste,  desolate,  and  of  like  form  with  njD),  as  being  a 
lifeless  and  hypocritical  performance,  having  behind  it  nothing 
of  the  mental  disposition  which  it  appears  to  express  (cf.  Job 
XXXV.  13).  In  the  second  half  of  the  verse  the  LXX., 
Jerome,  Gesenius,  Umbreit,  Knobel,  and  Nagelsbach  trans- 
late thus:  "incense, — it  is  an  abomination  to  me," — the 
term  "  incense "  being  here  used  as  the  name  of  what  was 
offered  daily  on  the  golden  altar  of  the  Holy  Place  (Ex. 
XXX.  8).  But  in  no  place  where  the  prophets  denounce 
heartless  ceremonial  worship  is  mention  made  of  the  offering 
of  incense  by  the  priests,  and  in  any  case  it  is  more  simple 
and  natural  to  take  nibp,  not  as  a  bare  absolute  case,  but — 
what  is  quite  allowable — in  conformity  with  the  Darga 
marking  it,  as  a  construct  The  meat-offering  is  called 
"incense"  because  of  the  so-called  " memorial "  O™?^)*  *•*• 
that  portion  of  it  which  brought  the  grateful  offerer  in 
remembrance  before  God,  and  which  the  priest  burned  on  the 
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altar. — an  act  which  was  called  *^1^J^  ^Vl^  (see  Lev.  ii.  2  ; 
cf.  Jer.  xxxiiL  18);  with  this  "memorial"  also  there  was 
regularly  combined  incense,  which  was  wholly — not  merely  in 
part — ^burned  on  the  altar.  The  meat-offering,  with  its  sweet 
odour,  is  merely  the  form  in  which  gratitude  for  God's  bless- 
ing, and  earnest  prayerful  desire  for  this,  manifest  themselves; 
but  in  the  case  of  these  worshippers,  there  was  only  the  form, 
without  the  inner  spirit ;  the  form  with  which  they  thought 
they  have  satisfied  God  is  empty,  and  therefore  an  abomination 
to  Him. 

As  little  pleasure  has  God  in  their  punctilious  observance 
of  the  feasts :  "  New  moon  and  Sabbath,  tlu  calling  of  an 
assembly — I  cannot  hear  iniquity  and  a  festal  crowd'^  The 
first  object-ideas,  which  are  logically  governed  by  ^?^K"^ 
(properly  the  imperf.  Hophal,  "  I  am  unable,"  viz.  to  bear, — 
an  ellipsis  which  must  be  supplied  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Ps.  cL  5 ;  Jer.  xliv.  23 ;  Prov.  xxx.  21),  become  absolute 
cases,  inasmuch  as  7?^X*fe<p  assumes  another  and  a  different 
object  in  the  following  rnjfgj  pK.  When  three  things  are 
enumerated,  the  conjunction  is  readily  dropped  by  the  third, 
and  stands  only  with  the  second:  see  also  Deut  xxix.  22 ; 
Ps.  xlv.  9  ;  Job  xlii.  9  ;  Eccles.  viL  26.  As  to  new  moon  and 
Sabbath  (which,  when  joined  with  fi^h,  always  signifies  the 
weekly  Sabbath),  and  generally  the  convocation  of  assemblies 
of  the  whole  community  on  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  high 
festivals,  as  required  in  Lev.  xxiii., — Jehovah  cannot  endure  a 
festival  associated  with  wickedness.  n"J5f3?  (from  ^^,  to  press, 
squeeze  together)  is  synonymous  with  K^?P,  as  shown  by 
comparing  Jonah  L  14  with  2  Kings  x.  20,  to  which  it  is 
related  in  the  same  way  as  iravrfivpi%  to  lKKKi\cla ;  ^  and  ]^K 
(from  fiK,  to  breathe)  is  moral  vileness,  as  the  utter  absence  of 
all  that  has  essence  and  value  in  God's  sight.  These  two 
nouns  are  purposely  placed  together  by  the  prophet  A  closely 
packed  festive  gathering,  and  inward  barrenness  and  emptiness 
on  the  part  of  those  assembled, — this  is  a  contradiction  that 
God  cannot  endure. 

'  In  the  language  of  the  law,  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(Ley.  xxiii.  36 ;  Num.  xxix.  35)  and  the  seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread  (Deut  xvi.  8)  is  called  n">vy)  not  from  n^,  cokihert, 

•   •        •  T 

daui/itn^  but  etrnf^ipare  (cf.  Jer.  ix.  1). 
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In  ver.  14  He  gives  still  stroDger  expression  to  His 
aversion :  "  Y(mr  new  moans  and  your  festal  seasons  my  soul 
Jiates ;  they  have  become  a  burden  to  me  ;  I  am  weary  of  bear- 
ing them"  As  the  soul  of  man,  viewed  as  the  bond  between 
his  spiritual  and  his  bodily  life,  is,  though  not  the  principle 
of  his  self-consciousness,  yet  the  centre  from  which  he  draws 
the  circle  of  this  self-consciousness,  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  sum-total  of  his  whole  being,  and  attach  it  to  the  thought 
of  himself  as  a  person ;  so — to  take  a  designation  from  man 
who  has  been  made  in  the  image  of  God — ^the  "  soul "  of  God, 
as  indicated  by  ^?*c?,  is  the  centre  of  His  being,  encircled  and 
penetrated  by  self -consciousness :  hence,  whatever  the  soul  of 
God  hates  (cf.  Jer.  xv.  1)  or  loves  (xlii  1),  that  He  hates  or 
loves  in  the  inmost  depths  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  His 
being.  (See  £ibl.  Psychology,  p.  258  of  £ng.  transl.)  Thus  He 
hates  each  and  all  of  the  festivals  that  are  kept  in  Jerusalem  ; 
the  beginnings  of  the  months  and  the  Q^*!I[^D  (*' appointed 
feasts," — here,  as  in  Ezra  iii.  5,  applied  to  all  the  feasts  on 
which,  or  on  the  most  solemn  days  of  which,  a  "  holy  convoca- 
tion "  took  place)  during  the  course  of  the  month.  These  have 
long  been  to  Him,  who  bears  them,  a  burden,  rrib?  (rnb 
being  synonymous  with  Kto,  Deut  L  12),  so  that  He  can  no 
longer  endure  them ;  His  patience  is  tired  of  such  religious 
service.  ^^  (in  Isaiah,  found  also  in  xviiL  3,  for  HKb  or 
riKfe^,  and  here  for  nKfc9)  has  for  its  object  the  festal  celebra- 
tions mentioned.  Like  the  great  variety  of  offerings,  this 
variety  of  sacred  seasons  (cf.  Hos.  iL  13)  presupposes  the 
existence  of  a  law  of  correspondingly  large  extent. 

Their  self-righteousness,  inasmuch  as  it  rested  on  sacrifice 
and  observance  of  feasts,  is  now  put  to  shame ;  in  ver.  16  the 
last  and  innermost  bulwark  of  the  seemingly  holy  nation  was 
destroyed :  "  And  when  ye  stretch  out  your  hands,  I  hide  mine 
eyes  from  you :  even  when  you  pray  much,  I  do  not  hear, — your 
hands  are  fvU  of  blood''  Even  their  prayer  is  an  abomination 
to  God.  Prayer  is  something  common  to  man ;  it  is  the  inter- 
preter of  religious  thought  and  feeling,  coming  as  a  mediator 
between  God  and  men ;  it  is  spiritual  sacrifice.  The  law  does 
not  command  prayer ;  apart  from  Deut  xxvi,  it  contains  no 
form  of  prayer :  but  prayer  is  so  natural  to  man  as  such  that 
there  was  no   need   of  any   precept   for   this   fundamental 
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expression  of  our  relation  to  God.  Hence  the  prophet  comes 
to  prayer  last  of  all,  in  order  to  reduce  to  its  nonentity  their 
self-righteousness,  which  is  rotten  even  to  this  last  foundation. 

fcna   (  =  ^iD5^,  jji/)  or  Piel  D^B?  fe^B   (used  in  xxv.   11  of 

swimming),  here  with  i  instead  of  «  in  a  closed  syllable,  as 
in  xxv.  1,  lii.  12,  etc.,  is  the  gesture  of  one  in  prayer,  who 
spreads  out  his  hands  (the  expression  nowhere  means  ''to 
break  the  hands  "  =  wrestle),  and  stretches  them,  thus  spread 
out,  upwards  to  heaven  or  the  Most  Holy  Place  in  the  temple; 
moreover, — as  if  under  a  feeling  of  emptiness  and  need,  and 
through  the  desire  to  receive  God's  gifts, — it  is  the  inner 
surfiaces  of  the  hands,  D^B3  (cf.  tendere  palm  as,  e.g.  in  Virgil's 
^neid,  xii.  196,  tendiique  ad  sidera  palmas),  that  are  held 
up,  though  often  enough  ^'!X  is  interchanged  with  the  word. 
If  they  stand  before  Him  in  this  suppliant  attitude,  or  lie  upon 
Uie  ground,  Jehovah  hides  His  eyes,  ie.  His  omniscience  wants 
to  know  nothing  of  this ;  and  though  they  pray  ever  so  much 
and  so  long  (^3  D|,  etianm ;  cf.  the  simple  ^3  in  Jer.  xiv.  12), 
He  is  as  if  He  were  deaf  to  it  all.  We  would  now  expect  a  ^3 
to  introduce  the  ground  or  reason ;  but  the  more  excited  the 
speaker  is,  so  much  the  more  brief  and  disconnected  is  his 
speech.  The  plural  ^'W  always  denotes  human  blood  shed, 
especially  by  force,  and  then  also  the  bloody  deed  and  blood- 
guiltiness  itself ;  the  plural  points  neither  to  the  quantity  nor  to 
the  separate  drops,  but  is  rather  plural  of  the  product,  like  D^tdn, 
B^,  etc.  For  the  sake  of  emphasis  the  dreadful  D^OT  stands 
before  its  governing  verb  ^M?p,  which  points  to  many  acts  of 
murder  committed,  and  deeds  of  violence  resembling  these. 
Blood  did  not  indeed  actually  adhere  to  their  bauds  stretched 
out  in  prayer ;  but  before  God,  from  whom  no  outward  show 
conceals  the  true  nature  of  things,  they  drip  with  blood, 
though  washed  ever  so  clean. 

The  protest  of  the  people  against  the  accusations  of  God 
has  now  been  given  negatively  in  vers.  11-15 ;  their  work- 
righteous  worship,  defiled  through  unrighteous  deeds  and 
even  murder  itself,  Jehovah  will  not  have.  The  diviue 
arraignment  is  next  proved  positively  also,  in  vers.  16,  17, 
where  the  true  righteousness  which  the  accused  had  not  is 
Qppoae^    to   the   false    righteousness   of   which    they  boast. 
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OverwhelmiDg  denunciation  here  changes  into  hortatory 
appeal,  and  already  there  is  proclaimed  the  love  that  is 
concealed  behind  the  wrath,  and  would  gladly  break  through. 
There  are  eight  exhortations.  The  first  three  refer  to  the 
removal  of  evil,  the  other  five  to  the  performance  of  what  is 
good. 

The  first  three  verses  run  tlius:  ver.  16,  "  Wash  yourselves, 
fuHfy  yourselves ;  remove  the  evil  of  your  deeds  froni  be/ore 
mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evilJ*  This  is  not  merely  an  advance 
from  figurative  language  to  the  most  literal,  it  is  also  an 
advance  even  on  what  has  been  already  declared.  The  first 
exhortation  requires  first  of  all,  and  above  all,  purification 
from  the  sins  that  have  been  committed,  through  forgive- 
ness sought  and  obtained,  wm  is  here  used  in  the  frequent 
middle  sense,  Tiovea-Oai ;  and  ^^J},  with  the  tone  on  the  final 
syllable,  is  not  the  Niphal  from  ^?T  ^for  the  2nd  pers.  plural 
imperat.  Kiphal  of  verbs  )n  usually  and  naturtJly  has  the- 
tone  on  the  penult,  see  lii.  11,  xvii.  10),  but  the  Hithpael 
from  nar,  for  ^S'lITn,  with  the  same  assimilation  of  the  pre- 
formative  n  as  in  the  Hithpael  Dtrt'^??  (=  erromdm),  xxxiiL  10. 
In  conformity  with  the  difference  between  the  two  synonyms 
(to  wash  one's  self,  to  purify  one's  self),  the  former  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  great  act  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  one 
who  returns  to  God,  the  latter  to  the  daily  repentance  of  one 
who  is  converted.  The  second  exhortation  requires  that  they 
shall  place  themselves  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  and 
put  away  the  evil  of  their  deeds  that  cannot  be  endured  by 
pure  eyes  (Hab.  i.  13).  They  are  to  wrestle  against  and 
overcome  the  vicious  disposition  to  which  actual  sin  had 
grown,  that  it  may  at  last  wholly  disappear.     According  to 

its  root-idea,  ^M  (from  133,  jccU,  to  be  elevated,  opp.  jU,  to  be 
depressed,  sunk)  signifies  prominence  (cf.  Arab,  n^d,  elevated 
country,  visible  from  afar),  conspicuousness,  so  that  *13|P  is  thus 
properly  equivalent  to  e  conspectu,  as  "^33  is  in  conspedu :  regard- 
ing -v??*  see  under  iii.  4. 

The  five  exhortations  pointing  to  the  practice  of  what  is 
good,  are  in  ver.  17  :  *'  Learn  to  do  good,  take  an  interest  in 
judgment,  set  the  oppressor  right,  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the 
orphan,  plead  the  cause  of  the  widow"  The  first  exhortation 
is  the  fundamental  one:  they  are  to  learn  to  do  good, — a 
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difficult  art  in  which  one  does  not  become  a  master  merely 
through  good  intentions.  The  inf.  absol.  3^9\n  is  regarded  as 
the  accusative  of  the  ^^^^;  and  DJ}  in  ver.  16  (for  which 
we  might  also  have  T}J}^)  similarly  takes  the  place  of  the 
object:  such  employment  of  this  infinitive  as  a  noun  is  not 
very  rare,  see  vii.  15  f.,  xlii.  54,  Ivii.  20 ;  Jer.  ix.  4.  That 
this  primary  exhortation  now  branches  out  into  four  minor 
ones  referring  to  the  administration  of  justice,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  no  other  prophet  directs  so  keen  an  eye 
upon  affairs  of  state  and  judicial  proceedings  as  Isaiah.  In 
this  respect  he  differs  from  his  younger  contemporary  Micah, 
whose  character  is  more  generally  ethical,  while  Isaiah's  is 
largely  political.  Hence  the  exhortations :  "  apply  yourselves 
to  judgment," — tT}^  signifying  to  devote  one's  self  zealously 
and  carefully  to  a  thing ;  then  :  "  bring  the  oppressor  to  the 
right  way."  So  we  must  render  the  words ;  for  Jion  (from 
V?^,  to  be  sharp  in  taste,  dazzling  in  appearance,  violent  or 
furious  in  disposition)  cannot  well  mean  him  who  is 
oppressed,  injured  in  his  rights,  as  most  of  the  old  translators 
have  rendered  it  (LXX.  aSiKovfAevov,  Targ.  D^?iJ1,  "  who  is 
oppressed").  The  form  ^ta^  certainly  may  have  a  stative 
meaning  closely  connected  with  the  passive,  and  marking 
a  high  degree  (as  shown  by  "^'^n,  "provided  with  a  gii*dle," 
in  relation  to  "^^n,  "  girded ; "  plur*  ^"I^n,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  15); 
but  more  frequently  it  has  an  active  sense,  like  fon  (see  ver. 
31),  *rti2,  Jer.  iiL  7,  10 ;  P^sry,  Jer.  xxii.  3,  and  the  Qamez  is 
then  unchangeable  (hence  fern.  <^7^?),  after  the  manner  of  the 

Arabic  form  J^li  (/«ViZ).  Such  is  the  meaning  here ;  for 
the  Piel  "^?^  signifies  neither  to  make  happy  nor  to 
strengthen  (Luzzatto  renders  rianimate  chi  ^  oppresso), — nor 
is  the  latter  its  meaning  in  the  Talmud,  where  it  rather 
signifies  to  confirm  or  ratify, — but  either  to  pronounce  a 
person  happy  or  fortunate  (the  verb  being  in  this  case  a 
denominative  from  '^K'i*,  ^!f^,  like  fuiKapi^eiv),  a  meaning 
which  is  quite  unsuitable  here ;  or,  as  in  iii.  2,  ix.  15  (cf.  Prov. 
xxiii.  19),  to  lead  in  the  right  way;  or,  to  make  any  one 
keep  the  straight  course.  In  this  way,  then,  l^on  will  have 
the  intensified  signification  of  rP^n,  Ps.  Lxxi.  4,  t.e.  it  will 
mean  a  violent,  regardless,  heartless  man ;  and  K^t^n  ne^  will 
signify, "  show  the  violent  man  the  way  of  righteousness : "  the 
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expression  does  not  point  so  much  to  punishment  and  render- 
ing harmless,  as  to  correction  and  improvement,  Ps.  Ixxii.  4.^ 
Next  follow  two  exhortations  referring  to  widows  and  orphans  : 
these,  with  the  stranger,  are  under  very  special  protection, 
the  objects  of  care  by  God  and  His  law ;  see  Ex.  xxii  21, 
cf.  20.  "  Pronounce  the  sentence  of  tlie  orphan  "  (^Pf,  as  in 
Deut  XXV.  1,  is  abbreviated  from  'b  tDBcto  dbb^);  for,  if  n6 
decision  and  verdict  is  pronounced  in  their  case,  this  is  the 
most  outrageous  unrighteousness,  inasmuch  as  not  even  the 
form  and  appearance  of  justice  are  preserved.  "  Plead  the 
cause  of  the  widow,"  the  imperative  3^.,  with  the  accusative 
of  a  person  (a  construction  which  is  further  found  only  in 
li.  22),  is  a  condensed  expression  for  'o  2^  3^,  to  plead  and 
maintain  the  cause  of  any  one.  Thus  the  reasonings  adduced 
in  self-defence  by  the  hearts  of  the  accused  are  refuted,  both 
negatively  and  positively.  They  are  thunderstruck  and  put 
to  shama  The  law  announced  in  ver.  10  has  been  preached 
to  them.  The  prophet  has  thrown  aside  the  husks  of  their 
dead  works,  and  revealed  the  moral  kernel  of  the  law  in  its 
universal  application  to  all  mankind. 

Jehovah  has  been  addressing  His  people  in  anger,  but 
even  in  the  exhortations  of  vers.  16,  17  His  love  had  begun 
to  move.  This  love,  which  seeks  not  the  destruction  of 
Israel,  but  their  inward  and  outward  salvation,  now  breaks 
forth  in  ver.  18 :  "  Come  now,  and  let  us  recison  together,  saHh 
Jelwvah :  if  your  sins  come  out  like  scarlet  clothes,  they  shall 
hecome  white  like  snow :  if  tliey  he  red  like  crimson,  they  shall 
came  out  like  wooW  Cheyne  translates:  "let  us  bring  our 
dispute  to  an  end,"  and  thus  interprets  away  the  offer  of  free 
grac«,  but  without  giving  any  reason  for  the  possibility  of 
this  rendering.  Wellhausen  also  sets  it  aside  by  taking  the 
latter  part  of  ver.  18  as  a  question  ("If  .  .  .  should  they 
become  white  ?  ").  But  it  is  always  a  very  precarious  make- 
shift to  regard  such  clauses  as  questions  without  any  inter- 
rogatory sign,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  resort  to 
this  expedient;   the    Hiphil  rrsin   certainly  may  signify   to 

^  It  is  an  instructive  fact,  throwing  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
that  in  the  Talmud  (Joma  396)  a  person  who  had  usurped  not  merely 
his  own  inheritance  but  that  of  another,  bore  the  nickname  of  pEDH  p 

through  life. 
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"decide;**  the  Niphal  na^a,  however,  docs  not  mean  to 
"  bring  a  lawsuit  to  an  end,"  but  to  carry  on  litigation 
with  another.  Job  xxiii.  7  (in  post-Biblical  Hebrew,  navin), 
syn.  t2B^J,  xliii.  26.  In  this  litigation  it  will  be  made  clear 
that  no  kind  of  guilt  lies  on  the  side  of  Jehovah,  but  that  the 
righteousness  which  Israel  could  vindicate  for  themselves  is 
but  a  semblance  of  righteousness,  and  this  seeming  righteous- 
ness, properly  regarded,  is  blood-stained  unrighteousness.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  investigation  can  have  no  other  result 
than  this ;  hence  Israel  is  worthy  of  death.  Jeliovah,  how- 
ever, does  not  wish  to  deal  with  Israel  in  accordance  with 
His  retributive  justice,  but  according  to  His  free  mercy  and 
compassion  (cf.  the  expression  pointing  to  "  grace  alone  "  in 
xliii.  25,  and  further,  Micah  vii.  18  f.).  He  is  willing  to 
remit  the  punishment,  and  not  merely  to  regard  the  sin  as  if 
it  were  not,  but  even  to  change  it  into  its  opposite.  Sin  of 
the  brightest  red  dye  is  by  His  grace  to  become  the  purest 
white.  On  the  two  Hiphils  indicating  colour,  see  Gesen. 
§  53.  2,  where  the  signification  was  formerly  stated  to  be,  to 
assume  a  colour,  or  rather  to  give  out  (or  emit  rays  of)  colour, 
— not  colorem  accipere,  but  colorem  dare.  '*?C^  signifies  clear  or 
bright  red  (from  njc^=Uu..,  to  be  bright,  glisten),  not  Bi^a(f)ov 
(from  njB'',  to  do  twice,  viz.  to  dye  twice;  for  it  is  in  the 
case  of  purple  that  the  double  dyeing  can  be  proved,  not  in 
the  case  of  crimson).  D^pB'  (cf.  our  remarks  on  Prov.  xxxi.  21) 
are  not  materials  which  have  been  dyed  twice,  but  those  which 
have  been  dyed  with  ^^^,  "  bright  red."  V^^  (here  and  in 
Lam.  iv.  5),  a  worm  =  worm -dye,  is  the  name  of  the  same 
dye-stuff, — that  of  the  crimson  obtained  from  the  coccus- 
insect  of  the  querais  coccifera  and  other  plants, — the  color 
coccineus.  In  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  called  ^pj'  nypin ;  and  where  mention  is  made  of 
wool  dyed  this  colour,  the  expression  used  is  T)vb^r\  ^:b^  (Lev. 
xiv. ;  Num.  xix.):  here  and  in  Prov.  xxxi.  21,  Q^3B^  are  scarlet 
clothes, — the  plural  from  the  singular  which  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  2  Sam.  i.  24,  Jer.  iv.  30,  along  with  which 
yAF\  (worm-dyed  cloth)  is  employed.^    Jerome  has  translated 

1  TLe  later  name,  found  only  in  the  Chronicles,  is  b^pi3  (from  the 
Persian  Hrnt,  kinm\  Rom.  carmiriy  carminio;  see  my  essay  on  red  dye-stuffa 
VOL.  L  F 
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the  term  correctly ;  but  Luther,  in  order  to  give  it  a  raore 
popular  turn,  has  "rose-colour;"  the  red  of  the  rose,  indeed, 
represents  all  the  shades  of  red  from  a  pale  red  to  a  dull  and 
almost  dark  red  to  a  fiery  red,  but  the  rose  is  unsuitable  in 
the  present  passage.  The  representation  of  the  work  of  grace, 
which  God  promises,  as  a  change  from  red  to  white,  is  founded 
on  the  symbolism  of  colours,  quite  as  much  as  when,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  the  garments  of  the  saints  are  said  to  be  of  a 
bright  white  (xix.  8),  while  the  clothing  of  Babylon  is  purple 
and  scarlet  (xvii.  4).  Bed,  and  this  of  a  scarlet  hue  (ie, 
bright  red,  or  yellowish  red),  is  the  colour  of  fire,  of  anger, 
and  therefore  also  of  sin :  white  is  the  colour  of  light,  of  grace, 
of  righteousness  and  holiness.  White  and  scarlet  are  corre- 
lated as  light  and  fira  Fiery  red  is  the  colour  of  sin,  as  the 
selfish,  greedy,  passionate  life,  which  goes  out  of  itself  in  order 
to  destroy  :  sin  is  called  red,  inasmuch  as  its  nature  consumes 
and  destroys  the  man  in  whom  it  dwells,  and  when  it  breaks 
forth,  also  consumes  other  men.  According  to  the  Biblical 
view,  sin  and  piety,  anger  and  love  or  grace  are  mutually 
related  as  fire  and  light,  hence  as  red  and  white,  or  also  as 
black  and  white  ;  for  red  is  the  colour  of  the  fire  that  shines 
up  out  of  the  darkness  and  returns  into  it,  while  white,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  darkness,  sets  forth  the  pure,  absolute 
triumph  of  light.  What  we  read  here  in  Isaiah  is  a  deeply 
significant  symbolical  representation  of  the  act  of  justification. 
Jehovah  offers  Himself  to  Israel  for  the  performance  of  a 
forensic  act,  out  of  which,  though  the  people  have  merited 
death  on  account  of  their  sins,  they  are  to  go  forth  justified 
by  graca  The  righteousness,  white  as  snow  and  wool,  with 
which  Israel  goes  forth,  is  a  gift  which,  without  being  con- 
ditioned by  the  performance  of  a.  legal  requirement,  becomes 
theirs  through  pure  compassion  displayed  towards  them. 

But  after  Israel  has  been  completely  restored  to  its  former 
state  through  such  an  act  of  grace,  the  conduct  of  the  people, 
of  course,  comes  into  consideration,  not,  however  (as  Cheyne 
thinks),  as  the  condition  on  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  pro- 

in  the  Zeitichnft  der  deuUch,  morg.  Gesdlsckaft,  xviL  676  ft,  and  the  article 
^Colours  in  the  Bible''  in  Herzo<;'8  Cyclopaedia  (English  translation, 
edited  by  Schaff,  vol.  i.  p.  514  f.),  also  my  ''Iris :  Studies  in  Colour  and 
Talks  about  Flowers  "  (English  translation,  Edinbui^h  1889). 
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mised  change  would  take  place,  but  as  prospectively,  its 
morally  certain  and  necessary  result.  According  as  Israel 
accepts  the  proffered  grace  of  God  and  afterwards  acts  in 
accordance  therewith,  Jehovah  decides  the  future  of  Israel, 
vers.  19,  20  :  ^^  If  ye  vrUl  consent  and  hear,  ye  shall  eat  the  good 
of  the  land  ;  hut  if  ye  will  refuse  and  rebel,  ye  sludl  he  devoured 
by  the  sword,  for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it"  If  they 
assent  to  the  act  of  grace  which  God  offers  them,  and  accept 
this  discharge  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  then  certainly  there  again 
lies  before  the  justified  once  more  a  blessing  and  a  curse,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  law  had  already  announced  both  (in 
connection  with  ver.  196,  compare  Deut.  xxviii.  33  f. ;  Lev. 
xxvi.  3  ff. ;  and  on  the  threat  of  the  avenging  sword  in  206, 
see  Lev.  xxvi.  25).  The  promise  speaks  of  eating,  viz.  the 
enjoyment  of  abundant  domestic  blessings,  and  thus  points  to 
settled  and  peaceful  home-life ;  for  here  the  subject  of  the 
purification  from  sin  is  not  (as  in  Ps.  li.)  a  person,  but  the 
nation.  The  opposite  of  this  is  the  curse, — not  of  eating  the 
sword  (cf.  Arab,  afama  es-sSfa,  to  give  any  one  the  sword  to 
eat,  ie.  to  kill  him),  as  Aug.  Muller  {Hebr,  Syntax,  Eug. 
transl.  §  47,  Rem.  a)  thinks,  rendering,  "  ye  shall  be  made  to 
devour  the  sword," — but  (as  i^?^  elsewhere  also  is  a  simple 
passive,  not  a  causative  passive  of  the  Qal),  as  shown  in 
Gesen.  §  121.  3,  "ye  shall  be  devoured  by  the  sword." 
Ttn  is  the  accusative  of  manner,  in  the  sense  of  the  means 
(instrumental  accusative),  as  in  Ps.  xviL  13,  14  ;  standing  in 
this  way,  without  genitive  or  adjective  or  suffix  (as  also,  e,g., 
in  Ex.  xxx.  20),  this  adverbial  accusative  is  rare,  and  in  this 
passage  is  a  bold  construction  which  the  prophet  allows  him- 
self to  make  for  the  sake  of  the  paronomasia,  instead  of  saying 
D3p?Kh  3'in.  •  In  the  conditional  clauses,  the  two  imperfects  are 
followed  by  two  perfects  (cf.  the  mode  of  expression  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  21,  which  is  more  consonant  with  our  Western  usage), 
inasmuch  as  obeying  and  rebelling  equally  result  from  an  act 
of  the  will :  "  if  ye  will  consent,  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
hear  •  .  .  if  ye  will  refuse,  and  show  yourselves  obstinate : " 
we  have  thus  here  true  "  consecutive  perfects."  n3K,  which 
is  elsewhere  used  fifty-two  times  with  k'5),  or  in  a  negative 
question  (Job  xxxix.  9),  is  used  only  here  in  a  positive  mean- 
ing,— perhaps  to  chime  with  alD ;  like  ^^^  with  vDKh. 
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The  second  half  of  the  address  begins  with  ver.  21,  and 
like  the  first  it  opens  with  the  lamentation  of  God  over  the 
apostasy  of  His  people.  To  the  Piska  after  ver.  20  corre- 
sponds a  long  pause  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Will  Israel 
tread  the  saving  path  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  now  offered  them, 
and  enter  on  a  life  of  new  obedience,  and  will  it  thus  be 
possible  for  them  to  be  brought  back  by  this  way  ?  Some 
may  perhaps  return,  but  not  all ;  hence  the  divine  address 
becomes  a  mournful  complaint  So  peaceful  a  solution  of  the 
discord  between  Jehovah  and  His  children  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for ;  Jerusalem  is  far  too  deeply  depraved.  "  ffaiv  is  she 
become  a  harlot,  the  faithful  citadel, — she  that  vjos  full  of 
judgment,  and  wherein  righteousness  used  to  lodge, — lut  now 
murderers  !  "  The  keynote  here  sounded  is  that  of  an  elegy. 
n^K  (properly,  "  how  thus  ? " — for  ^K  gives  an  interrogative 
sense  to  demonstrative  words),  only  seldom  in  the  shortened 
form  T^>  is  an  expression  indicative  at  once  of  complaint  and 
astonishment  This  longer  form,  more  like  a  sigh,  is  a  word 
characteristic  of  the  nrp  or  lamentation ;  thus,  while  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  begin  with  na^je,  and  receive  their 
usual  designation  (in  Hebrew)  from  this  word, — on  the  other 
hand,  the  shorter  T^,  used  in  mocking  complaints,  is  a 
word  characteristic  of  the  bfo  or  proverb,  see  xiv.  4,  1 2 ; 
Micah  ii.  4.  From  this  word,  which  gives  the  keynote,  every- 
thing runs  on  softly,  fully,  evenly,  and  slowly,  in  the  manner 
peculiar  to  an  elegy.  That  such  forms,  moreover,  as  ^i?w?p 
for  rixpD  (on  the  so-called  "Hirek  compaginis,"  see  the 
introduction  to  Ps.  cxvi.),  softened  through  lengthening,  are 
adapted  for  elegiac  productions,  is  at  once  evident  from  the 
first  verse  of  the  Lamentations,  which  begin  with  the  elegiac 
keynote  struck  by  Isaiah.  Jerusalem  was  formerly  nnp 
n^pw,  a  faithful  city,  ix.  one  that  stedfastly  adhered  to  the 
alliance  of  Jehovah  with  her  (cf.  Ps.  IxxviiL  37).  This 
alliance  was  a  marriage-alliance ;  but  she  has  broken  it  and 
has  thereby  become  a  ^p,  ."  harlot," — a  prophetic  view,  the 
outlines  of  which  have  already  been  given  in  the  Pentateuch, 
Israel's  worship  of  idols  being  there  called  a  whoring  after 
them,  e.g,  in  the  law  of  the  two  tables,  Ex.  xxxiv.  16  ; 
Num.  xiv.  33,  eta  (in  all,  seven  passages);  cf.  Ps.  xvi.  4, 
IxxiiL  27.     It  is  not  merely  gross  outward  idolatry,  however. 
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that  makes  the  Church  of  God  a  "  harlot,"  but  the  defec- 
tion of  the  heart,  however  this  may  at  any  time  express 
itself ;  for  which  reason  Jesus  also  could  call  the  generation  of 
His  time  ^€vea  fioixoXh,  in  spite  of  the  strict  worship  of 
Jehovah  carried  on  in  Pharisaic  spirit.  For,  as  shown  by  the 
verse  before  us,  the  basis  of  that  marriage-relation  was  justice 
and  righteousness  in  the  widest  sense :  ^^fp,  i,e.  a  realization 
of  righteousness  corresponding  to  the  will  of  God  as  positively 
made  known  ;  and  P^^,  i,e.  a  righteous  state  of  things  regu- 
lated by  that  will,  a  righteous  line  of  conduct  in  accordance 
with  it  (different  from  the  more  attributive  ^iH?).  Jerusalem 
was  formerly  full  of  such  justice ;  and  righteousness  was  not 
merely  like  a  passing  guest  in  the  city,  but  she  who  came 
down  from  above  had  there  fixed  her  permanent  abode  ;  there 
she  used  to  tarry  day  and  night,  as  if  it  were  her  home. 
When  the  prophet  refers  to  former  days,  he  has  in  his  mind 
the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  but  especially  those  of 
Jeboshaphat,  who  (about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Isaiah  appeared)  restored  the  administration  of  justice  which 
had  fallen  into  neglect  since  the  latter  years  of  Solomon  and 
the  days  of  Eehoboam  and  Abijah, — a  point  to  w^liich  the 
reformation  of  Asa  had  not  extended, — and  who  reorganized 
all  in  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Those  institutions  of  Jehoshaphat 
which  fell  into  decay  under  his  three  godless  successors  may 
possibly  have  been  re-established  by  the  high  priest  Jehoiada 
under  the  rule  of  Joash ;  but  even  in  the  second  half  of  the 
reign  of  Joash  the  administration  of  justice  had  already  fallen 
once  more  into  the  fearful  disorder  in  which — compared  at 
least  with  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  afterwards  of 
Jehoshaphat — it  still  remained  even  in  Isaiah's  days.  The 
whole  point  and  weight  of  the  complaint  concentrate  upon 
nnjn,  "  but  now,"  which  expresses  the  contrast.  In  correct 
codices  and  editions  (c.//.  Brescia  1494)  OBCnp  has  not  Zakeph, 
but  Rebia  ;  and  na,  which  ought  to  have  Zakeph,  has  Tiphcha, 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  succeeding  clause.  In  this 
way  the  declaration  regarding  the  former  state  of  things 
is  duly  distinguished  from  that  concerning  the  present. 
Formerly  righteousness,  now  D^nino*  "  naurderers,"  and  that 
too  (as  distinguished  from  D^n^*^)  by  profession,  who  form  a 
band,  like  King  Ahab  and  his  son  Joram,  2  Kings  vi.  32. 
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The  contrast  is  as  great  as  it  could  possibly  be  ;  for  murder 
is  the  extreme  opposite  of  righteousness,  its  grossest  violation. 

From  the  city  generally,  the  complaint  now  turns  to  the 
rulers,  and  first  of  all  is  couched  in  figurative  language,  ver. 
22  :  "  Thy  silver  has  become  dross,  thy  drink  adulterated  with 
waterr  This  passage  is  the  basis  of  other  two  in  which  like 
figurative  language  abounds,  Jer.  vl.  27  flF. ;  Ezek.  xxii.  18-22. 
The  silver  represents  the  princes  and  lords,  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  nobility  of  mind  associated  with  their  nobility 
of  birth  and  rank ;  for  silver — sterling  silver — is  a  symbol  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  pure,  and  it  is  the  purity  of  light  which 
shows  itself  in  it,  as  in  the  pure  white  of  byssus  and  of  the  lily. 
The  princes  and  lords  formerly  possessed  the  virtues  which  to- 
gether are  in  Latin  called  candor  animi, — the  virtues  of  magna- 
nimity, courtesy,  impartiality,  and  freedom  from  the  influence 
of  bribes ;  now,  this  silver  has  become  dross,  such  base  metals  as 
are  separated  or  thrown  aside  (i'P,  pL  D^rp,  D^ap,  D^ap,  from  3^d,  to 
withdraw ;  refuse  removed  in  smelting,  dross ;  cf.  Prov.  xxv.  4, 
xxvi  23).  In  a  second  figure,  the  leading  men  of  Jerusalem 
in  former  days  are  compared  to  K^D*  "  choice  wine,"  such  as 
drinkers  like, — for  this  must  have  been  the  meaning  of  the 
word  (from  fc^?p,  to  carouse,  Arab.  Ax^,  to  purchase  wine  for  a 
carousal)  in  Isaiah's  time  (cf.  also  Nah.  i.  10)  among  educated 
circles.  This  pure,  strong,  and  costly  wine  is  now  adulterated 
with  water  (castratum,  according  to  Pliny's  expression  in  his 
Natural  History  ;  cf.  jugulare  Falemum,  in  Martial,  i.  1 8),  or 
weakened ;  i.e.  through  this  addition,  its  strength  and  flavour 
are  diminished.  The  present  is  but  the  dregs  and  the  shadow 
of  the  past. 

In  ver.  23  the  prophet  explains  himself ;  he  repeats  in 
plain  language  what  has  been  already  stated  under  a  figure : 
"  Thy  rulers  are  rebellums,  and  associates  of  thieves  ;  every  one 
loves  a  bribe,  and  hunts  after  payments  ;  the  orphan  they  jud{jc 
not,  and  the  cause  of  the  undow  has  no  access  to  them!'  The 
utter  and  contemptible  meanness  of  the  rulers  (D^^^)  of  the 
people  is  here  depicted  by  the  alliterating  D*T?Jd  in  relation 
to  God,  "  rebellious,  stubborn,"  and  by  D^???  ^3n  in  relation  to 
men,  *'  associates  of  thieves,"  in  that  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  bought  over,  by  a  present  of  part  of  the  plunder,  to 
connive  at  the  theft^  and  to  deal  unjustly  towards  those  who 
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were  robbed.  Sucb  bribes  are  not  merely  willingly  (^!?^) 
accepted  by  thera, — and  that,  too,  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
princes,  i,e,  every  single  one  of  thera  (^^3  with,  neuter  suffix, 
synon.  >3n,  all), — but  they  even  greedily  go  after  them  (KP). 
It  is  not  Dw  ("peace")  they  hunt  after  (Ps.  xxxiv.  15),  but 
U*±h^  ("  payments,"  recompense  for  their  trouble ;  cf.  D^W, 
Micah  vii.  3) ;  and  thus  not  peace,  but  something  to  satisfy 
their  avarice  and  partiality. . 

Such  is  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  which  will  hardly  enter  on 
the  path  of  grace  opened  up  to  it  in  ver.  18;  Jehovah  will 
therefore  employ  another  means  of  correction  (ver.  24)  : 
"  Therefore,  declaration  of  Jehovah,  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  of  the 
Strong  One  of  Israel,  Ah!  I  shall  enjoy  myself  on  mine 
adversaries,  and  will  avenge  myself  on  mine  enemies."  Salva- 
tion through  judgment  is  still  and  ever  the  only  means  of 
improving  and  preserving  the  congregation  that  takes  its 
name  from  Jerusalem.  Therefore  Jehovah  seeks  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  His  holiness,  and  to  sift  Jerusalem  through 
judicial  dealing.  Such  an  accumulation  of  divine  names  as 
occurs  here  is  nowhere  else  found  in  Isaiah;  cf.  xix.  4,  iii.  1, 
X.  33,  xvi  3,  15.  The  irrevocable  decree  concerning  the 
sifting  judgment  is  sealed  with  three  names  which  indicate  the 
irresistible  omnipotence  of  God.  The  title  i^^lf:  "^'aK,  "  the 
Mighty  One  of  Israel,"  is  derived  from  Gen.  xlix.  24,  though 
the  name  of  the  nation  is  changed.  In  accordance  with  the 
deep  and  earnest  pathos  of  the  address,  instead  of  "»PK  there  is 
here  used  DW,  from  DW,  for  which  the  form  in  the  Mishna 

is  D« ;  cognate  is  Dnj,  Arab.  aU,  to  speak  softly,  groan ;  J, 

to  whisper  quietly.  All  these  verbs  indicate  the  emission  of 
a  dull  and  hollow  groan ;  hence  D^W  means  that  which  is 
spoken  significantly  and  secretly,  solemnly  and  softly.  The 
word  occurs  only  in  genitival  connection  with  a  following 
subject  indicating  the  person  who  speaks,  particularly  in  the 
expression  ^\^]  DKp ;  it  always  forms  a  noun-clause  ("  declara- 
tion of  Jehovah,"  ie.  Jehovah  speaks).  It  is  first  found  in 
Gen.  xxii.  16  ;  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  it  is  found 
even  so  early  as  in  Obadiah  and  Joel,  most  frequently  in 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  usually  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or 
parenthetically  in  the  middle  of  it, — rarely,  as  here  and  in 
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Ivi.  8  (see  our  commentary  on  Ps.  ex.  1),  at  the  beginning. 
The  utterance  commences  with  in,  the  painfiilness  of  pity 
commingling  with  the  outburst  of  wrath  that  has  been 
determined.  Along  with  the  Niphal  10  Di53  ("  to  avenge  one's 
self  on  ")  there  stands  the  allied  Niphal  on?  (properly,  "  to 
console  one's  self  "),  the  latter  with  ^,  the  former  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  so-called  Assyrian  system  of  pointing)  with  i 
under  the  preformative,  which  is  sometimes  found  elsewhere 
also,  e.g.  in  Gen.  xvi.  2,  xxi  24;  Num.  xxiiL  15;  Ezek. 
XX.  36  ;  1  Sam.  xiL  7.  Jehovah  is  going  to  relieve  Himself 
of  His  enemies  by  letting  out  on  them  the  wrath  that  had 
hitherto  burdened  Him  (Ezek  v.  13):  thus  does  He  now  call 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  Jerusalem  by  their  right  name. 

Ver.  25  declares  wherein  consists  the  revenge  to  which 
Jehovah  has  been  inwardly  constrained  :  "  And  I  wUl  hnng 
mine  liand  upon  thee,  and  will  smelt  out  thy  dross  as  with 
alkali ;  and  I  will  remove  all  thy  pieces  of  lead!'  As  long  as 
God  leaves  any  man's  actions  or  sufferings  alone,  His  hand 
is  said  to  rest.  *i^  3^?^n  followed  by  ^J  signifies  the  turning 
of  the  hand  which  has  hitherto  been  at  rest,  either  for 
punishing  (Amos  L  8;  Jer.  vi.  9;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  12;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  15),  or  even,  though  but  seldom,  for  saving  (Zech. 
xiiL  17)  the  person  mentioned.  Here  the  reference  is  to 
dealing  towards  Jerusalem,  in  which  punishment  and  salva- 
tion are  combined — the  punishment  as  the  means,  salvation 
as  the  end.  Jehovah's  intervention  is  compared  to  a  smelting 
which  will  sweep  away,  not  Jerusalem,  but  the  ungodly  who 
dwell  there.  These  are  compared  to  dross  or  drossy  ore, 
and — inasmuch  as  lead  is  removed  in  all  refinement  of  silver 
— to  those  commingled  pieces  of  lead  which  Jehovah  will 
speedily  and  thoroughly  separate  "^ii?,  "  like  the  alkali," — the 
abbreviated  mode  of  comparison,  instead  of  ■^ii?3,  "  as  with  the 
alkali."  ^"^^  (from  7*?3,  to  separate)  are  the  pieces  of  tin  or 
lead  (lead-glance)  *  containing  the  silver,  which,  inasmuch  as 

^  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,  24  16)  says  that  plumbum  nigrum  sometimes  occurs 
alone,  sometimes  combined  with  silver  :  ejus  qui  primus  fluit  infomacihus 
liquor  stannum  appellatur.  What  is  here  meant  is  the  htharge  which, 
in  the  process  of  obtaining  silver  from  the  lead-glance  containing  the 
precious  metal,  separates  itself  till  it  comes  to  be  the  so-called  silver- 
glance.    This  dross,  in  the  form  of  powder,  is  called  ^ns,  and  the  pieces 
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all  the  baser  metals  are  distinguished  from  the  precious  ones 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  combustible  (oxidisable),  are  sepa- 
rated by  smelting.  Both  n^,  i.e.  potash  (an  alkali  obtained 
from  the  ashes  of  wood  and  of  land-plants  generally),  and  "»^J, 
i,e.  natron  or  soda  (which  is  either  mineral,  or  obtained  from 
plants),  which  dissolves  in  water  (see  on  Prov.  xxv.  20),  were 
employed  from  the  earliest  times,  when  one  wished  to  extract 
a  metal  from  its  ore,  as  a  means  of  accelerating  the  process  of 
smelting.  The  conjecture  of  a  different  reading,  nan  (^^?,  "in 
the  crucible  "),  is  thus  superfluous. 

As  the  threat  against  Jerusalem,  put  in  this  allegorical 
form,  does  not  refer  to  destruction,  but  to  smelting,  there  is 
nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  in  ver.  26  it  changes  into 
pure  promise,  the  meltingly  soft,  ardently  mournful  conclusion 
of  the  clauses  in  T."T,  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  later  songs 
of  Zion,  being  continued :  "  And  I  will  restore  thy  jitclges  as 
in  the  olden  time,  and  thy  couTiscllors  as  in  the  beginning; 
afterwards  thou  shalt  be  called  the  city  of  righteousness,  a  faith- 
ful citadel."  Even  the  threatening  itself  was  relatively  a 
promise,  in  so  far  as  what  could  stand  the  fire  in  Jerusalem 
would  survive  the  judgment,  the  specific  object  of  which  was 
to  bring  back  Jerusalem  to  the  precious  metal  of  its  true 
nature.  But  after  this  has  been  accomplished,  still  more 
than  this  shall  also  come  to  pass.  The  imperishable  keniel 
that  remains  becomes  the  centre  to  which  all  elements  of 
excellence  are  attracted, — Jerusalem  again  receiving  from 
Jehovah  its  judges  and  counsellors,  whom,  from  the  time  that 
it  became  the  city  of  David  and  the  seat  of  the  temple,  it 
had  possessed  in  the  best  days  of  the  kingdom, — not,  indeed, 
the  same  persons,  but  men  of  like  excellence.  The  two 
time-limitations  have  the  force  of  accusatives  attached  to  the 
predicate :  "  as  in  the  beginning,"  i.e.  of  the  same  character  as 
they  were  before,     nj^ton  signifies,  in  a  neuter  sense,  what  is 

D^3 ;  on  the  other  hand,  niDV  is  the  name  of  the  solid  lead  which  is 

obtained  by  melting  down  lead -glance  which  does  not  contain  eilver. 
But  that  Tna  signifies  lead  (plumbum  nigrum),  Zech.  iv.  10,  as  well  as 

tin  (plumbum  album),  Num.  xxxi.  22,  is  accounted  for  in  the  same  way 
as  the  homonymy  of  iron  and  basalt,  oak  and  terebinth  :  the  two  metals 
are  called  by  the  same  name  on  account  of  external  resemblance  and 
common  properties,— softness,  flexibility,  colour,  and  specific  gravity. 
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Ivi.  8  (see  our  commentary  on  Ps.  ex.  1),  at  the  beginning. 
The  utterance  commences  with  in,  the  painfiilness  of  pity 
commingling  with  the  outburst  of  wrath  that  has  been 
determined.  Along  with  the  Niphal  ip  DgD  ("  to  avenge  one's 
self  on  ")  there  stands  the  allied  Niphal  on?  (properly,  "  to 
console  one's  self  "),  the  latter  with  S,  the  former  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  so-called  Assyrian  system  of  pointing)  with  i 
under  the  preformative,  which  is  sometimes  found  elsewhere 
also,  tjg,  in  Gen.  xvi.  2,  xxi  24;  Num.  xxiii.  15;  Ezek. 
XX.  36  ;  1  Sam.  xii  7.  Jehovah  is  going  to  relieve  Himself 
of  His  enemies  by  letting  out  on  them  the  wrath  that  had 
hitherto  burdened  Him  (Ezek.  v.  13):  thus  does  He  now  call 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  Jerusalem  by  their  right  name. 

Ver.  25  declares  wherein  consists  the  revenge  to  which 
Jehovah  has  been  inwardly  constrained  :  "  Atid  I  will  bnng 
mine  hand  upon  iJue,  and  will  smelt  out  thy  dross  as  with 
alkali ;  and  I  will  remove  all  thy  pieces  of  lead!'  As  long  as 
God  leaves  any  man's  actions  or  sufferings  alone,  His  hand 
is  said  to  rest.  T  n^K^n  followed  by  PP  signifies  the  turning 
of  the  hand  which  has  hitherto  been  at  rest,  either  for 
punishing  (Amos  i  8;  Jer.  vi.  9;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  12;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  15),  or  even,  though  but  seldom,  for  saving  (Zech. 
xiii.  17)  the  person  mentioned.  Here  the  reference  is  to 
dealing  towards  Jerusalem,  in  which  punishment  and  salva- 
tion are  combined — the  punishment  as  the  means,  salvation 
as  the  end.  Jehovah's  intervention  is  compared  to  a  smelting 
which  will  sweep  away,  not  Jerusalem,  but  the  ungodly  who 
dwell  there.  These  are  compared  to  dross  or  drossy  ore, 
and — inasmuch  as  lead  is  removed  in  all  refinement  of  silver 
— to  those  commingled  pieces  of  lead  which  Jehovah  will 
speedily  and  thoroughly  separate  "^i!?,  "  like  the  alkali," — the 
abbreviated  mode  of  comparison,  instead  of  "^^^s,  "  as  with  the 
alkali."  D^Jj^s  (from  ?^3,  to  separate)  are  the  pieces  of  tin  or 
lead  (lead-glance)  ^  containing  the  silver,  which,  inasmuch  as 

^  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat,  24  16)  says  that  plumbum  nigrum  sometimes  occurs 
alone,  sometimes  combined  with  silver  :  ejus  qui  primus  fluit  in  fornacibus 
liquor  stannum  appcllatur.  What  is  here  meant  is  the  litharge  which, 
in  the  process  of  obtaining  silver  from  the  lead-glance  containing  the 
precious  metal,  separates  itself  till  it  comes  to  be  the  so-called  silver- 
glance.    This  dross,  in  the  form  of  powder,  is  called  ^na,  and  the  pieces 
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all  the  baser  metals  are  distinguished  from  the  precious  ones 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  conjbustible  (oxidisable),  are  sepa- 
rated by  smelting.  Both  n^,  i.e.  potash  (an  alkali  obtained 
from  the  ashes  of  wood  and  of  land-plants  generally),  and  ■^^, 
ie.  natron  or  soda  (which  is  either  mineral,  or  obtained  from 
plants),  which  dissolves  in  water  (see  on  Prov.  xxv.  20),  were 
employed  from  the  earliest  times,  when  one  wished  to  extract 
a  metal  from  its  ore,  as  a  means  of  accelerating  the  process  of 
smelting.  The  conjecture  of  a  dififei'ent  reading,  nan  ("'^s?,  "in 
the  crucible  "),  is  thus  superfluous. 

As  the  threat  against  Jerusalem,  put  in  this  allegorical 
form,  does  not  refer  to  destruction,  but  to  smelting,  there  is 
nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  in  ver.  26  it  changes  into 
pure  promise,  the  meltingly  soft,  ardently  mournful  conclusion 
of  the  clauses  in  T.T,  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  later  songs 
of  Zion,  being  continued :  "  And  I  will  restore  thy  judges  as 
in  the  olden  time,  and  thy  counsellors  as  in  the  heginniny ; 
afterwards  thou  shalt  be  called  tJie  city  of  riyhteoicsness,  a  faith- 
ful cifadeV  Even  the  threatening  itself  was  relatively  a 
promise,  in  so  far  as  what  could  stand  the  fire  in  Jerusalem 
would  survive  the  judgment,  the  specific  object  of  which  was 
to  bring  back  Jerusalem  to  the  precious  metal  of  its  true 
nature.  But  after  this  has  been  accomplished,  still  more 
than  this  shall  also  come  to  pass.  The  imperishable  kernel 
that  remains  becomes  the  centre  to  which  all  elements  of 
excellence  are  attracted, — Jerusalem  again  receiving  from 
Jehovah  its  judges  and  counsellors,  whom,  from  the  time  that 
it  became  the  city  of  David  and  the  seat  of  the  temple,  it 
had  possessed  in  the  best  days  of  the  kingdom, — not,  indeed, 
the  same  persons,  but  men  of  like  excellence.  The  two 
time-limitations  have  the  force  of  accusatives  attached  to  the 
predicate :  *'  as  in  the  beginning,"  i.e,  of  the  same  character  as 
they  were  before.     njb^X'in  signifies,  in  a  neuter  sense,  what  is 

D^f'nil ;  on  the  other  band,  n*l&\l  is  the  name  of  the  solid  lead  which  is 

obtained  by  melting  down  lead -glance  which  docs  not  contain  silver. 
But  that  yn^  signifies  lead  (plumbum  nigrum)^  Zech.  iv.  10,  as  well  as 

tin  (plwrnbum  aUmm),  Num.  xzxi.  22,  is  accounted  for  in  the  same  way 
08  the  homonymy  of  iron  and  basalt,  oak  and  terebinth  :  the  two  metals 
are  called  by  the  same  name  on  account  of  external  resemblance  and 
common  properties,— softness,  flexibility,  colour,  and  specific  gravity. 
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temporally  or  locally  (Ix.  9)  the  first;  and  the  fact  that, 
in  njlrfcoai,  a  second  preposition  follows  3,  is  not  without 
example  elsewhere,  as  Gen.  xxxviiL  24 ;  Lev.  xxvi  37 ; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  14  (also  x.  27,  if  we  read  ^noa,  which  is  sug- 
gested hy  the  LXX.);  cf.  also  h^,  Ps.  cxix.  i4  ;  Isa.  lix.  18, 
IxiiL  7  Under  such  divinely  commissioned  leaders,  Jerusalem 
will  then  become  what  it  had  been,  and  will  be  what  it 
ought  to  be  ;  and  the  names  by  which  the  city  is  called  are 
the  expression  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  others 
through  the  manifestation  of  its  true  nature  and  character 
(cf.  Zech.  viii.  3).  With  Isaiah  the  giving  of  a  name  is  the 
perception  and  recognition  of  the  real  existence  of  what  has 
come  into  outward  manifestation.  The  second  designation 
applied  to  Jerusalem  is  without  the  article :  this  term  nnp,  of 
such  weighty  and  definite  purport,  is  never  used  in  Isaiah 
with  the  article,  and,  indeed,  never  occurs  with  it  anywhere 
except  in  1  Kings  i  41,  45. 

Jehovah  has  thus  announced  the  course  irrevocably  fixed, 
and  leading  to  salvation,  which  He  will  pursue  with  Israel :  this 
is  the  leading  principle  of  God's  dealings  henceforth,  the  law  of 
Israel's  history.  Its  purport,  briefly  and  tersely  put,  is  thus 
expressed  in  ver.  27  :  *'  Sion  will  he  redeemed  through  judg- 
merUy  and  her  returning  ones  through  righteousness,^'  ^^Kfe  and 
n^V  are  in  other  places  called  divine  gifts  (xxxiiL  5,  xxviiL  6), 
lines  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  men  that  are  well-pleasing  to 
God  (i.  21,  xxxii.  16),  royal  and  Messianic  virtues  (ix.  6, 
vi.  3-5,  xvi.  5,  xxxiL  1).  Here,  however,  the  idea  is  not 
this  peculiarly  human  one  (as  Cheyne  thinks),  but,  as 
shown  by  parallel  passages  like  iv.  4,  v.  16,  xxviii.  17,  it  is 
to  be  referred  to  Jehovah,  and  the  words  are  to  be  regarded 
as  meaning  God*s  justice  and  righteousness  in  their  primarily 
judicial  self-ful61ment  A  judgment  of  God  the  Bighteous 
One  will  be  the  means  through  which  Zion, — so  far  as  it  has 
remained  faithful  to  Jehovah, — and  those  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  judgment  return  (75?',  instead  of  which  Luther  read 
n^ac^),  will  be  redeemed.  This  judgment  will  fall  upon  sinners 
and  sin,  and  will  be  the  means  of  breaking  that  power  which 
has  restrained  and  impeded  the  nature  and  workings  of  Zion, 
as  these  were  designed  of  God  ;  it  will  further  be  the  medium 
through  which  those  who  turn  to  Jehovah  are  incorporated 
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into  His  true  Church.  When  God  therefore  reveals  Himself 
in  His  punitive  righteousness,  He  is  working  out  a  righteous- 
ness which  is  bestowed  as  a  gift  of  grace  on  those  who  escape 
the  former.  The  idea  of  "  righteousness  "  (ScKaioavvrf)  is  here, 
as  in  Hos.  ii.  21,  on  New  Testament  lines.  In  front,  there 
is  the  fire  of  the  law ;  behind,  there  is  the  light  of  the  gospel. 
Behind  the  wrath  is  hidden  love,  as  the  ultimate  motive- 
power,  like  the  sun  behind  the  thunder-clouds.  Zion,  as  far 
as  it  is  truly  Zion  and  is  becoming  Zion,  is  redeemed  ;  only 
the  ungodly  are  destroyed,  but  these  without  mercy,  as  is 
added  in  ver.  28  :  "  But  the  destruction  of  the  transgressors  and 
sinners  [shall  be]  together,  and  those  who  forsake  Jdiovah  shall 
perish"  In  this  way  even  the  judicial  aspect  of  the  ap- 
proaching act  of  redemption  is  expressed  in  a  manner  that 
can  be  understood  by  every  one.  The  impassioned  exclama- 
tory clause  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse  is  explained  by  the 
declamatory  verb-clause  of  the  second.  U'^VfB  are  those  who 
in  heart  and  in  outward  conduct  have  broken  away  from 
Jehovah  ;  D^K^n  are  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  open  and 
prevailing  sins ;  njpp  ^2p  are  those  who  have  become  estranged 
from  God  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways. 

Ver.  29,  beginning  with  an  explanatory  ^3,  declares  how 
God's  judgment  of  destruction  falls  upon  all  these :  "  For  they 
shall  he  ashamed  of  the  terebinths  in  which  ye  delighted,  and  ye 
must  blush  because  of  the  gardens  in  which  ye  had  pleasure'' 
The  terebinths  and  gardens  (this  second  word  with  the  article, 
as  in  Hab.  iii.  8  first  Dnn33,  then  onn^a)  are  not  referred  to 
as  objects  of  luxury  (as  Hitzig  and  Drechsler  suppose),  but  as 
unlawful  places  of  worship  (see  Deut  xvi  21)  and  objects  of 
worship :  both  of  them  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
prophets  with  this  meaning,  IviL  5,  Ixv.  3,  IxvL  17.  *ipn  and 
nna  are  the  usual  verbs  employed  in  speaking  of  Gentile  will- 
worship  (iOeXodprjo-Kela),  as  in  xliv.  9,  xli.  24,  Ixvi  3 ;  and 
IP  e^a  is  the  customary  phrase  for  indicating  the  shame  that 
comes  over  idolaters  when  the  helplessness  of  their  idols  proves 
that  they  are  nothing.  Eegarding  v\2  (to  be  disturbed,  lose  self- 
command)  and  "^BH  (to  be  covered  over,  become  covered  with 
shame),  see  our  commentary  on  Ps.  xxxiv.  6,  xxxv.  4;  ct 
Wlinsche  on  Hosea,  i.  p.  54.  The  LXX.  and  other  ancient 
versions  incorrectly  render  Dv^K  by  elBcalKa,  though  the  feeling 
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by  which  they  were  prompted  is  correct :  the  places  of  worship 
here  (cf.  Jer.  xlviiL  13)  stand  for  the  idols  (Q''^??,  for  which  the 
form  Dv'^  is  never  written  when  Dii  is  the  meaning).  The 
abrupt  transition  from  plain  statement  to  direct  addi*ess  shows 
how  excited  the  prophet  is  here  at  the  close  of  the  discourse. 

In  this  animated  strain  he  continues ;  and,  led  by  the 
association  of  ideas,  he  makes  terebinths  and  gardens  the 
future  figures  of  the  idolaters  themselves.  Ver.  30  :  "  For  ye 
shall  he  like  a  terebinth  with  vnthered  leaves,  arid  like  a  garden 
in  which  there  is  no  water.'*  Their  prosperity  is  being 
destroyed,  and  they  are  thus  like  a  terebinth  n^y  nbai.  This 
last  expression  does  not  mean  "  withered  its  foliage,"  i.e.  whose 
foliage  is  withered  (for  npy  is  niasc),  but "  which  is  withered  in 
its  foliage  "  ^  (genitival  construction,  as  in  xxx.  27 ;  see  Ewald's 
Syntax,  §  288c);  their  sources  of  help  are  dried  up,  and  thus 
they  resemble  a  garden  that  has  no  water,  and  is  therefore  waste. 
The  terebinth  (turpentine-pis tacia),  a  native  of  southern  and 
eastern  Palestine,  casts  its  leaves  (which  are  small,  and  resemble 
those  of  the  walnut-tree)  in  tlie  autumn.  In  this  dry  and 
parched  condition,  terebinth  and  garden,  to  which  the  idolaters 
are  compared,  are  readily  inflammable.  There  is  but  needed 
a  spark  to  kindle,  and  then  they  are  consumed  in  the  flames. 

Ver.  31,  in  a  third  figure,  shows  the  quarter  from  which 
this  kindling  spark  will  come :  "  And  the  wealthy  one  beconies 
tow,  and  his  work  a  spark ;  and  both  shall  bum  together,  and 
no  one  cxtingtcishes  them"  The  form  v}|3  primarily  suggests  a 
participial  meaning,  "  he  who  prepares  it ; "  but  l^onn  would 
be  an  unusual  epithet  to  apply  to  the  idoL  Besides,  the 
figure,  on  this  view,  becomes  distorted,  for  certainly  the 
natural  order  is  that  the  idol  is  what  kindles  or  inflames, 
while  man  is  the  object  to  be  kindled, — not  the  converse. 
Hence  vvb  here  means  "  his  work  "  (as  in  the  LXX.,  Targum, 

^  The  noim  n^y  is  a  collective,  and  not  till  we  come  to  Nehemiah  do 
we  find  the  plur.  D"*^)  just  as  it  is  not  till  we  reach  the  post-Biblical 
Hebrew  that  a  plur.  rfHB  is  formed  from  the  collective  ns-  We  might 
have  expected  n^y  instead  of  n^y, — like  mb  in  2  Kings  viii.  3 ;  but  sucli 

*  T  T  TV   T  TT 

nouns  from  verbs  nb  are  mostly  combined  with  the  suffixes  ehu,  ^ha  (e.g. 
ntno  for  nX"iD>  Lev.  xiii.  4,  xx.  25),  the  termination  d=aj  having  an 

■      •  *       • 

influence  on  the  choice  of  the  suffix-form  (Gesen.  §  91,  note  16). 
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and  Vulgate) :  the  forms  WB  and  v^b  (cf.  lii.  14 ;  Jer. 
xxiL  13)  are  two  equally  possible  modifications  of  the  funda- 
mental form  St^b  (vys).  As  ver.  29  referred  to  the  worship 
of  idols,  hvh  does  not  here  mean  work  in  the  general  ethical 
sense  (as  Gesenius  thinks,  Thcs.),  but  the  idol,  as  something 
made  (cf.  ii  8,  xxxvii.  1 9,  etc.).  The  wealthy  idolater,  who 
out  of  the  abundance  of  his  possessions  (ton,  xxxiii.  6)  could 
afford  gold  and  silver  for  making  idols,  will  become  tow  (Talm. 
jneto  b\^  niy3,  '*  refuse  of  flax,"  from  "lyi,  to  shake  out,  viz.  in 
the  swingling  and  combing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  jDh  is 
the  Talmudic  word  for  flax  that  is  still  uncombed  and  un- 
dressed), and  the  idol  will  be  the  spark  that  sets  this  mass  of 
fibres  on  fire,  so  that  both  will  burn  without  any  possibility 
of  being  saved  (regarding  "ip?,  see  the  remarks  on  iv.  4).^  For 
the  fire  of  judgment  that  consumes  sinners  does  not  need  to 
come  from  without :  sin  carries  within  itself  the  fire  of  wrath. 
But  the  idol  is  the  corpus  delicti, — the  sin  of  the  idolater,  as 
it  were,  set  forth  and  embodied  in  visible  form. 

The  time  when  this  first  prophetic  discourse  was  composed 
is  a  difficult  problem.  Caspari,  in  his  Contributions,  has 
thoroughly  examined  all  possible  dates,  and  has  finally  decided 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  Uzziah, 
on  the  ground  that  vers.  7-9  do  not  relate  to  an  actual,  but 
merely  to  an  ideal  present  But  this  view  is,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  arbitrary.  Every  unprejudiced  reader  will  receive 
from  vers.  7—9  the  impression  that  what  is  there  depicted  is 
something  actually  present.  Moreover,  during  the  period  of 
Isaiah's  ministry  the  land  of  Judah  was  actually  laid  waste 
on  two  occasions,  on  both  of  which  Jerusalem  was  spared  only 
through  the  miraculous  protection  of  Jehovah, — once  during 
the  reign  of  Ahaz,  in  the  year  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war ; 
and  the  second  time  during  Hezekiah's  reign,  when  the  Assyrian 
host  laid  waste  the  country,  only  to  be  finally  dashed  to  pieces 
at  Jerusalem.     Gesenius,  Maurer,  Movers,  Knobel,  Driver,  and 

*  This  }Dn  is  an  old  Hebrew  word  preserved  in  the  Mishna  {Shnhbaih 
iL  l)t  Babbi  Joseph  there  explains  it,  with  reference  to  the  present 
pMsage,  pw  fcC^  p^n*7  wn^D,  llax  whicli  has  been  broken,  but  not  yet 
combed  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  assumed  there  that  Isaiah,  when  he  calls 
the  idolater  ponn,  alludes  to  joh  *  "As  the  niiya  proceeds  from  the  jD^n, 

to  will  the  idolatrous  pon  become  miy^-" — (Dr.  H.  Ehrentreu.) 
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Others  decide  in  favour  of  the  year  when  the  Syro-Ephraimitish 
war  took  place ;  while  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  Drechsler,  Luzzatto,  and 
Kiiper  hold  that  the  time  was  that  of  the  Assyrian  oppression. 
Whichever  view  we  may  take,  there  ever  remains,  as  the  test 
of  its  admissibility,  the  difiicult  question,  How  has  this  pro- 
phecy come  to  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  if  it  belongs 
to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  ?  This  question  we  shall 
endeavour  to  answer  when  we  reach  chap.  vL 

The  path  of  General  Judgment,  showing  the  course  of 
Israel  from  False  to  True  Glory,  Chaps.  IL-IV. 

The  limits  of  this  discourse  cannot  be  mistakeu.  From 
the  beginning  of  chap.  iL  to  the  end  of  chap.  iv.  a  complete 
circle  is  formed.  After  frequent  changes  between  exhortation, 
reproach,  and  threatening,  the  propliet  reaches  the  object  of 
the  promise  with  which  he  began.  On  the  other  hand,  chap.  v. 
commences  with  a  wholly  new  subject,  forming  an  indepen- 
dent discourse,  though  connected  with  that  which  precedes 
by  the  superscription  in  iL  1 :  "  The  vx>rd  v^hich  Isaia/i,  the  son 
of  Amos  saw  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem^'  Chaps,  ii.-v. 
may  possibly  have  already  existed  under  this  heading  before 
the  whole  collection  was  formed  :  this  superscription  was  then 
taken  over  into  the  entire  work,  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  transition  from  the  prologue  to  the  body  of  the  book. 
Wliat  the  prophet  utters  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  he 
calls  **  the  word  which  he  saw."  When  men  speak  one  to 
another,  the  words  are  not  seen,  but  heard ;  but  when  God 
speaks  with  the  prophet,  this  is  done  in  a  supersensuous 
manner,  and  the  prophet  sees  it  in  this  way, — for  thouoh  the 
spirit  of  man  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  yet  when  enabled  to 
perceive  the  supersensuous,  it  is  altogether  eye. 

The  way  in  which  Isaiah  begins  this  second  discourse  is 
without  a  parallel ;  there  is  no  other  prophetic  address  whatever 
that  commences  with  njn)  (for  Ezek.  xxxviii.  1 0  is  not  a  begin- 
ning, but  a  continuation).  It  is  easy  to  tell  the  reason,  however. 
This  **  consecutive  preterite  "  receives  the  meaning  of  a  future 
only  from  the  context;  whereas  ^'?]1  (with  which  historical 
books  and  sections  very  commonly  begin)  shows  its  character 
by  its  very  form.     It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  copu- 
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lative  meaning  of  the  ^  in  the  "  consecutive  imperfect "  retains 
less  of  its  living  force  than  in  the  "consecutive  perfect." 
The  prophet  accordingly  begins  with  "  and ; "  and  that  nM  is 
meant  to  bear  a  future  sense  is  to  be  made  out,  not  from 
what  precedes,  but  from  what  follows.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  strange  thing  here ;  for  there  is,  further,  no  other 
case  in  which  a  prophetic  address — especially  one  like  this, 
which  runs  through  all  the  phases  of  prophetic  discourse 
(exhortation,  reproof,  threatening,  promise) — ^begins  with  a 
promise.  We  are  in  a  condition,  however,  to  see  clearly  the 
reason  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon;  for  vers.  2-4  are 
not  at  all  the  words  of  Isaiah  himself,  but  the  words  of 
another,  taken  out  of  their  connection.  "  Every  one  of  the 
prophets,"  says  the  Pesikta  de-Rdb  Cahana  1256,  "follows 
the  precedent  set  him  by  those  who  have  gone  before  (k^3: 
K^OD  ^Dd)  ;  but  thou,  0  Isaiah,  dost  prophesy  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  divine  majesty"  (m^a^n  ^dd).  This  is  a 
grand  testimony  to  the  originality  of  Isaiah,  yet  it  does  not 
exclude  his  falling  back  on  his  predecessors.  For  we  also 
find  the  words  of  vers.  2-4,  in  a  slightly  diflfereut  form,  in 
Micah  iv.  1— 4 ;  and  whether  Isaiah  took  the  words  of  this 
prediction  from  Micah,  or  whether  both  prophets  derived 
them  from  a  common  source,  in  any  case  they  are  not  Isaiah's 
originally/      Nor  was  it  at  all  intended   that  they  should 

^  The  statement  in  Jer.  xxvL  18,  that  Micali  uttered  the  threatening 
recorded  in  Micah  iii.  12  (the  counterpart  of  which  is  the  promise  in  Micah 
iv.  1-4  and  Isa.  ii.  2-4)  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  seems  to  militate 
against  the  idea  that  Isaiah  borrowed  from  Micah.  Independently  of 
each  other,  Ewald  (Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  Eng.  trans.  >wl.  ii.  pp. 
27,  314)  and  Hitzig  {Commentary  on  Isaiah  and  Micah;  Studien  und 
Kritiken  for  1829,  2)  have  conjectured  that  both  Micah  and  Isaiah  repeat 
what  was  first  uttered  by  a  third  and  earlier  prophet,  whom  Hitzig 
further  supposes  to  have  been  Joel ;  Cheyne  also  (1868)  thinks  this  prob- 
able. The  passage  in  question  has  actually  many  points  in  common 
with  the  Book  of  Joel,  such  as  the  picture  given  of  the  reforging  of  the 
D'niC  and  nnOTO  (iv.  10),  the  combinations  of  nn  and  Divy,  of  p^  and 
rUKn  (cf.  with  Micah  iv.  4).  In  Micah,  however,  it  forms  the  obverse 
side  of  the  threat  of  judgment  that  preceded  ;  ver.  3  also  reminds  us  oi 
Micah's  style  (see  the  remarks  on  that  verse)  ;  and  the  statement  in  Jer. 
zxvL  18  is  quite  compatible  with  the  supposition  that  Isaiah  borrowed 
these  words  of  promise  from  Micah  (see  the  closing  remarks  on  chapa. 
L-yL).     Cf.  Caspari  on  Micah^  p.  444  ff. 
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seem  to  be  his.  Isaiah  has  not  fused  them  into  the  general 
current  of  his  own  address,  as  prophets  are  elsewhere  wont  to 
do  with  the  predictions  of  their  predecessors.  He  does  not 
reproduce  them,  but,  as  we  are  meant  to  observe,  from  the 
abrupt  beginniug,  he  quotes  them.  This  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  agree  with  the  lieading,  according  to  which  the 
succeeding  declarations  are  the  word  of  Jehovah  which  Isaiah 
saw ;  but  there  is  no  real  disagreement.  It  is  just  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  which  here  brings  into  Isaiah's  remembrance  a 
prophetic  utterance  already  recorded,  and  makes  it  the  starting- 
point  of  the  series  of  thoughts  which  follow.  The  borrowed 
promise  is  not  by  any  means  cited  for  its  own  sake,  but  serves 
merely  as  a  basis  for  the  following  exhortation  and  threat  of 
judgment,  through  which,  after  the  borrowed  introduction, 
Isaiah's  discourse  aspires  to  a  conclusion  of  its  own. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  borrowed  words  of  prophecy  is 
the  future  glory  of  Israel.  Ver.  2 :  "  And  it  comes  to  pass 
at  the  end  of  the  days,  the  mountain  of  the  Jiottse  of  Jehovah 
will  he  established  on  the  top  of  the  mouniains,  and  exalted  over 
hUls,  and  all  nations  stream  unto  it,"  The  expression  "  the 
last  days,"  or  "  end  of  the  days  "  (D^PJI?  J^^!!)?),  which  does  not 
occur  anywhere  else  in  Isaiah,  may  either,  in  contrast  with 
the  time  of  commencement,  signify  the  time  of  the  eud,  or, 
in  contrast  with  the  present,  the  time  that  follows  (as  in 
Deut.  xxxi.  29;  Jer.  xxiii.  20);  according  to  preponderating 
usage,  however,  this  expression  is  applied  to  the  future  that 
forms  the  close  of  history.  Whether  we  render  it  by  iv 
icrj(^aTai9  rjfiipac^  or  (as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1)  by  ei/  vaT€pot<; 
Kaipol^, .the  idea  it  presents  is  eschatological,  but  this  in 
relation  to  the  horizon  of  the  speaker.  This  horizon  is  very 
varied ;  and  the  history  of  prophecy  is  just  the  history  of  its 
gradual  extension  and  completion.  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlix.,  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan  stands  in 
the  foreground  of  the  "last  days,"  and  regulates  the  per- 
spective ;  but  here,  in  Isaiah,  "  the  last  days  "  mean  the  time 
of  the  end  in  the  most  simple  and  literal  sense.  The  prophet 
predicts  that  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  was  built 
will  one  day  visibly  tower  above  all  the  heights  of  the  earth, 
and  be  enthroned  like  a  king  over  his  subjects.  At  present, 
the  south-eastern  hill  on  which  the  temple  is  built  is  sur- 
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passed  in  height  by  the  south-western  hill ;  and  the  basaltic 
mountains  of  Bashan,  rising  in  bold  peaks  and  columns,  look 
down  with  scorn  and  contempt  on  the  little  limestone-hill 
which  Jehovah  has  chosen  (Ps.  Ixviii.  16  f.), — a  wrong  re- 
lation which  the  last  times  will  remove,  by  making  the  out- 
ward correspond  to  the  inward,  the  appearance  to  the  reality 
and  intrinsic  worth.  That  such  is  the  prophet's  meaning  is 
confirmed  by  Ezek.  xl.  2,  where  the  temple-mount  appears 
gigantic  to  the  prophet,  and  by  Zech.  xir.  10  (parallels, 
which  Cheyne  also  compares),  according  to  which  all  Jeru- 
salem will  one  day,  as  the  actual  centre  and  apex  (cf.  Ezek. 
V.  5),  tower  above  the  country  round  about,  which  shall  have 
become  a  plain.  If  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  there 
still  remains  doubt  regarding  the  sense  attaching  to  e'Kha. 
Is  it  meant  that  Moriah  will  come  to  stand  ''  upon  the  top  " 
of  the  mountains  surrounding  it  {^^^^  being  Tendered  as  in 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  16),  or  that  it  will  stand  "at  the  head"  of  them 
(the  expression  being  used  as  in  1  Kings  xxi.  9,  12;  Amos 
vL  7 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  7)  ?  The  former  is  the  view  of  Hofmann 
(in  his  Weissag,  und  Erfilllung,  ii  217):  his  opinion  is,  not 
that  the  mountains  will  be  piled  up,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  with  the  temple-mount  over  all  (as  it  is  said  in  Pesikta 
de-Rah  Caliana  144i,  that  God  will  bring  together  Sinai, 
Tabor,  and  Carmel,  and  erect  the  temple-building  upon  the 
top  of  them),  but  that  Zion  will  seem  to  float  on  the  summit 
of  the  other  mountains :  this  is  also  the  explanation  given  by 
Ewald.  But  inasmuch  as  the  expression  I^^^,  "  established,"  is 
not  favourable  to  this  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  wonderful 
phenomenon,  and  because  K^Kha,  in  the  sense  of  "at  the 
head,"  occurs  still  more  frequently  than  with  the  meaning 
"on  the  top,"  what  is  meant  is  the  exaltation  of  Zion  by 
means  of  lifting,  yet  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  physical  and 
visible  elevation  is  but  a  means  to  the  dignitative  and  moral, 
and  easily  changes  from  the  literal  sense  to  the  ideal  Raised 
to  a  position  towering  over  everything  besides,  the  mountain 
chosen  of  God  becomes  the  place  of  meeting  and  the  centre 
of  unity  for  all  nations.  It  is  the  temple  of  Jehovah  which 
now,  visible  to  the  nations  from  afar,  exercises  such  magnetic 
powers  of  attraction,  and  with  such  results  (cf.  Ivi  7  ;  Jer.  iii. 
17  ;  Zech.  viii  20  ff.).  Now,  it  is  but  a  single  nation,  Israel, 
VOL  I.  G 
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that  makes  pilgrimages  to  the  temple-mount  on  great  festivals, 
— then  it  will  be  otherwise. 

Ver.  3  :  *'  And  peoples  in  muUitiules  go  arid  say,  Come  and 
let  vs  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  the  house  of  tJte 
God  of  Jacob :  let  Him  instruct  us  out  of  His  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  His  paths.*'  This  is  their  watchword  for  the  starting, 
this  is  their  song  on  the  way  that  they  go  (cf.  Zech«  viii. 
21  f.,  ii.  15).  What  urges  them  is  the  desire  of  salvation. 
Desire  for  salvation  expresses  itself  in  the  name  they  give  to 
the  goal  of  their  journey:  they  call  Zion  (= Mount  Moriah, 
2  Chron.  iiL  1)  the  ''mountain  of  Jehovah;"  they  call  the 
temple  built  on  it  "  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ; "  "  Israel," 
as  the  name  of  the  people  of  God,  has  by  frequent  use  become 
common,  so  they  employ  the  more  refined  name  "  Jacob," — 
the  name  dear  to  Micah,  of  whose  style  (see  iv.  11, 13,  v.  6  £) 
we  are  further  reminded  by  the  expression  "  many  nations." 
Desire  of  salvation  shows  itself  in  the  object  of  their  journey ; 
they  wish  Jehovah  to  teach  them  "  out  of  His  ways  *'  (^?TP) 
— rich  material  for  instruction  with  which  they  would  like  to 
be  gradually  intrusted  (IP  is  here  used  in  a  partitive  sense, 
— ''out  of  the  fulness  of  this  material  for  instruction,"  cf. 
xlvii.  13,  and  the  somewhat  different  IP  in  Ps.  xciv.  12) :  "  the 
ways  of  Jehovah  "  are  those  in  which  He  Himself  walks  and 
in  which  He  conducts  men,  the  revealed  ordinances  of  His 
government  and  His  will  Desire  of  salvation  also  shows 
itself  in  their  resolution  to  set  out :  they  not  merely  wish  to 
learn,  but  they  have  made  glad  resolve  to  act  in  accordance 
with  what  they  have  learned :  "  so  will  we  walk  in  His  paths," 
— the  cohortative,  as  frequently  is  the  case  («.^.  Gren.  xxvii.  4), 
being  used  as  the  expression  of  the  subjective  purpose,  or  the 
subjective  inference. 

Here  end  the  words  of  the  multitude  of  the  heathen  who 
are  going  up  to  Zion ;  but  the  prophet,  at  the  end  of  ver.  3 
further  adds  the  reason  and  motive  of  this  holy  pilgrimage 
of  the  nations :  "  For  fi\wi  Zion  will  a  law  go  forth,  and  the 
word  of  Jehovah  from  Jerusalem.*'  Zion  ^  was  originally  the 
name  of  the  south-eastern  hill  (not,  as  is  now  acknowledged, 
of  the  south-western  hill  which  was  erroneously  considered 

*  On  the  Dieaning  of  the  word,  see  Wetstcin  in  my  CcmnutUary  <m 
GmesU,  4th  edition  (English  translation,  Edinburgh  1889)k 
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Zion)  on  which,  at  several  successive  stages  of  descent,  were 
built  the  temple,  the  palace  of  Solomon,  and  the  city  of 
David  ;  ^  then  it  came  to  be  specially  applied  to  the  height 
on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  by  synecdoche  to  the  whole 
of  Jerusalem,  the  true  centre  of  which  is  the  sanctuary.  The 
greatest  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  expi*essions  "  out  of  Zion " 
and  •'  out  of  Jerusalem,"  which  indicate  a  feeling  of  triumph, 
and  remind  us  of  John  iv.  22,  17  aioTTf pla  €k  tAv  ^loviaCtou 
icriv.  From  Zion-Jerusalem  will  go  forth  H'j^n,  i.e,  instruc- 
tion regarding  the  questions  which  man  has  to  ask  at  God ; 
and  "  the  word  of  Jehovah  "  is  that  by  which  the  world  was 
created  and  by  which  it  is  spiritually  transformed.  Hence, 
what  makes  the  nations  truly  prosperous  comes  from  Zion- 
Jerusalem.  Thither  assemble  the  nations,  thence  they  carry 
away  a  blessing  with  them  to  their  homes,  and  tKus  Zion- 
Jerusalem  becomes  the  source  of  all-embracing  good;  for, 
from  the  time  that  Jehovah  chose  Zion,  the  sanctity  of  Sinai 
(according  to  Ps.  IxviiL  18)  was  transferred  to  Zion;  and 
what  was  begun  at  Sinai  for  Israel  is  completed  from  Zion 
for  all  the  world.  This  was  fulfilled  at  that  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost when  the  first-fruits  of  the  Church  of  Christ  proclaimed 
the  law  of  Zion,  i,e,  the  gospel,  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
world.  It  is  fulfilled,  as  Theodoret  here  remarks,  in  the  fact 
tliat  the  word  of  the  gospel,  beginning  at  Jerusalem  olov  airo 
Ttvo9  irriy^,  ran  through  the  whole  inhabited  world  (cf.  Luke 
xxiv.  47,  ap^dfi€VOP  airo  *  lepovadKrjfA), 

All  these  fulfilments,  however,  were  but  preludes  to  an 
end  still  to  be  expected,  and  forming  their  completion.  For 
there  is  no  fulfilment  yet  of  what  is  predicted  in  ver.  4 : 
"  At^  He  will  judge  "between  the  nations,  and  pronouns  judg- 
ment to  many  nations  ;  and  they  forge  their  swords  into  couUers, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  lifts  not  up  the 
sivord  against  nation,  neUher  do  they  learn  war  any  morer 
When  the  nations  thus  betake  themselves  as  pupils  to  the 
God  of  revelation  and  to  the  word  He  has  revealed.  He 
becomes  among  them  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal.  When 
dispute  arises,  it  is  no  longer  decided  by  force  of  arms,  but 
by  the  word  of  God,  to  which  they  all  bow  with   willing 

^  See  Klaiber  in  the  ZeiUchrifi  des  DevUchen  PaliiMina  -  Vereins,  in. 
201. 
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submission.  D^a*!,  used  in  this  way  by  itself  (without  the 
parallel  C^^PJ^,  found  in  Micah  iv.  3),  signifies  "many,"  not 
"  great"  When  this  power  of  the  peace-producing  word  of 
God  is  in  active  exercise  (Zech.  ix.  10),  there  is  no  longer 
need  for  iron  weapons:  these  are  re-forged  into  tools  for 
works  of  peace, — into  D^i?*^  (instead  of  which  we  find  D^O^  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  from  nnK,  to  break),  "coulters"  which  pre- 
prepare  the  furrows  while  the  ploughshare  turns  them  up, 
and  into  rtiprp,  "  pruning-hooks "  or  "  bills,"  with  which  the 
vine  is  pruned,  in  order  to  increase  its  fruit-bearing  power. 
Neither  is  there  any  more  need  for  military  exercises,  for 
there  is  no  need  in  learning  what  can  no  longer  be  applied : 
it  is  useless,  and  men  turn  from  it  in  disgust  There  is 
peace ;  yet  not  an  armed  peace,  but  a  full,  true,  and  God-sent 
peace.  The  true  humanity  that  was  overwhelmed  and  choked 
by  sin  now  gains  the  mastery,  and  the  world  observes  its 
&ibbatb.  What  is  set  forth  in  Ps.  xlvi  9  f.,  IIos.  ii.  20, 
was  seen  more  fuUy  by  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Zechariah,  is  a 
moral  postulate  laid  down  in  Scripture,  the  goal  of  the  history 
of  redemption,  the  predicted  counsel  of  God. 

Isaiah  comes  before  his  contemporaries  with  this  older 
prophecy  regarding  the  noble  and  world-embracing  calling  of 
the  people  of  Jehovah ;  he  holds  it  up  to  them  like  a  mirror, 
and  exclaims  (ver.  5) :  **  0  house  of  Jacob,  come  !  and  let  us 
uxUk  in  the  lighi  of  Jelurvah ! "  This  exhortation  is  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  context  from  which  vers.  2-4  are 
taken  (as  may  be  seen  from  Micah  iv.  5),  and  of  the  cited 
words  themselves ;  Micah  prefers  ^i^g!  to  ^^^^  though  the 
former  name  is  not  unusual  in  Isaiah  (see  viii.  17,  x.  20  f., 
xxix.  23),  and  in  chaps,  xl.— Ixvi.  comes  into  prominence 
With  the  words  "  0  house  of  Jacob "  he  turns  to  his  own 
nation,  for  whom,  because  Jehovah  has  shown  Himself 
graciously  present  among  them,  so  glorious  a  future  is  in 
store  ;  and  he  calls  on  them  to  walk  in  the  light  of  such  a 
God,  unto  whom,  in  the  end  of  the  days,  all  nations  shall 
come  in  crowds.  The  summons,  "  Come,  and  let  us  walk,"  is 
the  echo  of  the  summons,  "  Come,  and  let  us  go  up,"  in 
ver.  3  ;  and  Hitzig  quite  correctly  remarks,  "  Like  Paul  in 
liom.  xi.  14,  Isaiah  seeks  to  rouse  his  fellow-countrymen  to  a 
noble  jealousy  by  pointing  to  the  example  of  the  heathen." 
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**  The  light  of  Jehovah  "  (an  expression  in  which  there  is  a 
not  unintentional  reference  to  ^l^'l  in  ver.  3 :  cf.  Prov. 
vL  23)  is  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  has  been  revealed. 
It  is  now  high  time  to  walk  in  the  light  of  Jehovah,  i,e.  to 
turn  this  knowledge  to  regulate  daily  life ;  and  the  exhorta- 
tion to  this  is  highly  necessary  for  Israel  just  now,  when  the 
nation,  because  it  did  the  contrary,  had  been  given  over  to  a 
perverse  mind. 

This  sad  thought,  which  the  prophet  is  constrained  to 
make  the  basis  of  his  warning  cry,  comes  from  him  in  ver.  6, 
in  the  form  of  a  prayer  breathing  sighs ;  "  For  TJum  hast 
rejected  Thy  people,  the  h<m8e  of  Jacob;  because  they  have 
been  fiUed  from  the  East,  and  are  sorcerers  like  the  Philistines, 
and  with  the  children  of  foreigners  they  go  hand  in  hand'* 
Once  more  we  have  twice  ^3,  in  immediate  succession ;  the  first 
gives  the  reason  for  the  warning  cry,  the  second  introduces 
the  justification  of  this  reason.  The  address  is  directed  to 
Jehovah,  not  to  the  people.  Of  early  commentators,  Saadia 
and  Gecatilia  (cf.  also  Bashi),  and  among  modern  writers,  J. 
D.  Michaelis,  Hitzig,  and  Luzzatto  take  the  first  words  to 
mean,  "  Thou  hast  given  up  thy  nationality "  (^©9  being 
taken  for  1Q?  nbjjp).  But  W  signifies  "  people,"  not  "  nation- 
ality ; "  and  this  interpretation  would  not  have  been  thought 
of  if  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  address  to  God  had  not 
been  considered  strange.  But  in  ii.  9,  ix.  2,  etc.,  the 
prophecy  also  assumes  the  form  of  a  prayer ;  moreover,  the 
combination  of  ^^}  with  D?  as  an  object,  recalls  such  passages 
as  Ps.  xciv.  14;  1  Sam.  xii.  22.  Jehovah  has  cast  away  His 
people  from  Him  (i.e.  rejected  them),  and  left  them  to  them- 
selves (^J) ;  the  perfect  is  not  a  prophetic  one  (as  Gbeyne 
thinks),  but  speaks  of  what  has  actually  occurred,  as  is  shown 
by  the  various  symptoms  pointed  out :  (1)  They  are  full  from 
the  East  (^^^  :  here  1?  indicates  the  source  from  which  the 
filling  comes,  Ezek.  xxxiL  6 ;  Jer.  li.  34  ;  and  see  my  com- 
mentary on  Eccles.  L  8),  t.e.  full  of  Oriental  manners  and 
fashions,  particularly  idolatrous  usages.  D^JiJ  is  the  name  given 
to  Arabia  down  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  together  with  the 
Aramean  countries  adjacent  to  the  Euphrates  Under  Uzziah 
and  Jotham,  whose  dominion  extended  as  far  as  Elath,  the  sea- 
port of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  the  influence  of  the  south-western 
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Orient  predominated ;  but  under  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  on 
account  of  their  relations  to  Assyria,  Syria,  and  Babylon,  that 
of  the  north-east  was  predominant.  The  conjectural  reading 
Dp|p  (suggested  by  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus)  or  Dp?P 
(supported  by  Ewald  and  Bottcher)  would  remove  the  name 
of  the  extensive  region  from  which  Judah's  disposition  to 
imitate  received  its  impulse  and  material ;  but  perhaps  Isaiah 
wrote  DnpD  DDp  ("  fuUhr)  of  sorcery  from  the  East ").  (2) 
They  are  C3^3^y  (a  form  wnich  is  interchanged  with  the  more 
complete  ^^??V?'  Deut.  xviii  14,  etc,  from  the  Poel  \}^,  Lev. 
xix.  26 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  6),  not  "  Tagewahler,"  as  Luther 
renders  it — for  the  form  is  opposed  to  the  derivation  from 
*^}^V,  "time"  (see  Sanhedrin  656;  and  cf.  Rashi  on  Lev.  xix. 
26),  but  those  who  observe  the  clouds  for  signs  of  the  future 
(a  rendering  which  Aben-Ezra  also  very  properly  prefers),  or 
— more  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  Poel — those 
who  bring  clouds  and  storms  ^  like  the  Philistines  (who  were 
subdued  by  XJzziah,  and  afterwards  by  Hezekiah),  among  whom 

'  There  is  no  ground  for  the  explanation  ** concealing"  («.«.  practising 
secret  arts)  ;  for  the  meaning  "  to  cover  ^  is  arbitrarily  transferred  to  the 
verb  py  from  the  roots  j:3  and  pa  (see  on  Ps.  Ixxx.  16)  with  which  it  is 

said  to  be  allied.    But  as  a  denominative  from  py  ("a  cloud,''  as  meeting 

the  eyeX  ply  might  mean  "  he  gathered  auguries  from  the  clouds.''    Or — if 

we  take  pj^  as  synonymous  with  gy,  Qen.  ix.  14  (for,  in  the  Targums,  py 

and  pyo  interchange  with  the  Hebrew  p^y  and  piyOi  apoc.  piy) — it  means 

« to  cause  a  storm  ; "  we  would  then  have  the  rendering  "  storm-raisers," 
tempestariij  n^ohittrtti.  (On  storm-raising  through  incantations,  especially 
among  the  Turanian  nations  by  means  of  the  "  rain-stone,"  see  Bernstein's 
edit,  of  Eirsch's  Syriac  Chredomathy,  p.  Ill,  line  9  ff. ;  Wiistenfeld's  edit 
of  Kaewtntf  L  p.  221,  line  10  ff.  ;  Hammer  -  Purgstall's  Getchickte  der 
goldenen  Horde  in  Kipttchaky  pp.  206  f.,  435-438.)  The  derivation  of 
piy  from  pj;  in  the  sense  of  the  Arab.  *dna  (imperf.  ja*tnu\ — as  it  were 

**  to  ogle,"  in  modem  Greek  ifAfi»ri^ttPf  oculo  maligno  petere  et  famnare 
(see  the  Journal  of  the  Gkrman  Oriental  Society,  xxxL  639X — though  in 
itself  philologically  possible,  founders  on  the  Targumic  {sy  (to  practise 

sorceryX  which  cannot  possibly  be  traced  to  py.  From  a  purely  philo- 
logical standpoint,  however,  another  explanation  still  remains  possible. 
From  the  idea  of  "  coming  to  meet,"  *dna  obtains  the  transitive  sense  of 
holding  back,  preventing,  restraining  (as  it  were  c(mtrarier\  especially  to 
rein  in  the  horse  with  the  bridle  Cindn),  in  application  to  sexual  rela- 
tiona. 
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sorcery  was  practised  by  incorporated  guilds  (1  Sara,  vi  2),  while 
a  famous  oracle  of  Beel-Zebiib  existed  at  Ekron  (2  Kiugs  i.  2). 
"  And  with  the  children  of  foreigners  they  raake  themselves 
familiar;"  such  is  the  rendering  we  must  give  this  expression, 
following  Gesenius,  Knobel,  and  Nagelsbach :  ppo  with  D^p? 
signifies  to  clap  hands  (Job  xxvil  23) ;  the  Hiphil  is  used  only 
here  with  f  in  the  sense  of  striking  hands  with  a  person.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  render  the  expression  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  of  abundance  or  fulness  elsewhere  pre- 
sented in  pfiD  (or  pDb) ;  but  whether  it  be  translated  "  in  the 
children  of  foreigners  they  find  satisfaction,"  or  "with  the 
children  of  foreigners  they  provide  themselves  abundantly  "  the 
rendering  is  equally  opposed  to  the  usage  of  the  language,  which 
nowhere  points  to  this  construction  with  3.  But  the  Hiph. 
P'BOn  may  be  compared  with  the  Arab,  cci^,  IV.,  to  give  the 
hand  (as  a  token  of  agreement  and  approval) ;  it  is  here  com- 
bined with  3  after  the  analogy  of  3  V^S,  foedtis  pangere  cum 
aiiqtu).  Jerome,  foDowing  Symmachus,  here  translates  pueris 
(Uienis  adhaeserunt ;  but  D^'OJ  ^f!  is  equivalent  to  "13?  \?2 
(Ix.  10,  Ixi.  5),  only  with  stronger  emphasis  on  the  un- 
sanctified  birth,  the  heathenism  inherited  from  their  mother's 
womb.  The  prophet  means  to  say  it  is  with  bom  heathens 
that  the  people  of  Jehovah  make  themselves  common, — make 
common  cause  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

He  now  goes  on,  in  vers.  7,  8,  to  describe  how,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  land  of  the  people  of  Jehovah  is  crammed 
full  of  objects  of  luxury,  self-trust,  and  estrangement  from 
God  I**  ATid  thdr  land  is  filled  with  silver  and  gold,  and  there  is 
no  end  to  their  treasures  ;  and  their  land  is  filled  with  horses, 
and  there  is  no  end  to  their  chariots.  And.  their  land  is  filled 
with  idols  ;  to  the  work  of  their  hands  they  low  down  irt  rvorship, 
to  that  which  their  own  fingers  have  madeJ*  The  glory  of 
Solomon's  days,  which  revived  under  Uzziah's  reign  of  fifty- 
two  years,  and  was  maintained  during  Jotham*s  reign  of 
sixteen  years,  carried  within  it  the  curse  of  the  law ;  for  the 
law  regarding  the  king,  in  Deut.  xvil  14  £f.,  forbids  both  the 
multiplying  of  horses  and  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  silver. 
Standing  armies  and  stores  of  national  treasures,  like  every- 
thing that  lends  support  to  carnal  self-trust,  are  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  theocracy.     Kevertheless  Judea  is  immeasur- 
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ably  full  of  those  things  which  entice  to  apostasy  Qf^.,  from 
jyp,  according  to  Abulwalid  and  others,  like  naa,  nan ;  cf.  ^Vjj), 
and  not  only  so,  but  also  of  things  that  openly  show  it; 
^Y7^,  are  "  idols  "  (in  the  Pentateuch  only  found  in  Lev.  xix. 
4,  xxvi.  1 ;  in  the  singular  y)>H,  "  empty,  worthless,"  Assyr. 
%Udlu,  from  TvK,  to  be  weak,  decaying,  null ;  *  not,  as  Heiden- 
heim  thinks,  from  b^,  "  a  false  god ; "  nor,  as  Movers  supposes, 
a  diminutive,  meaning  a  little  god,  a  small  image  of  a  god). 
The  condition  of  the  country  is  thus  at  variance  not  merely 
with  the  law  regarding  the  king,  but  also  with  the  decalogue. 
The  existing  splendour  is  tiie  most  ofiTensive  caricature  of 
what  had  been  promised ;  for  the  nation  whose  God  will  one 
day  become  the  desire  and  salvation  of  all  nations  had 
exchanged  Him  for  the  idols  of  the  nations,  and  vied  with 
^  j  them  in  the  appropriation  of  heathen  religion  and  practice. 
This  was  a  condition  of  affairs  ripe  for  judgment,  and  from 
which  the  prophet  can  at  once  proceed  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  judgment,  ver.  9  :  "  l%us,  then,  men  are  howed  down,  and 
masters  brought  low;  and  forgive  iJiem — nay,  this  thou  shalt 
not ! "  The  moods  of  the  verbs  mark  the  judgment  as  one 
that  arises  through  an  inward  necessity  from  the  worldly  and 
ungodly  glory  of  the  present;  this  use  of  the  verb-forms 
frequently  occurs,  as  in  ix.  7  ff.  It  is  a  judgment  through 
which  small  and  great,  Le.  people  of  all  classes,  are  brought 
down  from  their  false  eminence,  nc^,  as  in  xxix.  4  (cf.  Eccles. 
xii.  4),  might  be  the  imperfect  Niphal  (cf.  hf^  ^\  ^%  and 
Gesenius  regards  it  as  such;  it  is  probably,  however,  the 
intransitive  imperfect  Qal  (Stade,  §  490a),  for  nnc',  rar, 
nnc^  hardly  ever  have  formed  a  Niphal ;  the  Qal  in  itself 
signifies  to  be  bowed  down,  depressed,  as  <>9^  signifies  to  be 
humble  and  to  be  humbled.  D*lt(  and  ^^  are  not  mere  inter- 
changeable terms,  without  any  essential  difference  (as  Nagels- 
bach  thinks),  but  differ  as  in  v.  15  ;  Ps.  xlix.  3  (cf.  iv.  3  ; 
Isa.  liii.  3) ;  Prov.  viii.  4,  and  as  in  Attic  Greek  avOptoiro^ 
differs  from  avrip^ — ordinary  human  beings  who  disappear  in 
the  crowd,  and  men  who  rise  out  of  it,* — all  (Rev.  vL  1 5)  are 

*  See  Friedrich  DelitzRch,  ProUgmnena^  p.  133. 

'  In  tlie  Arabic  of  Syria,  DTK  is  strangely  used  in  the  latter  sense  ; 
*^  people  of  importance  "  are  called  wwddim^  or  n&»  axoddim  (Journal  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society,  xxiL  164^ 
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thrown  down  to  the  ground  hy  the  judgment,  and  that  with- 
out mercy.  The  prophet  expresses  the  conviction  (/^  being 
used  as  in  2  Kings  vi.  27)  that  God  can  and  will  no  longer  take 
away  their  sin  (this  noun  being  the  object  we  must  regard  as 
following  the  verb  Kfen,  Ps.  xxxiL  1 ;  Kb3  is  applied  to  God, 
and  signifies  to  forgive,  as  in  Hos.  i.  6). 

No  other  course  is  now  left  open  for  them  but  to  follow 
the  sarcastic  command  of  the  prophet  in  ver.  10:  "  Creq) 
into  the  rock,  and  bury  thyself  in  the  dust,  before  the  dread  look 
of  Jehovah,  and  before  the  glory  of  His  majesty  !  "  The  forms 
K^3  and  lt??«7  are  imperatives ;  the  inf.  constr.  of  the  Niphal 
is  sometimes  indeed  used  instead  of  the  infin.  absolute  (Num. 
XV.  31 ;  1  Kings  xv.  39),  but  there  is  no  instance  of  the  latter 
form  being  employed  as  an  imperative.  The  nation  that  was 
supposed  to  be  a  glorious  one  shall  and  must  creep  away  and 
hide  itself  ignominiously,  when  the  glory  of  God  which  it  had 
rejected,  but  which  alone  is  true  glory,  is  judicially  mani- 
fested. It  must  conceal  itself  in  holes  of  the  rocks  as  if 
from  a  host  of  foes  (Judg.  vi.  2  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  11),  and 
bury  themselves  with  their  faces  in  the  sand,  as  from  the 
deadly  simoom  of  the  desert,  that  they  may  but  avoid  the 
necessity  of  enduring  this  intolerable  sight.  When  Jehovah 
reveals  Himself  thus  in  the  fiery  glance  of  judgment,  there 
follows  the  result  summed  up  in  ver.  11:"  The  haughty 
looJcs  of  the  people  are  brought  low,  and  the  pride  of  the  lords 
is  bowed  doum,  and  JehovaJi,  He  alone,  stands  exalted  in  tliat 
day,"  The  result  of  the  judicial  process  is  expressed  in 
perfects;  ^^}  is  the  3rd  pers.  of  the  preterite,  not  the 
participle :  "  Jehovah  is  exalted,"  i,e.  shows  Himself  exalted  ; 
while  the  haughty  demeanour  of  the  people  is  abased  {p^f  is 
a  verb,  not  an  adjective,  in  agreement,  by  attraction,  with  the 
genitive,  instead  of  its  governing  word ;  see  also  2  Sam.  i.  2 1 ; 
Lev.  xiii  9  ;  Ps.  cxL  10,  Kethib;  Dan.  iii.  19,  Kethih\a,nd  the 
pride  of  the  lords  is  bowed  down  (•Ti?*  =  nw,  Job  ix.  13). 
Here  ends  the  first  strophe  of  the  proclamation  of  judgment, 
appended  to  the  borrowed  prophetic  passage  in  vers.  2-4. 
The  second  strophe  extends  as  far  as  ver.  1 7,  where  ver.  1 1  is 
repeated  as  the  conclusion. 

Looking  at  the  expression,  "  on  that  day,"  we  ask  ourselves, 
what  kind  of  day   is  this  ?     To  this  question  the  prophet 
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replies  in  the  second  strophe,  first  of  all  in  ver.  12:  '^  lor 
Jehovah  of  Hosts  has  a  day  over  everything^  towering  and  highy 
and  over  everything  lofty^  and  it  becomes  low."  Din?  Di*, 
"  Jehovah  has  a  day  "  (xxii  5,  xxxiv.  8),  which  even  now  forms 
part  of  what  He  has  freely  and  independently  determined  and 
appointed  beforehand  (IxiiL  4,  xxxviL  26  ;  cf.  xxii.  11),  the 
secret  of  which  he  makes  known  to  the  prophets,  who,  from 
the  time  of  Obadiah  and  Joel,  announce  this  day,  in  terms 
ever  the  same,  like  a  watchword.  But  when  the  time 
appointed  for  this  day  arrives,  it  passes  into  the  history  of 
time, — a  day  for  the  judgment  of  the  world,  which,  through 
the  omnipotence  by  which  Jehovah  rules  over  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest  spheres  of  all  creation,  passes  upon  all 
worldly  glory.  With  K&3"73  the  accent  used  is  Tiphcha 
(Luzzatto,  Baer) ;  but  certainly  Athnach  would  be  more 
suitable,  as  in  Lev.  xiiL  18.  As  the  future  is  spoken  of,  the 
perfect  ^cn  acquires  the  force  of  a  future  {pret,  conscc.),  "  and 
it  shall  be  brought  low  (or,  sink  down).'' 

The  prophet  now  enumerates  all  the  high  things  on  which 
this  day  falls,  arranging  them  together  two  by  two,  and  com- 
bining them  in  pairs  by  a  double  correlative  ].  The  day  of 
Jehovah  falls,  as  the  first  two  pairs  declare,  on  everything 
lofty  in  nature  (vers.  13,  14):  "  As  upon  aU  cedars  of  Lebanon^ 
the  lofty  and  exalted,  so  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan  ;  as  upon 
all  mountains,  the  lofty  ones,  so  upon  all  hills,  the  exalted  ones,'* 
But  why  upon  all  this  majestic  beauty  of  nature  ?  Has  this 
language  a  merely  figurative  meaning  ?  Knobel  understands 
it  figuratively,  and  regards  it  as  referring  to  the  grand  build- 
ings of  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  for  the  erection  of  which  like  timber 
had  been  brought  from  Lebanon  and  Bashan,  on  the  western 
slope  of  which  the  old  shady  oaks  (sindidn  and  ballut)  still  con- 
tinue to  grow  luxuriantly.  But  that  trees  may  mean  the  houses 
built  of  them  cannot  be  proved  from  ix.  9,  where  the  reference 
is  not  to  houses  made  of  sycamore  and  cedar  wood,  but  to  the 
trunks  of  such  trees;  nor  again  from  Nalu  ii.  4,  where 
DTi'tan  mean  the  fir  lances  which  are  brandished  about  in 
eager  desire  for  the  fight  As  little  can  mountains  and  hills 
mean  the  castles  and  fortresses  upon  them,  especially  because 
ver.  13  expressly  refers  to  these,  in  literal  terms.  In  order  to 
understand  the  prophet,  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  sacred 
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Scripture  assumes  throughout,  that  all  nature  is  joined  with 
man  to  form  one  common  history ;  that  man  and  the  whole 
world  of  nature  are  inseparably  connected  as  centre  and 
circumference ;  that  this  circumference  likewise  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  sin  which  proceeds  from  man,  as  well  as 
under  the  wrath  and  the  grace  which  proceed  from  God  to 
man ;  that  the  judgments  of  God,  as  proved  by  the  history  of 
nations,  bring  a  share  of  suffering  to  the  subject  ci'eation,  and 
that  this  participation  of  the  lower  creation  in  the  corruption 
and  the  glory  of  man  will  come  into  special  prominence  at  the 
close  of  this  world's  history,  as  it  did  at  the  beginning ;  and 
lastly,  the  world  in  its  present  form,  in  order  to  become  an 
object  of  the  unmixed  good  pleasure  of  God,  stands  as  much 
in  need  of  a  regeneration  (iraXvyyeveaia)  as  the  corporeal  part 
of  man  himself.  In  accordance  with  this  fundamental  view 
of  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  we  cannot  wonder  that,  when  the 
judgment  of  God  goes  forth  upon  Israel,  it  extends  to  the 
land  of  Israel,  and,  along  with  the  false  glory  of  the  nation, 
overthrows  everything  glorious  in  surrounding  nature  which 
had  been  forced  to  minister  to  the  national  pride  and  love  of 
display,  and  to  which  the  national  sin  adhered  in  many  ways. 
What  the  prophet  predicts  was  already  actually  beginning  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  military  inroads  of  the  Assyrians.  The  cedar 
forest  of  Lebanon  was  being  unsparingly  shorn :  the  hills  and 
vales  of  the  country  were  trodden  down  and  laid  waste,  and, 
during  the  period  of  the  world's  history  beginning  with 
Tiglath-Pileser,  the  holy  land  was  being  reduced  to  a  shadow 
of  its  former  predicted  beauty. 

From  what  is  lofty  in  nature,  transition  is  now  made  in 
vers.  15,  16  to  what  is  exalted  in  the  world  of  men, — the 
fortresses,  commercial  structures,  and  the  works  of  art  that 
minister  to  the  lust  of  the  eye :  "  As  upon  every  high  tourer,  so 
upon  every  precipitous  wall.  As  upon  all  ships  of  Tarshish,  so 
upon  all  works  of  curiosity*'  By  erecting  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous, i,e.  difficult  of  ascent  (y^^),  fortifications  for  defence  and 
offence  in  war,  Uzziah  and  Jotham  particularly  desired  to 
render  service  to  Jerusalem  and  the  country  generally.  The 
chronicler  (2  Chron.,  chap,  xxvi.)  states  that  Uzziah  built 
fortified  towers  over  the  corner-gate,  the  valley-gate,  and  the 
southern  point  of  the  cheese-makers'  ravine,  and  strengthened 
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also  say  D^T^pxn  b'pp^), — ^their  images,  their  worship,  even  their 
names  and  their  memory,  Zeeh.  xii.  2. 

In  ver.  19  is  declared  what  the  idolaters  will  do  when 
Jehovah  has  so  thoroughly  deprived  their  idols  of  all 
divinity,  by  rising  from  His  heavenly  throne,  while  His  glory 
revealed  in  heaven  returns  to  earth  and  manifests  itself  as  a 
judicial  fire :  "  Arid  they  will  creep  into  caves  of  rocks,  and  into 
cellars  of  earth,  before  the  dreadful  look  of  Jehovah,  and  before  tlie 
glory  of  His  majesty,  when  He  rises  to  ptU  the  earth  in  terror" 
•TJjpD  (from  i^p,  to  go  down  deep,  to  be  sunk  down)  is  a  cave 
naturally  formed,  and  npnp  (from  ''pn,  to  bore  through,  or  bore 
out)  is  an  artificial  excavation  underground:  in  this  way, 
apparently, — to  judge  from  the  added  genitives, — ^we  must 
distinguish  between  the  two  synonyms.  H?*?  Y^!?  is  a  sig- 
nificant paronomasia  which  admits  of  being  easily  rendered  in 
Latin:  ut  terrecU  terram.  The  judgment  thus  faUs  on  the 
earth  without  limitation, — on  men,  its  inhabitants,  and  on 
all  nature,  intimately  iissociated  with  human  history,  —  a 
whole  in  which  sin,  and  therefore  wrath,  has  gained  the 
mastery. 

The  fourth  strophe  begins  with  ver.  20  :  ''On  that  day  will 
man  cast  away  his  idols  of  gold  and  idols  of  silver  which  they 
m>ade  for  him  to  woi'ship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.**  The 
traditional  text  separates  rtiB  ifan^)  into  two  words,  without 
giving  us  to  understand  what  they  are  intended  to  signify/ 
The  division  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  early  times  pluri- 
literals  were  misunderstood,  and  regarded  as  compound  words ; 
cf.  IxL  1 ;  Hos.  iv.  18  ;  Jer.  xlvi  20.  The  word  as  uttered 
by  the  prophet  was  certainly  rtisnan^  (see  Ewald,  §  157c); 
and  '"nfl^T  (*  form  similar  to  ^'JB'^Df^,  the  dawn)  would  appear 

1  Abulwalid,  Parchon,  and  others  regard  the  double  word  as  the  singu- 
lar of  a  noun  which  signifies  a  bird  (perhaps  a  woodpecker),  as  an  animal 
that  pecks  fruits   nnaX    Kiiuchi  prefers  to  take  nbn^  ss  an  infinitive 

(cf.  Josh.  iL  2),  signifying  **  to  dig  lioles,"  comparing  the  Talmudic  VBt 

a  pit  or  hole,  a  grave.    No  one  renders  the  expression  **  into  the  mouse- 

hole,"  because  mB*  mouse  =^li,  more  exactly  iXi  (from /a'ora,  to  dig, 

dig  up),  is  not  a  Hebrew  word,  and  was  taken  from  the  Arabic  only  at  a 
late  period  (hence  the  Hebraeo- Arabic  m^B,  a  mouse-trap).    The  name 

of  the  mole  in  Arabic  is    ^4^\    ,li,  i.e.  the  blind  mouse. (rat). 
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to  be  the  mole,  and  to  have  received  the  name  as  an  animal 
that  digs  and  throws  up  the  soil  with  its  shovel-like  forefeet, 
Lat  talpa  (as  translated  by  Jerome  and  explained  hj  Kashi). 
Against  this  view,  Gesenius  and  Knobel  make  the  objection 
that  the  mole  does  not  live  in  houses ;  but  it  actually  burrows 
underneath  the  floors  of  houses,  bams,  etc.,  forming  its  holes 
beneath  them.  And  are  we  obliged  to  think  that  the  shamed 
idolaters  throw  their  idols  into  lumber-rooms,  instead  of  rather 
hiding  them  outside,  thrusting  them  into  holes  and  crevices  ? 
Along  with  the  mole  is  named  "  the  bat,"  ^???  (the  sound  of 
which  is  but  accidentally  similar  to  talpa) :  this  name,  since  the 
time  of  Bochart  and  Schultens,  has  been  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  ^oy  =  ntD^y  and  ^  (cf.  vvKjepi^;,  vespertUio,  ItaL 
nottola,  etc.).^  Moreover,  the  mole,  the  shrew-mouse,  and  the 
bat  are  regarded  by  ancient  and  modern  naturalists  as  closely 
related.  The  bat  is  among  birds  what  the  mole  is  among 
smaller  predatory  animals.  Even  in  the  LXX.  we  find 
n^nne^nb  conjoined  with  these  two  words :  Malbim  and  Luz- 
zatto  likewise  make  this  connection, — as  if  the  idolaters  would 
descend  to  the  most  absurd  forms  of  animal-worship.  The 
accentuation,  however,  which  does  not  make  the  division  of 
the  verse  at  Sbntv  starts  from  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
meaning:  the  idol- worshippers,  convinced  by  God's  judicial 
manifestation  that  their  idols  are  nonentities,  and  furious 
over  their  unfortunate  deception,  will  throw  away  with  im- 
precations their  gold  and  silver  images  which  artist  hands 

*  The  Semitic  arrangement  of  the  words  would  certainly  be  ^tDV  ^y  as 
the  bat  is  in  Arabic  called  not  merely  vxitwdt,  but  also  tir  d-lSl :  the 

order  r|y   pt^y  is  like  that  of  the  Persian  name  of  the  bat,    jj^=z 

ji  k»  iui  {ie,  night-flyer),  Journal  of  the  Gkrm.  Oriental  Soc.  xxxii.  241. 
Fleischer  says  that  **  Fiirst's  v_4V'i  occuitorc— put  in  this  general  way — 
is  a  fiction.    The  probable  etymology,  as  correctly  explained  in  Freytag, 

is  jLi.>  jLif  applied  to  the  heavens,  and  night     From  this  cooies 

^,..\UAj   one  in  the  dark,  tenebrio,  i.e.  wolf ;  and  this  form  resembles 

*|^y,  alike  in  its  quinqueliteral  form  and  in  its  general  etymological 

meaning.      See  Bericht  der  kdn,  $achs.  Ges.  der  Wiss,  Band  L  1846  and 
1847,  pp.  430,  431." 
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made  to  their  order,  and  thrust  them  like  smuggled  goods  in 
bat-holes  and  mole-heaps  to  hide  them  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Judge,  that,  after  casting  away  the  useless  burden  that  would 
condemn  them,  they  may  then  betake  themselves  to  flight 

Ver.  21  :  "*  To  creep  into  the  hollows  of  the  stone-blocks,  and 
into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  before  the  dreadful  look  of  Jehovah 
and  before  tJie  glory  of  Sis  majesty,  wlien  He  arises  to  piU  the 
earth  in  terror.*'  Instead  of  nnyoa,  in  ver.  19,  there  is  here 
found  niipaa,  "  into  the  hoDows  "  (from  ipj,  to  dig  a  hole) ; 
and  instead  of  nsy  ni^ntDa,  there  is  here  D^^^Dn  ^fiyoa,  "  into  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  '*  (JPp,  a  rock,  properly  a  cleft,  like  rapes, 
from  rumpere).  Thus  ends  the  fourth  strophe  of  this  "  dies 
irae  dies  ilia,"  appended  to  the  quotation  from  the  earlier 
prophet. 

Now  follows  a  closing  nota  bene  in  ver.  22  :  "  0  then,  lei 
man  go,  in  whose  nose  is  a  breath;  for  at  what  is  fie  to  be 
Tallied  t  *'  The  LXX.  leaves  this  verse  wholly  untranslated  : 
was  it  not  to  be  found  in  their  copy  of  the  Hebrew  ?  Cheyne 
regards  it  as  a  marginal  note,  dating  from  post-exilic  times, 
which  breaks  the  connection;  but  it  is  the  moralizing  conclusion 
drawn  from  what  precedes,  and  the  basis  of  the  proclamation 
of  judgment  (introduced  by  ^2)  which  follows  with  the  opening 
of  the  next  chapter.  Instead  of  n©?,  Jerome  (like  Berachoth 
14a)  read  noa^  giving  the  strange  rendering,  &fxelsus  reputatiis 
est  ipse ;  and  it  appears  that  Luther  also  allowed  himself  to  be 
misled  by  this.  If  we  look  both  backwards  and  forwards,  we 
cannot  possibly  miss  the  proper  meaning  of  this  verse,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  not  only  giving  the  result  of  what  precedes, 
but  as  forming  the  transition  to  what  follows.  What  has 
gone  before  is  the  prediction  of  utter  ruin  to  everything  of 
which  men  are  proud,  and  of  which  they  boast ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  chapter  the  same  prediction  is 
resumed,  with  more  special  reference  to  the  Jewish  state  from 
which  Jehovah  is  taking  away  eveiy  support,  so  that  it  is 
falling  into  a  state  of  collapse.  Accordingly,  ver.  22  exhorts 
to  renunciation  of  trust  in  man  and  all  that  is  human,  as  in 
Ps.  cviii.  8  f ,  cxlvi.  3  ;  Jer.  xvii.  5.  The  view  taken  is  as 
general  as  in  a  gnome  or  apothegm.  The  ethical  dative  D3^  is 
in  this  case  also  the  dative  of  advantage :  out  of  regard  for 
yourselves,  for  tlie  sake  of  your  own  salvation,  do  cease  from 
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man,  %.e.  from  trust  in  him,  in  whose  nose  (in  cujus  naso,  as 
in  Job  xxvii  3 ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Gen.  iL  7  is  found 
the  equivalent  ^^^!^,  in  nares  ejus)  is  a  breath,  a  breath  of 
Ufe,  which  God  has  given  him,  and  can  take  from  him  again 
as  soon  as  He  pleases  (Job  xxxiv.  14;  Ps.  civ.  29).  Upon 
the  breath  which  goes  out  and  in  through  his  nose  depends 
his  earthly  existence,  which,  once  lost,  is  gone  for  ever 
(Job  viL  7).  On  this  breath,  therefore,  there  also  depends 
all  the  trust  that  is  placed  on  man — how  weak  a  foundation ! 
Under  these  conditions,  and  in  view  of  this  transitoriness,  the 
worth  of  man  as  a  basis  of  trust  is  as  nothing.  This  idea 
is  here  expressed  in  interrogatory  form:  "At  (or  for)  what 
is  he  reckoned  (or  to  be  reckoned)  ? "  The  passive  partic. 
ae^ro  combines  with  the  idea  of  actuality  (aestimatus)  that  of 
necessity  (aestimandm)  and  that'  of  <  possibility,  or  what  is  fit 
and  becoming  (aestimaiilis).  The  2  is  here  that  of  price  or 
value,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  genitive  (qttanti)  or 
ablative  (quanto\ — a  species  of  the  instrumental  3,  the  price 
being  represented  as  the  means  of  exchange  or  purchase: 
hence  the  meaning  is,  "  At  what  is  he  reckoned  ? "  not,  "  With 
what  is  he  compared  ? " — an  idea  which  would  be  expressed  by 
HK  (liii.  11 ;  cf.  /A€Ta  in  Luke  xxii.  37)  or  Dy  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5). 
There  is  here  used  np?,  not  hds,  because  this  looser  form  is 
usually  found  only  when  a  relative  clause  follows  (eo  quod, 
see  Eccles.  iii  22),  and  not  n^a;  because  the  long  final  vowel 
in  this  case  is  employed  only  when  the  succeeding  word  begins 
with  Hy  or  when  non  stands  in  pause  (as  in  1  Kings  xxii.  21)  ; 
under  all  other  circumstances  n^a  is  used.  The  question 
thus  introduced  cannot  be  answered  with  a  positive  fixing  of 
value;  the  worth  of  man,  considered  in  himself,  and  apart 
from  God,  is  as  nothing.^ 

At  this  porism  a  pause  is  made  in  the  announcement  of 
judgment,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  new  strength. 
In  four  strophes,  concluding  in  the  same  way,  the  prophet  has 
proclaimed  the  divine  judgment  on  every  exalted  thing  in  the 
world   that  has  fallen  from  communion  with    God,  just   as 

^  In  a  fragment  of  Aeschylus  preserved  in  Tlutarch^  De  ExiLj  Tantalus  is 
represented  as  saying  of  himself :  "  My  courage,  which  formerly  reached 
to  heaven,  now  sinks  to  earth,  and  cries  to  me,  Learn  not  to  esteem  too 
highly  what  is  of  man.'' 

VOL.  L  H 
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^mos  begins  his  book  with  a  roaud  of  judgments,  forming 
seven  strophes  which  begin  in  the  same  way,  and  bursting 
forth  like  seven  thunder-peals  upon  the  nations  on  the  stage 
of  history ;  the  seventh  stroke  falls  on  Judah,  on  whom,  as  on 
its  proper  object,  the  storm  of  judgment  remains.  Similarly  with 
Isaiah  here,  the  universal  proclamation  of  judgment  concen- 
trates itself  more  especially  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The 
current  of  discourse  now  bursts  the  banks  confining  it  in 
atrophic  form, — ^though  otherwise  it  flows  with  freedom, — and 
the  exhortation  in  iL  22  not  to  trust  in  man,  which  rests  on 
what  has  gone  before,  becomes  the  stepping-stone  from  the 
universal  proclamation  of  judgment  to  the  more  special  one  in 
iii  1,  while  the  prophet  assigns  a  new  reason  for  the  exhortation: 
"  For^  behold,  the  Lord,  Jehowih  of  hosts,  removes  from  Jerusalem 
and  from  Jvdah  support  and  means  of  support,  every  sfupport  of 
bread,  and  every  support  ofvxUer"  That  the  announcement  of 
judgment  here  begins  anew  is  evident  even  from  the  name  of 
God,  niK3V  7\\T\\  jintjin,  with  which  Isaiah  everywhere  (L  24,  x.  16, 
33,  xix.  4)  introduces  the  judicial  dealings  of  God.  Trust  in 
man  was  the  great  sin  especially  prevailing  in  the  times  of 
Uzziah  and  Jotham.  The  national  glory  at  that  time  carried 
within  it  the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  which  began  to  break  out 
even  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  and  during  Hezekiah's  reign  was 
merely  restrained,  not  changed.  This  outburst  of  wrath 
Isaiah  here  proclaims,  describing  how  Jehovah  is  throwing 
down  the  Jewish  State  into  ruins  by  removing  from  it  the 
supports  of  its  existence  and  the  pillars  of  its  fabric  In  |.V^ 
njye^  the  full  idea  is  placed  in  the  foreground;  the  two 
nouns,  which  are  but  one  and  the  same  word  in  different 
forms,  and  these  determined  by  the  gender  (cf.  Micah  ii.  4 ; 
Nah.  ii.  11;  Zeph.  L  15,  ii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxL  3;  Ewald, 
§  11 2h),  serve  to  generalize  the  notion:  fulcra  onme  genus 
(omnigena).  Both  are  "  instrumental "  forms,  and  signify  that 
which  is  used  in  giving  support,  whereas  !Vf9  means  what 
supports:  hence  the  three  perhaps  correspond  to  the  Latin 
fulcrum,  fuliura,  fuldmen.  Of  the  various  means  of  support, 
bread  and  water  are  first  named,  not  in  a  figurative  sense, 
but  as  the  two  absolutely  indispensable  conditions,  and  the 
basis  of  human  life.  Life  is  supported  by  bread  and  water  (IV^ 
being  synonymous  with  1?D,  Ps.  civ.  15,  etc.);  it  goes,  as  it 
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were,  on  the  crutch  of  bread,  and  "  to  break  the  staff  of  bread  " 
(Lev.  xxvi.  26 ;  Ezek.  iv.  16,  v.  16,  xiv.  13 ;  Ps.  cv.  16)  is 
thus  equivalent  to  physical  destruction.  The  fall  of  the 
Jewish  State  accordingly  begins  with  the  withdrawal  from  it 
by  Jehovah  of  all  support  afforded  by  bread  and  water,  all  stores 
of  both.  And  this  was  actually  fulfilled ;  for,  both  in  the 
Chaldean  and  in  the  Eoman  periods,  Jerusalem  perished  under 
dreadful  famines  such  as  were  threatened  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and 
especially  Deut.  xxviii., — both  chapters  filled  with  curses  to 
follow  the  commission  of  sin  ;  on  both  occasions,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  reduced  to  such  extremity  that  women  devoured 
their  own  children  (Lam.  ii.  20 ;  Josephus,  Bell,  Jud.  vL  3. 
3,  4).  No  real  objection,  therefore,  can  be  made  against  the 
opening  of  the  enumeration  with  "  every  support  of  bread,  and 
every  support  of  water."  Nevertheless  these  words  are 
regarded  by  Hitzig,  Knobel,  Meier,  Cheyne,  and  Beuss  as  a 
gloss.  We  grant  that  the  transition  from  these  words  to 
what  follows  ("hero  and  man  of  war")  shows  a  certain 
abruptness  and  want  of  homogeneity,  and  that  this  fact, 
of  course,  arouses  suspicion  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  be 
omitted,  we  regretfully  miss  the  armngement  of  ver.  1  into 
two  members  (cf.  xxv.  6). 

Vers.  2  and  3  continue  the  enumeration  of  the  supports 
which  Jehovah  takes  away :  "  Heroes  and  men  of  war,  judges, 
and  prophets,  and  soothsayers,  and  elders  :  captains  of  fifty,  and 
highly  respected  men,  and  counsellors,  and  masters  in  art,  and 
those  skilled  in  mtUteringJ*  As  the  State,  under  Uzziah  and 
Jotham,  had  become  a  military  one,  the  prophet  in  both  verses 
begins  with  the  mention  of  military  officers :  *^^33  is  a  com- 
mander who  has  already  proved  himself  brave ;  ^^^fP  ^^  is 
the  common  soldier  who  is  armed,  and  had  been  well  trained 
(see  Ezek,  xxxix.  20);  D^?ton  "»b  is  the  leader  of  a  company 
consisting  of  fifty  warriors  (see  2  Kings  i.  9,  etc. ;  similar 
officers  were  also  found  in  the  Assyrian  army).  Moreover, 
the  leading  members  of  the  State  are  mixed  together,  so  that 
the  picture  here  given  presents  great  variety  of  colour: 
Dsir  is  the  officer  appointed  by  the  government  to  administer 
justice  and  carry  out  the  law ;  ti?.T  is  the  oldest  member  of  his 
family,  and  the  senator  appointed  by  the  city  corporations;  Y}^^ 
is  the  counsellor  standing  nearest  the  king ;  D'^^fi  K^^^  (properly. 
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one  whose  face  (ie.  personal  appearance)  is  accepted — i.e.  one 
who  is  beloved  and  respected :  Saad.  wdgih,  from  wdgh,  the 
face,  appearance)  is  a  person  held  in  esteem,  not  merely  in 
virtue  of  his  ofiSce,  but  also  on  account  of  his  wealth,  age, 
benevolence,  etc. ;  Q^?^n  D?n  is  in  the  LXX.  rendered  0-0^69 
apyirifctfav,  and  very  well  explained  by  Jerome  as  in  artibus 
mechanicis  exerdkUus  easqtie  collide  tractans.  In  the  Chaldean 
captivities,  skilled  artisans  especially  were  carried  away 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  14  fit ;  Jer.  xxiv.  1,  xxix.  2) ;  hence  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  D^?^n,  from  the  sing,  «nn  (dififerent  from 
D^?nn,  workmen,  the  singular  of  which  is  Bhn,  for  B«jn, — 
though  in  1  Ghron.  iv.  14,  cf.  Neh.  xL  35,  we  find  the  vocaliza- 
tion D^(^  in  this  personal  sense  also,  from  (snn,  following  the 
analogy  of  the  form  CDH),  is  intended  to  mean  mechanical 
arts  (not  "magical  arts,'*  as  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  Meier 
afiirm),  and  the  D^t^n  Q?n  therefore  does  not  signify,  as  Ewald 
formerly  rendered  the  expression,  a  sorcerer  or  wizard.  The 
masters  of  the  black  art  are  introduced  under  the  designation 
^U!  1^33:  B^np  is  the  whisper,  the  muttering  of  magical 
formulas.  Moreover,  the  master  of  the  black  art  further 
comes  before  us  under  the  name  Dpi>,  a  term  which  (from  the 
radical  idea  of  making  fast — as  seen  in  Dp ;  \S^, — swearing, 
ooiguring),  together  with  K^^,  the  false  prophet  of  Jehovah 
whose  predictions  are  also  merely  Obp  (Micah  iii.  11;  Ezek. 
xxii.  28),  signifies  a  soothsayer  that  cherishes  heathen 
superstition :  the  word  is  found  as  early  as  in  Deut.  xviii. 
10,  14.  After  bread  and  water,  these  are  the  supports  of  the 
State.  They  are  here  intermingled  thus,  without  any  attempt 
at  arrangement,  because  the  mighty  and  magnificent  State, 
properly  regarded,  is  but  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Judaism 
and  heathenism,  and  the  godless  glory  will  become  a  mass 
of  utter  confusion  when  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  bursts  forth. 

Deprived  of  its  proper  foundation  and  torn  from  its  grooves, 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  falls  a  prey  to  the  most  audacious 
despotism,  as  shown  in  ver.  4 :  *'  And  I  give  them  hoys  as 
princes,  and  childish  caprices  shall  rule  over  them"  The 
revived  glory  of  Solomon  is  thus  anew  followed,  as  before,  by 
Eehoboam-times.  The  king  is  not  expressly  mentioned, — 
intentionally  so :  he  has  sunk  to  the  mere  shadow  of  a  king ; 
it  is  not  he  who  rules,  but  the  party  of  aristocrats  around 
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bim,  ¥rho  move  him  about  like  a  puppet  as  they  choose, 
treating  him  like  one  of  themselves.  Now,  if  it  is  in  itself 
generally  a  misfortune  when  the  king  of  a  country  is  a  lad 
p^,  Ecdes.  X.  16),  it  is  doubly  so  when  the  princes  or 
magnates  surrounding  and  advising  him  are  also  youths  (Q^V?) 
or  youngsters,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term :  this  produces  a 
government  of  137^7^.  None  of  the  nouns  of  this  form  has  a 
personal  meaning.  According  to  the  root-idea  of  the  verb- 
stem,  it  is  possible  that  the  word  may  be  explained  (with 
Ewald,  §  167i)  as  signifying  "  childishness,"  and  this  as  being 
equivalent  to  "  little  children "  (the  abstract  being  used  for 
the  concrete,  like  t^  waiScKd),  But  there  is  no  need  for 
supposing  that  u^xbvTi  stands  for  D^p  (or  D^SyD ;  see  under 
ver.  12);  or,  what  is  comparatively  more  admissible,  that  it 
is  an  adverbial  accusative  (the  opinion  of  Cheyne,  who  trans- 
lates the  passage,  **  and  with  wilfulness  shall  they  rule  over 
them");  for  ^^fp!  does  not  necessarily  require  a  personal 
subject  (cf.  Ps.  xix.  14,  ciii  19).  The  form  uhf\h}fn  (which 
occurs  only  in  the  plural,  and  is  formed  like  D^^^mn)  takes  its 
meaning  &om  the  reflexive  ^eV^*},  which  signifies  to  meddle 
with,  make  sport  of,  give  vent  to  one's  caprice ;  hence  this 
noun  signifies  "vexations,  annoyances"  (Ixvi.  4).  Jerome, 
who  translates  the  word  by  effemincUi,  appears  to  have  been 
thinking  of  ^V^^  in  an  obscene  sense ;  better  is  the  rendering 
of  the  LXX.  which  gives  ifATrctucrai,  though  ifiiralryfuiTa  would 
be  more  exact ;  here,  in  association  with  D^nya,  it  denotes  out- 
bursts of  youthful  caprice,  which,  whether  in  joke  or  in 
earnest,  do  injury  to  others.  It  is  not  law  and  righteousness 
that  will  rule,  but  the  very  opposite  of  righteousness, — a 
course  of  conduct  which  treats  the  subjects  as  the  helpless 
plaything,  at  one  time  of  their  lust  (Judg.  xix.  25),  at  another 
of  their  cruelty.  Varying  humour,  utterly  unregulated  and 
unrestrained,  rules  supreme 

Then  the  people  become  like  the  government :  passions  are 
let  loose,  and  all  restraints  of  modesty  are  burst  asunder. 
Yer.  5 :  "  And  the  people  oppress  one  another^  one  this  and 
another  that ;  the  hoy  breaks  out  furiously  upon  the  old  man, 
and  the  despised  upon  the  honoured**  As  shown  by  the  clause 
describing  the  mutual  relation  of  the  persons,  (^3  is  a  Niphal 
with  reciprocal  meaning  (cf.  13?^?,  xix.  2) ;  this  verb,  followed 
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by  2,  signifies  to  treat  as  a  tyrant  or  taskmaster  (see  ix.  3). 
The  meanest  selfishness  then  stifles  all  nobler  motives ;  one 
becomes  a  tyrant  over  another,  and  rude  insolence  takes  the 
place  of  reverence,  which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as 
the  Torah  (Lev.  xix.  32)  and  custom,  is  due  to  the  aged  and 
superiors  from  boys  and  those  in  the  humbler  ranks.  Sy^? 
(from  npij,  which  is  synonymous  with  /pn,  viii  23,  xxiii  9 ; 
cf.  xvi.  14 ;  the  root  of  which  is  ^,  to  be  light,  small)  means 
one  who  belongs  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  society  (1  Sam. 
xviii  23),  and  is  the  opposite  of  ^?3?  (from  1?3,  to  be  diflScult, 
weighty) :  the  LXX.  well  renders  o  arifia^  irpo^  rov  evrifiop. 
When  there  is  this  disregard  of  the  distinctions  due  to  age 
and  rank,  the  State  in  a  short  time  becomes  a  wild  and  waste 
scene  of  confusion. 

At  last,  there  is  no  longer  any  authority  bearing  rule; 
even  the  desire  to  govern  dies  out,  for  despotism  is  followed 
by  mob-rule,  and  this  by  anarchy  in  the  most  literal  sense ; 
distress  becomes  so  great  that  he  who  has  a  coat  (cloak),  so  as 
to  be  still  able  in  some  degree  to  clothe  himself  respectably, 
is  besouglit  to  undertake  the  government  Vers.  6,  7 : 
"  When  a  man  shall  lay  hold  of  his  brother  in  his  father's 
hxmse  [and  say],  '  Thou  hast  a  cloaJc ;  thou  shalt  be  our  ruler, 
and  take  this  ruin  under  thy  hand,'  he  vnll  a^y  out  on  that  day, 
saying,  *  I  do  not  warU  to  be  a  surgeon,  when  there  is  in  my 
house  neither  bread  nor  doak  ;  ye  cannot  make  me  ruler  of  the 
people,' "  The  population  will  have  become  so  lean  and 
dispirited  through  hunger,  that,  with  a  little  energy,  it  would 
be  possible  to  decide,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  family, 
who  is  to  be  ruler,  and  to  carry  out  the  decision.  The 
father's  house  is  the  place  where  (n^3  being  here  the  local 
Accusative)  one  brother  meets  the  other ;  and  one  breaks  out 
into  the  following  words  of  urgent  entreaty,  which  are  here 
introduced  without  "^b^J  (cf.  xiv.  8,  16,  also  xxii.  16, 
xxxiiL  14).  ro^  is  a  rare  mode  of  writing  ^p,  found  also  in 
Gen.  xxviL  37 ;  n^9^  indicates  the  assumption,  without  any 
ceremony,  that  be  will  agree  to  what  is  expected.  In  Zeph. 
i.  3,  npeoD  means  that  through  which  one  comes  to  ruin ;  here 
it  means  the  thing  itself  that  has  been  overthrown,  and  this 
because  ^  (not  merely  to  stumble,  trip,  slip,  but  actually  to 
tumble  over  after  being  thrown  off  the  equilibrium  by  a 
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thrust  from  the  outside)  is  not  used  of  buildings  that  fall  into 
ruin,  and  with  a  reference  to  the  prosopopeia  which  follows  in 
ver.  8.  He  who  has  the  advantage  over  many,  or  all  others, 
of  still  being  able  to  clothe  himself  respectably  (even  though 
it  were  merely  with  a  blouse)  is  to  become  supreme  ruler  or 
dictator  (cf.  PVi?,  Judg.  xi.  6),  and  the  State,  now  lying  in  a 
wretched  state  of  ruin,  is  to  be  under  his  hand  (ie.  his 
dominion,  his  protection  and  care:  2  Kings  viii.  20;  Gen. 
xlL  35 ;  cf.  xvi.  9,  where,  instead  of  the  more  usual  singular 
T,  the  plural  is  found).  With  ver.  7  begins  the  apodosis  to 
the  protasis  introduced  by  ^3  as  a  particle  of  time.  The 
answer  given  by  the  brother  to  the  urgent  request  of  those 
who  make  the  appeal  is  introduced  by  the  words,  '*  he  will 
raise  (viz.  his  voice;  see  xxiv.  14)  on  that  day,  saying:"  it 
is  stated  in  this  circumstantial  manner  because  it  is  a  solemn 
protest.  He  does  not  like  to  be  C^?n,  i,e.  a  binder  (viz.  of  the 
broken  arms  and  legs  and  ribs  of  the  ruined  State,  xxx.  26, 
i  6,  IxL  1).  It  is  implied  in  the  form  n^nwt  that  he  does  not 
like  it,  because  he  is  conscious  of  his  inability.  He  has  no 
confidence  in  himself,  and  the  assumption  that  he  has  a  coat 
is  false  ;  not  merely  has  he  no  coat  at  home  in  his  house  (in 
view  of  which  we  must  remember  that  the  conversation  is 
carried  on  in  his  father's  house),  but  he  has  no  bread ;  hence 
what  is  expected  from  him,  almost  naked  and  starving  as  he 
is,  becomes  impossible.  "When  the  purple  of  the  ruler," 
says  the  Midrash  on  Esth.  iii.  6,  "  is  offered  for  sale  at  the 
market,  then  woe  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  alike ! " 

This  deep  and  tragic  misery,  as  the  prophet  proceeds  to 
show  in  vers.  8-12,  is  righteous  retribution.  Ver.  8 : 
"For  Jerusalem  is  overthroion  and  Judah  is  fallen,  because 
their  tongue  and  their  doings  arc  against  Jehovah,  to  defy  the 
eyes  of  His  glory!*  The  name  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is 
regularly  (Gesen.  §  122.  3a)  treated  as  feminine,  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Judah  as  masculine ;  names  of  nations  appear 
as  feminines  only  when  there  is  a  blending  of  the  two  ideas, 
the  country  and  the  people  (as,  for  instance.  Job  i  15). 
The  two  preterites  nTB^'a  and  ^BJ  express  the  general  fact 
which  will  prove  the  occasion  of  such  scenes  of  misery  as 
have  just  been  described.  The  second  clause  (a  substantive 
one),  on  the  other  hand,  beginning  with  ^?,  assigns  already 
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present  sin,  not  sin  still  future,  as  the  reason  o(  the  coming 
judgment  ^K  is  employed  to  indicate  hostile  direction,  as 
in  ii.  4  ;  Gen.  iv.  8  ;  Num.  xxxiL  14  ;  Josh.  x.  6.  The 
capital  and  the  country  are  in  word  and  deed  against 
Jehovah  Wap  ^J]?  rtnpi*.  Here  'iV.  =  '^'9  and  Ttnrh  (as  in 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  17)  is  the  syncopated  Hiphil  inf.  for  rtnpji^ 
(cf.  the  syncopated  forms  in  xxiii.  11,  i.  12).  The  Qal 
TTV^,  which  is  likewise  pretty  often  construed  with  the 
accusative,  means  to  reject  in  a  contumacious  manner,  and 
the    Hiphil   ^rto*}   to   treat   contumaciously,  —  properly,   to 

oppose  strenuously,  avTirelveiv,  dbniti :  the  root  is  no,  j^» 
stringere,  and  this  is  connected  with  "^P,  the  name  of  anything 
bitter,  as  being  astringent,  though  there  is  no  warrant  for  the 
rendering  in  the  LXX.  of  rno,  rrjon,  ipn,  Ex.  xxiii.  21,  by 
irapairucpaiveiv.  The  f  is  a  somewhat  shortened  expression 
for  ?ypp,  Amos  ii  7  ;  Jer.  vii  18,  xxxii  29.  But  what  does 
the  prophet  mean  by  "  the  eyes  of  His  glory  "  ?  The  con- 
struction is  certainly  just  the  same  as  is  ''  the  arm  of  His 
holiness  "  (lii  10),  and  a  reference  to  the  divine  attributes  is 
thus  intended.  The  glory  of  God  is  that  eternal  manifesta- 
tion of  His  holy  nature  in  its  splendour  which  man  pictures 
to  himself  anthropomorphically,  because  he  cannot  conceive  of 
anything  more  sublime  than  the  human  form.  It  is  in  this 
glorious  form  that  Jehovah  looks  upon  His  people.  In  this 
is  mirrored  His  condescending  yet  jealous  love.  His  holy  love 
which  breaks  forth  into  wrath  against  all  who  requite  His 
love  with  hata 

But  Israel,  instead  of  living  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
a  constant  and  favoured  object  of  these  majestic  and  earnestly 
admonishing  eyes,  is  studiously  defying  them  in  word  and 
deed,  not  even  hiding  its  sin  through  fear  of  them,  but 
exposing  it  to  view  all  unabashed.  Ver.  9 :  "  The  appear- 
ance of  their  faces  testifies  against  them,  and  their  sin  they 
declare  like  Sodom,  without  concealing  it;  woe  to  their  sovl!  for 
they  do  evil  to  themselves!*  In  any  case,  what  is  meant  is  the 
insolent  look  which  their  sinfulness  is  stamping  upon  their 
faces,  without  the  self-condemnation  which  in  others  takes 
the  form  of  dread  to  commit  sin  (Seneca,  de  vita  beata, 
c.  12).  The  constnict  form  nisin,  if  derived  from  nan  (Jos. 
Kimchi   and  Luzzatto),  would  follow   the   analogy   of  Tri^2 
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in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  12.  But  nan  =  Arab,  hahara  (hakira), 
affords  no  suitable  meaning ;  t^']^*}  is  the  active  noun  formed 
from  the  Hiphil  "^^sn.  The  common  expression  D*?B  "^'sn 
signifies  to  look  searchingly,  inquiringly,  keenly  into  the 
face  pf  a  person,  to  fix  the  eye  upon  him ;  and,  when  used 
of  a  judge,  to  take  the  side  of  a  person,  by  showing  undue 
regard  to  him  (Deut.  i  17,  xvi.  19).  This  latter  meaning, 
however  ("  their  respect  of  persons,"  "  their  partiality,"  Prov, 
xxiv.  23,  xxviii  21),  though  supported  by  Hitzig,  Maurer, 
and  Gesenius,  is  inadmissible  here,  simply  because  the  words 
do  not  refer  to  judges  specially,  but  to  the  whole  nation. 
"  The  appearance  of  their  faces  "  is  to  be  understood  here  in 
an  objective  sense,  their  look  (to  e2So9,  Luke  ix.  29),  as  the 
agnitio  of  Jerome  is  also  to  be  taken  as  meaning  id  quo  se 
agnoscendum  dot  vultus  eorum.  This  is  probably  the  usual 
Hebrew  designation  for  what  we  call  physiognomy, — the 
meaning  indicated  by  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  then 
the  latter  itself.  The  expression  of  their  countenance  testifies 
against  them  (3  n3{;  as  in  lix.  12) ;  for  it  is  the  distorted  and 
troubled  image  of  their  sin  that  cannot  and  will  not  hide 
itself.  They  do  not  even  content  themselves,  however,  with 
this  open  though  silent  display;  they  further  speak  openly  of 
their  sin,  making  no  concealment  of  it,  like  the  Sodomites 
who  proclaimed  their  fleshly  lust  (Gen.  chap.  xix.).  Jerusalem 
is,  in  fact,  spiritually  Sodom,  as  the  prophet  called  it  in  i.  1 0. 
Through  such  shameful  sinning  they  do  themselves  harm 
(Vw,  allied  to  "»pa,  signifies  to  complete,  then  to  carry  out,  to 
show  by  actual  deed) :  this  is  the  undeniable  fact,  the  actual 
experience. 

But  seeing  it  is  the  curse  of  sin  that  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  perfectly  clear  and  self-evident  is  just  what  is  marred 
and  even  obliterated  for  man,  the  prophet  dwells  still  longer 
on  the  fact  that  all  sin  is  self-destruction  and  self-murder, 
presenting  this  general  truth  with  its  opposite  in  palilogic 
fashion,  like  the  Apostle  John,  and  calling  to  his  contem- 
poraries in  vers.  10,  11 :  "  Say  of  thejtist,  that  it  is  well  with 
him  ;  for  they  will  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  dmiigs.  Woe  to  the 
wicked!  it  is  ill;  for  what  his  hands  have  wrought  wUl  he 
done  to  him,**  What  is  declared  in  Prov.  xii.  14  is  here 
re-echoed  in  prophetic  form.     We  cannot,  with  Vitringa  and 
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some  modern  commentators,  translate  "  Praise  the  righteous 
one ; "  for,  though  "^DK  is  sometimes  construed  with  the 
accusative  (Ps.  xL  11,  cxlv.  6,  11),  it  never  means  to 
praise,  but  to  utter,  express  (see  also  Ps.  xL  11).  We  have 
here  the  transposition  familiar  to  us  even  from  Gea  i  4, — 
simple  and  natural  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  ntn  (cf.  also 
xxiL  9 ;  Ex.  ii.  2),  IHl  (1  Kings  v.  17),  and  "^P^  (like  Xeyeiv, 
John  ix.  19):  dieite  jusium  gxiod  bonvs^dicite  justum  esse 
bonum  (Ewald,  §  336i):  the  object  of  seeing,  knowing,  or 
saying  is  first  mentioned  generally,  and  then  what  qualifies 
it  or  defines  it  in  some  way.  aio  and,  in  ver.  11,  Jn  (jn  when 
not  in  pause)  might  both  be  the  3rd  sing,  perfect  of  their 
verbs,  used  in  a  neuter  sense :  3iC3,  *'  it  is  well,"  viz.  to  him 
(as  in  Deut.  v.  30;  Jer.  xxii.  15  f.);  and  jn  (from  V^I), "it 
is  ill "  (as  in  Ps.  cvi.  32).  But  Jer.  xliv.  17  shows  that  we 
may  also  say  wn  nllD,  wn  jn,  in  the  sense  of  xaXm  ej^ci, 
Kaic&^  l^^t,  and  that  both  expressions  have  been  so  regarded, 
and  hence  in  both  cases  do  not  need  S^  to  be  supplied.  The 
form  of  the  first  favours  this,  while  in  the  second  the  accentua- 
tion vacillates  between  *ik  with  Ti/cha,  ycnb  with  Munach, 
and  ^K  with  Merkah,  peh^  with  Tifcha ;  the  latter  mode  of 
accentuation,  however,  which  favours  the  personal  view  of  jn, 
is  presented  by  important  editions  (such  as  those  of  Breschia, 
1494;  Pesaro,  1516;  Venice,  1515  and  1521),  and  rightly 
preferred  by  Luzzatto  and  Baer.  The  summary  statements, 
"  the  righteous  is  well,"  "  the  wicked  is  ill,"  are  established 
by  the  latter  end  of  both,  in  the  light  of  which  the  previous 
misfortune  of  the  righteous  appears  as  good  fortune,  and  the 
previous  good  fortune  of  the  wicked  as  misfortune.  With 
reference  to  this  difference  in  the  eventual  fate  of  each,  the 
call  "  say,"  which  is  common  to  both  clauses,  summons  to  a 
recognition  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  one  and  the  ill  fortune 
of  the  other.  0  that  Judah  and  Jerusalem  recognised  this 
for  their  salvation,  ere  it  becomes  too  late  !  For  the  state  of 
the  poor  nation  is  already  sad  enough,  and  they  are  very 
near  destruction. 

Ver.  12:"  My  people, — its  oppressors  are  hoys,  and  women 
rule  over  it ;  my  people,  thy  leaders  are  misleaders,  and  they 
have  swallowed  the  toay  of  thy  patlis!*  The  idea  that  WPp 
signifies  those  who  maltreat  or  abuse  others,  is  opposed  by 
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the  parallel  D^i^J ;  moreover,  the  notion  of  despotic  treatment 
is  already  contained  in  vrA.  Along  with  women,  one  expects 
to  find  children ;  ^  and  this,  too,  t^V^  means,  but  not  a  sack- 
ling  (Ewald,  §  160a),  like  ^y  and  y)S  (see  our  commentary 
on  Job  xvi  11),  for  the  active  form  requires  an  active  idea ; 
but  iny  does  not  mean  "to  suckle"  (rather  to  support, 
nourish),  much  less  then  *'to  suck,"  so  that  it  would  thus 
need  to  signify  the  suckling  in  the  sense  of  one  who  is 
nourished.  This  is  improbable,  however,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  occurs  in  Jer.  xliv.  7  and  Lam.  ii.  11  along 
with  p3^\  and  thus  cannot  have  exactly  the  same  meaning  as 
the  latter  word,  but,  like  tAv  and  ^^  (the  former  of  which 
may  have  been  contracted  from  ^V^),  signifies  a  boy  as 
playful  and  wanton  (Idscivum,  protervtim):  see  the  remarks 
on  ver.  4  (where  D^i*?!?  occurs  with  D^y^),  and  cf.  the 
Bedouinic  hfh)^V,  plnr.  *awdlil,  with  the  sense  of  juvencus  (a 
young  bull,  three  or  four  years  old).  Bottcher  correctly 
renders  the  word  by  pueri  (lusores) ;  i^iyo,  however,  is  not,  as 
he  supposes,  in  itself  a  collective  form,  but  the  singular  is 
used  collectively ;  or  perhaps  better  still,  the  predicate  is 
meant  to  apply  to  every  individual  included  in  the  plural 
idea  of  the  subject  (cf.  xvi.  8,  xx.  4 ;  Gesenius,  §  145.  5), 
so  that  the  meaning  is, — ^the  oppressors  of  the  people,  every 
one  without  exception,  are  (even  though  advanced  in  years), 
in  their  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  like  boys  or  youths,  who 
make  all  those  subject  to  them  the  plaything  of  their 
capricious  humour.  The  person  of  the  king  —  vba:  being 
understood  by  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  Cheyne  as  a  plural  of 
excellence — ^is  here  also  placed  in  the  background ;  but  the 
female  sway,  afterwards  mentioned,  points  us  to  the  court. 
This  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  case  when  Ahaz,  a 
young  spendthrift,  twenty  years  of  age  (according  to  the 
LXX.,  twenty-five),  came  to  the  throne,  after  the  end  of 
Jotham's  reign.  Once  more  the  prophet,  with  deep  pain, 
repeats  the  words  "  my  people,"  and,  addressing  them  directly, 
passes  from  the  rulers  of  the  nation  to  the  preachers, — for  the 
o^?^P   are  prophets  (Micah  iii.   5) ;   but  what  characters ! 

^  An  Arabic  proverb  {Cat.  Codd.  Lips,  p.  373)  runs  thus:  ''I  flee  to 
God  in  order  to  escape  fi'om  the  domination  of  boys  and  the  government 
of  women." 
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Instead  of  leading  the  people  on  the  straight  road,  they  lead 
them  astray  (ix.  13;  cf.  2  Kings  xxL  9);  for,  as  we  know 
from  the  history  of  this  gang  of  prophets,  they  ministered  to 
the  godless  interests  of  the  court,  making  themselves  the 
slaves  either  of  the  dynasty  or  the  demagogues;  or  they 
pandered  to  the  desires  of  the  people,  which  were  of  no 
higher  tone.  Moreover,  "  the  way  of  the  path  "  of  the  people 
(t.e.  the  main-road  or  highway,  by  the  branches  of  which  the 
people  were  to  reach  the  goal  designed  by  God)  have  they 
*'  swallowed  "  (is.  taken  away  the  eyes  and  feet  of  the  people), 
80  that  they  cannot  find  it  and  walk  in  it.  Nagelsbach 
renders  this  passage  differently, — "  they  drag  down  thy  path  of 
life  into  destruction  ;  *'  but  the  solemn  nature  of  the  expression 
rather  points  to  the  conclusion  that  "  way  "  means  law,  or  the 
path  of  duty  (Theodoret,  Jerome,  Luther).  Whatever  is 
swallowed  is  invisible ;  it  has  disappeared  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind.  "To  swallow,"  in  the  sense  of  degltUire,  is 
expressed  by  the  Qal,  as  in  xxviiL  4 ;  the  Picl  yP^  signifies 
absorption,  in  the  sense  of  annihilation.  The  way  of  salva- 
tion shown  in  the  law  is  no  more  to  be  seen  or  heard ;  it  has 
perished,  as  it  were,  in  the  preaching  of  the  false  propliets 
with  their  misleading  doctrines. 

Such  is  the  state  of  matters.  The  exhortations  of  the 
prophet  have  no  great  range  or  breadth  of  view,  for  he  must 
ever  recur  to  the  announcement  of  judgment  The  judgment 
of  the  world  comes  anew  before  his  mind  in  ver.  13  : 
"  Jehovah  is  standing  to  plead,  and  has  stepped  forward  to 
judge  the  nations."  When  Jehovah,  wearied  of  exercising 
patience,  arises  from  His  heavenly  throne,  this  is  called  u\p, 
as  in  iL  19,  21,  xxxiiL  10;  when  He  sits  down  on  the 
judgment-seat  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  this  is  called 
3e^,  as  in  Ps.  ix.  5 ;  Jonah  iv.  12 ;  when  He  descends  from 
heaven  (Micah  i  2  ff )  and  comes  forward  as  accuser,  this  is 
called  3M  or  *»?p,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1, — the  latter  word  signifies  to 
go  forward  and  stand,  in  contrast  with  sitting;  while  the 
former  means  to  stand,  with  the  additional  idea  of  being  firm, 
fixed  in  purpose,  ready.  But  Jehovah's  pleading  (3^.,  Jer. 
XXV.  31)  is  likewise  judging  (P'n),  because  His  accusation, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  denied  as  false,  is  at  the  same  time 
the    sentence    of   condemnation ;   and   this   sentence,  which 
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irresistibly  operates,  is  at  the  same  time  also  the  execution  of 
tlie  punishment.  Thus  God  stands — Accuser  and  Judge  and 
Executioner  in  one  Person  —  in  the  midst  of  the  nations 
(Ps.  vii.  8).  But  among  the  nations  it  is  Israel  specially, 
and  among  the  Israelites  it  is  particularly  the  leaders  of  the 
poor  misguided  and  neglected  people  against  whom  He  stands, 
as  shown  in  vers.  14,  15 :  "Jehovah  ttnll  enter  irUo  jucfgment 
with  the  elders  of  His  people  and  their  princes, — and  you,  ye 
have  eaten  up  the  vineyard ;  the  plunder  of  the  sfiifferer  is  in 
your  hovMs.  What  do  you  want,  that  you  crush  my  people, 
and  grind  the  face  of  those  in  suffering  ?  Declaration  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah  of  hosts'*  With  the  first  part  of  ver.  14  cf. 
Ps.  cxliii.  2.  The  address  of  God  begins  with  oriKl;  the 
clause  to  which  this  "  and  ye "  (or  "  but  ye ")  forms  the 
contrast  is  wanting,  just  as  in  Ps.  ii.  6,  where  the  address  of 
God  begins  with  ^?«3,  "  and  I "  =  "  but  I."  The  suppressed 
clause,  however,  is  easily  supplied  in  some  such  way  as  this : 
"I  set  you  over  my  vineyard,  but  ye  have  eaten  up  the 
vineyard."  The  question  has  been  asked  whether  it  is  God 
Himself  who  silently  passes  over  this  clause,  or  the  prophet ; 
but  certainly  it  is  Jehovah  Himself.  The  majesty  with 
which  He  comes  before  the  rulers  of  His  people  of  itself 
practically  and  undeniably  declares,  even  without  express 
statement  in  words,  that  their  majesty  is  but  a  shadow  of 
His,  and  that  their  office  is  held  from  Him  and  under  Him. 
But  their  office  is  owing  to  God's  having  committed  His 
people  to  their  care ;  the  vineyard  of  Jehovah  is  His  people, 
— a  figure  which  the  prophet,  in  chap,  v.,  forms  into  a 
parabla  Jehovah  appointed  them  to  be  keepers  and  pre- 
serves of  this  vineyarf,  but  they  have  themselves  become  the 
cattle  07?)  which  they  were  to  drive  oflT;  the  verb  "^J??  is 
used  in  speaking  of  the  cattle  that  utterly  devour  the  stalks 
of  what  grows  in  a  field,  or  the  tender  vines  in  a  vineyard 
(Ex.  xxii.  4).  The  property  of  which  their  unhappy  fellow- 
countrymen  have  been  robbed  is  in  their  houses,  and 
attests  the  plundering  that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  vine- 
yard. ^?yn  forms  an  explanation  of  ^'}^^  ;  for  a  lowly  and 
distressful  condition  is  the  usual  lot  of  the  community  which 
God  calls  His  vineyard  ;  it  is  an  oppressed  Church,  but  woe 
to  the  oppressors  I     In  the  question  Dp^o  there  is  implied  the 
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"want  of  understanding  and  the  bold  insolence  of  the  begin- 
ning they  have  made:  no  is  here,  after  the  manner  of  a 
prefix,  fused  into  one  word  with  ^A,  as  in  Ex.  iv.  1 ;  £zek. 
viii  6  ;  MaL  i  13.  The  Qeri,  by  resolving  the  Kethib,  helps  us 
to  understand  the  meaning.  gJpo  should  properly  be  followed 
by  ^3  (quid  est  vdbis  quod  cUterUis  poptUtim  meum,  as  in 
xxil  1,  16),  but  the  discourse  hurries  on  (as  in  Jonah  i.  6) 
because  it  is  an  outburst  of  wrath.  Hence  also  the  expres- 
sions setting  foi-th  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  the  people 
are  the  strongest  possible.  K3^  occurs  also  in  Prov.  xxiL  22, 
but  ^?B  fno  is  a  strong  metaphor  of  which  no  other  example 
is  found.  The  former  signifies  to  beat  (or  pound),  while  the 
latter  (the  extreme  opposite  of  \?&  npn)  means  to  grind  small 
(to  powder),  as  the  millstone  grinds  the  grain.  They  beat 
the  face  of  those  who  are  already  bowed  down,  repelling  them 
with  such  merciless  harshness  that  they  stand  as  if  they  were 
annihilated,  and  their  face  becomes  pale  and  white,  froui 
oppression  and  despair, — or  even  (without  any  reference  to 
the  loss  of  colour)  so  that  their  joyful  appearance  is  ex- 
changed for  the  features  and  gait  of  men  in  despair.  Thus 
far,  language  still  affords  figurative  expressions  fitted  in  some 
measure  for  describing  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  Israel,  but 
it  lacks  the  power  of  adequately  expressing  the  boundless  im- 
morality of  this  conduct ;  hence  the  greatness  of  their  wicked 
cruelty  is  set  before  them  for  consideration  in  the  form  of  a 
question :  "  What  is  it  to  you  1 "  ie.  what  kind  of  unutterable 
wickedness  is  this  you  are  beginning?  Thus  the  prophet 
hears  Jehovah  speak, — the  majestic  Judge  whom  he  here 
calls  rtMV  rrtn^  ^jMk  (to  be  read  Addnd^  ElOldm  ZebaOth, 
according  to  the  traditional  vocalization).  This  threefold 
name  of  God,  which  pretty  frequently  occurs  in  Amos,  and 
also  in  Jer.  iL  19,  first  appears  in  the  Elohistic  psalm 
Ixix.  (ver.  7)i — as  this  judgment-scene  generally  is  painted 
with  psalm-colours,  and  especially  reminds  us  of  Ps.  IxxxiL 
(Elohistic,  and  a  psalm  of  Asaph). 

But  though  the  prophet  has  this  judgment  -  scene  thus 
vividly  and  dramatically  before  him,  yet  he  cannot  help 
breaking  off,  even  after  he  has  but  begun  the  description ;  for 
another  message  of  Jehovah  comes  to  him.  It  is  for  the 
women  of  Jerusalem,  whose  sway  is  now,  when  the  prophet 
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is  delivering  his  burden,  not  one  whit  less  influential  in  the 
capital  (see  ver.  12,  beginning)  than  that  of  their  husbands, 
who  had  forgotten  their  calling.  Vers.  16,  17:  **  And 
Jehovah  liath  spoken :  Because  tlie  daughters  qfZion  are  haughty ^ 
and  walk  with  nicks  stretched  forth  and  twinkling  with  the  eyes, 
walk  with  tripping  gait,  and  tinkle  with  their  foot  ornaments ; 
therefore  the  Lord  maketh  the  crown  of  the  head  of  Zion's 
daughters  scabbed,  and  Jehovah  will  make  bare  their  secret 
parts"  Their  pride  of  heart  Q^?^  is  used  as  in  Ezek.  xvL  50, 
cf.  Zeph.  iiL  11)  reveals  itself  in  their  outward  conduct. 
They  go  with  outstretched  neck,  i.e,  bending  back  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  seeking  to  make  themselves  taller  than  they 
are,  since  they  think  themselves  exceedingly  great.  Cornelius 
k  Lapide  here  remarks :  instar  gruum  vel  cygnoram  ;  habUus 
hie  est  insoUntis  ac  procads.  (The  Qert  here  substitutes  the 
usual  form  n^^^?,  but  Isaiah  perhaps  intentionally  employed 
the  more  rare  and  rugged  form  nnoj,  for  this  form  actually 
occurs  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  18,  as  also  its  singular  ^Q^  for  l^D^  iu 
Job  XV.  22,  xli.  25.)  Moreover,  they  go  twinkling  (n1"»i5fc^, 
not  rti^Bb,  "  falsifying  ")  the  eyes  (like  pi,  the  accusative  of 
closer  specification),  i,e,  in  pretended  innocence  casting  wanton 
and  amatory  glances  about  them  (LXX.  vev/uiTa  6j>0a\fjLS)v) : 
this  participle  comes  from  ■^i?j^"='^5D,  not  in  the  sense  oifucare 
(Targum,  Shahbath  626,  Yoma  96,  Luther),  properly  "to  dye 
reddish-yellow"  (Pesikta,  ed.  Buber,  132a,  "with  red  coUy- 
rium;"  Talm.  pe^,  parall.  bna,  Kethvhoth  17a) ;  but  secondarily 
to  paint  the  face.  This  derived  sense  is  in  itself  not  probable 
here,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  painting  of  the  eyelids 
black  with  powdered  antimony  (ips,  liv.  11)  was  not  con- 
sidered a  piece  of  vanity,  but  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
item  of  female  adornment.  The  verb  is  rather  used  in  the 
sense  of  nictare  (LXX.  Vulgate,  Syriac,  cf.  Saad.  "making 
their  eyes  flash"),  syn.  tpi,  cf.  "^pp,  Syr.  to  squint,  Targ. 
=  ^iTB?,  Job  XX.  9.  Compare  also  the  Talmudic  witticism, 
"  God  did  not  create  the  woman  out  of  Adam's  ear,  lest  she 
might  become  an  eavesdropper  C^'^^^V) ;  nor  out  of  Adam's 
eye,  lest  she  might  become  a  winker  (n^p^Pp)."  ^ 

*  Cf.  also  Sola  476 ;  "  Since  there  haa  been  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  with  extended  neck  and  winking  eyes,  there  has  also  been  increase 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  curse- water  (Num.  v.  18)  had  to  be  used."    To 
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The  third  descriptive  clause  states  that  thej  walk  incedendo 
et  saliendo :  the  second  infinitive  absolute  is  here,  as  usual, 
that  which  gives  the  definite  colour  to  the  expression,  while 
the  other  keeps  before  the  eye  the  occurrence  that  would  be 
denoted  by  the  verb  in  its  finite  form.     They  go  skipping 

along  (^b^,  cf.  \_^V  j^,  to  spring,  so  called  from  drawing  the 

feet  together ;  hence  ^?,  the  skipping  little  family),  i.e.  taking 
short  and  tripping  steps,  almost  always  placing  the  heel  at  the 
great  toe,  as  the  Talmud  everywhere  says.  The  LXX.  gives 
a  rendering  of  interest  for  the  history  of  luxury  in  dress: 
Ka\  Tp  'rropeiif,  r&v  iroS&v  afia  avpovaai  roif^  y^ir&va^.  Quite 
as  appropriate,  but  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  is 
the  rendering  of  Luther,  "  they  walk  along  and  waggle,"  i,e, 
dunibvs  agitatis,  a  meaning  for  which  the  Semitic  has  other 
expressions  (see  Zeitschrift  der  deutsch,  morgerd.  Oesdlschaft, 
xvL  587V  B^t  the  rendering  should  rather  be  "tripping;" 
for  only  such  little  steps  can  they  take,  owing  to  their  pace- 
chains,  which  join  together  the  costly  foot-rings  (D^P??)  that 
were  placed  above  the  ankle.  With  these  pace-chains,  which 
perhaps  even  then  as  now,  were  sometimes  provided  with  little 
bells,  they  make  a  tinkling  sound, — an  idea  which  is  here 
expressed  by  the  denominative  verb  Day ;  with  their  feet  they 
make  a  tinkling  sound,  clinking  the  ankle-ornaments,  by  placing 
the  feet  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  these  ankle-rings  strike  one 
another.  In  view  of  this  fact,  DHvana  for  IW^^a  is  perhaps 
not  an  unintentional  interchange  of  gender;  they  are  not 
modest  virgines,  but  bold  viragines,  and  thus  in  their  own 
persons  display  a  synallage  generis.     This  coquettish  clinking, 

such  an  extent,  indeed,  did  the  evil  grow,  as  is  well  known,  that  Johanan 
ben  Zaccai,  the  pupil  of  Hillel,  completely  abolished  the  ordeal  of  the 
Sota  {i.e,  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery) ;  his  contemporaries  were 
thoroughly  adulterous  (^o/x«XiV).  Synonymous  with  nppbo  is  jwda, 
a  Latin  epithet  of  Venus,  which  Philoxenus  glosses  by  ^t/^n^  ro<;  ofifAoci ; 
but  a  different  meaning  is  conveyed  by  Cypu,  which  also  is  a  term  having 
reference  to  the  eyes. 
1  The  translation  of  the  Targum  jB|5p  innB3^  is  explained  in  the  same 

way  by  Gesenius  {Thesaurus,  p.  554)  to  mean  dunes  agiiaiUeSy  but  more 
correctly  by  Rashi  to  signify  "putting  on  false  hair- toupees,"  t<nB=nnKB 

'    T  T  T 

(nXEn).    See  Levy's  Targumic  Dictionary,  under  ^pi  L  and  fc<nKB. 
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though  forbidden  by  the  Qoran,  is  still  the  delight  of  women 
in  Moslem  Oriental  countries  at  the  present  day,  as  the 
women  of  Jerusalem  enjoyed  it  in  Isaiah's  days.  Great  is 
the  attractive  influence  of  natural  charms,  especially  when 
enhanced  by  lavish  employment  of  art ;  but  the  prophet, 
blind  to  this  display  of  splendour,  sees  only  the  filthiness 
within,  and  announces  to  the  women  of  rank  a  foul  and  by 
no  means  aesthetic  fate.  The  Almighty  will  smite  with  scab 
the  crown  of  their  head,  from  which  long  hair  now  flows 
down  (nefen  has  i  consecutive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  forms 
the  apodosis ;  the  verb  is  a  "  denominative "  from  insp, 
which  means  the  scab  or  scurf  which  deposits  itself  on  the 
skin) ;  and  Jehovah,  by  delivering  them  over  to  the  violation 
of  and  insult  of  coarse  enemies,  will  uncover  their  nakedness, 
— the  greatest  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  who  covers 
herself  as  carefully  as  possible  from  every  stranger  (xlviL  3 ; 
Nah.  iii.  5  ;  Jer.  xiii.  22 ;  Ezek.  xvl  37).  The  noun  nb  is 
derived  from  a  verb  rfts  (Arab,  fauty  tefdwut,  signifying  inter- 
capedo),  so  that  tf?nB  or  i!?nB  (cf.  Stade,  §  3536,  and,  further, 
jPiK  for  !5^  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  31)  is  thus  a  designedly  disrespectful 
term ;  cf.  nna,  plur.  ninfe,  a  Biblical  and  Talmudic  word  signi- 
fying cardo  femina.  The  Babylonians  read  l^n?  from  riB, 
which  is  rather  derived  from  nna  (cf.  15T ;  also  nna  in  the 
sense  of  xidva,  in  Pesachim  87a;  and  in  explanation  of  this 
passage,  Shdbbaih  626).^ 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  in  vers.  18—23  to  describe 
further  how  the  Lord  will  tear  from  them  their  whole  toilet 
as  plunder  for  their  foes :  "  On  that  day  will  the  Lord  remove 
the  splendour  of  the  ankle-dasps,  and  of  the  forehead-bands,  and 
of  the  crescents ;  the  ear-drops^  and  the  arm-chains,  and  the 
light  veils;  the  tiaras,  and  the  stepping-chains,  and  the  girdles, 
and  the  smelling-bottles,  and  the  amulets  ;  the  finger-rings  and 
the  nose-rings ;  the  gala-dresses,  and  the  sleeved-frocks,  and  the 
wrapping-cloaJcs,  and  the  pockets;    the  hand-mirrors,  and  the 

^  Luzzatto  explains  nb  by  the  Aram.  Kn^B,  '*  forehead ;''  but  this  word, 
the  full  form  of  which  is  KTI^BK*  i^  equivalent  to  tCBtt,  K^BK*  the  face  or 

T  -  T    -  T-     - 

countenance ;  moreover,  the  Syriac  fUt  (whence  comes  I'fiU  =^B7),  which 

Bernstein  regards  as  a  collateral  form  from  /2}m,  q^b,  the  "  mouth/'  is  the 
apocopated  apiit=apa%, 

VOL.  L  I 
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Sindu-covers,  and  tlie  turhans,  and  the  gavze-mantles"      The 
oldest  commentary  on  this  passage,  important  for  the  infor- 
mation it  afTords  regarding  ancient   costumes,  though  itself 
needing   explanation,  is    found    in    the   Jerusalem   Talmud, 
Shdbbath  vi.  4.     Later  writers  who  have  industriously  treated 
of  these  articles  of  female  dress  are  Nic.  Wilh.  Schroder,  in 
his  Comnientarius  de  vestitu  mulierum  Hehraearum  ad  Jes. 
iil   16-24  (Lugd.  Batav.  1745,  4to),  and  Ant  Theod.  Hart- 
mann  (sometime  Professor  in  Eostock),  in  his  work  entitled, 
IHe  ffebrderin  am  Putztische  und  ah  Braut,  1809—10  (3  vols. 
8vo);   cf.  Saalschiitz's  Archdologie  (1885),  chap.  3  of  which 
treats  of  the  dress  of  men  and  women ;  and  Sal.  Bubin,  pK^ 
D^^cnn^l  rnin^  (on  the  luxury,  love  of  show,  and  mode  of  living 
among  the  Hebrew  women  referred  to  in  the  Bible),  in  vol.  L 
of  the  monthly  magazine  called  nnirn  (also  published  sepa- 
rately, Vienna  1870).     [See  also  Keil's  Biblical  Archaeology 
(English  translation,  Edinburgh  1888),  vol.  ii.  142.]     It  is 
not  customary  elsewhere  with  Isaiah  to  be  so  detailed  in  his 
descriptions ;  among  all  the  prophets,  Ezekiel  most  displays 
this  style  of  writing  (see,  for  example,  chap.  xvL) ;  nor  do  we 
find  anything  similar  again  in  other  prophecies  against  women 
(cf.  xxxii.  9  ff.'y  Amos  iv.  1  ff.).     Here  ends  the  enumeration 
of  articles  of  female  finery  and  show ;   and  while  it  forms  a 
trilogy  with  the  enumeration  of  the  props  of  State  in  iii.  1-3, 
and  the  enumeration  in  ii.  13—16  of  persons  and  things  lofty 
and  exalted,  it  has  its  own  special  ground  in  the  boundless 
love   of  ornament  which  had    become   prevalent  especially 
during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  it  is  intended  to 
make  a  serious  impression,  and  yet  show  the  ridiculous  cha- 
racter of  the  unrestrained  luxury  actually  existing ;  for  it  is  the 
prophet's  design  in  this  address  throughout  to  draw  a  sharp 
contrast  between  the  titanic,  party-coloured,  .noisy,  worldly 
glory,  and  the  true  glory,  which  is  spiritual,  gmndly  simple, 
and  shows  itself  in  working  outwards  from  within.     Indeed, 
the  subject  of  the  whole  address  is  the  course  of  universal 
judgment  from  false  glory  to  the  true.     The  general  idea  of 
"  splendour "  or  "  glory "  (iTjKDn),  which  stands  at  the  head 
and  forms  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  already  points  to  the 
contrast  which  follows  in  iv.  2,  with  quite  another  kind  of 
glory. 
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In  explaining  each  particular  term^  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  stating  what  is  most  necessary  and  comparatively 
most  certain  regarding  the  words  which  here  occur.  D^P^y 
(from  D3^,  ^j»Sx.  JjiJ^,  to  bind,  see  the  remarks  on  lix.  5) 
are  rings  worn  round  the  ankles,  and  made  of  gold,  silver,  or 
ivory:  hence  the  denominative  verb  Dsj;  (used  in  ver.  16), 
to  make  a  clinking  sound  with  these  rings.  D^p^lB^  (from 
D2^=^Yl^^  to  weave)  are  bands  woven  of  gold  or  silver  thread, 
worn  on  the  forehead  and  under  the  hair-net,  and  extending 
from  one  ear  to  the  other ;  plausible,  but  less  probable,  is  the 
explanation  current  since  Schroder's  time,  that  the  word  means 
sun-like  balls  (D^p'pc^),  worn  as  ornaments  round  the  neck 
(Arab,  hcmeisa,  stibeisa,  a  little  sun).     D\^''1lS^  are  bulltUae  of 

this  kind,  moon-shaped  ornaments  (Arab,  j^,    Aram.  nnD> 

moon),  fastened  round  the  neck,  and  hanging  down  on  the 
breast  (Judg.  viil  26  ;  cf.  21,  royal  ornaments),  half-moons  or 
crescents  (hildlat),  like  those  of  which  an  Arabic  girl  usually 
possesses  several  kinds,  for  the  hildl  (new  moon)  is  an  emblem 
of  increasing  good  fortune,*  and,  as  such,  the  most  approved 
means  of  warding  off  the  evil  eye.*  rtB03  are  ear-drops 
(found  in  Judg.  viii.  26  as  a  designation  of  the  ornament  worn 
by  Midianite  kings) ;  hence  the  Arab,  munattafa,  a  female 
adorned  with  ear-rings.  T\\'\^  (from  ■^"}K^,  to  twist)  are  chains, 
and  these,  too  (according  to  the  Targum),  chains  for  the  arms, 
or  spangles  for  the  wrists,  corresponding  to  the  spangles  for 
the  ankles ;  the  arm-chain  or  bracelet  is  still  at  the  present 

day  called  »iwdr  (hence  the  denominative  »*m>,  to  present  or 
adorn    with  a  bracelet),     ni^jn   are  veils   (from   '^jn,   Aram. 

*  In  this  sense  tlie  crescent  is  the  sign  (wiism)  with  which  the  tribe  of 
the  Ruwale  mark  their  herds  as  their  property. 

*  "  Amulet "  and  "  talisman  "  are  both  words  derived  from  the  Arabic ; 


/  / 


the  former  comes  from  ^lj<-«»>-    instead  of  the  plural   JiU«>-  (from 

Ji-4^,  to  bear,  carry),  which  is  more  usual  in  this  sense, — see,  however, 
Qildemeister  (in  the  ZeUkhrift  der  deutxh.  morgenl  GeselUchaft,  zxxviiL 
140-1 42X  who  considers  amoletum  an  old  Latin  word  :  the  latter  is  from 

»....iL,  the  Arabic  form  of  TfXir/c««. 
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''P.,  t^jf  Ji «»  J j^>  ^^  ^®  loose  and  flaccid,  to  hang  down  or 
hang  over  loosely);  these  were  more  costly  and  of  better 
quality  than  the  ordinary  veil  worn  by  maidens,  which  is 
called  TVy.  D^??B  are  tiaras;  the  term  occurs  elsewhere  in 
Scripture  only  in  passages  in  which  the  word  is  applied  to 
coverings  for  the  heads  of  men  (the  priests,  the  bridegroom, 
and  persons  of  rank),  nhjry  are  the  stepping-chains  (from 
nnyv,  which  primarily  means  a  step  or  pace ;  then  the  little 
chain  which  makes  the  pace  short  and  elegant).  D^^?  (from 
"i^i^,  to  gird)  are  dress  girdles,  such  as  the  bride  wears  on  the 
marriage-day  (cf.  Jer.  ii  22  with  Isa.  xlix.  18) ;  the  Targum 
wrongly  renders  i^JTpDpi>5  hair-pins  (KaXa/uBesi).  ^^^.  ^^^  are 
holders  of  scent  {^  being  used  only  here  in  the  sense  of  the 
breath  of  an  aroma).  Luther  appropriately  renders  the  ex- 
pression "  musk-apples,"  i.e.  capsules  filled  with  musk.  D^rn? 
(from  C^np,  to  whisper,  to  work  magically)  are  amulets  worn 
either  as  charms  or  as  a  protection  against  witchcraft,  perhaps 
something  like  the  later  n*iir*Dp  (Shabbath  60a),  ie,  small 
plates  with  an  inscription,  or  small  bunches  of  plant- 
roots  with  sanative  powers,  niyao  (from  y?D,  to  sink  into, 
seal)  are  signet-rings  worn  on  the  finger,  corresponding  to  the 
DTrin  worn  by  men  on  a  string  hanging  down  over  the  breast 
pjKn  ^pn  are  the  nose-rings  in  common  use  from  patriarchal 
times  (Gen.  xxiv.  22)  till  the  present,  generally  put  through 
the  right  nostril,  and  hanging  down  over  the  mouth ;  they  are 
different  from  nn  (a  word  occurring  seven  times),  which  is  the 
ring  put  through  the  nose  of  animals,  though  this  term  is  also 
found  along  with  Dn  in  Ex.  xxxv.  22  as  the  designation  of  an 
ornament^  '^^^W]?  are  garments  such  as  a  person  of  rank 
brings  out  and  presents  to  another, — gala-dresses,  robes  of 
honour  (from  r?^,  f-i->-,  to  draw  out ;  as  a  denominative  verb 

it  signifies  to  put  on    a   gala -dress);  the    Arab,    is   ^ui^ 


/  o  / 


(usually  pronounced  iJ^,  whence  our  "gala,"  Spanish  gala; 
it  does  not  come  from  Jl^  =  ??),  ^^n,  jewellery,  ornaments). 

^  This  DT9  signifies  aUo  an  ear-ring,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  called 
^ay  by  way  of  distinction ;  see  the  essay  on  "  Ohrgehange  (D^W)  als 
gotzendienerisches  Gcriith,"  in  (kiger^s  Zeitdchrift^  x.  (1872)  pp.  45-48. 
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nsoj?©  is  the  second  tunic  or  frock,  which  was  worn  over  the 
ordinary  one, — the  Eoman  stola.  nlnaop  (from  new,  to  spread 
out)  are  wrappers  or  broad  wrapping  -  cloths,^  like  the  one 
which  Euth  wore  when  she  crept  close  to  Boaz  in  her  best 
attire  (Euth  iiL  1 5).  D'?'"}n  (here  written  D'?^nri  with  the 
article,  according  to  the  Masora)  are  pockets  into  which 
people  put  money  (2  Kings  v.  23),  which  at  other  times  is 
carried  in  the  girdle  or  in  a  purse  (D**?).  D^Jyl  (according  to 
LXX.  Sia<f)ainj  \aKa>PLtcd,  8C,  ifiaTia)  are  Lacedaemonian  gauze 
or  crape  dresses,  wliich  reveal  rather  than  conceal  the  naked- 
ness (from  nja  in  the  sense  of  laying  bare) ;  Kimchi  (in  his 

Lexicon,  under  n^s)  compares  the  Arab.  ^j1l:>^,  a  transparent 

dress ;  but  the  word  is  more  certainly  mirrors  with  handles, 

polished  plates  of  metal  (from  n^a,  l^^  ij^>  ^^  ^^^  primary 

sense  of  making  smooth),  for  1^71'  elsewhere  signifies  a  smooth 
table,  as  in  the  later  Hebrew  it  means  the  empty  space  on 
the  page  of  a  book,  the  margin.'  D^?^ip  are  veils  or  coverings 
made  of  the  finest  linen,  perhaps  of  Sindu  or  Hindu  texture 
(aivSove^) ;  for  Sindu,  the  country  of  the  Indus,  is  the  ancient 
name  of  India  (see  our  commentary  on  Prov.  xxxi.  24).* 
nlD^pv  (from  *l?v,  to  roll  up)  are  the  turbans  or  headbands 
formed  of  cloths  of  various  colours,  twisted  round  the  head. 

*  The  term  nPIBtDD  is  very  commonly  used  in  the  Mishna  and  the 

Gemara  to  signify  a  wrapping-cloth,  such  as  a  bath-sheet,  or  a  cloth  in 
which  articles  (e.g,  the  Levitical  utensils)  are  wrapped  up,  a  cloth  for 
wiping  off  (such  as  a  hand  towel  or  bath  towel);  see,  for  example» 
Kdim  xxiv.  13,  xxviii.  5.  On  the  other  hand,  n*l^nD  has  no  connection 
with  the  Mishnic  term  nibvriD,  which  means  plaited  mats  for  covering 
and  laying  on  the  top  of  an  object,  but  not  for  folding  round  anything. 

*  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  everywhere  explains  D*3  vi  by  n^^?i^3,  and  in 
BereadUth  rahba  c.  19,  p^^3  occurs  as  a  specific  article  belonging  to  the 
class  of  nhiin,  corresponding  to  the  articles  of  male  attire  named  po^p* 

galMe ;  Levy  accordingly  renders  it  by  "  headband,"  and  derives  it  from 
^^3=b^^  But,  as  shown  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  other  passages,  the 
root  does  not  mean  to  roll  or  wind,  but  to  make  smooth,  or  lay  bare. 

*  The  Mishna  {Kelim  xxiv.  13)  distinguishes  between  three  kinds  of 
pnO)  the  material  used  for  bed-clothes,  the  material  used  for  curtains, 
and  that  used  for  embroidering.  The  Sindon  is  pretty  often  mentioned 
as  a  covering  for  the  body  ;  and  in  Menachoth  41a  we  read  KD^p^  KDHD 
Kino^  K^S'IDI)  *Hhe  sindon  is  summer  clothing,  the  sarbal  (cloak)  is 
winter  clothing," — a  passage  which  explains  Mark  xiv.  51  f. 
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ti*Tl"l  (from  TTj  =  nT],  to  spread  out)  are  wide  mantles, 
light  and  loose,  for  throwing  over  the  shouldera  and  the 
body. 

No  mention  is  made  of  stockings  and  pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
the  former  were  not  introduced  into  Western  Asia  from 
Media  till  long  after  Isaiah's  time,  and  a  lady  of  Jerusalem 
needed  a  pocket-handkerchief  as  little  as  one  of  Greece  or 
£ome.  The  aovSdpui  xal  aifiixlvOui  mentioned  in  Acts 
xix.  12  were  not  used  for  cleaning  the  nose.  Nor  did  the 
veil  (burka),  now  commonly  used  for  muffling  the  face,  except- 
ing the  eyes,  form  a  portion  of  female  dress  among  the  ancient 
Israelites.^  The  prophet  mentions  together  twenty-one  articles 
of  personal  adornment,  a  threefold  evil  seven,  especially  for 
the  husbands  of  these  State  dolls.  In  the  enumeration  there 
is  no  order  observed,  —  from  above  downwards,  or  from 
without  inwards ;  there  is  as  little  arrangement  in  it  as  in 
the  whole  array  of  attire  itself. 

When  Jehovah  now  will  take  away  all  this  grandeur  with 
which  the  women  of  Jerusalem  are  laden,  they  will  become 
wretched  -  looking  captives,  disfigured  by  ill  -  treatment  and 
dirt.  Ver.  24  :  "And  instead  of  hcdmy  fragrance  there  will  he 
a  mouldy  smell,  and  instead  of  a  sash  a  rope,  and  instead  of 
artistic  dressing  of  hair  a  baldness,  and  instead  of  a  wide  doak 
a  frock  of  sackcloth,  branding  instead  of  beauty"  Then,  in 
place  of  the  ^^"^  (i.e.  the  odour  arising  from  the  powder  of 
balsam,  and  aromatic  powder  in  general)  there  comes  mouldi- 
ness  (P9,  as  in  v.  24,  the  dust  of  things  that  have  rotted  or 
moulded  away)  from  which  a  dust  may  be  raised,  and  the 
smell  of  which  cannot  but  be  felt ;  and  in  place  of  the  n"j1:n 
(the  beautifully  embroidered  girdle,  Prov.  xxxL  24)  there  shall 
be  napi.  This  word  signifies  neither  a  "  wound "  (as  inter- 
preted by  the  Targum  and  Talmud)  nor  "  rags  "  (the  opinion 
of  Knobel  in  his  first  edition),  —  views  which  find  some 
support  in  the  derivation  from  HPJ  as  meaning  to  smite  through, 
cut  through, — but  it  denotes  the  rope  (as  rightly  rendered  in 

*  Eashi  remarks  on  Shahbath  65a,  "  The  Israclitish  women  in  Arabia 
go  out  veiled  (nli^^jn,  wearing  a  veil  that  muffles  the  countenance),  while 

those  in  India  go  out  nifi^'^B  (with  a  cloak  fastened  together  above,  about 

the  mouthy 
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the  LXX.  Vulgate,  and  Syriac)  which  is  thrown  over  them  as 
prisoners :  the  word  is  derived  from  ^i^J,  to  turn  round,  revolve, 
and  is  thus  the  feminine  of  a  masc.  ^PJ  or  ^^^ :  it  is  un- 
necessary to  assume  the  existence  of  a  verb  •"'?p='"'JP,  signifying 
to  twist  (as  is  done  by  Meier,  and  by  Knobel  in  his  second 
edition).*  A  baldness  takes  the  place  of  nK'i^p  ne*}^  (not 
nb^,  so  that  the  second  noun  is  in  apposition,  as  in  the  case 
of  two  indeterminate  notions;  see  also  £zek.  xxii.  18; 
1  Chron.  xv.  19,  etc.;  cf.  also  the  remarks  on  xxx.  20),  t.e. 
not  (as  the  LXX.  renders)  a  golden  head -ornament,  though 
nc'pD  in  other  passages  signifies  embossed  or  carved  work  in 
metal  or  wood:  by  "  artificial  turned -work"  is  here  meant 
hair  either  crisped  with  the  curling-iron,  or  artificially  plaited 
and  set  up,  which  custom  compels  them  to  cut  off  in  times  of 
mourning  (xv.  2,  xxii.  12),  or  which  falls  off  from  them 
through  grief.  A  PP  '^"jinp,  i,e.  a  smock  of  coarse  hair-cloth, 
comes  in  place  of  the  -'^J^ns,  ie.  dress  cloak  (from  ina,  the  root 
of  which  is  riD,  to  be  open,  spreading,  with  the  noun -ending 
il:  Targ.  iriB=K'«7,  pD;  by  the  old  interpreters,  beginning 
with  the  Talmud,  the  word  was  misunderstood,  as  if  it  were  a 
compound  of  ^^3  and  **'?) ;  and  in  place  of  beauty  comes  ^3,  a 
branding  mark  (=  ^3,  the  cognate  form  being  njis^  which 
occurs  in  the  legal  enactment,  Ex.  xxL  25 ;  the  word  is 
derived   from   ni3,   Arab.   ^^,  which  is  especially  used  of 


/   o 


cauterizing  with  the  i^J^,  ie.  red-hot  iron,  as  practised  by 

surgeons),  which  is  burnt  by  the  conquerors  into  their  fore- 
head, though  proud  and  beautiful  as  Juno's.     For  ^3  (Arab. 

<)  is  a  noun,'  not  a  particle,  as  in  Jer.  ii.  34 ;  in  correct 

codices  it  stands  without  Maqqeph,  and  with  Tifcha,  but  r\rm 
with  MercJia,  and  the  first  letter  of  this  word  with  Dagesh. 

*  Of  cognate  origin  perhaps  is  the  Arab,  nukba  (explained  in  Zamach^ri, 
MokaddimOy  Wetstcin's  edition,  p.  62,  by  the  Persian  mijdn-hendy  a  waist- 
belt),  a  kind  of  apron  fastened  by  means  of  a  drawing-string,  acconling  to 
the  Turkish  Kdrntis.— Ja 

*  In  Arabia  the  application  of  the  Jcej  by  means  of  a  red-hot  piece  of 
iron  (mikwdh)  plays  an  important  part  in  the  medical  treatment  of  man 
and  beast.  One  sees  many  people  who  have  been  burned,  not  merely  on 
the  lepi  and  arms,  but  also  on  the  face  ;  and  the  most  beautiful  horses  are 
generally  disfigured  by  the  kej. 
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The  form  of  the  word  is  like  ^K,  ^V,  %  ^"j,  Job  xxxvii.  11  ; 
along  with  ^1,  Simson  ha-Nakdan  also  compares  V  in  Ezek. 
xxviL  32.  The  inverted  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the 
last  of  the  five  clauses  is  very  effective.  In  the  fivefold 
exchange,  shame  and  sadness  take  the  place  of  the  haughty 
rejoicing  of  luxury. 

The  prophet  now,  by  a  sudden  transition,  directly  addresses 
the  people  of  Jerusalem ;  for  the  "  daughters  of  Zion  "  are  the 
daughter  Zion  in  her  present  degenerate  state.  The  daughter 
Zion  loses  her  sons ;  the  daughters  of  Zion  thereby  lose  their 
husbands.  Ver.  25  :  "  Thy  men  will  fall  hy  the  sword,  and 
thy  heroism  in  the  war"  The  plural  D^nip  (the  singular  of 
which — in  Ethiopic,  mety  "  man  "  in  the  sense  of  husband,  the 
Latin  maritus — ^is  still  found  only  in  the  form  ^p,  with  the 
union-vowel  fl,  as  a  constituent  part  of  proper  names)  is  a 
prose- word  in  the  Pentateuch,  especially  Deuteronomy ;  else- 
where it  is  a  poetic  archaism,  ^'np  is  changed  for  ^nioi, 
"  thy  heroic  power,"  an  abstract  expression  meaning  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  the  same  way  as  robur  and 
robora  are  also  used  in  Latin  (probably  in  like  manner  Jer. 
xlix.  35). 

What  the  prophet  here  predicts  for  the  daughter  Zion  he 
sees  in  ver.  26  as  fulfilled  on  her :  "  Then  will  her  gates  lament 
and  mourn ;  and  she  is  made  desolate ,  sits  down  on  the  earth" 
The  gates  where  the  husbands  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  now 
fallen  in  the  war,  used  at  one  time  to  assemble  in  such 
numbers,  have  been  deserted,  and  in  this  condition  one  as  it 
were  hears  them  complain  and  sees  them  mourn  (xiv.  31; 
Jer.  xiv.  2;  Lam.  i.  4);  and  the  daughter  Zion  herself  is 
quite  vacated,  thoroughly  emptied,  utterly  stripped  of  her 
former  population.  In  this  state  of  saddest  widowhood,  or 
bereavement  of  her  children,  brought  down  from  her  former 
exalted  position  (xlvii.  8)  and  princely  adornment  (Jer. 
xiii  18),  she  sits  on  the  ground  in  the  manner  shown  on 
Roman  commemorative  medals,  struck  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  represented  Judea  as  a  woman  utterly 
crushed  and  in  despair,  sitting  under  a  palm-tree  before  a 
warrior  standing  erect,  while  there  is  inscribed  at  the  side, 
Judaea  capia  (or  devicta).  The  LXX.  translates  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  sense,  koI  KaTa\et(f>dj]<rp  fioprj  teal  eh 
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rtjv  yrjv  iSa<f>ia$i](Trf  (cf.  Luke  xix.  14), — only  3?**;n  is  not  the 
second,  but  the  third  person,  as  also  nn^p  is  third  person  perfect 
Niphal  (for  ^^^),  a  pausal  form,  such  as  is  often  found  also 
with  smaller  distinctive  accents  than  Silluk  and  Athnach 
(here  in  connection  with  Ti/clia,  as  also  in  v.  9,  xxiL  14  ; 
1  Kings  V.  31 ;  Amos  iii.  8).  The  clause  3?^  pN^  follows 
without  any  connecting  particle,  as  is  pretty  frequently  the 
case  when  one  of  the  two  verbs  stands  in  relation  to  the 
other  as  a  closer  specification  which  would  otherwise  be 
expressed  adverbially,  as  for  instance  in  1  Chron.  xiii.  2,  and 
with  inverted  arrangement  of  the  words,  Jer.  iv.  5  ;  cf.  xii.  6  : 
in  her  depopulated  and  therefore  isolated  condition,  or  her 
deprivation  also  of  even  the  most  necessary  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture  (cf.  xlviL  1,  6,  and  the  Talmudic  VD33D  ^p3, 
"  robbed  of  his  property  "),  Zion  sits  on  the  earth. 

When  war  shall  have  thus  unsparingly  swept  away  the 
men  of  Zion,  then  will  arise  an  unnatural  state  of  things : 
women  will  not  be  sought  by  men,  but  men  by  women. 
Chap.  iv.  1 :  "  And  seven  women  shall  lay  hold  of  one  man  on 
that  duy,  saying.  Our  own  bread  will  we  eat,  and  in  our  own 
garments  vrUl  we  clothe  ourselves ;  only  let  thy  name  he  named 
upon  its,  take  away  our  reproach/*  The  division  of  the  chapters 
is  wrong,  for  this  verse  is  the  closing  one  of  the  prophecy 
against  the  women,  and  the  concluding  portion  of  the  whole 
discourse  only  begins  with  iv.  2.  The  present  pride  of  the 
daughters  of  Zion,  every  one  of  whom  deems  herself  the 
greatest,  as  the  wife  of  so-and-so,  and  whom  many  men  now 
woo,  comes  to  an  end  with  the  self-humiliating  fact  that  seven 
of  them  offer  themselves  to  one  man, — any  one, — and  that, 
too,  with  a  renunciation  of  the  claim,  legally  resting  on  the 
husband,  for  food  and  clothing  (Ex.  xxi.  10).  It  is  enough 
for  them  to  be  allowed  to  bear  his  name  (/V  is  employed,  as 
in  IxiiL  19 :  the  name  is  put  upon  what  is  named,  because 
giving  it  its  definiteness  and  its  character);  he  is  to  take 
away  their  reproach  merely  by  letting  them  be  called  his 
wives  (viz.  the  reproach  of  being  unmarried,  liv.  4,  as  in  Gen. 
XXX.  23  the  reproach  was  that  of  being  childless).  Grotius 
appropriately  compares  Lucan  (Pharsalia,  iL  342) :  Da  tantum 
nomen  inane  connubii,  liceat  tumulo  scripsisse  Catonis  Marcia. 
The  number  seven  (seven  women  to  one  man)  is  explained  by 
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the  fact  that  there  is  an  evil  seven  as  well  as  a  sacred  seven 
(for  example,  Matt.  xii.  45). 

With  iv.  1  endlt  the  threaten] ngs  addressed  to  the  women 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  side -piece  which  accompanies  the 
threatenings  against  the  rulers  of  the  nation.  Both  scenes  of 
judgment  are  but  parts  of  the  picture  showing  the  doom  about 
to  fall  on  Jerusalem  and  Judah  as  a  State  or  commonwealth. 
And  even  this  again  is  but  a  part,  namely,  the  central  group 
in  the  picture  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  judgment  about 
to  fall  on  everything  lofty  and  exalted  on  the  earth.  Jeru- 
salem is  thus  the  centre  and  focus  of  the  great  judgment-day 
for  the  world.  In  Jerusalem  there  is  concentrated  the  un- 
godly glory  now  ripe  for  judgment ;  here,  too,  will  concentrate 
the  light  of  the  true  glory  in  the  latter  days.  To  this  pro- 
mise, with  which  the  discourse  returns  to  its  starting-point, 
the  prophet  now  passes  directly.  But  indeed  no  tmnsition- 
stage  is  needed  ;  for  the  judgment  in  itself  is  the  medium  of 
salvation.  Jerusalem  is  sifted  by  being  judged  ;  and  by  being 
sifted  it  is  delivered,  pardoned,  glorified.  In  this  sense  the 
prophet  proceeds,  with  the  words  "  on  that  day,"  to  describe 
the  one  great  day  of  God  at  the  end  of  time  (not  a  day  of 
twenty-four  hours  any  more  than  the  seven  days  of  creation) 
in  its  leading  features,  as  beginning  with  judgment  but 
bringing  deliverance.  Ver.  2  :  "  On  that  day  will  the  sproiU  of 
Jehovah  become  an  ornament  and  glory,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
earth  pride  and  splendour  for  the  saved  ones  of  Israel**  The 
four  terms  signifying  glory,  here  combined  in  pairs,  confirm 
us  in  the  expectation  that  after  the  mass  of  Israel  have  been 
swept  away  together  with  the  objects  of  their  worthless  pride, 
mention  will  be  made  of  what  will  become  an  object  of  well- 
grounded  pride  for  the  "  escaped  of  Israel "  {ie,  those  who 
have  escaped  destruction,  the  remnant  that  has  survived  the 
judgment).  According  to  this  interpretation  of  what  is  pro- 
mised, it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  the  Church  of  the  future 
itself  that  is  called  "  the  sprout  of  Jehovah  "  and  "  the  fruit 
of  the  earth  "  (the  opinion  of  Luzzatto,  Malbim,  and  Reuss) ; 
moreover,  considering  the  contrast  drawn  between  what  is 
promised  and  what  is  set  aside,  it  is  improbable  that  njn^  npy 
and  n??  '■}?  (not  "  fruit  of  the  ground,"  nonxn  na)  mean  the 
blessing  of  harvest  bestowed  by  Jehovah,  tJie  rich  produce  of 
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the  land.  For  though  "  the  sprout  of  Jehovah  "  may  possibly 
signify  this  (Gen.  xix.  25  ;  Ps.  civ.  14),  and  though  fertility 
of  the  land  is  a  permanent  feature  in  the  promise  regarding 
the  latter  days  (as  seen  in  xxx.  23  ff. ;  Zeeh.  ix.  16  f. ;  cf.  the 
close  of  Joel  and  Amos,  also  the  end  of  Hos.  ii.),  while  it  is 
also  said  that  the  fruitful  fields  of  Israel  will  become  famous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  29 ;  Mai.  iii.  12  ; 
cf.  Joel  iL  17),  yet  this  earthly,  material  good,  of  which,  more- 
over, there  was  no  lack  during  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham, 
was  wholly  unsuited  for  forming  a  contrast  that  would  quite 
outshine  the  worldly  glory  hitherto  prevailing.  Even  after 
granting  what  Hofmann  says,  *'  that  the  blessing  which  comes 
from  the  fields,  as  the  natural  gift  of  God,  may  form  a  con- 
trast with  the  studied  works  of  art  and  articles  imported  from 
abroad  of  which  men  had  hitherto  been  proud,"  yet  what 
Bosenmliller  had  previously  remarked  remains  true,  "that 
the  grandeur  of  the  whole  discourse  is  opposed  to  this  inter- 
pretation." Let  any  one  but  compare  xxviii.  5,  where 
Jehovah  Himself  is  in  like  manner  called  the  glory  and 
ornament  of  the  remnant  of  Israel.  But  if  rrtn^  no^'  is  neither 
the  delivered  remnant  itself,  nor  the  fruit  of  the  field  which 
Jehovah  causes  to  sprout,  it  will  be  the  name  of  the  Messiah : 
such  is  the  view  given  in  the  Targum,  and  such  also  is  the 
opinion,  among  modem  commentators,  of  Eosenmiiller,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Steudel,  XJmbreit,  Caspari,  Drechsler,  Strachey,  and 
de  Lagarde.^  The  great  King  coming  in  the  future  is  called 
npy  (avaroX'q  in  the  sense  of  Heb.  vii.  14),  as  a  Sprout  arising 
from  soil  which  is  at  once  earthly,  human,  and  Davidic, — a 
Sprout  that  Jehovah  has  planted  in  the  earth,  and  causes  to 
burst  through  and  sprout  up  as  the  pride  of  His  congregation, 
which  was  waiting  for  this  heavenly  Child.  In  the  parallel 
member  of  the  verse,  this  Child  is  likewise  called  ^?^?^l  ^";b,  as 
the  fruit  which  the  land  will  bring  forth, — just  as  Zedekiah 
is  called  p^n  jnj  in  Ezek.  xvii.  5,  because  the  same  reasons 

*  In  hi8  SemiHca  (i.  178)  on  this  passage,  this  writer  explains  nin^  HDV 
as  ctvTOfietTttg  <pvi»  and  ei»u0t»  ^ihup7iV(.iitoPy  SO  that,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  15,  it  points  to  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David 
whom  Jehovah  causes  to  be  bom  in  a  time  of  darkness  and  distress,  in 
contrast  with  the  natural  descendant  that  had  become  utterly  useless  and 
worthless. 
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for  which  njn^^  npv  cannot  mean  the  blessing  of  the  fields 
apply  with  like  force  to  pKn  na^  instead  of  which  there 
would  be  used  the  expression  *^^^,^*}  ^"!B,  if  the  produce  of 
agriculture  were  intended, — for  whenever  the  former  expres- 
sion occurs  instead  of  the  latter,  there  is  always  a  probable 
reason  for  the  choice,  as  in  Num.  xiil  20,  26  ;  Deut  i.  25 ; 
cf.  Lev.  XXV.  18  f.  Here,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  say 
"  the  fruit  of  the  ground  "  in  order  to  make  clear  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  "  the  sprout  of  Jehovah,"  for  it  is 
self-evident  that  npiK  means  the  land  of  IsraeL  In  this  way 
therefore  will  the  Messiah  be  the  *'  fruit  of  the  earth  "  as  the 
noblest  fruit  of  the  land  in  the  future, — fruit  in  which  all 
growth  and  bloom  in  the  history  of  Israel  reaches  the  end 
that  has  been  promised  and  appointed  of  God. 

Without  importing  New  Testament  ideas  into  the  passage, 
we  may  nevertheless  account  for  this  double  designation  of  the 
Coming  One  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  endeavour  to  describe 
the  twofold  aspect  of  His  origin  :  on  the  one  side,  He  comes 
from  Jehovah,  and  yet  on  the  other  side  He  is  also  of  earthly 
origin,  by  His  going  forth  from  Israel.  We  have  here  the 
passage  on  the  basis  of  which  npv  has  come  to  be  adopted  in 
Jeremiah  (xxiiL  5,  xxxiiL  15)  and  Zechariah  (iiL  8,  vi.  12) 
as  a  proper  name  of  the  MessiaL  There  is  much  that  com- 
mends itself,  however,  in  Bredenkamp's  interpretation :  "  The 
prophet  here  depicts  the  circle  of  light  forming  part  of  the 
future  glory,  but  not  its  centre.  The  Sprout  of  Jehovah — an 
expression  which  points  to  the  silent  and  mysterious  power 
of  creative  grace — and  the  fmit  of  blessing  with  which  the 
land  is  clothed,  is  the  same  as  is  called  in  Hos.  iii.  5,  '  the 
goodness  of  Jehovah,'  the  good  things  of  the  last  days,  which, 
as  the  gift  of  God,  will  present  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the 
glory  that  has  passed  away."  Nagelsbach  also  understands 
what  is  promised  in  the  sense  of  the  declaration  in  IxL  11. 

Connecting  itself  with  the  expression  b^li^,  no\bB  in  ver.  2, 
ver.  3  goes  on  to  describe  the  Church  of  the  future  :  "  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  whoever  is  left  in  Zion  and  remains  in 
Jerusaiem, — holy  wUl  he  he  called,  every  one  who  is  written 
down  for  life  in  Jertisaiem"  The  keynote  of  the  whole 
verse  is  given  by  the  word  "  holy."  Whereas  formerly,  in 
Jerusalem,   persons   were   distinguished   according   to   their 
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rank  and  their  fortune,  without  regard  to  their  moral  worth 

(iiL  1-3,  10  f.;  cf.  xxxii  5),  "holy"  will  then  be  the  one 

chief  name  of  honour   befitting  every  individual,  inasmuch 

as  the  national  vocation  of    Israel  (Ex.  xix.  6,  etc.)  would 

now  be  realized  in  every  one.  .  Hence  the  expression  "  he 

shall  be  called  "  is  not,  of  course,  equivalent  to  "  he  shall  be," 

but  it  presupposes  this,  as  in  i.  26,  Ixi.  6,  Ixii.  4.     "Holy" 

(8?iTiJ)  means  what  is  separated  from  the  world  and  superior 

to  it;    the  congregation  of    the    saints,  or  holy  ones,  who 

now  inhabit  Jerusalem,  are  what  remain  after  a  smelting ; 

their  holiness  is  the  consequence  of  a  washing.     The  term 

"iKCfin  is  interchanged  with  inljn :  the  former  word  contains  the 

idea  of  intention  as  a  part  of  its  meaning,  and  thus  signifies 

what  has  been  purposely  left  behind ;  the  latter  points  more 

to  the  simple  fact,  and  signifies  what  remains  over  or  is  left. 

The   latter  part  of  ver.   3   declares   the   character  and  the 

numbers  of  those  who  will  constitute  this  *'  remnant  of  grace." 

This  apposition  -  clause  means  something  more   than  those 

who  are  entered  as  living  in  Jerusalem ;  for  f  3ri3  signifies 

not  merely  "  to  inscribe  as "  something,  but  (like  3^3  with 

the  accusative,  Jer.  xxil  30)  "to  inscribe  as  destined  for" 

something.     Whether  we  translate   D^^n^  "for  life"  (as  in 

Dan.  xii.  2),  or — a  less  probable  meaning,  however,  as  the 

form    is   not  D^jn? — "for   living  ones"   (cf.    Ps.    Ixix.    29; 

1  Sam.  XXV.  29),  there  is  always  contained  in  the  expression 

7  3tfi3n  the  idea  of  predestination,  the  presupposition  of  a 

divine  "  Book  of  life  "  (Ex.  xxxiL  32  f. ;  Dan.  xiL   1  ;  cf.  Ps. 

cxxxix.  16  ;  Bev.  xx.  12,  etc.),  and  thus  a  meaning  like  that 

which  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Acts  xiii.  48,  oaot  f^aav 

Terofffiivoi    ek  ^a>rjv  aldvtov.     The  reference  is  to    persons 

who,  on    account  of  the  good  kernel  of  faith  which  is  in 

them,  have  their  names  standing  in  the  book  of  life  as  those 

who  are  to  be  partakers  of  the  life  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 

and  who,  in  accordance  with  this  divine  purpose  of  grace, 

have  been  spared  amidst  the  sifting  judgment     For  it  is 

only  by  passing  through  the  judgment,  which  sets  free  this 

kernel  of  faith,  that  such  a  holy  community  can  be  formed. 

Whether  ver.  4  belongs  to  ver.  3  and  specifies  the  con- 
dition and  the  time  of  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  there  indicated, 
is  a  question  as  difficult  to  decide  as  the  similar  case  in 
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Ps.  Ixiii.  7a.  It  seems  more  likely  and  natural,  however,  that 
ver.  4  is  a  hypothetical  protasis  to  ver.  5 :  the  combination  of 
clauses  will  then  be  like  what  is  found  in  2  Sam.  xv.  33  f.: 
"  When  tlie  Lord  sludl  have  washed  away  the  JUth  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion  and  purged  away  the  Uood-guUtiness  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  midst  of  Jur,  by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and 
the  spirit  of  sifting  ;  then  Jcliovah  creates  "...  Here,  as  in 
xxiv.  13,  D^^  followed  by  a  preterite  forms  the  futurum 
exactum  (Gesen.  §  106.  3c),  and  introduces  that  through 
the  preceding  occurrence  of  which  the  other  is  conditioned. 
The  imperfect  ^l  (Hiphil,  to  wash  or  rinse  away,  as  in 
2  Chron.  iv.  6 ;  Ezek.  xL  38,  to  rinse  oflF;  from  n^"^,  to  push 
away)  likewise  obtains  the  meaning  of  a  futurum  exactum 
through  the  preterite  YU^  (cf.  the  very  same  consecution  of 
tenses  in  vi.  11).  The  double  purification  corresponds  to  the 
two  scenes  of  judgment  described  in  chap.  iiL  The  filth  of 
the  women  of  Zion  is  the  moral  pollution  hidden  under 
their  showy  and  coquettish  finery ;  and  the  bloody  deeds  of 
Jerusalem  are  the  judicial  murders  committed  by  its  rulers 
on  the  poor  and  innocent  This  filth  and  these  spots  of 
blood  the  Sovereign  Suler  washes  and  purges  away  (see 
2  Chron.  iv.  6)  by  the  pouring  out  of  His  Spirit  or  breath 
(xxx.  28)  over  the  men  and  women  dwelling  in  Jerusalem. 
This  breath  is  called  ^^fo  mn,  inasmuch  as  it  punishes  what 
is  evil,  and  *^V^  n^">,  inasmuch  as  it  sweeps  it  away  or  removes 
it  '^V^  is  to  be  explained,  as  in  vi.  13,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  Deut  xiii.  6,  etc.;  cf.  especially  xix.  13,  xxi.  9.  The 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  (which  is  followed  by  the  Vulgate), 
iv  irvevfiaTL  tcava-eto^,  is  based  on  another  meaning  of  the 
verb,  which  not  merely  signifies  to  cut  away,  sweep  away, 
depasture  (iii  14,  v.  5,  eta),  but  also  to  bum,  consume  by 
fire  (xliv.  15,  eta).  The  "spirit"  is  in  both  cases  the  Spirit 
of  God,  which  pervades  and  works  throughout  the  world,  not 
merely  giving  and  sustaining  life,  but  also  destroying  and 
sifting,  as  seems  good  (xxx.  22  f.) ;  and  such  is  the  case 
before  us. 

In  ver.  5,  the  imperishable  glory  is  described  as  breaking 
forth  :  "  And  Jehovah  creates  over  every  spot  of  Mount  Zio7i, 
and  over  her  festal  gatherings,  a  cloud  by  day,  and  smoke,  and 
the  brightness  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night ;  for  over  all  the  glory 
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comes  a  tanofyV     As  the  Israelites  who  had  been  redeemed 
from  Egypt  were  led  and  screened  by  Jehovah  through  the 
day  in  a  smoke-cloud  and  through  the  night  in  a  fire-cloud, 
which  moved  before  them  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  and  floated 
over  them  as  a  roof  (Num.  xiv.   14,  etc.),  —  the  continued 
manifestation  of  His  self -revelation  at  Sinai,  —  so  will  He 
also  shield  the  Israelites  of  the  final  redemption-days,  who, 
because  they  have  no  longer  to  wander,  no  longer  need  the 
pillar  of  cloud,  but  only  the  roof  of  cloud.     Such  a  cloud- 
roof  Jehovah  will  create,  as  the  *'  consecutive  perfect "  ^^^ 
declares.     The  verb  Kn?  (for  the  pre-exilian  use  of  which,  in 
the  sense  of  "  creating,"  we  have  vouchers  in  such  passages 
as   Ex.   xxxiv.    10;   Num.   xvL    30;    Amos  iv.    13;    Deut 
iv.    32)    always    indicates    a   miraculous    divine    production 
having  a  beginning  in  time,  for  even  when  God  does  any- 
thing natural,  such  action  is  in  itself  always  supernatural ; 
here,  however,  the  reference  is  to  a  new  manifestation  of  His 
gracious  presence,  in  a  sphere  exalted    above    the   present 
course  of  nature  and  the  world.     This  manifestation  takes 
the  form,  by  day  (Cheyne  thipks  that  Drt^  has  by  an  over- 
sight been  taken  from  ver.  S),  of  a  cloud,  and  this  too  (as  is 
designedly  made  prominent  by  the  hendiadys  i^^yj  Ijy,  viz.  cloud 
as  regards  form,  and  smoke  as  regards  substance)  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke   (not   a   watery  cloud,  like  those  which  naturally 
cover  the  sky),  and  by  night  in  a  fiery  splendour,  and  this, 
too,  not  a  calm  brightness  resembling  fire,  like  that  of  the 
sunset,  but,  as  shown   by  •^?v'^,  which  here   follows  (as  in 
Lam.  ii.  3  ;  Ps.  cv.  32),  a  brilliantly  flaming  and  therefore  a 
real  and  living  fire.     The  purpose  of  the  cloud  is  not  merely 
to  afibrd  a  shade,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  protecting  wall  (see 
Ex.  xiv.  19)  to  withstand  opposing  influences;  and  the  fire 
is  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light,  but  also  by 
flaming  and  sparkling  to  ward  off  hostile  forces.     But  the 
cloud  and  fire  are  above  all  meant  to  serve  as  a  token  of  the 
near  presence  of  God  and  of  His  goodwill.     In  the  most 
glorious  times  of  the  temple,  a  smoke-cloud  of  this  kind 
filled  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  only  once  (namely  at  the  dedi- 
cation   of   Solomon's  temple,   1   Kings  viii.   10)  the  whole 
building;  but  now  the  cloud,  whose  smoke,  moreover,  still 
changes  into  flaming  fire  by  night,  spreads  over  every  spot 
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(liDD  used  as  the  more  poetic  word  instead  of  fi^pp)  of  Mount 
Zion  and  Zion's  festal  gatherings.  The  whole  mountain  has 
thus  become  a  Most  Holy  Place,  and  is  holy,  not  merely  to 
the  extent  of  its  being  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  but 
wholly  sacred  as  the  meeting-place  of  a  congregation  of  the 
saints.  The  word  ill^^lPP,  or  according  to  another  mode  of 
writing,  •7^'JPP  (a  defective  plural  form,  as  in  Jer.  xix.  8), 
refers  to  Zion.  There  is  no  need  for  taking  this  noun  (as  is 
done  by  Gesenius,  Meier,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Luzzatto)  in  the 
sense  of  "  meeting-halls  " — a  meaning  which  it  has  nowhere 
else  ;  it  may,  however,  also  signify  (as  in  L  13)  the  meetings 
or  assemblies  (cKKXijalai). 

Though  ambiguity  rests  on  the  explanatory  clause  v3"7y  ^a 
nen  ilaa,  this  is  no  reason  for  holding  (as  Cheyne  does)  that 
the  text  has  been  mutilated ;  rather  may  we  suppose  these 
words,  as  a  general  statement,  to  be  a  gloss.  Schegg  and 
others  regard  the  clause  in  this  way,  as  a  locus  communis, 
and  render  it :  "  because,  for  everything  glorious,  protection 
and  covering  are  seemly ; "  and  certainly  nen  bears  the  mean- 
ing of  covering  and  concealing  generally.  As  a  noun,  nan 
in  Ps.  xix.  6,  Joel  ii.  16,  does  not  signify,  as  in  post-Biblical 
Hebrew,  the  nuptial  canopy,  but  the  bridal  chamber,  from  its 
being  concealed.  But  the  verb-forms  nsn,  nam  also  signify 
to  cover,  to  clothe  for  adornment ;  and  in  this  way  the  nan 
hei*e  will  also  serve,  not  merely  for  a  guard  or  protection, 
but  also  as  an  honour  to  the  object  covered.  A  cloud  of 
smoke  and  a  blaze  of  fire  floats  over  Mount  Zion  like  a 
canopy.  (It  is  thus  unnecessary  to  take  nan  as  the  3rd  pers. 
Pual,  inasmuch  as  *^^J^,  which  immediately  follows  in  ver.  6, 
readily  suggests  itself  as  a  word  to  be  supplied.)  The  only 
question  is  whether  *il33"73  means  "every  glory,"  or,  as  in 
Ps.  xxxix.  6,  xlv.  14,  "  pure  glory,  nothing  but  glory."  There 
is  much  that  commends  itself  in  the  view  of  Hofmann,  that 
Jerusalem  is  now  all  glory,  as  its  inhabitants  are  all  holiness, 
and  that  therefore  this  screen  is  spread  out  over  pure  glory ; 
nevertheless  we  prefer  the  former  view,  as  more  in  accord 
with  the  noun -clause.  The  glory  of  which  Zion  has  now 
become  a  partaker  no  longer  suffers  any  decay ;  Jehovah 
acknowledges  it  by  tokens  of  His  gracious  presence,  for 
there  will  henceforth  be  nothing  glorious  in  Zion  over  which, 
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in  the  way  indicated,  there  will  not  be  a  canopy  to  afford 
shade  and  light,  to  cover,  protect,  and  adorn. 

In  this  way,  Zion  becomes  a  safe  retreat  and  shelter  against 
all  adversities  and  misfortunes.  Ver.  6  :  "  And  there  will  be 
a  booth  for  a  shade  by  day  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  a 
refuge  and  hiding-place  from  storm  and  from  rain.'*  Just  as 
in  this  passage,  tlie  place  of  concealment  and  safety  is  also 
called  '"130  in  Ps.  xxxL  21,  Ixxvii.  5.  The  subject  of  the  verb 
rmn  is  not  the  miraculous  roofing,  for  JJ^  (cloud)  is  masculine ; 
and  to  say  of  a  nan  (canopy)  that  it  will  be  a  nsD  (booth)  is 
absurd.  But  n^nn  is  either  used  in  a  pregnant  sense  (as  in  xv. 
6,  xxiiL  13),  so  as  to  mean  "and  there  will  be  a  booth ;"  or 
"  Zion  "  in  ver.  5  is  the  subject.  Considering  that "  Zion  "  is  so 
far  away,  we  prefer  the  former  alternative  ;  the  preservation 
naturally  applies  to  the  dwellers  in  Zion.  Hitzig,  with  whom 
Niigelsbach  agrees,  thinks  the  end  of  ver.  5  should  be  read  in 
undivided  connection  with  ver.  6  ("  for  over  everything  glorious 
will  arise  a  canopy  and  a  booth  for  a  shade  by  day,"  i.e. 
serving  as  such,  etc.).  But  the  combination  of  the  synonymous 
terms  nspi  nan  is  not  in  Isaiah's  style,  and  the  preservation 
from  the  glowing  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  properly  accord  with 
the  inanimate  object  *in3  v3.  With  HDTO  (i,e.  not  f^pno)  from 
npn,  which  is  allied  to  inn  (cf.  the  Assyrian  hasH  and  hdsu), 
"to  flee  for  refuge,"^  ninpp  is  combined  (only  here  in  the 
Old  Testament),  for  the  sake  of  alliteration,  instead  of  "^np, 
which  is  more  frequently  used  by  the  prophets  in  other 
passages,  as  xxviil  17,  xxxii.  2.  The  temporal  adjunct  D0^\ 
"  by  day  "  (which  stands  in  construction  with  ^)P ;  cf.  Ezek.  xxx. 
16),  is  purposely  left  without  a  corresponding  nV?,  "  by  night," 
because  what  is  meant  is  a  place  of  safety  and  concealment 
at  all  times,  whether  by  night  or  by  day.     Instead  of  speci- 

*  This  word  is  shown  by  the  sound  of  its  initial  letter  (h  not  })  to  be 

different  from  the  Arab.    ^a**>-,  from  which  comes  ^»m^\  *U,  the  water 

that  is  preserved  under  or  by  means  of  a  covering  of  sand,  or  by  means  of 
the  rock  below,  from  evaporating  or  oozing  away.  In  a  biography  of 
Mohammed  (MSS.  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Berlin,  Sect.  Wetzst.  ii.  Nr. 

31 IX  it  is  said  in  the  section  on  the  battle  at  Miita :   **  _m*^^  {kisd  or 

Ka9&)  is  a  sandy  spot  under  which  there  is  a  rocky  bottom  ;  if  rain  falls 
upon  this  sand,  the  water  dries  np,  but  the  rock  prevents  it  from  running 
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Tying  the  most  manifold  dangers,  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sun,  storm,  and  rain  are  mentioned  as  examples;  but  it  is 
a  striking  fact  that  the  rain,  which  certainly  is  a  benefit 
earnestly  desired  by  one  in  a  state  of  ^^^n,  i,e.  drought  and 
burning  heat,  is  also  mentioned.  At  the  present  day,  when 
rain  falls  in  Jerusalem,  the  whole  city  leaps  for  joy.  But 
the  effects  of  rain,  especially  of  the  winter  rain  which  suddenly 
pours  down,  are  certainly  very  often  destructive.  The  Jeru- 
salem of  the  latter  days  is  like  Paradise  restored  (Gen.  iL  5  f.) ; 
one  will  not  then  be  any  longer  exposed  to  the  destructive 
changes  of  the  weather.  In  this  way  the  end  of  this  pro- 
phetic address  runs  into  the  beginning.  This  Mount  Zion, 
roofed  over  with  a  cloud  of  smoke  by  day  and  the  shining  of 
a  flaming  fire  by  night,  is  no  other  than  the  mountain  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  which  is  exalted  above  all  mountains,  and 
to  which  the  nations  make  their  pilgrimage ;  and  this  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  holy  within  and  all-glorious  without,  is  no 
other  than  the  place  from  which  one  day  the  word  of  Jehovah 
will  go  out  into  all  the  world.  But  what  kind  of  Jerusalem 
is  that  ?  Is  it  the  Jerusalem  which  is  to  see  the  glorious 
days  of  the  people  of  God  in  this  present  life  (Rev.  xii),  or  is 
it  the  Jerusalem  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  (Eev. 
XX.)  ?  The  proper  answer  is.  Both  in  one.  In  the  vision  of 
the  prophet,  the  Jerusalem  of  the  latter  days  on  earth  and 
Jerusalem  of  the  life  beyond — the  glorified  Jerusalem  of 
earth  and  the  glorified  Jerusalem  of  heaven — are  fused  to- 
gether as  one.  For  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  it  views  the  closing  period  of  the  present  life  and 
the  eternity  that  lies  beyond  as  forming  one  continuous  line, 
and  looks  upon  the  whole  as  if  its  character  were  that  of 
eartL    The  first  cross-line  was  drawn  by  the  New  Testament. 

away,  and  the  sand  keepa  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  drying  it  up ;  if  any 
one  therefore  digs  under  this  sand,  he  finds  water."  According  to  this, 
it  might  appear  that  non  originally  means  to  "  hide  one's  self.''    But  the 
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proper  signification  of  the  old  Arabic  ^am^^   i^**^  ^  ^  draw  out 

(water),  to  exhaust,  empty,  and,  metaphorically,  to  find  out  something 
secret,  to  draw  secret  thoughts  out  of  any  one  by  questions,  etc    The 

water  of  a  ,  ^^^r^  is  gradually  taken  out  from  under  the  sand,  hence  the 
pame. 
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Thb  Judgment  of  Devastation  upon  Jehovah's  Vineyard, 

Chap.  V. 

Concluding  Discourse  of  the  First  Cyde  of  Prophecy. 

The  foregoing  discourse,  at  the  close  of  chap,  iv.,  has  run 
through  all  the  phases  of  prophetic  address;  and  it  has  so 
completely  worked  out  its  fundamental  thought, — the  over- 
throw of  the  false  glory  and  the  establishment  of  the  tnie 
glory  of  Israel,  which  is  realized  through  judgment, — that 
chap.  V.  cannot  be  regarded  either  as  a  continuation  or  as  a 
completion  of  it.  Unquestionably  chap.  v.  contains  various 
allusions  to  chap.  iL— iv.  The  parable  of  the  Vineyard  in 
chap.  V.  1—7  grows  as  it  were  out  of  chap.  iii.  14 ;  and  in 
chap.  V.  15  the  recurrent  verse  or  refrain  of  chap.  ii.  9  is 
repeated,  but  varied  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  chap.  ii.  17. 
Yet  these  and  other  points  of  contact  with  chap.  ii.-iv.  do 
not  prove  that  chap.  v.  was  not  independent,  but  only  that 
the  two  wei*e  written  about  the  same  time.  The  contem- 
porary ciixiumstances  or  situation  of  the  two  discourses  is  the 
same;  and  the  range  of  the  prophet's  thought  from  its 
relation  to  his  surroundings  at  the  time,  is  therefore  closely 
related.  Nevertheless  the  fundamental  thought  which  is 
carried  out  in  chap.  v.  is  an  entirely  different  one.  The 
basis  of  the  discourse  is  constituted  by  a  parable  of 
Israel  as  the  Vineyard  of  Jehovah,  which,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  was  bringing  forth  bad  fruit,  and  therefore  was 
given  up  to  devastation.  What  sort  of  bad  fruit  this  was,  is 
described  in  a  sixfold  woe ;  and  what  kind  of  devastation  it 
wad  to  .be,  is  told  in  the  gloomy  night-like  close  of  the  dis- 
course, which  is  wholly  without  a  promise. 

The  prophet  began  the  first  discourse  in  chap.  L  like 
another  Moses,  and  the  second  not  less  intensely  with  the 
text  of  an  older  prophecy;  and  now  he  begins  this  third 
discourse  like  a  player  who  has  a  crowd  of  people  around 
him,  and  who  with  alluring  words  addresses  and  rouses  up 
himself  and  his  hearers.  Ver.  la :  "  Come,  I  will  sing  of  my 
beloved/ a  song  of  my  dearest  about  his  vineyard!"  The 
winged  rhythm,  the  musical  euphony,  and  the  graceful 
assonances  of  this  invocation  are  inimitable  and  cannot  be 
reproduced   in    a   translation.      The  h  of  ^^^   and   to"»5^ 
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indicates  the  reference :  the  song  refers  to  his  Beloved ;  it  is  a 
song  of  his  dearest  one  himself  about  his  vineyard  (not  of 
his  cousin,  pcUruelis,  as  Luther,  following  Jerome,  translates  it, 
for  nn  signifies  patruits,  uncle,  but  here  the  meaning  is  deter- 
mined by  "i^J  ayainjro^).  The  song  of  the  beloved  one  is  more 
definitely  designated  a  song  of  the  beloved  one  himself ;  it  is 
not  a  song  composed  about  him  or  composed  for  him,  but  a 
song  as  he  himself  has  sung  it  and  has  to  sing  it.  Knaben- 
bauer  rightly  says:  "The  prophet  recites  it  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  God."  Cheyne,  with  Lowth,  conjectures  the 
reading  D^*T  ni^e^ ;  but  this  is  not  appropriate,  for  it  is  not 
a  "  love-song."  The  little  song  is  short,  and  runs  thus,  1&-2 : 
"My  Beloved  Juxd  a  vineyard  on  a  fatly  nourished  mount. 
And  he  dug  it  up  and  cleared  it  of  stones,  and  planted  it  with 
noble  vines,  and  built  a  tower  in  it,  and  also  hetved  out  a  wine- 
press  therein,  and  he  hoped  for  grape-hringing,  hut  it  brougJU 
wildings."  The  vineyard  0*33  (originally  meaning  hill,  like 
the  Assyrian  karmu,  c£  Talm.  D13,  to  heap,  to  heap  up ')  lay 
upon  a  rj^,  ie.  a  mountain  peak  projecting  like  a  horn,  and 
consequently  open  to  the  sunshine  on  all  sides ;  for  ''  apertos 
Bacchus  amat  coUes,"  as  Virgil  says  (Georg.  iL  113).  This 
mountain-horn  or  peak  was  \?fl^,  a  child  of  fatness ;  fatness 
was  innate  in  it,  it  belonged  to  it  by  nature.  19^*,  as  in  chap. 
xxviiL  1 ,  is  used  to  indicate  the  richness  of  a  soil  capable  of 
cultivation.  On  this  vineyard  the  possessor  bestowed  all 
possible  trouble  and  care.  On  account  of  the  steep  side 
of  the  mountain,  the  plough  could  not  be  used ;  and  therefore 
he  dug  it  up,  i,e,  the  soil,  which  was  to  become  the  vineyard, 
with  a  hoe  (PJtV,  to  hoe,  ie.  with  th^  hoe ;  Arab,  mizak,  mizaka, 
to  hand  hoe  in  order  to  make  fertile;  Mishn.,  to  draw  a 
trench  around  something,  whether  a  plant  or  a  place,  wliich 
is  followed  by  the  LXX.,  cf.  Mark  xiL  1 :  xal  ^par/fiov 
ir€pU0f}Ka,  see  Kimchi's  Diet  under  pry).  And  as  he  found 
it  covered  over  with  stones  and  dibris,  he  proceeded  to  get  rid 
of  this  rubbish  by  throwing  it  out  (bgp,  privative  Pi.;  lit.  taking 

to   do   with  stones,  to  clear  of  stones,  like  ^j^*  removing 

sickness,  healing,  cf.  casting  the  skin,  scaling  off,  and  such  like). 

1  The  Gemara,  Shahhath  886,  says  of  the  verb  013  :  "  it  has  the  sense  of 
heaping,  gathermg  **  («in  raaOT  WB^> 
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After  the  soil  had  been  brought  under  cultivation,  he  planted  it 
with  P^p,  the  finest  kind  of  eastern  vine  with  bright-red  grapes ; 
for  it  is  a  colour  word,  not  (like  the  Arab,  naine  of  wine, 
ez-zerkd,  the  bright-blue,  the  bright)  indicating  the  colour  of 

the  drink,  but  that  of  the  grapes  (P^.fe'  =  j^,   to  be  suffused 

with  red,  i.e.  to  be  dark  red,  different  from  Xi,  signifying  to  be 
light  red).  Then,  in  order  to  protect  and  adorn  the  vineyard, 
planted  at  such  cost,  he  built  in  the  midst  of  it  a  tower. 
^.  sets  prominently  forth  that  he  also  hewed  out  a  wine- 
press trough  in  it  (35J,  the  trough  into  which  runs  the  must 
pressed  out  in  the  wine-press  na,  lacfos  in  distinction  from 
torctdar) ;  using  a  rocky  portion  of  the  soil  in  order  that  the 
trough  may  be  the  more  immoveable  and  lasting.  ^B  3vn  has 
not  the  accent  retracted,  as  e.g.  rijn  anw,  Prov.  xiL  1,  xvii.  19, 
and  ^3  )^n,  Ps.  xviii.  20,  because  a  Beth  would  thereby  easily 
become  inaudible,  and  hence  there  is  also  more  firmness 
given  to  avn  by  the  pronunciation  3Vn ;  and  in  like  manner 
in  chap.  x.  15  we  have  ^3  ajjfhn  and  *|rD2i  for  n^9?»  chap. 
xL  14;  cf.  Comm.  on  Ps.  cxxxii.  10.  This  was  a  difficult 
piece  of  work,  as  the  uy\  gives  us  to  understand;  it  was 
difficult,  and  for  that  reason  gave  evidence  of  surest  expecta- 
tion. But  how  utterly  was  this  deceived!  The  vineyard 
brought  forth  no  such  fruit  as  is  expected  from  a  sorek- 
planting ;  it  brought  forth  no  D^?J8  at  all,  i,e.  no  berries  or 
clustei-s  such  as  a  cultivated  vine  bears,  but  it  brought  Q^^s, 
wildings.  Luther  at  first  translated  this  word  as  wild  grapes, 
and  latterly  as  harsh  or  sour  grapes ;  but  they  come  to  the 
same  thing.  The  wild  and  the  noble  vine  are  only  qualita- 
tively different ;  the  vitis  vinifera  is,  like  all  cultivated  plants, 
assigned  to  human  nurture,  under  which  it  becomes  ennobled, 
whereas  growing  in  its  wild  state  it  falls  short  of  its  destina- 
tion. Hence  QT^?  designates  the  small  sour  berries  of  the 
wild  vine  (Rashi :  lambrucJus,  i,e,  berries  of  the  lahrusca),  as 
well  as  those  berries  of  the  noble  vine  which  have  remained 
unripe  and  stunted  (but  which  are  not  like  "^D^,  which  are 
only  not  yet  ripe).^     Such  berries  as  these  were  brought  forth 

^  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  such  stunted  berries  are  called  fC^inK; 
and  in  the  Mishna  (Maaseroth  L  2,  ShebtUh  iv.  8),  fi^K^H  is  the  word 
used  regularly  of  grapes  that  have  become  half-ripe. 
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by  that  vineyard ;  they  were  such  as  are  produced  by  the 
wild  vine,  but  not  such  as  are  to  be  expected  from  the  most 
carefully  cultivated  vines  of  the  noblest  sort. 

The  Song  of  the  Beloved  One,  so  sorely  deceived,  thus  ends. 
The  prophet  recites  it,  and  not  his  dearest  one  himself  ;  but 
because  the  two  are  one  heart  and  one  soul  the  prophet  can 
continue  thus  in  vers.  3  and  4  :  "  And  now,  ye  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  "pray  you,  "between  me  and 
my  Vineyard  !  WTuU  was  there  farther  to  do  for  my  Vineyard 
which  I  did  not  do  for  it  t  Why  hoped  I  for  the  bringing  of 
grapes,  and  it  brought  wildings  f  "  The  person  of  the  Beloved 
may  already  be  discerned,  from  the  fact  that  the  prophet 
speaks  as  if  he  were  the  beloved  himself.  The  Beloved  of 
the  prophet  and  Lover  of  the  prophet,  W  and  ih,  is 
Jehovah,  with  whom  he  is  so  united  through  a  unio  mystica, 
elevated  above  earthly  love,  that,  like  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
in  the  primeval  histories,  he  can  speak  as  if  he  were  Jehovah 
Himself  (see  especially  Zech.  ii.  12—15).  To  one  who  has 
insight,  the  parabolical  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  song, 
therefore,  betrays  itself  already  here  ;  and  even  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  and  men  of  Judah  (^^^  and  ^^,  taken 
collectively,  as  in  chap,  viil  14,  ix.  8,  xxii.  21,  cf.  xx.  6), 
who  are  appealed  to  as  adjudicators  or  umpires,  are  not  so 
utterly  stupefied  by  sin  that  they  should  not  perceive  at  what 
the  prophet  was  aiming.  They  are  called  upon  to  decide  on 
which  side  the  guilt  of  this  unnatural  issue  lies,  of  this  nib^ 
of  the  Vineyard,  so  contradictory  to  the  ^K^  of  the  Lord : 
that  instead  of  the  bringing  of  grapes,  which  was  hoped  for, 
it  has  brought  wildings.  On  niJygTnp,  quid  faciendum^  est  ? 
see  Comm.  on  Hab.  i.  17  ;  Ges.  §  132.  1.  Instead  of  (hd^) 
nD7,  we  have  the  more  appropriate  V^'no ;  for  the  latter  asks 
for  the  cansa  effidens,  or  the  cause,  whereas  the  former  asks 
for  the  causa  finalis,  or  the  purposa  The  parallel  passage  in 
chap.  1.  2  resembles  this  passage,  both  in  the  use  of  the  vno, 
and  also  in  the  fact  that  there,  as  well  as  here,  it  relates  to 
both  clauses,  and  especially  to  the  latter  of  the  two.  This 
paratactical  construction  is  also  found  in  the  case  of  other  con- 
junctions, as  in  chap.xii.  1,  Ixv.  12.  They  are  called  upon  to 
decide  and  answer  as  to  this  what  and  wherefore  ;  but  they  are 
silent,  just  because  they  clearly  see  that  they  would  have  to 
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condemn  themselves  (as  David  similarly  condemned  hitnself 
on  the  occasion  of  Nathan's  parable,  2  Sam.  xii.  5).  The 
Lord  of  the  vineyard,  therefore,  again  proceeds  to  speak.  He, 
its  accuser,  will  now  also  be  its  judge. — ^Ver.  5  :  "  Now  then,  I 
will  let  you  know  what  I  wUl  forthwith  do  to  my  vineyard :  take 
away  its  hedge,  and  it  sMll  be  for  grazing  ;  pull  dotvn  its  waU, 
and  it  shaU  be  for  trampling  upon^"  Before  nrijn,  as^  in  chap, 
iii  14,  we  must  imagine  a  pause ;  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard 
breaks  the  silence  of  the  umpires,  which  betrays  their  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  They  shall  hear,  then,  from  Him  what 
He  is  going  to  do  to  His  vineyard  (>  in  *91?p,  as,  for  example, 
in  Deut.  xi.  6).  nbj;  ^jk,  ftu.  instans,  equivalent  to  facturua 
sum  (Ges.  §  134.  2  h).  In  the  following  inf  abs,  the  content 
of  the  "^^f  nx,  id  quod,  is  unfolded.  On  this  explicative  use 
of  the  inf  abs,,  see  chap.  xx.  2,  Iviii  6,  7 ;  in  such  cases  it 
represents  the  place  of  the  object,  as  elsewhere  of  the  subject, 
but  always  in  an  abrupt,  stiff  manner.  He  will  take  away 
the  np^to,  ie.  the  green  thorny  hedge  (Prov.  xv.  19  ;  Hos. 
iL  8  =  '"9^00,  Micah  vii.  4  fr.  '^?^=rpf^,  r^o,  M,  to  hedge  round), 
with  which  the  vineyard  is  enclosed,  and  will  pull  down  the 
■^1?,  ie,  the  low  stone  wall  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Prov.  xxiv.  31 ;  cf. 
Ezra  ix.  9  ending,  according  to  Gheyne,  in  allusion  to  Isaiah's 
parable),  which  had  been  surrounded  by  the  hedge  of  thorn- 
bushes  to  make  a  better  defence,  as  well  as  for  the  protection 
of  the  wall  itself,  more  especially  against  undermining,  so  that 
the  vineyard,  in  consequence  of  this,  is  exposed  to  grazing  and 
trampling  down  (LXX.  KarairaTTifia),  ie,  becomes  an  open  way 
and  resort  for  men  and  beasts. 

Thus  the  unthankful  vineyard  comes  to  an  end,  and  indeed 
to  a  hopeless  end.  Ver.  6 :  "  And  I  will  utterly  ruin  it :  it 
shaU  not  be  pruned,  and  it  shall  not  be  hoed,  and  it  shall  shoot 
up  in  thorns  and  thistles ;  and  I  unll  command  the  clouds  not 

to  rain  rain  over  it,'*    nna=nria  fr.  nia=nna  (c^,  akin  to  "^na, 

JO ),  abscindere,  signifies  the  sharply  cutting  off,  and,  as  the 
action  is  viewed  as  a  quality :  what  is  sharply  cut  off,  abscissum 
prceruptum,  vii.  19,  or  it  is  also  transferred  to  the  result  of 
the    action  :    the    sudden    total    destruction.^     This    is    the 

^  In  the  Arabic,    ^Ua)\>   elbaUa  (Vulg.  haJbatt),  from  the  meaning 
dTm/M»:  (absolutely),  comes  to  be  commonly  used  for  **  surely." 
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meaning  here,  where  ^^  n^?^  is  a  more  refined  expression  for 
the  more  usual  nba  nby,  both  being  construed  with  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  thing  which  is  brought  to  a  total  end.  Further, 
pruning  (idt)  and  hoeing  (ny,  different  from  another  "Viy,  to 
put  in  order,  2  Chron.  xii  33,  38)  with  the  weeding- hoe 
(Tnyp,  vii.  25),  would  not  improve  it,  but  only  bring  new 
disappointments :  it  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  therefore,  that  the 
deceitful  vineyard  shall  shoot  up  thorns  and  thistles  (nb^  is 
applied  to  the  soil,  as  in  chap,  xxxiv.  13  and  Pro  v.  xxiv.  31 ; 
cf.  npy,  Eccles.  il  6,  with  ace.  of  the  object,  according  to  Gres. 
§  138,  1,  2,  applied  here  to  the  exclusively  and  peculiarly 
Isaianic  nj?^  "^^5^).  And  in  order  that  it  may  remain  a 
wilderness,  the  clouds  receive  commandment  from  the  Lord 
not  to  rain  upon  it.  There  can  now  be  no  longer  any  doubt 
who  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  is.  He  is  the  Lord  who  gives 
commands  to  clouds  (cf.  Gen.  il  16),  or  in  respect  to  the 
clouds  (c£  2  Sam.  xiv.  8,  according  to  the  old  interpretation, 
to  the  angels),  and  therefore  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  of  earth. 
It  is  He  who  is  the  prophet's  Beloved  and  dearest  One.  The 
song  which  opened  in  so  loving  and  harmless  a  tone,  has  now 
become  sharply  severe,  and  terribly  repulsive.  The  husk  of 
the  parable,  wliich  has  already  been  broken  through,  now  falls 
completely  off  (cf.  Matt,  xxii  13,  xxv.  30).  What  it  sets 
forth  in  symbol  is  true.  This  truth  the  prophet  establishes 
by  an  open  declaration  in  ver.  7  :  "  Far  the  vineyard  of  Jehovah 
of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  vien  of  Judah  are  the 
plantation  of  His  delight ;  he  waited  for  justice,  and  behold 
rapine;  for  righteousness,  and  beheld  an  ouicry^  The 
conception  is  not  that  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  lets 
no  more  rain  fall  upon  it,  for  this  Lord  is  Jehovah 
(which  is  not  indeed  said  in  what  follows  ^3) ;  but  more 
generally :  this  is  how  it  stands  with  the  vineyard,  for 
all  Israel,  and  especially  the  people  of  Judah,  is  this  vine- 
yard, which  so  bitterly  deceived  the  expectations  of  its  Lord, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  the  vineyard  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and 
therefore  of  the  omnipotent  God,  whom  even  the  clouds 
must  serve  when  He  punishes.  The  ^3  justifies,  as  in  Job 
vi  21,  not  only  the  truth  of  what  was  last  stated,  but  the 
truth  of  the  whole  simile,  including  this ;  it  is  ^3,  eocplic,,  which 
opens  the  epimythion.     "  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  " 
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(rAH2y  'n  tro)  is  the  predicate.  "  The  house  of  Ismel " 
(7Hnfc^^  TV2)  is  the  whole  nation,  which  is  also  symbolically 
represented  in  other  passages  under  the  same  figure  of  a 
vineyard  (chap,  xxvii,  2  sqq. ;  Ps.  Ixxx.,  etc.).  But  because 
Isaiah  is  prophet  in  Judah,  he  applies  the  figure  more  parti- 
cularly to  Judah,  which  is  called  Jehovah's  favourite  planta- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  was  the  seat  of  the  divine  sanctuary  and 
of  the  Davidic  kingdom.  V^}  conct.  along  with  yoj,  like  JP? 
in  Num.  xi.  7,  Ew.  §  213a,  and  O^V^J|J?,  an  abstract  plural  form : 
the  delighting,  from  the  Filpel,  occurring  in  chap.  xi.  8,  in  the 
sense  of  delightful  playing,  literally,  stroking  or  cares.-ing; 
Luther  has  seine  zarte  Feser,  a  term  applied  to  the  vine-shoot 
which  is  planted.  This  makes  it  easy  enough  to  interpret  the 
details  of  the  simile.  The  fat  mountain-peak  is  Canaan, 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (Ex.  xv.  17);  the  digging  up 
of  the  vineyard,  and  clearing  it  of  stones,  is  the  clearing  of 
Canaan  from  its  former  heathen  inhabitants  (Ps.  xliv.  3) ; 
the  sorek-vines  are  the  holy  priests  and  prophets  and  kings 
of  Israel  of  the  better  early  times  (Jer.  ii  21)  ;  the  protecting 
and  ornamental  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  vineyard  is  Jeru- 
salem as  the  royal  city,  with  Zion  the  royal  fortress  (Micah 
iv.  8) ;  the  winepress-trough  is  the  temple,  where,  according 
to  Pa.  xxxvi.  9  (8),  the  wine  of  heavenly  joy  flows  in  streams, 
and  by  which,  according  to  Ps.  xlii.  and  many  other  pass- 
ages, all  the  thirst  of  the  80ul  is  quenched.  The  grazing  and 
trampling  down  are  explained  in  Jer.  v.  10  and  xii.  10.  The 
bitter  deception  experienced  by  Jehovah,  is  expressed  in  a 
play  upon  two  words,  indicating  the  surprising  change  of 
what  was  hoped  for,  into  its  opposite.  The  explanation  which 
Gesenius,  Caspari,  Knobel,  and  others  give  of  HBb^,  as 
** shedding "  =  bloodshedding,  does  not  commend  itself;  for 
even  if  ncD  occurs  once  or  twice  in  the  Arabizing  book  of 
Job  (chap.  XXX.  7,  xiv.  19)  in  the  sense  of  ejpundere,  like 

y^Ain'r  yet  this  verbal  root  is  otherwise  strange  to  the  Hebrew 

(and  the  Aramsean).  Moreover,  nDbo  in  any  case  would  only 
mean  pouring  out,  or  shedding,  and  not  shedding  of  blood ; 
and  although  the  latter  might  indeed  be  possible  in  reference 
to  the  Arabic  saffdh,  saffdk  (blood-shedder,  blood-man),  yet  it 
would  be  an  ellipsis  such  as  cannot  be  substantiated  anywhere 
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else  in  Hebrew  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  nsto,  rendered 
"  leprosy,"  does  not  yield  any  appropriate  sense,  as  (nnpp) 
nnppp  is  never  generalized  anywhere  else  into  the  general 
meaning  of  "  dirt "  (Luzzatto  :  sozzura),  nor  does  it  appear  as 
an  ethical  conception.  We  therefore  prefer  to  connect  it 
with  a  meaning  assuredly  belonging  to  the  verb  HDD  (see  Kal, 
1  Sam.  ii  36;  NipJixd,  xiv.  1  ;  Hithpad,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19), 
viz.  "  to  associate  or  to  join,"  of  violent  annexation,  or  from 
the  root-conception  of  "  snatching,"  and  specifically  "  carrying 
forcibly  away,"  etc. ;  cf.  *1PJ,  ^dk,  »i^d,  ncD.  Hence  we  regard 
the  word  as  denoting  the  grasping  appropriation  and  unjust 
heaping  up  of  worldly  possessions ;  certainly  a  suitable  anti- 
thesis to  t3&trD,  as  n^yy  vox  oppressorum  (not  sanguinis,  which 
would  be  said)  to  n^TV.  The  prophet  depicts,  in  full-toned 
figures,  how  the  expected  noble  grapes  had  turned  into  wild 
grapes,  with  nothing  more  than  an  outward  resemblance 
to  grapes.     The  introduction  to  the  prophecy  goes  thus  far. 

The  prophecy  itself  follows  next,  a  sevenfold  discourse 
composed  of  the  sixfold  woe  contained  in  the  following  vers. 
8-23,  and  the  announcement  of  punishment  in  which  it 
issuea  In  this  sixfold  woe  the  prophet  describes  the  bad 
fruits  individually.  Confirming  our  explanation  of  nefe'p,  the 
first  woe  relates  to  ifKeove^ia,  covetousness  and  avarice,  as 
the  root  of  all  evil. — Ver.  8  :  "  Woe  unto  those  joining  house 
to  house,  who  lay  fidd  to  fieldy  till  there  is  no  more  room,  and 
ye  are  made  to  dwell  alone  within  the  land"  y^j,  as  also  nip,  is 
construed  with  2  in  Judg.  xix.  13  and  Ps.  xcL  10.  The 
participle,  because  equivalent  to  a  relative  clause,  is  continued 
in  the  finite  verb,  as  in  ver.  23  and  x.  1  ;  the  regular 
syntactical  construction  in  cases  of  this  kind  (Ges.  §  134.  2). 
The  preterites  after  ^V  (there  being  two  such  preterites,  for 
DfiK  is  an  intensified  P^  including  the  verbal  idea)  correspond 
to  future  perfects  :  they,  the  insatiable,  rest  not  till,  after  all 
the  smaller  landed  properties  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
them,  the  whole  land  has  become  their  possession,  and  no  one 
besides  themselves  will  be  settled  in  the  land  (Job  xxiL  8). 
Such  covetousness  was  all  the  more  condemnable,  as  the  law 
of  Israel  had  provided  very  stringently  and  carefully,  that  as 
far  as  possible  there  should  be  a  proper  proportional  distribution 
of  the  ground  and  soil  (Num.  xxxiii.  54),  and  that  hereditary 
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family  property  should  be  inalienable.  The  curse  in  Deut. 
xxvii  17  was  directed  against  the  displacing  of  a  boundary 
(in  the  language  of  the  Eoman  law,  Crimen  termini  moti). 
All  landed  property  that  had  been  alienated  reverted  to  the 
family  every  fiftieth  year,  or  year  of  jubilee ;  so  that  aliena- 
tion had  reference  only  to  the  usufruct  of  the  land  till  that 
tima  But  how  badly  the  law  of  the  jubilee  year  was 
observed,  may  be  inferred  from  Jer.  xxxiv.,  according  to  which 
the  law  of  the  manumission  of  Hebrew  bondsmen  in  the 
Sabbatical  year  had  fallen  entirely  into  neglect  The  same 
complaint  which  Isaiah  makes  is  brought  forward  by  his  con- 
temporary Micah,  in  chap.  ii.  2  (cf.  Ps.  xlix.  12  ;  Jobxxii.  8). 
The  announcement  of  punishment  is  also  there  expressed  in 
terms  similar  to  what  we  have  here  in  vera  9  and  10: 
"Into  my  ears  Jehovah  of  hosts:  Truly  many  houses  dwll 
hecome  a  desolation^  large  and  beautiful  ones  without  any  in- 
habitants.  For  ten  yokes  of  vineyard  land  will  yield  one 
pailful,  and  a  quarter  of  seed  com  tvill  bring  forth  a  bushel** 
How  the  prophet  thinks  of  the  nominal  clause.  Into  my 
ears  (or  literally  in  my  ears)  is  Jehovah  -  Zebaoth,  is  made 
clear  from  chap.  xxii.  14 :  He  is  revealing  Himself  there  to 
me.  ^JTK3,  pointed  with  Kamez  along  with  Tifcha,  as  in  that 
parallel  passage,  reminds  us  of  what  is  to  be  interpolated  in 
thought  In  Hebrew,  to  say  into  the  ears  did  not  mean  to 
speak  secretly  and  softly;  but,  as  Gen.  xxiii.  10,  16,  Job 
xxxiii.  8,  and  other  passages  show,  it  means  to  speak  in  a 
manner  that  is  distinct  and  intelligible,  and  which  excludes 
all  misunderstanding.  It  is  true  that  the  prophet  has  not 
Jehovah  now  locally  external  to  him,  but  he  has  Him 
notwithstanding  objectively  over  against  his  own  ego,  and  he 
is  able  to  distinguish  distinctly  the  thoughts  and  words  of 
his  own  ego  from  the  inspeaking  of  Jehovah  which  rises  aloud 
within  him.  This  inspoken  word  tells  him  how  it  will  go 
with  the  rich  insatiable  landowners.  t6"DK  introduces  an 
oath  of  an  affirmative  sense  (the  complete  form  being  ^?«  ^0 
t6"DK),  just  as  Di*,  e,g.  Num.  xiv.  23,  introduces  an  oath  of 
a  negative  sense.  A  universal  desolation  will  ensue;  D^si 
signifies  not  less  than  all,  for  the  houses  (pronounced  bdttim) 
form  altogether  a  great  number  (cf.  D^?l,  chap,  il  3,  and 
iroXKol,  e.g.  Matt  xx.  28).     T\f^  is  double,  and  is  thus  abso- 
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]ately  negative  (so  that  there  is  not  no  inhabitant).  How 
such  a  desolation  of  the  houses  will  come  about,  is  explained 
by  ^3,  beginning  in  ver.  10  :  failure  of  crops  brings  famine, 
and  this  brings  depopulation  of  the  country.  Ten  ^^ov  (with 
Dag,  hne,  Ewald,  §  2126)  of  vineyard  laud  are  ten  pieces  as 
large  as  can  be  ploughed  daily  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  as  is 

shown  by  the  analogous     \^  (jo'jj)>  Pf^'  H?*  which  signifies 

the  plough-span  with  belongings,  and  then  the  field,  and 
particularly  (in  accordance  with  the  Turkish  Kamus)  a  culti- 
vated field  of  the  extent  of  400  roods.  On  the  assumption 
that  vineyards,  on  account  of  their  many  curves,  are  diflBcult 
to  calculate  by  yokes,  and  that  they  were  never  ploughed, 
Noskowyj  (in  his  treatise,  De  valle  Hadhrartiaut,  1866)  under- 
stands the  meaning  to  be  ten  pieces  of  yoke-like  espaliers  of 
vines  trained  on  cross-laths  (called  vina  jiigata  in  Varro). 
But  1  Sam.  xiv.  14  decides  iox  jugum  (jugertim)  as  a  measure 
of  land.  D^D"a  is  also  applied  to  vineyards  lying  in  the  plain, 
and  TDV  may  be  a  measure  of  corn-land  transferred  to  vine- 
yard land,  which  undoubtedly  was  not  worked  with  the 
plough  but  with  the  hoe.  Moreover,  we  want  the  inter- 
mediate links  requisite  to  furnish  the  proof  that  the  ancient 
Israelites  had  the  same  chief  field-measure  as  the  Bomans.^ 
Thus,  then,  ten  days'  work  will  only  produce  a  single  ria. 
This  measure  of  liquids,  which  first  appears  in  the  time  of 
the  kings,  was  equivalent  to  nfi^K  as  a  dry  measure  (Ezek. 
xlv.  11).  According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  2.  9),  it  con- 
tained 72  Iloman  sextarii,  or  a  little  more  than  83  Berlin 
quarts.  The  "^on  (perhaps  an  ass's  burden,*  cf.  "^ion,  1  Sam. 
xvL  20),  a  dry  measure  generally  called  nb  after  the  time  of 
the  kings,  contained  (according  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  9.  2) 
about  ten  Attic  fjUBifivoi,^  a  fieSifivo^  being  a  little  more  than 
15  pecks.  If  any  one  sowed  150  pecks  of  grain,  not  more 
would  be  reaped  from  it  than  1 5  pecks :  the  harvest  there- 

^  See  on  the  jugerumy  Hultsch,  Griechische  und  rihnikhe  Metroloffie, 
1862,  p.  68  f: 

*  It  Las  been  objected  to  me  tbat,  according  to  Mezia  80a,  a  Ttrh  is 
already  equal  to  ^  *ib™"^ph,  the  amount  of  a  normal  ass's  burden. 

*  Or  rather  7^  Attic  Medimni=10  Attic  Metreti  >■  46  Roman  Modii  ; 
see  Biickhf  Metrologixhe  Untermchungenf  p.  250. 
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fore  would  only  yield  the  tenth  part  of  the  seed  sown,  for 
the  HD^K  is  the  tenth  part  of  non,  or  three  seahs,  the  usual 
minimum  for  one  baking  {e,g.  Matt  xiii.  33).  In  the  trans- 
lation, these  relations  of  measure  could  not  be  exactly  re- 
produced. 

The  second  woe,  to  which  the  curse  falling  upon  the  vine 
cultivation  (ver.  10a)  leads  by  association  of  ideas,  is  directed 
against  the  revellers  who  carry  on  their  indulgence  in  carnal 
security  into  the  dny,  Ver.  11:"  Woe  to  those  who  rise  up 
in  the  early  morning  to  run  after  strong  drink,  who  contintie 
till  late  in  the  evening,  ivine  inflaming  them'*  ^[^  (from 
■^i?3,  bakara,  to  slit,  tear  up,  split)  is  the  break  of  day,  and  *12*J 
(I'rom  ^^^,  to  blow,  sigh)  the  evening  twilight  {Berachoth  3&), 
when  it  begins  to  become  cool  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17),  and  the 
night  into  which  it  passes  (chaps.  xxL  4,  lix.  10).  IHK,  to 
continue  till  late,  as  in  Prov.  xxiii.  30 ;  the  construct  state 
before  words  with  a  preposition,  as  in  chaps,  ix.  2,  xxviii.  9, 
and  often  elsewhere  (Ges.  §  116.  1).  'i??^,  standing  with  p!, 
is  the  general  name  of  all  other  strong  drinks,  especially  of 
wines  made  artificially  from  fruit,  honey,  raisins,  dates,  etc., 
including  barley -wine,  olvo^  Kpl0ivo^,  or  beer  (iic  xpiO&v 
lUOv  in  JEschylus,  Suppl.  930,  elsewhere  called  fipvrov 
fipvTov,  ^vOo^  ^vOo^;,  and  various  other  names),  acquaintance 
with  which  goes  back  to  Egypt,  which  was  half  a  wine 
country  and  half  a  beer  country,  and  is  traceable  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  form  "^^g^  is  formed  like  sjy 
(Arab.  Hnab),  fi-om  13?',  to  intoxicate ;  according  to  the  Arabic, 
literally  to  close  by  stopping  up  C^??,  liD),  ie.  to  stupefy 
(cf.  Hos.  iv.  11).  The  clauses  after  the  two  participles 
indicate  the  circumstances  (chap.  i.  5a)  under  which  they 
run  out  already  in  the  early  morning,  and  remain  sitting 
till  late  into  the  darkness  at  these  tempestiva  convivia  (Cicero, 
De  Sen.  14) ;  they  hunt  after  mead,  they  heat  themselves 
with  wine,  particularly  in  order  to  lull  the  conscience  amid 
their  deeds  of  darkness.  ^ 

Ver.  12  describes  how  these  blind  ones  carry  on  their 
music-making  and  carousing :  "  And  guitar  and  harp,  kettle- 
drum and  flute  and  vnne  is  their  carouse;  but  tJie  uwrk  of 
Jehovah  they  regard  not,  and  the  purposing  of  His  hands  they 
do  not  see.**     Their  carouse  (on'riBte,  only  plural  in  appearance, 
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rather  a  singular,  as  in  Dan.  i.  10,  16,  and  frequently  with  a 
softeneil  ^  of  the  ground  form  ^rtf^=nnrD;  cf.  on  n^y,  chap.  i. 
30,  and  ^''^,  chap.  xxii.  11,  Ges.  §  93,  9)  is  that  and  that, 
1.6.  it  consists  of  such  things,  it  is  composed  of  intoxicating 
music  and  wine.  Knobel  construes  it  thus :  ''  And  there  is 
guitar,  etc.,  and  wine  is  their  drink ; "  but  the  sentence  thus 
divided  becomes  feeble,  and  the  other  mode  of  expression  is 
employed  in  the  Semitic  to  the  widest  extent,  e.ff,  Ezek. 
xxxviil  5,  "  they  all  are  shield  and  helmet,"  i.e.  they  appear 
in  this  armour,     "^^^a,  guitar  (an  onomatopoeic  word  like  "^^3^, 

cataract,  jUuff,  spindle),  is  the  general  name  of  the  instru- 
ments which  have  their  strings  drawn  (upon  a  bridge)  over 
the  sounding-board;  and  b^  (harp  and  lyre)  is  the  general 
name  of  those  instruments  which  have  their  strings  swinging 
freely,  so  that  both  hands  could  at  the  same  time  seize  the 
strings;  ^h  (Arab,  duff.)  is  the  general  name  for  the 
tambourine,  the  drum,  and  the  kettledrum ;  7^?n  (bored 
through)  is  a  general  name  for  the  flute  and  double  flute. 
In  this  rioting  and  revelling  they  have  no  perception  and  uo 
eye  for  the  work  of  Jehovah  and  the  project  of  His  hands. 
This  expresses  in  idea  God's  eternal  counsel  (chap,  xxxvii.  26, 
ver.  19),  which  leads  to  salvation  by  the  circuitous  ways  of 
judgment  (chap.  x.  12,  xxviii.  21,  xxix.  23),  in  so  far  as  that 
counsel  is  realized  in  history  which  is  shaped  by  the  invisible 
interposition  of  God's  hands.  In  their  carousing  and  revel- 
ling they  have  no  sense  for  the  moving  and  working  of  God 
in  history ;  nor  do  they  at  all  observe  the  judgment  which 
is  being  prepared  in  the  present.  And  therefore  will  the 
judgment  fall  upon  them  in  this  blind,  dull,  stupid,  animal 
state. 

Ver.  13 :  "  Therefore  my  people  goes  into  banishment  from 
want  of  knowledge  ;  and  its  glory  turns  into  hungry  ones^  and 
its  tumult  inio  men  vnth  burning  thirst"  As  ]?>  (as  in  chap, 
i.  24)  opens  the  threat  of  punishment,  npj  (to  emigrate, 
properly,  to  lay  bare,  i.e.  the  land)  is  a  prophetic  preterite. 
Israel  must  vacate  his  laud,  must  go  into  exile,  and  moreover 
njn*^^ap.  The  19  of  ^ap  is  causative  as  in  T^^  yap,  Deut 
ix.  28,  cf.  Num.  xiv.  16,  and  also  in  Hos.  iv.  6 :  from  want 
of  knowledge ;  and  to  regard  it  here  as  the  negative  (as  in 
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r^)»  because  njH  is  indeterminate,  is  not  justified ;  and 
besides,  our  view  is  supported  by  nxn  ^^2D,  being  immedi- 
ately joined  to  126  as  a  fundamental  statement  Moreover, 
r\in  ^^30  does  not  signify  "  unawares,"  but  unknowingly  =  un- 
designedly, and  yet  more  frequently  "  in  non-understanding," 
Job  XXXV,  16,  xxxvL  12,  of.  iv.  21.  The  knowledge  which 
they  lack,  according  to  12b,  is  knowledge  of  the  ruling  of 
God  and  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  according  to  which 
calamity  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  wrong-doing.  In 
the  sequel,  W33  and  ^^ion  are,  as  the  predicates  show,  collective 
terms  used  in  a  personal  sense ;  the  former  signifies  the  tiite 
of  the  people  (cf.  Mic.  i.  15),  and  the  latter  the  crowd  that 
lived  in  riot  and  revelling.  The  former  become  3jn  ^np,  men 
of  famine  O?}©,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  30  ;  Job  xi.  11 ;  otherwise 
^|?:»,  2  Sam.  xix.  29,  or  ^33,  1  Sam.  xxvL  16);  and  the  latter 
KDV  nny  (sing,  as  the  subj.),  parched  with  thirst.  Instead  of 
*nD,  the  LXX.  and  Jerome  read  ^np  (dead  ones)  ;  but  the 
reading  adopted  by  Hitzig,  Koorda,  Ewald,  and  Bottcher,  \np 
('HPX  after  Deut.  xxxii.  24,  and  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
parallel  nnv,  is  more  probable;  it  signifies  sucked  out  or 
emaciated  by  hunger,  nmf  (a-Tr.  \ey,)  is  formed  like  opK, 
»^??,  ^!7,  and  other  adjectives  which  express  defects;  the 
place  of  the  i  is  represented  in  such  forms  of  verbs  n^  by  an 
a  that  has  arisen  out  of  ay.  The  debauchees  of  rank  must 
starve,  and  the  low  boon  companions  must  thirst  to  death. 

The  threat  of  punishment  commences  again  with  |?^ ;  it 
has  not  yet  satisfied  itself,  and  therefore  reaches  deeper  still. 
Ver.  14 :  "  Therefore  tlu  undeT'UX>rld  opens  vride  its  throat, 
and  stretdus  its  motUh  immeasurably  wide ;  and  the  pomp  of 
Jerusalem  goes  down,  and  its  tumult  and  uproar,  and  those 
who  are  jubilating  in  it"  The  verbs  which  follow  i?b  are 
prophetic  preterites,  as  in  ver.  13.  The  feminine  suffixes 
attached  to  what  the  lower  world  swallows  up,  do  not  refer 
to  ^^,  but,  as  expressed  in  the  translation,  to  Jerusalem, 
which  is  necessarily  required  by  na  pxn ;  Ti^f  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule,  Dag,  forte  conj.  The  withdrawal  of  the  tone 
from  Vf]  to  the  penultimate  (cf.  YP^  in  Ps.  xviiL  20,  xxii.  9, 
Ezek.  xxiL  25,  whereby  the  Zere,  which  cannot  be  shortened 
into  Segol,  gets  the  checking  Metheg)  is  here  omitted ;  the 
rhythm  thereby  becomes  more  picturesque :    one  hears  the 
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falling  object  rolling  down,  and  at  length  striking  upon  some- 
thing. A  mouth  is  ascribed  to  the  under-world,  also  a  ^^l, 
ie,  a  greedy  soul,  in  which  sense  ^^^  is  applied  metonymicalfy 
sometimes  to  a  thirst  for  blood  (Ps.  xxvii.  12),  and  sometimes 
to  devouring  greed  (chap.  Ivi.  11),  and  even,  as  in  the  present 
passage  and  Hab.  ii  5,  to  the  throat  or  gullet  which  the  soul 
opens  "without  measure"  (cf.  MaL  iii.  10,  ^7t  rT^"*'?,  to  insuf- 
ficiency), when  its  craving  knows  no  bounds  (Psychol,  p.  204). 
One  is  reminded  here  of  Cerberus,  whose  original  was  Egyptian : 
the  devourer  in  Amenthes  (nether-world).^  The  prophet  ap- 
pears to  connect  7iH\^  (which  is  feminine,  like  the  names  of 
countries)  in  thought  with  the  verb  *>WB^  (cf.  Hab.  ii.  5  ;  Prov. 
XXX.  15):  the  God-ordered  accursed  power  which  calls  for 
and  swallows  up  all  that  is  upon  the  earth.  The  idea  of 
"  decision  "  appears  to  be  really  connected  with  the  Assyrian 
hicdu?  But  the  view  always  still  recommends  itself,  which 
holds  that  the  Hebrew  word  starts  from  the  idea  of  sinking 
or  depth ;  for  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  V^  is  -xaXaVy 
not  to  be  hollow,  as  it  might  appear  after  ?^  (hollowing, 
properly  deepening  of  the  hand),  TiVfo  (hollow  way,  properly 
a  sinking  of  the  ground),  b)^^  (excavator  =  cavorum  habitator, 
properly  deepener,  one  who  digs  himself  in).  The  desig- 
nation corresponds  to  the  notion,  universal  in  antiquity,  which 
assigned  Hades  to  the  depths  below  the  upper  world.  As 
God  reveals  Himself  in  heaven  among  blessed  spirits  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  His  love,  so  does  He  revecd  Himself  in 
Sheol,  in  the  darkness  and  fire  of  His  wrath.  And,  with  the 
exception  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  in  the  Old  Testament,  with 
their  singular  departure  from  this  life,  the  way  of  all  mortals 
went  hither,  until  Jesus  Christ  changed  the  dying  of  all 
believers  on  Him  from  a  descent  into  Hades  into  an  ascension 
to  heaven.  But  even  under  the  Old  Testament  the  believer 
might  know  that  whoever  hid  himself  on  this  side  the  grave 
in  Jehovah  the  living  One,  would  retain  his  eternal  germ  of 
life  even  in  Sheol  in  the  midst  of  the  shades,  and  would  taste 
the  divine  love  even  in  the  midst  of  wrath.  It  was  this 
postulate  of  faith  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  fact, 

*  See  Ludw.  Stem,  Ueber  d(u  Ug,  Todtengerichtj  AuBland  1870,  Nr.  46. 
'  See  Alfred  Jereniiafi,  Die  babyl-assyr.  VorMlungen  vom  Leben  wUh 
dem  Todc^  1887,  p.  62. 
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that  already  under  the  Old  Testament  the  aU-comprehending 
range  of  the  idea  of  biKK'  begins  to  be  contracted  into  tlie 
narrower  notion  of  a  limbo  or  fore-hell  (see  Psychol,  p.  415). 
This  is  the  case  in  the  passage  before  us,  where  Isaiah 
predicts  of  everything  of  which  Jerusalem  was  proud, 
and  in  which  it  revelled,  including  the  jubilating  persons 
themselves,  descent  into  Hades ;  just  as  the  Korahite  author 
of  Ps.  xlix.  wrote  (ver.  14)  that  the  pomp  of  the  godless 
will  be  given  up  to  Hades  to  be  consumed,  without  having 
hereafter  a  place  in  the  upper  world,  when  the  righteous 
will  have  dominion  over  them  at  some  future  time.  Hades 
even    there   is    almost    equivalent   to   the   New    Testament 

The  prophet  now  repeats  a  recurring  thought  of  the  second 
prophetic  discourse  (chap.  iL  9,  11,  cf.  ver.  18).  It  acquires 
here  a  much  deeper  sense,  from  the  connection  in  which  it 
stands.  Vers.  15,  16  :  "  Then  are  mean  men  bowed  daum,  and 
lords  huvibled,  and  the  eyes  of  lofty  men  are  humhled.  And 
Jehovah  of  hosts  shews  Himself  high  in  judgincnt,  and  God  tlu 
Holy  One  hallows  Himself  in  righteousness"  What  had  exalted 
itself  above  earth  to  heaven,  must  go  down  earthwards  into 
helL  The  consecutive  imperfects  exhibit  the  future,  here 
represented  as  historically  present,  as  the  direct  sequel  of  what 
is  also  represented  as  present  in  ver.  14:  Hades  opens  up, 
and  then  both  low  and  high  in  Jerusalem  sink  down,  and  the 
soaring  eyes  now  wander  about  in  a  horrible  depth.  It  is 
the  will  of  God,  who  is  both  exalted  and  holy  in  Himself, 
that  as  the  exalted  One  He  shall  be  exalted,  and  that  as  the 
Holy  One  He  shall  be  sanctified.  But  Jerusalem  has  not 
done  this ;  and  He  therefore  proves  Himself  the  exalted  One 
by  the  execution  of  justice,  and  sanctifies  Himself  (B^p?  is  to 
be  rendered  as  a  reflective  verb,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  23, 
xxxviii.  23,  whereas  the  reading  trnp3  is  the  expression  of  a 
resulting  fact),  by  the  manifestation  of  righteousness,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  people  of  Jerusalem  must  give  Him 
the  glory  against  their  will,  as  Kara^dovio^  (Phil,  il  10). 
Jerusalem  has  been  thus  swallowed  up  twice  by  Hades :  once 
in  the  Chaldean  war,  and  again  in  the  Koman  war.  But  the 
invisible  background  of  the  outward  event  was  the  fact  that 
it  had  already  fallen  under  the  accursed  jiower  of  hell.     Even 
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in  its  outward  reality,  ancient  Jerusalem,  like  the  company  of 
Korah  (Num.  xvi.  30,  33),  has  become  subterranean.  Just 
as  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  ruins  of  which  are  dug  out  of 
the  inexhaustible  mine  of  their  wide-stretching  foundation 
and  soil,  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  so  do  men  walk  about 
in  the  present  Jenisalem  over  ancient  Jerusalem,  which  has 
sunk  beneath  the  ground ;  and  many  an  enigma  of  topography 
will  remain  an  enigma  so  long  as  ancient  Jerusalem  is  not 
scraped  out  of  the  earth  again. 

And  considering  that  the  Holy  Land  is  at  the  present 
time  a  great  pasture-ground  for  tribes  of  Arab  shepherds,  and 
that  the  modern  Jerusalem,  which  has  been  built  out  of 
rubbish,  is  a  Mohammedan  city,  what  ver.  17  prophesies  has 
been  literally  fulfilled  :  "  Avd  lambs  feed  as  upon  their  pasture, 
and  nomad  shepherds  enjoy  the  waste  places  of  the  Mooted  oftvesr 
There  is  no  necessity  to  supply  an  accusative  object  to  the 
verb  ^jn^.  (Knobel  and  others),  namely,  the  devastated  lands 
mentioned  in  the  second  clause  ('ijn,  to  pasture,  as  in  chap. 
XXX.  23),  nor  is  CJ'jaia  that  accusative  (Caspari) ;  but  the 
place  is  determined  by  the  context  thus :  Where  Jerusalem  is 
sunken,  there  lambs  feed  in  the  manner  of  their  own  pasture- 
ground,  i,e.  just  as  if  they  were  in  their  old  accustomed 
pasture  p3^,  as  in  Micah  ii.  12,  from  lan,  the  Targum  word 
for  5n3  in  Exod.  iiL  1,  is  to  drive,  and  ^y^^  is  equivalent  to 
Dinnnp).  The  lambs  meant  are  those  of  the  D^")a  mentioned  in 
the  second  clause,  which  word,  used  so  substantively  as  here 
in  distinction  from  D^")3,  indicates  strangers  putting  up  any- 
where yet  settled  down,  those  roaming  inconstantly  about  or 
leading  a  nomadic  life.  Were  D^J  (cf.  chap.  xi.  6)  referred  to 
the  lambs  themselves,  it  would  be  an  idle  word.  The  LXX. 
translation  has  api/e?,  and  therefore  there  must  have  been 
read  D^")3  or  ^"^^  (which  is  approved  by  Ewald,  Knobel,  Reuss, 
and  Bredenkamp).  But  one  of  the  lines  in  the  prophecy, 
which  is  authenticated  by  the  historical  fulfilment,  is  thereby 
obliterated.  D^np  nia")n  are  the  lands  of  those  who  were 
formerly  full  of  marrow  (i.«.  full-fed,  and  strutting  about  in 
fulness  of  enjoyment),  which  lands  have  now  become  wastes. 
With  ver.  17  the  second  woe  closes.  It  is  the  longest  of 
the  woes.  This  also  confirms  the  fact  that  luxury  was  the 
chief  vice  of  Judah  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  as  it  was  of 
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Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.  (see  Amos  vi.,  where  the  threat  of 
punishment  is  also  the  same). 

The  third  woe  is  pronounced  upon  the  supposed  strong- 
minded  men  who  challenge  the  judgment  of  God  by 
presumptuous  sins  and  blasphemous  sayings.  Ver.  18 : 
**  Woe  unto  those  wlw  draw  criminality  with  cords  of  un- 
righteousness, and  sin  as  vnth  the  cart-rope!'  As  ^?^  is  also 
used  in  Dent  xxi.  3  in  the  sense  of  drawing  at  the  yoke, 
that  is  to  say,  drawing  a  plough  or  cart,  and  as  the  cart  or 
waggon,  n^JJJ  (the  word  commonly  used  for  a  transport  waggon, 
as  distinguished  from  ^?3"3?,  the  state-carriage  or  even  the  war 
chariot),  is  here  expressly  named,  the  figure  might  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  underlies  the  New  Testament  krepo- 
^vyelv  (2  Cor.  vi.  14),  and  to  mean  :  Evil-doing  is  the  burden 
which  they  draw  behind  them  with  cords  of  WK^,  and  sin  the 
waggon  to  which  they  are  harnessed  as  with  (Ewald,  §  2216) 
a  thick  cart-rope  (Hofmann,  Drechsler,  Nagelsbach,  Cheyne, 
and  Knabenbauer).  But  this  is  hardly  the  meaning  of  the 
prophet  The  ^?*fO  thus  put  without  tS'T"?!)}?  presupposes  the 
signification  attrahere  in  itself,  as  in  Ps.  x.  9  ;  Job  xl.  25 
(Knobel  and  most  commentators),  and  it  means  this  in  what 
id  regarded  as  the  closest  parallel,  Hos.  xi.  4  :  I  drew  them 
(ie.  to  myself)  with  man's  bands,  with  cords  of  love.  Breden- 
kamp  says  rightly :  The  actual  drawing  to,  is  in  contrast  to 
the  implied  farness.  ^)f  means  desolation  and  emptiness 
(see  Comm.  on  Ps.  xxvi.  4,  and  especially  on  Job  xv.  31), 
and  in  the  ethical  sense  :  irreligiousness,  unconscientiousness, 
characterlessness.  The  cart-rope  is  an  image  of  the  coarse 
boldness  with  which  they  diligently  draw  to  them  the  sin, 
which  is  here  considered  as  making  them  liable  to  punish- 
ment* They  sin  forgetful  of  duty  and  boldly,  because  they 
set  themselves  in  their  unbelief  above  the  prophetic  threaten- 
ings,  and  look  upon  the  day  of  Jehovah  as  an  idle  terror. 

*  From  this  Isaianic  verse,  which  is  cited  in  Sanhedrin  996  as  n^3pa 
(*.«.  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic  division  of  the  Holy  Scripture!  springs 

the  proverb  ninuya  wn^  1D1D  bax  «^ai3  ^^  c\rh  nun  Kin  Kon  yt^  \r\b^n 

nb^fi] ;  see  Sifri  33a,  ed.  Friedmann.  Hesba  Stretton  has  made  it 
the  motto  of  her  novel,  Cobwebs  and  CabUsy  1882,  where  it  is  rendered : 
Sins  are  at  first  like  cobwebs,  at  last  like  cables.  The  English  cob  corre- 
sponds to  the  Talmudic  t(^313. 
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Ver.  19:"  Who  say,  Let  him  hasten,  Id  him  then  speed  on  his 
work  thai  we  may  see  ;  and  let  the  counsel  of  the  Holy  One  of 
IsTod  now  draw  near  and  come  so  that  we  may  experience  it" 
They  doubt  that  the  day  of  Jehovah  will  ever  come  (Ezek. 
xii.  22 ;  Jer.  v.  12  f. ;  cf.  2  Pet  iii.  3  f.) ;  and  they  go  so  far 
in  their  unbelief  as  to  wish  for  what  they  cannot  and  will  not 
believe,  and  challenge  it  to  come  so  as  to  see  it  with  their 
own  eyes  and  experience  it  (Jer.  xvii.  15  ;  otherwise  than  in 
Amos  V.  18  and  Mai.  ii  l7-iii.  1,  where  this  wishing  does 
not  proceed  from  scorn  and  defiance,  but  from  impatience  and 
littleness  of  faith).  As  the  two  verbs  denoting  haste  are 
used  both  intransitively  (Judg.  xx.  37,  to  make  haste,  to 
hasten)  and  transitively,  the  passage  may  also  be  translated : 
let  his  work  haste,  hurry  itself  on  (Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbreit, 
and  Drechsler) ;  but  we  prefer  the  transitive  sense  in  accord- 
ance with  chap.  Ix.  22.     The  forms  ^f^^l  {Hi.  from  inn= 

Beduin  ^jygl>.,   to   move    oneself    quickly,   to    drive    along; 

DMZ.  xxii.  159  f.)  and  nx^nn  are,  along  with  Ps.  xxiv.  and 
Job  xi.  17,  in  fact  the  only  examples  of  a  voluntative  in  the 
third  person,  strengthened  by  the  ah  of  summons  or  challenge ; 
for  the  imperfects  in  ah  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  20  and  Job  xx.  21 
are  double  feminine  forms  (Ges.  §  48,  3).  The  fact  that  the 
freethinkers  call  God  i^??")^.  K^^i?,  while  they  yet  scx)flF  at  His 
self-attestation  actually  authenticating  this  name,  is  explained 
from  chap.  xxx.  1 1  :  They  take  this  name  of  God  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet,  so  that  their  scorn  applies  to  both  God 
and  His  prophet  at  the  same  time. 

The  fourth  woe  is  expressed  in  ver.  20 :  "  Woe  to  tliose  who 
call  evU  good,  and  good  evil ;  %oho  give  out  darkness  for  light,  and 
light  for  darkness  ;  who  give  oiU  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for 
hitter."  The  previous  woe  had  reference  to  those  who  made 
the  facts  of  sacred  history  the  butt  of  their  naturalistic  doubt 
and  ridicule,  especially  so  far  as  they  were  the  subject  of 
prophecy.  This  fourth  woe  relates  to  those  who  adopted  a 
code  of  morals  that  completely  overturned  the  first  principles 
of  ethics,  and  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  law  of  God ;  for  evil, 
darkness,  and  bitter,  with  their  opposites,  represent  funda- 
mental moral  principles  that  are  essentially  related  (Matt. 
vL  23;  Jas.  iiL   11).     Evil,  as  antitheistic,  is  dark   in   its 
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nature,  and  therefore  loves  darkness,  and  is  exposed  to  the 
punitive  power  of  darkness.  And  although  it  may  be  sweet 
as  regards  its  material  enjoyment,  it  is  nevertheless  bitter, 
inasmuch  as  it  produces  abhorrence  and  disgust  in  the  godlike 
nature  of  man,  and,  after  a  brief  self-deception,  is  turned  into 
the  bitter  woe  of  miserable  consequences.  Darkness  and  light, 
bitter  and  sweet,  therefore,  are  not  tautological  metaphors  for 
evil  and  good ;  but  designations  of  evil  and  good  according 
to  their  essential  natures,  and  their  necessary  and  internal 
effects.  The  ^V^,  with  following  h,  parallel  to  D^p«n  (with 
Merclia,  not  Darga),  has  a  subjective  meaning,  as  in  Job 
xvii.  12. 

The  fifth  woe,  ver.  21 :  "  Woe  unto  those  who  are  wise  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  who  are  'prudent  in  their  own  sight,*'  The  third 
woe  had  reference  to  the  unbelieving  naturalists,  the  opponents 
of  prophecy,  nw33 ;  the  fourth  woe  referred  to  the  moralists, 
who  brought  ideas  into  confusion ;  and  to  this  woe  is  attached 
by  a  closely-connected  thought  the  woe  denounced  upon  those 
whom  want  of  humility  makes  inaccessible  for  the  noan,  which 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  ns^na, — that  wisdom  of  which  the 
fear  of  Jehovah  is  the  basis  (Ps.  cxL  10;  Prov.  i  7;  Job 
xxviiL  28;  Eccles.  xii.  13).  "Be  not  wise  in  thine  own 
eyes,"  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  this  wisdom  (Prov.  iii.  7). 
Upon  this  wisdom  rests  the  prophetic  state  -  policy,  whose 
warnings,  as  we  read  in  chap,  xxviii.  9,  10,  they  rejected  so 
contemptuously.  That  in  this  woe  the  prophet  had  specially 
in  view  the  untheocratic  state-expediency,  is  shown  by  the 
sixth  woe,  which  is  directed  to  the  administration  of  right  in 
the  State. 

The  sixth  woe,  vers.  22,  23  :  "  Woe  unto  those  who  are  heroes 
to  drink  wine,  and  hold  men  to  mix  strong  drink,  who  a>cquit  evil' 
doers  for  a  bribe,  and  take  away  the  rigJUeousness  of  the  righteous 
from  everybody**  We  see  from  ver.  23  that  the  drinkers  in 
ver.  22  are  unjust  judges.  The  threatening  of  these  is  every- 
where Isaiah's  ceterum  censeo  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  also  here 
the  content  of  the  sixth  and  last  woe.  They  are  heroes,  yet 
not  in  avenging  wrong,  but  in  drinking  wine;  they  are 
famous  men,  yet  not  for  deciding  between  guilt  and  innocence, 
but  for  mixing  strong  drink,  that  is  to  say,  with  spices  (so 
Cheyne,    Knabenbauer,    and   others;    cf.  vinum    aromatites. 
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myrrhinum,  aJhsynthUea^  etc.  in  Pliny).^  The  wine  of  the 
Jews  of  the  present  day  in  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  Guthe 
tells  me,  is  always  spiced,  and  it  thereby  acquires  great  power 
of  heating,  and  passes  violently  into  the  blood,  a  fact  which 
agrees  with  the  Dp^Vi^  in  chap.  v.  11.  But  it  always  remains 
questionable  (cf.  on  Song  of  Sol.  vii.  3)  whether  it  is  not 
mixing  with  water  that  is  meant  It  was  an  old  custom  to 
temper  or  dilute  wine  and  other  spirituous  liquors  0?!?,  e,g. 
date  wine  and  cider)  by  an  addition  of  water,  and  to  make 
them  more  agreeable  for  drinking  (Maimonides'  n^i  psn  n^^n, 
vii  9),  which  is  called  ^pp  (in  the  Mishna  ito,  Aboda  zara  58&), 
wherefore  this  verb  also  comes  to  mean  to  pour  in,  to  fill 
up,  chap.  xix.  14  (in  Mishn.  ito),  e.g.  Pesachim  x.  1,  and  else- 
where, and  the  classical  Kepainwvai  and  tcmperare.  Accord- 
ingly ^DO,  ^DDD,  or  iTO  signifies  any  kind  of  fine  tasting  wine 
which  has  been  made  palatable  by  spicing  or  diluting  (Arab. 
chamr  mermUga).  In  such  preparation  of  intoxicating  drinks 
they  are  praiseworthy  and  strong,  and  therefore  the  more 
accessible  to  bribery  for  acquitting  the  guilty  and  condemning 
the  just  (Deut  xxv.  1;  Prov.  xvii.  15);  beclouding  them- 
selves with  strong  drink,  they  become  blind  to  right,  and  get 
bold  for  wrong,  chap,  xxviii.  7  f. ;  Prov.  xxxi.  5.  ^\>V  (Arab. 
*ukb,  whereas  3i?^,  a  heel  =  *akib)  is  an  adverbial  accusative : 
in  compensation  for,  or  for  pay ;  and  ^^p  (which,  as  one  is 
tempted  to  read  Dnp,  belongs,  according  to  the  Masora,  to  the 
misleading  i^dd)  refers  back  distributively  to  D'i?"'!?;  as,  for 
example,  in  Hos.  iv.  8. 

In  the  three  denunciations  of  woes  in  vers.  18-21,  Isaiah 
confined  himself  to  the  mere  unexplicated  *in.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  two  woes  denounced  upon  the  covetous  and  the 
revellers  were  already  expanded  into  a  detailed  announcement 
of  punishment.  But  now,  when  the  prophet  has  reached  the 
bad  judges,  the  announcement  of  punishment  breaks  out  so 
vehemently  that  a  return  to  the  form  of  the  mere  expression  of 
woe  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  To  the  two  therefores,  1??,  in  vers. 
13,  14,  a  third  is  now  added  in  ver.  24 :  "  Tlicrefore  as  fire's 
tongue  devours  stubble,  and  liay  collapses  in  fi^me,  their  root 

*  The  Assyrian  Syllabaries  enumerate  several  kinds  of  such  epiced 
wines,  such  as  karanu  Idni  =  Absinth  wine  (karanu  =tunp,  Aboda  zara 
20a.    CI  Noldeke  in  DMZ.  xxxiiL  331). 
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iviU  become  as  motdd,  and  their  blossom  fly  up  as  dust ;  for 
they  have  despised  the  Torah  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  scorn- 
fully  rejected  the  prodamxition  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israjdr 
The  persons  primarily  intended  are  those  described  iu  vers. 
22,  23,  but  with  an  extension  of  the  range  of  view  to  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  the  vineyard  of  which  they  are  the  bad  fruit. 
The  sinners  are  compared  to  a  plant  which  moulders  both 
above  and  below,  and  therefore  altogether,  into  dust  (cf. 
chap,  xxxvii.  31;  Job  xviii  16;  Amos  ii.  9;  Mai.  iii  19; 
and  the  expression,  "  let  there  not  be  to  hira  root  below  and 
fruit  above,"  in  the  epitaph  on  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
Phenician  king  nTj;3D5r«,  Eimun'azar).  Their  root  moulders 
in  the  earth,  and  their  blossom  (n'}a,  the  same  as  in  chap, 
xviii.  5)  turns  to  fine  dust  which  the  wind  carries  away.  And 
this  transformation  of  root  and  blossom  takes  place  very 
suddenly  as  through  the  force  of  fire.  In  the  expression  /bjo 
^^'Dl  ^^  !^«^?  ^2,  which  consists  of  five  short  words  with  five 
sibilants  (cf.  Jo.  ii.  5),  one  hears  the  crackling  sparks,  the 
lambent  fiame.  When  the  infinitive  construct  is  connected 
with  both  subject  and  object,  the  subject  generally  stands 
first,  as  in  chap.  Ixiv.  1,  but  here  it  is  the  object,  as  in  chap. 
XX.  1  (with  reference  to  the  former,  compare  the  similar 
Arabic  form  katlun  Zeidun  *Amran).  The  infinitive  con- 
struct passes  in  the  second  clause  into  the  finite  verb  just  as 
in  the  similarly  constructed  passage,  chap.  Ixiv.  1.  As  nsT 
has  the  intransitive  meaning  collabi,  either  nnnj  is  a/:c.  loci,  or 
nan?  B^n  is  the  construct  state,  and  means  flame-hay,  ie.  hay 
destined  for  the  flame,  or  going  up  in  flames.*     As  the  reason 

^  In  Arabic  also,  i^ili  signifies  hay  ;  but  in  common  usage  (at  least  in 
Syriac)  it  is  applied  not  to  dried  grass,  but  to  meadow-green  grass  or 
green  barley  :  hence  the  expression  yahusi  here  gives  green  fodder.  Here, 
however,  in  Isaiah,  c^'ts^n  is  equivalent  to  hosts  ydhis,  and  this  is  its  true 

original  meaning.  In  the  time  of  the  kings,  as  is  evident  from  Amos 
vii.  1,  the  growth  of  grass  was  twice  mown,  specially  in  order  to  be  used 
as  fodder  for  cattle  ;  i^'p^  there  is  hay  in  the  proper  sense,  i.e,  grass  for 

fodder  after  the  first  cropping.  In  our  day  it  is  only  in  March  and  April 
that  grass  and  green  barley  are  cut  and  used  as  fodder  ;  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  the  fodder  is  made  up  of  barley  and  chopped  straw  (pn,  I  Kings 

V.  28).  When  grass  is  otherwise  cut,  it  is  used  for  firing.  Stubble  and 
wild  growths,  when  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are  set  on  fire  and  burnt 
to  ashes  (see  James  Neil  in  Jewish  Intelligence,  1886,  pp.  66-69). 
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why  the  plantation  of  Judah  so  suddenly  dies  out,  instead  of 
certain  particular  sins,  there  is  at  once  named  the  sin  of  all 
sins,  the  rejection  of  the  word  of  God  with  the  heart  (dnd), 
and  in  word  and  deed  (}*???).  The  twofold  ^K  and  nw  give 
prominence  to  the  object,  and  the  ^Ki^  ehlp,  changing  with 
'n,  makes  the  sin  appear  all  the  greater,  the  more  exalted 
and  holy  the  God  is  who  reveals  Himself  in  His  word,  and 
who  has,  moreover,  revealed  Himself  to  Israel  as  His  own 
peculiar  people.  No  sooner  has  the  prophet  named  the 
guilty  sin  of  Judah,  than  the  proclamation  of  punishment 
has  also  got  new  fuel,  and  it  flares  forth  anew  in  ver.  25  : 
"  Hlierefare  the  arufer  of  Jehovah  is  kindled  against  His  people, 
and  He  stretches  His  hand  over  it  and  smites  it;  then  the 
mountains  tremble,  and  its  carcase  becomes  like  ovlsweepings  in 
the  midst  of  the  streets, — with  all  this  His  anger  is  not  stilled, 
and  His  hand  reinains  stretcJud  out."  The  last  words  are 
repeated  in  chaps,  ix.  11,  16,  x.  4,  as  a  refrain.  Gheyne 
thinks  with  Ewald,  that  vers.  25—30  had  a  place  originally 
within  chap.  ix.  7-x.  4;  and  Bi*edenkamp  expounds  chaps, 
v.  24,  25,  ix.  7-11.  12-16,  17-20,  x.  1-4,  as  five  con- 
nected strophes.  But  what  could  have  occasioned  their 
separation  from  each  other?  As  chap.  iii.  14  is  a  prelude 
to  chap.  V,  1-7,  this  passage  from  vers.  25—30,  with  the 
formula,  "  with  all  this  His  anger  is  not  stilled  .  .  .  ,"  may 
also  be  a  prelude  to  chaps,  ix.  7— x.  4 ;  and  further,  in  chap. 
V.  15  there  is  repeated  chap.  ii.  9,  17,  without  chap.  v.  and 
chap.  ii.  sq.  therefore  being  a  whole.  The  judgment  upon  Judah 
which  stands  here  before  the  soul  of  the  prophet,  is  certainly  a 
future  and  not  a  past  judgment;  for  the  verbs  after  ]^'bs  are 
like  those  after  the  three  previous  I??,  praett,  prophetica.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  to  interpret  the  phrase, ''  then  the  hills 
tremble,"  as  a  reference  to  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of 
Uzziah  (Amos  i.  1 ;  Zecli.  xiv.  5).  This  judgment  in  the 
near  future  will  consist  in  Jehovah  stretching  out  His  hand 
over  His  people,  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  said,  swinging  it  over 
them  (Luther:  swaying  or  moving  it  hither  and  thither), 
chaps,  xi.  15,  xix.  16,  xxx.  30,  32  ;  and  bringing  it  down 
upon  Judah  with  a  blow,  the  violence  of  which  gets  to  be 
felt  by  the  surroundings  of  nature  as  well  as  by  men.  What 
sort  of  blow  this  will  be,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
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the  corpses  lie  unburied  upon  the  streets  like  the  comraon 
sweepings.  The  reading  nivn  is  to  be  rejected,  for  either 
nivn,  as  the  Complut.,  or  n^v^n,  which  has  the  Masora  oa 
Num.  XX.  39  in  its  favour.  It  at  once  occurs  to  compare 
nrnD3    with    the  Arabic  ktcsdha,  sweepings,  scourings,   from 

a^^,  to  sweep^  to  scour  (see  on  chap,  xxxiii.  12);  but  kicsdha 

is  the  common  form  for  such  refuse  (e,g,  hddma,  nail-paring), 
while  nrnD3  must  mean  swept  out,  and  then  as  there  was  no 
reason  for  using  here  the  form  rno?,  any  more  than  P^^n^ 
)T»n,  ^5^3^^,  nmD3  had  to  be  written.  Hence  the  a  is  to  be 
taken  as  that  of  comparison,  and  nmo  is  to  be  derived  from 
PRO  (verrere),  as  ^np  from  nnp  (l^u»  synonymous  with  ,^:^^). 

It  will  therefore  not  be  a  pestilence  (which,  moreover,  as  a 
stroke  of  God  is  indicated  not  by  nan^  but  1?J),  but  a  carnage 
of  war;  and  in  reference  to  the  still  more  fearful  judgment 
threatened  in  vers.  26  sqq.,  which  is  to  proceed  from  the 
world-power,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy here  indicates  the  bloodshed  brought  about  by  the 
Syro-Ephraimitic  war  in  Judah  (see  2  Chron.  xxviii.  5,  6). 
The  mountains  may  well  have  then  trembled  under  the 
marching  of  troops  and  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  the  felling 
down  of  trees,  and  the  shrieks  of  woe,  and  nature  in  any  case 
had  to  suffer  along  with  what  men  had  incurred ;  for  nature 
is  related  to  man  according  to  God's  creative  order,  as  the 
body  of  man  to  his  soul.  Every  infliction  of  the  wrath  of 
God  which  falls  upon  a  people,  smites  at  the  same  time  the 
land  which  has  deteriorated  with  it ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
mountains  of  Judah  then  quaked,  although  only  to  the  hear- 
ing of  initiated  ears.  But  for  all  this  (^,  notwithstanding,  in 
spite  of,  as  in  Job  L  22),  Jehovah's  anger,  as  the  prophet 
foresees,  will  not  turn  away  as  it  does  when  He  is  satisfied, 
and  His  hand  will  remain  always  still  stretched  out  over 
Judah  in  order  to  strike  again.  */ 

Jehovah  does  not  take  the  human  instruments  of  His 
further  strokes  anywhere  from  Israel  and  the  neighbouring 
peoples,  but  from  the  peoples  in  far-off  lands.  Ver.  26 : 
"  And  He  lifts  up  a  banner  for  the  distant  peoples,  and  hisses 
to  it  from  the  end  of  the  earth ;  and  behold  hurrying  hastHij  it 
comes  hither**     What  the    prophet  here    prophesies  already 
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began  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  But  the  prophecy 
which  starts  with  this  verse  bears  in  it  all  the  possible  marks 
of  being  the  opposite  of  a  vaticinium  post  eventum.  It  is 
properly  only  what  was  threatened  in  Deut  xxviiL  49  sqq. 
(of.  chap,  xxxii.  21  sqq.),  which  is  here  presented  in  a  more 
plastic  form,  but  which  yet  appears  to  the  perception  of  the 
prophet  as  if  emerging  out  of  mist.  God  summons  the  far-off 
peoples;  P^nnp  is  here  and  in  chap.  xlix.  1  virtually  an  adjective, 
as  Jer.  xxiiL  23  it  is  virtually  a  substantive.  It  combines 
the  meanings  from  afar,  as  e,g.  in  chaps,  xxv.  1,  xliii.  6,  and 
far  away,  as  e.g,  in  chaps.  xxiL  3,  xxiiL  6,  cf.  chap.  xvii.  13, 
as  in  Homer,  IxaOeu,  from  far,  may  have  the  sense  of  far  away 
(so  with  the  opposite,  eyyvOev,  near) ;  the  measure  of  length 
being  determined  from  the  terminus  cul  quern  backwards, 
instead  of  from  the  teiminus  a  quo  forwards.  In  this  passage 
and  elsewhere  pimo  has  become  fixed  into  an  expression  of 
distance,  with  the  whence  and  whither  lost  sight  of  (see  on 
chap,  xxxvii.  26).  The  visible  working  of  God  presents 
itself  sensibly  to  the  prophet  in  two  figures.  Jehovah  plants 
a  banner  or  standard  which,  like  an  optical  telegraph,  tells 
the  peoples  still  at  a  far  distance,  like  the  battle-horn,  *>b^k^, 
that  they  are  to  band  themselves  together  for  war.  D3  is  a 
high  staff  with  a  fluttering  banner  (chap,  xxxiii.  23),  set  up 
upon  a  bare  mountain-top  (chap,  xiii  2)  ;  Kfe'J,  in  this  favourite 
figure  of  Isaiah,  alternates  with  D^in.  The  peoples  through 
whom  this  was  first  fulfilled,  were  those  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  These  peoples  are  regarded  as  far  oflT,  dwelling  at 
the  end  of  the  earth  (chap,  xxxix.  3),  not  merely  inasmuch  as 
the  Euphrates  formed  the  boundary  to  the  north-east  between 
what  was  geographically  known  and  unknown  to  the  Israel- 
ites (Ps.  Ixxii.  8;  Zech.  ix.  10),  but  also  inasmuch  as  the 
prophet  has  in  his  mind  a  complex  body  of  peoples  stretching 
away  into  further  Asia.  The  second  figure  is  taken  from  a 
bee-master,  who  entices  the  bees  with  hissing  or  whistling  to 
come  out  of  their  hives  and  settle  on  the  ground ;  as  Virgil 
{Georg,  iv.  54)  says  to  the  bee-master  who  wants  to  make  the 
bees  settle  down :  "  Raise  a  tinkling  sound,  and  beat  the 
cymbals  of  Cybele  round  the  quarter."  ^     Thus  does  Jehovah 

^  This  tinkling  with  scythes  and  cymbals  is  now  regarded  as  of  no  use ; 
see  Gedde's  Apiarium  Anglieum  {1121),  xv.  §  13. 
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entice  the  banded  peoples,  like  swarms  of  bees  (chap.  vii.  18), 
-who  now  swarm  hither,  hurrying  rapidly.  The  plural  passes 
into  the  singular,  for  those  who  are  approaching  appear  at 
first  as  an  indistinguishable  agglomerated  mass ;  but  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  ruling  people  among  the  many  is  fixed  upon. 
The  perception  and  the  expression  are  both  misty,  and  this  is 
quite  characteristic.  With  nsn  the  prophet  points  to  those 
who  step  into  his  circle  of  vision ;  p?  •^^??,  they  are  coming 
on,  t.e.  in  the  shortest  time,  with  quick  feet,  and  the  nearer 
they  come  within  his  view,  the  more  distinctly  can  he  describe 
them. — Ver.  27:  "  There  is  rume  wearied,  and  no  one  siumlling 
among  them  ;  they  give  themselves  no  slumber  and  no  sleep,  and 
to  none  is  the  girdle  of  his  hips  loosed  ;  and  to  none  is  the  thong 
of  his  shoes  rent  asunder"  Notwithstanding  the  long,  far 
march,  there  is  no  one  fatigued,  ^V,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
fall  out  singly  and  remain  behind  (Deut.  xxv.  18  ;  Isa. 
xiv.  31).  There  is  no  b^^;  for  they  march  on,  pressing 
incessantly  forwards,  as  if  on  a  levelled  road  (Jer.  xxxi.  9). 
From  their  eagerness  for  the  conflict  they  do  not  slumber 
(Dy,  mimetic  of  audible  breathing),  to  say  nothing  of  them 
sleeping  (1?^) :  they  do  not  slumber  in  order  to  repose,  and 
they  do  not  allow  themselves  the  usual  night's  rest.  The 
girdle  of  his  armour-shirt  or  coat-of-mail  in  which  the  sword 
is  inserted  (Neh.  iv.  1 2),  is  lacking  in  none ;  not  even  the 
shoe-thong  of  any  one,  with  which  the  sandals  are  fastened 
and  knotted,  is  rent  asunder  (Pi??,  disrampitur).  The  descrip- 
tion of  their  wanting  rest  forms  a  climax  descendcns,  while  the 
representation  of  the  tightness  and  lastingness  of  their  armour 
is  a  climax  ascendens ;  the  two  statements  follow  each  other 
after  the  manner  of  a  chiasmus. 

The  prophet  now  describes  their  weapons  and  war-chariots. 
Ver.  28:  *'  He  whose  arrows  are  sharpened,  and  all  his  lows 
strung ;  the  hoofs  of  his  horses  are  accounted  like  to  flint,  and 
his  wheels  to  the  whirlunnd"  As  perceived  by  the  prophet, 
they  are  moving  always  nearer.  For  they  have  brought  with 
them  pointed  arrows  in  their  quivers  (chap.  xxii.  6).  But  all 
their  bows  are  already  trodden  (which  implies  that,  as  they  were 
in  length  as  much  as  the  height  of  a  man,  this  was  done  by 
means  of  setting  the  left  foot  upon  the  inner  bend) ;  and  the 
fact  shows  that  they  find  themselves  near  their  goal     The 
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right  reading  is  'f'^^f?,  with  Dag.  dirimens  (Gesen.  §  20.  26), 
as,  according  to  Abulwalid,  Kimchi,  and  other  witnesses,  it  is 
also  in  Ps.  xxxviL  15.  As  the  horses  in  ancient  times  were 
not  shod,  firm  hoofs,  SirXai  tcaprepai,  were,  according  to 
Xenophon's  Hippikos,  a  prime  quality  of  a  good  horse.  The 
horses  of  the  enemy  now  drawing  near  to  Judah  have  hoofs 
which  must  be  found  like  flint  (">y,  air.  X€7.=Arab.  zirr,  Syr. 
tarana),  hard,  sharp-cornered  or  sharp-pointed  stone.  Homer 
calls  such  horses  ;^aX/c67roS€<?,  brass-footed.  And  the  two 
wheels  of  each  of  the  war-chariots,  in  front  of  which  the 
horses  are  harnessed,  turn  with  such  rushing  rapidity,  and 
throw  everything  down  before  them  with  such  violence,  not 
merely  as  if  the  whirlwind  drove,  but  as  if  they  were  the 
whirlwind  itself  (chap.  IxvL  15  ;  Jer.  iv.  13).  Nahum  com- 
pares them  to  flashes  of  lightning,  chap.  iL  5. — ^Thus  far  the 
description  of  the  prophet  moves  on  as  if  in  double  quick 
marches,  through  clauses  consisting  of  from  two  to  four  words. 
Now  the  description  becomes  heavy  and  stealthy,  and  then 
springs,  in  a  few  sentences,  like  a  carnivorous  beast  upon  its 
prey.  Ver.  29  :  "A  roar  he  raises  like  the  lioness  ;  he  roars 
like  the  lions  and  growls  low, — seizes  the  prey,  carries  it  off,  and 
no  one  rescues,*'  The  imperfects  {Keri,  ^^Y*)>  ^^^^  the  preced- 
ing ^  '""J??^,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  future  (according  to  which 
also  Cfiethib,  iK^,  is,  therefore,  admissible  as  per/,  consec),  hold 
fast  every  separate  factor  of  the  description  for  consideration. 
The  lion  roars  when  he  longs  eagerly  for  prey,  and  such  now 
is  the  battle-cry  of  the  bloodthirsty  enemy,  which  the  prophet 
compares  to  the  roar  of  the  lioness  (^*?^,  Copt,  laboi,  with  the 
feminine  form,  nw  ^),  and  with  the  roar  of  young  lions  full 
of  strength  (Dn*p3).  In  place  of  the  roaring  there  succeeds 
a  growling  (p'^l,  fremitiLS,  Prov.  xix.  12),  when  the  lion  makes 
himself  ready,  and  prepares  to  fall  upon  his  prey.*  And  so 
the  prophet  hears,  in  the  army  thus  ready  for  battle,  a  low, 
evil-foreboding  hum.  But  he  immediately  also  perceives  how 
the  enemy  seizes  his  booty  and  drags  it  irrecoverably  away 
(070^,  properly,  how  he  makes  it  slip  away,  i.e.  brings  it  into 

^  In  Arabic,  en-nehem  is  used  to  signify  greediness  (see  Ali's  Proverbs, 
No.  16). 

'  The  Indo-Qermamc  names  of  the  lion  appear  to  be  connected  with 
K^3^)  perhaps  also  \^jj ;  see  Curtius,  Oriech.  EtymoL  Na  543. 
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a  place  of  safety;  cf.  Micah  vi.  14).  This  prey  or  booty 
is  Jndah.  And  it  adds  to  the  weird,  gloomy  character  of  the 
prophecy  that  the  prophet  does  not  name  Judah.  As  if  he 
was  not  able  to  let  it  pass  his  lips,  this  object  still  remains 
unexpressed  in  ver.  30  :  "And  there  is  a  deep  moaning  aver 
it  in  that  day,  like  the  moaning  of  the  sea ;  and  he  looks  to  the 
earth,  and  behold  darkness — tribulation  and  light — it  becomes 
night  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  over  thereJ'  The  roar  of  the 
lion  and  the  surging  of  the  sea  are  so  like  each  other  in  the 

impression  they  make,  that  Sierra  Leone  (Sierra  =  Arab.  i\ 


mountain  chain)  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  those  who 
first  landed  there  took  the  noise  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
steep  shores  for  the  roaring  of  lions.  The  subject  of  d«t3^  is 
the  mass  of  the  enemy;  and  in  the  expressions  vpy  and 
Da?  (with  the  Pi.  used  only  here  instead  of  the  usual  Hi. 
D^an)  the  prophet  has  the  people  of  J.udah  in  view  as  the 
enemy  falls  upon  them  with  a  roar  like  the  sea,  and  thus 
rushes  as  in  sea-billows  over  them.  And  when  the  people 
of  Judah  looked  to  the  earth,  and  therefore  to  the  land  in 
which  they  dwelt,  darkness  presents  itself  to  them, — a  darkness 
in  which  is  swallowed  up  every  friendly  and  smiling  aspect 
formerly  exhibited  by  it  And  what  further  ?  "^Iw  "jy  have 
been  explained  as  moon  (=^'?D)  and  sun  (Jewish  expositors), 
and  as  stone  and  gleam  =  hail  and  lightning  (Drechsler) ; 
but  these  and  similar  explanations  depart  too  far  from  the 
ordinary  usage.  And  the  separation  of  the  words  "^V  and 
t^K,  proposed  by  Hitzig,  Gesenius  {Thesaurus),  Ewald,  Knobel, 
Umbreit,  Schegg,  Meier,  Luzzatto,  Nagelsbach  (who  refers  to 
Job  xviii.  16),  and  Bredenkamp,  so  that  the  one  word  closes  a 
sentence  ("  darkness  of  tribulation  ")  and  the  other  opens  one 
(Cheyne  :  "  yea,  the  light  is  dusk  through  the  clouds  thereof**),  is 
against  the  impression  of  the  connection  made  by  the  two 
monosyllables,  and  which  is  supported  by  the  punctuation. 
However,  we  thus  obtain  a  connected  thought,  as  in  the 
Vulg. :  et  ecce  tenebrae  tribulationis  et  lux  obfenebrata  est  in 
ealigine  ejm  (Jer.).  But  if  "^^fc^J  "^V  are  left  together,  a  still 
more  expressive  meaning  results.  "i^W  "^y  are  tribulation  and 
lighting  up,  the  one  following  the  other  and  passing  over 
into  the  other,  like  morning  and  night,  chap.  xxi.   12.     This 
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pair  of  words  forms  an  interjectional  clause,  which  states  that 
when  the  prophesied  darkness  has  settled  itself  on  the  land 
of  Judah,  this  will  not  jet  be  the  last,  but  that  an  alternation 
of  anxiety  and  a  glimmering  of  hope  will  follow  it,  until  it 
will  have  become  utterly  dark  in  v"^?^"??,  the  clouded  sky 
over  the  land  of  Judah   (0"?'^?,  air.   Xey,,  from  ^IV ;  cf.  ^IJ, 

uJ. J,  to  drop  or  trickle,  whence  also  PBng,  with  which  Jerome 

confounds  it,  and  the  suffix  referring  back  to  n?J,  pN  at  one 
time  denoting  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and  at  another  the  land, 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  earth).  The  prophet  here  prophesies 
that  before  it  comes  to  an  extremity  with  Judah,  approaches 
will  be  made  towards  it  within  which  a  divine  respite  will 
always  again  appear.  Grace  tries  and  always  tries  again  to 
spare,  till  at  last  the  measure  of  sin  is  full,  and  the  period  for 
repentance  has  expired.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
runs  on,  according  to  this  law,  till  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Eomans.  The  Assyrian  troubles,  and  the 
miraculous  light  of  divine  help  which  arose  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  form  the  foreground  of  the  sad 
course  of  history,  which  ever  and  again  awakened  hope,  but 
at  last  ended  in  utter  darkness. 

Thus  closes  the  third  prophetic  discourse.  It  begins  with  a 
parable  which  contains  Israel's  history  in  nuce^  and  closes 
with  an  emblem  which  symbolically  represents  the  gradual 
but  sure  accomplishment  of  the  penal  termination  of  the 
parable.  This  third  discourse  is  therefore  not  less  complete 
in  itself  than  the  second.  The  kindred  references  are 
explained  from  the  contemporary  basis  of  them  being  the 
same,  both  being  grounded  and  founded  upon  the  powerful 
and  rich,  but  also  proud  and  luxurious  Uzziah  -  Jotham 
time  of  peace.  The  terrible  slaughter  in  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  war,  which  broke  out  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Jotham,  and  the  varied  complications  with  the  imperial 
world-power  which  king  Ahaz  introduced,  and  which  issued 
eventually  in  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, — 
the  period  in  the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  or 
great  empires,  to  which  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war  was  the 
prelude, — still  lies  for  the  prophet  in  the  womb  of  the  future. 
The  description  of  the  great  mass  of  people  rolling  over  Judah 
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from  afar  is  couched  in  such  nameless  and  general  terms,  and 
is  80  vague  and  misty,  that  we  cannot  but  say  that  everything 
that  was  to  happen  to  the  people  of  God  on  the  part  of  the 
world-power  during  the  five  great  and  extended  periods  of 
judgment  that  were  now  so  soon  to  commence  (viz.  the 
Assyrian,  the  Chaldean,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the 
lioman),  is  here  unfolding  itself  out  of  the  mist  of  futurity, 
and  presenting  itself  to  the  prophetie  eye  of  the  seer.  Already 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  character  of  the  prophecy  changes  in 
this  respect.  It  is  then  that  the  eventful  relation  of  Israel 
to  the  imperial  power  assumes  its  first  concrete  shape  in  the 
form  of  a  relation  to  Assur  (Assyria).  And  from  that  time 
forth  the  imperial  power  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  is  no 
longer  an  unknown  quantity ;  for  although  the  notion  of  the 
world-power  was  not  yet  embodied  in  Assur,  yet  it  is  called 
-:Vssur,  and  Assur  represents  it.  It  also  necessarily  follows 
from  this,  that  chaps.  iL-iv.,  v.  belong  to  the  time  anterior  to 
Ahaz,  i,e,  to  that  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham.  But  several  puzzling 
questions  suggest  themselves  here.  If  chaps,  ii.— iv.,  v.  were 
uttered  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  how  could  Isaiah  begin 
with  a  promise  (chap.  ii.  1—4)  which  is  repeated  word  for 
word  in  Micah  iv.  1  sqq.,  where  it  is  the  direct  antithesis  of 
the  threat  in  chap.  iii.  12,  which  was  uttered  by  Micah, 
according  to  Jer.  xxvi.  18,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  ?  Again, 
if  we  consider  the  advance  made  in  this  threatening  prophecy 
from  the  general  expressions  with  which  it  eonnnences  in 
chap.  L  to  the  close  of  chap,  v.,  in  what  relation  does  this 
discourse  in  chap.  i.  stand  to  chaps,  ii.— iv.,  v.,  seeing  that 
vers.  7-9  are  not  ideal,  but  have  a  contemporary  historical 
reference,  and  therefore  at  least  presuppose  the  Syro-Ephraim- 
itish  war  ?  And  lastly,  if  chap,  vi  does  really  relate,  as  it 
apparently  does,  to  the  calling  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetic 
otfice,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  singular  fact  that  three 
prophetic  discourses  precede  the  history  of  his  call,  which 
ought  properly  to  stand  at  the  opening  of  the  book  ? 
Drechsler  and  Caspari  have  attempted  to  explain  this  by 
maintaining  that  chap.  vi.  contains  an  account  of  the  call 
of  the  prophet,  who  was  already  installed  in  his  office,  to  a 
particular  mission.  The  proper  heading  to  be  adopted  for 
chap.  vi.  would  therefore  be,  "  The  consecration  of  the  prophet 
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as  the  preacher  of  the  judgment  of  hardening;"  and  if  chap.  vi. 
stands  in  its  true  historical  place,  it  would  contain  the  result 
or  sequel  of  the  preceding  prophetic  preaching.  But  true  as 
it  is  that  the  whole  of  the  central  portion  of  Israel's  history, 
which  lies  midway  between  the  commencement  and  the  close, 
is  divided  into  halves  by  the  contents  of  chap,  vi.,  and  that  the 
significant  importance  of  Isaiah  as  a  prophet  consists  especially 
in  the  fact  that  he  stood  upon  the  boundary  between  these 
two  historic  halves,  yet  there  are  serious  objections  which 
present  themselves  to  such  a  view  of  chap.  vi.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  this  distinctive  importance  may  have  been  given 
to  Isaiah's  calling  and  appointment  at  his  very  first  call 
And  what  Umbreit  says — namely,  that  chap.  vi.  must  make 
the  impression  upon  every  unprejudiced  mind  of  its  being  the 
prophet's  inaugural  vision — cannot  really  be  denied.  But 
the  position  in  which  chap.  vi.  stands  in  the  book  itself 
exercises  an  influence  contrary  to  this  impression,  unless  that 
position  can  be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way.  The  im- 
pression, however,  still  remains  (just  as  at  chap.  i.  7—9),  and 
recurs  again  and  again.  We  will  therefore  proceed  to  chap, 
vi.  without  labouring  to  e£face  it  It  is  possible  that  we  may 
discover  some  other  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  enigmatical 
position  of  chap,  vi  in  relation  to  what  has  preceded  it 

The  Prophet's  Account  of  his  Divine  Mission,  Chap.  VI. 

The  time  of  the  occurrence  narrated  in  the  following 
words :  In  the  death-year  of  the  king  Uzziah,  is  important  as 
regards  the  prophet  himself.  The  statement  thus  made  in 
the  naked  form  in  which  it  is  here  prefixed,  makes  a  mucFi 
sharper  impression  than  if  it  commenced  with  ^^?l  (cf.  Ex. 
xvL  6;  Prov.  xxiv.  27).  It  was  the  year  of  the  death  of 
Uzziah  (as  he  is  also  called  in  2  Kings  xv.  13,  2  Chron. 
chap.  xxvL,  whereas  he  is  called  Azaria  in  2  Kings  xiv.  21, 
1  Chron.  xii.  12,  and  in  cuneiform  inscriptions).  It  was 
therefore  the  year  in  which  Uzziah  was  still  reigning,  although 
his  death  was  at  hand ;  not  the  first  year  of  Jotham's  reign, 
but  the  last  of  Uzziah's ;  for  it  is  more  than  highly  probable 
that  in  the  calculation  of  the  regnant  years  of  the  kings,  tlie 
year  of  the  accession  of  one  king  was  reckoned  to  his  prede- 
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cessor  as  his  last  (Mc.  v.  Niebuhr,  Wellhausen,  Dillraann). 
Consequently,  although  the  first  call  (Heyschius :  rj  ;^6t/>oToi/ia 
rov  irpo^rfTov)  of  Isaiah  is  narrated  in  chap,  vi,  yet  in  the 
superscription  of  chap,  i  the  ministry  of  the  prophet  is 
rightly  dated  from  Uzziah;  for  although  his  activity  under 
Uzziah  was  but  very  short,  yet  it  is  reckoned  as  a  very 
significant  epoch-making  beginning.  It  is  true  that,  according 
to  2  Chron.  xxvi  22,  Isaiah  wrote  a  historical  work  embracing 
the  whole  time  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  he  appeared  in  public  long  before  Uzziah's 
death.  If  he  was  called  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Uzziah, 
then  that  historical  work  was  a  historical  retrospect  of  the 
times  of  Uzziah.  According  to  the  Biblical  statement,  Uzziah 
reigned  fifty-two  years.  This  long  period  was  for  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  what  the  less  lengthened  period  of  Solomon 
had  been  for  the  whole  of  Israel — a  time  of  powerful  and 
happy  peace,  in  which  the  people  were  completely  fiooded 
with  proofs  of  the  love  of  their  God.  But  the  richness  of 
this  divine  goodness  exercised  as  little  influence  over  the 
people  as  did  their  earlier  troubles.  And  now  the  eventful 
change  in  the  relationship  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  occurred  for 
which  Isaiah  was  chosen  to  be  the  instrument,  primarily  and 
before  other  prophets.  The  year  in  which  this  took  place  was 
the  year  of  the  death  of  UzziaL  In  this  year  Israel  as  a 
people  was  given  up  to  hardness  of  heart,  and  Israel  in  the 
mass,  as  a  kingdom  and  country,  was  given  over  to  annihilation 
and  devastation  by  the  imperial  power.  How  significant  is  it 
that,  as  Jerome  remarks  (in  his  Ep.  1%  ad  Damasum),  the 
death  year  of  Uzziah  is  the  birth  year  of  Bomulus,  and  that 
Bome  was  founded  shortly  after  Uzziah's  death  in  754—3 
B.C.! 

In  this  year,  the  prophet  goes  on  to  relate :  "  Tlvcn  I  saw 
the  All' Lord  *  sitting  upon  a  high  and  exalted  throne^  and  His 
shirts  fill  the  temple**  Isaiah  sees,  and,  moreover,  not  when 
sleeping  and  dreaming,  but  God  gives  him  while  awake  a  look 
into  the  invisible  world,  by  opening  within  him  the  inner 
sense  for  the  supersensible,  while  the  external  activity  of  the 
senses  ceases;  and  he  presents  this  supersensible  object  in 
sensible  form  on  account  of  the  spirituo-corporeal  nature  of 

1  [German :  Allherr.-^TR,'] 
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man,  and  bis  limitation  by  the  present  life.  Tliis  is  the  mode 
of  revelation  characteristic  of  ecstatic  vision  (ip  ixaTaaei,  or 
iv  irvevfjuiTi),  Isaiah,  then,  is  here  transported  to  heaven; 
for  although  elsewhere  prophetic  ecstasies  have  the  earthly 
temple  as  the  place  and  object  of  the  seeing  (Amos  ix.  1 ; 
Ezek.  viiL  3,  x.  4, 5  ;  Acts  xxii.  1 7)  ;  yet  here  the  high  exalted 
throne  (to  which  and  to  Him  sitting  on  it,  chap.  IviL  15, 
Nt?pi  DT  is  to  be  referred)  is  the  heavenly  counterpart  of  the 
earthly  throne  of  the  mercy-seat ;  and  therefore  *'?'?  (properly, 
spacious  hall,  a  name  of  the  temple  as  the  palace  of  God  the 
King),  as  in  Ps.  xL  4,  xviii,  7,  xxix.  9,  and  frequently  else- 
where, is  not  the  Jerusalem  temple  (Eeuss  and  others),  but 
the  heavenly  temple.  There  he  sees  the  universal  ruler,  or, 
as  we  prefer  to  translate  this  name,  formed  from  H^^P"^/  the 
All -Lord  sitting  (^5?*'  is  an  accusative  predicate,  for  the 
Hebrew  expression  is  like  the  Latin  form  vidi  te  ambulantcm), 
and,  moreover,  in  human  form  (Ezek.  i.  26),  as  is  shown  by  the 
trailing  robe,  of  which  the  floating  ends  or  skirts  fill  the  hall 

(D^iwB',  as  in  Ex.  xxviii.  33,  from  i>^ir=JL,  med.  0,  and 
Jlj,  med,  Y,  to  hang  down  loose,  see  on  chap.  v.  14).     The 

LXX.,  Targum,  Jerome  have  obliterated  the  figure  of  the 
trailing  robe  as  too  anthropomorphic.  But  John  in  his 
Ciospel  is  bold  enough  to  say  that  it  was  Jesus  whose  glory 
Isaiah  beheld  (John  xii.  41);  for  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  is  the  truth  of  all  the  Biblical  anthropomorphisms. 
The  heavenly  temple  is  the  super  -  terrestrial  place  which 
Jehovah,  by  giving  Himself  to  be  beheld  there  by  angels  and 
saints,  makes  into  a  heaven  and  a  temple.  In  giving  His 
glor}'  to  be  beheld.  He  must  at  the  same  time  veil  it,  because 
the  creature  cannot  bear  it.  But  what  veils  it  is  not  less 
splendid  than  what  of  it  is  made  manifest  It  is  this  which 
is  symbolized  to  Isaiah  in  the  long  trailing  robe.  He  sees 
the  Lord,  and  what  he  further  sees  is  the  all-filling  splendid 
robe  of  the  indescribable  One.  As  far  as  the  look  of  the  seer 
reaches,  the  ground  is  covered  everywhere  with  this  splendid 
robe.  There  is  therefore  no  place  to  stand  there.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  the  vision  of  the  seraphim  is  determined  in 

1  Comp.  Der  Waliende  as  applied  to  God  by  the  Old  German  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  poets. 
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ver.  2  :  "  Seraphim  stood  over  Him,  each  one  of  which  had  six 
vnngs;  with  two  lie  covered  hisface,  and  with  two  lie  covered  his 
feet,  and  with  two  luflew*'  v  bvnso  is  not  to  be  explained  as 
near  to  him ;  for  although  the  mode  of  expression  that  one  in 
standing  finds  himself  hv,  over  one  sitting,  Ex.  xviii.  13,  or 
even  /??,  above  him,  Jer.  xxxvi.  21  (2  Chron.  xxvL  19, 
rmCipn  nixd^  pjfp,  above  the  altar  of  incense),  is  also  used  of 
spirits.  Job  i.  6  ;  1  Kings  xxii.  19  ;  Zech.  vi.  5  ;  and  of  men, 
Zech.  iv.  14,  in  relation  to  God  upon  His  throne,  where  an 
actual  towering  above  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  yet  ^^5  i^yoo, 
that  strongest  expression  for  supra,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
literally  meant ;  and  hence  the  Targum  and  Eashi  explain  it 
"  above,  for  His  service."  The  sequence  of  the  accents  can  be 
taken  as  in  favour  of  this  view  (Luzzatto) ;  it  is  the  same  as 
in  Gen.  i.  5a.  How  Isaiah  thinks  of  this  standing  above  Him 
who  is  on  the  throne,  is  to  be  infened  from  the  use  made  of 
the  wings  of  the  seraphim.  The  imperfects  do  not  state  what 
they  are  accustomed  to  do  (Bottcher  and  others),  but  what  the 
seer  saw  them  do ;  he  saw  them  fly  with  two  of  their  six 
wings  (D???23,  dual,  instead  of  the  plural,  as  also  elsewhere  in 
the  case  of  words  used  for  what  is  presented  in  pairs, 
DMZ,  xxxii.  33).  They  therefore  stood  flying,  that  is,  they 
hovered  (cf.  TiDj;,  Num.  xiv.  14),  as  is  said  of  the  earth  and  the 
stars :  they  stand  although  in  free  space,  Job  xxvi.  7  ;  and  as 
Apuleius  says  of  the  eagle  when  fixing  his  prey  :  volatu  paene 
eodem  loco  pendula  drcumtuetur.  It  is  true  that  the  seraphim 
(how  many  not  determined  ^)  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  tower- 
ing over  the  head  of  Him  who  is  sitting  on  the  throne,  although 
"b  applies  to  Him,  and  not  to  the  throne  (Jer.  svpcr  illud, 
soil,  solium) ;  but  they  hovered  over  His  robe  that  filled  the 
hall,  being  supported  by  the  two  outspread  wings,  while  with 
two  other  wings  they  covered  their  faces  in  awe  before  the 
divine  glory  (Targ.  ne  videant),  and  with  two  wings  they 
covered  their  feet  in  the  feeling  of  the  deep  distance  of  the 
creature  from  the  Holiest  of  all  (Targ.  ne  vidcantur),  as  the 
cherubim  in  Ezek.  L  11  do  their  bodies.     This  is  the  only 

*  Nestle  draws  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Origen  only  acceptA  two 
seraphim,  and  refers  the  suffix  of  V3D  and  v^Jl  to  God.  The  LXX. 
favour  tliis  view,  for  they  have  merely  to  'xpocu^ov  and  rou;  to^u;  (without 
%vTup^  as  in  the  imperfect  text  of  the  Stier-Theil  Polyglott). 
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passage  in  the  Holy  Scripture  where  the  seraphim  are 
mentioned.  The  representation  of  the  Church,  which  took  its 
rise  from  Dionysius  Areopagita,  represents  them  as  at  the 
head  of  the  nine  choirs  of  angels ;  the  first  rank  or  order  is 
formed  hy  the  seraphim,  cherubim,  and  throni,  for  which  view 
it  may  be  adduced  that  the  cherubim  in  Ezekiel  bear  up  the 
chariot  of  the  divine  throne,  whereas  here  the  seraphim  hover 
round  the  seat  of  the  divine  throne.  In  any  case  the 
seraphim  and  cherubim  are  heavenly  beings,  different  in  kind ; 
the  attempts  to  prove  their  identity  have  only  an  apparent 
support  in  Eev.  iv.  8.  Further,  D^D'lfe'  certainly  does  not 
mean  merely  spirits  as  such,  but  if  not  the  most  exalted  of  all, 
yet  such  as  have  a  separate  place  before  the  others ;  for  the 
Scriptures  really  teach  a  gradation  in  their  rank,  hierarchia 
coekstis.  As  the  cherubim  of  Ezekiel  are  three-fourths  in 
animal  form,  and  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  gives  animal 
forms  to  three  of  the  four  ^Aa,  which  are  six-winged,  like  the 
seraphim  here  (Rev.  iv.  7,  8),  the  seraphim  thus  appear,  apart 
from  what  was  human  shaped  in  Uiem,  necessarily  to  be 
represented  as  winged  dragons ;  for  the  serpent  lifted  up  by 
Moses  is  called  ^l"}^  in  Num.  xxL  8,  and  the  flying  dragon  in 
xiv.  29,  *1?^J^  I'J?',  from  fpi;  (to  bum,  and  particularly  to 
cause  burning  wounds,  whereas  serpens  is  related  to  Sfyireiv, 
repere  ^).  In  any  case  the  name  seraphim  includes  the  idea  of 
burning,  and  in  any  view  the  sensible  externality  in  which 
they  appear  to  the  seer  is  an  emblematic  embodiment  of  their 
supposed  nature.  While  the  seraphim  hover  above  on  both 
sides  of  the  throne,  and  thus  form  two  semicircular  choirs 
hovering  over  against  each  other,  they  worship  Him  that  sits 
on  the  throne  as  in  a  responsive  hymn.  Ver.  3  :  "  And  one 
cried  alovd  to  the  other^  and  spake :  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  JehovaJi 
of  hosts,  filling  the  whole  earth  is  His  glory,'*  The  meaning  is 
not  that  they  raised  their  voice  in  concert  at  the  same  time 
(Luzzatto) ;  nor  is  ^  used  in  Ps.  xlii.  8  in  this  sense  as 
=  ^3^3  ;  but  it  was  an  antiphonal  song  proceeding  without 
interniption.  Some  of  them  commenced  and  others  responded, 
whether  they  repeated  the  whole  Trisagion  or  continued  the 

1  Cheyne,  like  Riehm,  sees  in  the  cherub  of  the  original  extra- Israelite 
representation,  the  personified  thunder-cloud,  and  in  the  seraph  the 
liersonified  serpent-like  lightning. 
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BHTp  tjfiTp  vnp  with  niaa  pxrrba  vho.  Isaiah  hears  this  anti- 
phonal  or  hypophonal  song  of  the  seraphim,  not  merely  to 
learn  that  endless  worship  of  God  is  their  blessed  occupation, 
but  it  is  with  this  doxology  as  with  the  doxologies  of  the 
Apocalypse :  like  the  whole  scene,  its  significance  lies  in  its 
reference  to  the  history  of  salvation.  God  is  in  Himself  the 
Holy  One  B^^iJ,  i.e.  He  that  is  separated ;  that  is,  from  the 
world  of  the  finite  and  also  of  sin,  and  who  is  exalted  above 
it  His  glory  *rta3,  as  Oetinger  and  Bengel  have  formulated 
it,  is  His  disclosed  holiness,  as  His  holiness  is  His  inner 
glory.  That  God's  holiness  should  become  universally 
manifest,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  His  glory  should 
become  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth,  is  what  was  already 
brought  into  view  in  Num.  xiv.  21  as  the  end  of  the  work 
of  God  (cf.  chap,  xi  9  ;  Hab.  iL  14).  This  end  of  the  work 
of  God  stands  eternally  present  before  God  ;  and  the  seraphim 
also  have  it  before  them  in  its  final  completion  as  the  theme 
of  their  song  of  praise.  But  Isaiah  is  a  man  in  the  midst  of 
the  history  which  is  striving  to  this  end ;  and  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  seraphim,  as  now  thus  precisely  expressed,  gives 
him  the  means  of  knowing  to  what  it  will  eventually  come 
on  earth  ;  and  the  heavenly  forms  which  now  present  them- 
selves visibly  to  him  enable  him  to  conceive  the  nature  of 
the  divine  glory  with  which  the  earth  is  to  become  full  The 
whole  Book  of  Isaiah  bears  traces  of  the  impression  of  this 
ecstasy.  The  favourite  name  of  God  in  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet  7fc?ifc'^  Blip,  is  the  echo  of  this  seraphic  Sanctns  ;  and 
the  fact  that  this  name  of  God  is  already  expressed  in  the 
discourses  in  chap.  i.  2-iv.  5,  and  thus  used  by  way  of  pre- 
ference, is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  view  that  Isaiah  is 
here  narrating  his  first  calling.  All  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
bear  this  name  of  God  on  them  as  their  stamp ;  it  occurs  thir- 
teen times  (and  including  chaps,  v.  16  and  x.  17,  fifteen  times) 
in  chaps,  i.— xxxix. ;  twelve  times  (and  including  chaps.  xliiL  1 5, 
xlix.  7,  cf.  also  IviL  15,  fourteen  times)  in  chaps,  xl.-lxvi. ;  and 
therefore  twenty-nine  times  in  all  in  the  whole  Book  of  Isaiah. 
On  this  Luzzatto  remarks :  "  The  prophet,  as  if  foreseeing  that 
the  second  part  of  his  book  would  be  denied  to  be  his,  has 
impressed  the  name  of  God,  ^b^  errp,  as  his  seal  on  both 
parts,  1^)^33  ii:nin  onn."      The  word  elsewhere   occurs,  apart 
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from  Hab.  i  12,  only  three  times  in  the  Psalms  (Ps.  Ixxi.  22, 
Ixxviii.  41,  Ixxxix.  19),  and  twice  in  Jeremiah  in  two  pas- 
sages (chaps.  1.  29,  li.  5),  which  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation 
regards  as  introductions  of  their  Isaiah  IL  It  belongs  to 
Isaiah's  peculiar  prophetic  signature,  fa^D.  Here  we  find 
ourselves  at  the  very  source  of  this  phenomenon.  Does  the 
thrice  holy  indeed  refer  to  God  the  Triune  ?  ^  Knobel  con- 
tents himself  with  remarking  that  the  expression  serves  for 
strengthening.  No  doubt  men  are  accustomed  to  say  thrice 
what  they  wish  to  say  exhaustively  and  satisfyingly ;  for 
the  three  is  tlie  number  of  disclosed  unity.  But  why  is  this 
so  ?  The  Pythagoreans  said  that  number  is  the  principle 
of  all  things ;  but  the  Scripture,  according  to  which  God 
creates  the  world  in  twice  three  days  by  ten  words  of  power, 
and  completes  it  in  seven  days,  teaches  that  God  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  numbers.  That  the  three  is  the  number  of  un- 
folded and  self-enclosed  unity  has  its  ultimate  ground  in  this, 
that  it  is  the  number  of  the  threefold  being  of  God ;  and  that 
being  admitted,  the  Trisagion  of  the  seraphim  (as  well  as  that 
of  the  cherubim  in  Eev.  iv.  8)  therefore  applies  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  spirits  to  God  the  Triune,  and  it  is  called 
in  the  language  of  the  Church,  not  without  right,  Hymn\is 
Trinitatia. 

Isaiah,  hearing  this,  stands  enraptured  at  the  farthest  dis- 
tance from  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  namely,  under  the 
door  of  the  heavenly  palace  or  temple ;  and  what  he  there 
further  felt  and  saw  is  related  by  him  in  ver.  4  :  "  And 
the  foundations  of  tlie  thresholds  shook  at  the  voice  of  those 
who  cried ;  and  the  hoiise  became  full  of  snioke.**  By  ^^O^? 
D^BDH  the  LXX.  Jer.  Syr.  and  others  understand  the  posts 
of  the  lintels,  the  supporting  beams  of  the  ^^PfD  closing  the 

door  at  the  top  (Mishn,  ^^Pf,  Arab.  iiiJi).     This  may  be 

taken  as  correct ;  for  that  D^Bp  means  not  merely  the  thres- 
holds, but  also  the  horizontal  beam  which  closes  the  frame- 
work of  the  door  above,  is  proved  by  Amos  ix.  1,  where  the 

1  Galatinus  asserts  that  he  saw  a  Targum  in  Lecce  (a  town  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  the  same  name),  in  which  the  Trisagion  was  trans- 
lated :  KBHIP  mi  KB^P  K"»3  KB^p  KSH  WSnp,  doubtless  an  inter- 
polation by  a  Christian  hand. 
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command  is  given  to  smite  the  chapiters  of  the  temple  of 
Bethel  that  the  D^DD  may  tremble,  and  to  smash  the  upper 
beams,  supported  by  the  pillars,  down  upon  the  head  of  those 
assembled.  Hence  Bottcher's  view  {Lehrb,  i.  428)  recom- 
mends itself ;  he  understands  D^fiD  to  mean  the  upper  and 
lower  threshold  together,  as  distinguished  from  the  upright 
door-posts.  n^OK,  however,  does  not  mean,  as  Niigelsbach 
holds,  "  the  right-angled  frames,  like  the  bend  of  the  arm " 
(for  which  no  parallel  can  be  quoted),  but  the  basis  of  the 
upper  beam ;  hdk  being  related  to  DWt  as  matrix  to  motet', 
and  being  used  of  the  receiving  basis  (e,fj.  Talmudic  fc<n©^ 
^J!T?.*!,  the  frame  or  box  of  the  hand-mill,  Berachoth  186,  and 
rnap  nox,  the  woodwork  which  runs  along  the  back  of  the 
saw  and  holds  it  stretched,  Kelim  xxi.  3  ;  cf.  the  German 
Scraubenmutter,  literally,  screw-mother  or  female-screw,  which, 
with  its  hollowed  windings,  receives  and  holds  the  cylindrical 
screw).^  As  often  as  the  choir  of  the  seraphim  began  their 
song  (^.^P?,  cf.  the  collective  singular  ^'P^^,  the  ambush,  in 
Josh.  viii.  1 9 ;  T^^'^,  the  men  of  war,  in  Josh.  vi.  7  and  elsewhere; 
and  *l?Wpn,  the  rearguard,  in  Josh.  vi.  9  and  elsewhere),  the 
lower  and  upper  crossbeams  of  the  portal  which  Isaiah  stood  in 
shook.  The  building  was  seized,  as  it  were,  with  devout  awe. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  filled  with  smoke.  Reference  in  this 
connection  has  been  made  to  1  Kings  viii.  10 ;  but  there  God 
attests  His  presence  by  the  cloud  of  smoke  behind  which  He 
conceals  Himself,  whereas  here  such  a  self-attestation  was  not 
required,  nor  does  God  dwell  here  in  cloud  and  mystery ;  and 
the  smoke  is  not  represented  as  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
God,  but  of  the  songs  of  praise  of  the  seraphim.  The  material 
for  producing  smoke  on  the  altar  of  incense  is  thereby  set  on 
fire.  From  this  point  some  light  begins  to  fall  upon  the  name 
D^D'^b,  which,  when  derived  from  a  verb,  ^1^^,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Arabic  sarafa  (saru/a),  to  tower  forth,  to  be  set  high,  or 
highly  honoured  (Gesenius,  Hengstenberg,  Hofmann,  Kurtz, 
Cheyne,  Schultz,  Bredenkamp),  gives  a  sense  which  expresses 

1  Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Prolcg.  107-110,  carries  back  the  cognate  terms  Dfi^t 
riDK,  noK  to  the  fundamental  notion  of  width  (roominess),  according  to 

T     -  T    \ 

which  ntSX  in  this  passage  would  mean  the  holder  which  receives  into  it 
the  beam  or  post 
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little.  On  the  other  hand,  to  follow  Knobel,  who  reads  ^V^f, 
servants  of  God  (Targ.  T?^),  would  be  a  venturesome  contri- 
bution of  a  new  word  to  the  lexicon.  The  verb  c|-ib  means 
urei'e  and  comburere  ;  and  if  the  name  is  explained  therefrom, 
then  the  D^fiib  are  fire-spirits  of  a  burning  nature,  and  efficient 
in  setting  on  fire  or  burning  away.  And  in  any  case  there 
exists  a  connection  between  the  name  of  these  heavenly  beings 
and  the  name  of  the  serpents,  D^finb,  in  Num.  xxL  6,  especi- 
ally as  Isaiah  himself  uses  C|ib  in  chap.  xiv.  29  as  the  name 
of  a  serpent  Why  should  not  the  seraphim  be  heavenly 
antitypes  of  that  which  the  serpent  was,  which,  apart  from 
sin  and  the  curse,  belonged  to  the  good  creation  of  God,  and 
even  appears  in  Num.  xxi.  6—9  as  ayaOoBaifjuov  (cf.  John 
iii.  14)  ?  Like  winged  dragons,  the  seraphim  hover  round  the 
throne  of  God  as  a  crowning  lustre.  But  it  is  only  their 
being,  which  is  invisible  in  itself  to  sensuous  eyes,  that  thus 
makes  itself  visible  to  the  seer. 

At  first,  overwhelmed  and  intoxicated  by  the  majestic 
spectacle,  the  seer  now  becomes  conscious  of  himself.  Ver.  5 : 
"  Then  I  said,  Woe  to  me,  for  I  am  lost ;  for  a  man  of  unclean 
lips  am  I,  and  I  am  dwelling  among  a  people  of  unclean  lips ; 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  Jehovah  of  Hosts.**  It  is  a 
fundamental  view  of  the  Old  Testament  that  man  cannot  see 
God  without  dying  (Ex.  xix.  21,  xx.  19,  xxxiiL  20  ;  Deut. 
xviii.  16  ;  Judg.  xiii  22).  He  must  die,— not,  as  Eitschl  and 
Schultz,  in  their  theory  of  sacrifice,  suppose,  as  a  creature 
standing  at  a  deep  distance  from  God,  but  as  an  impure  one 
and  a  sinner, — because  the  divine  holiness  is  for  the  sinner  a 
consuming  fire,  chap,  xxxiii  14.  But  besides,  it  is  true  that  the 
infinite  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  exercises 
of  itself  a  prostrating  effect,  which  even  the  seraphim  cannot 
sustain  without  veiling  their  faces,  but  not  a  death-producing 
effect  Here,  in  Isaiah,  the  two  facts  meet :  he  is  a  man,  and, 
moreover,  a  sinful  man.  Therefore,  as  he  has  come  to  see 
God,  he  regards  himself  as  undone,  annihilated  0^^^*]?,  like 
SKtoXa,  peril,  the  preterite  of  the  fact  viewed  as  complete  for 
the  individual's  consciousness)  ;  and  so  much  the  more  since, 
as  regards  his  own  person,  he  is  unclean  of  lips,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  a  member  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips.  The  un- 
holiness  of  his  own  person,  in  virtue  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
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natural  connection,  is  doubled  by  the  unholiness  of  the  people 
to  which  he  belongs.  This  unholiness  he  calls  uncleanness  of 
lips,  because  he  sees  himself  transported  into  the  midst  of 
choirs  of  ))eings  who  praise  the  Lord  with  clean  or  pure  lips ; 
and  he  calls  Jehovah  the  King,  for  he  has  in  fact  not  seen 
Jehovah  face  to  face,  but  he  has  seen  the  throne,  the  all- 
filling  talar,  and  the  seraphim  hovering  around  the  enthroned 
One  and  doing  Him  homage. — He  has  therefore  seen  the 
heavenly  King  in  manifest  majesty,  and  he  designates  what 
was  beheld  by  the  impression  he  received.  Here,  however,  to 
stand  in  sight  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  King  exalted  above 
all,  to  whom  everything  pays  homage  :  to  stand  here  and,  in 
the  consciousness  of  deep  uncleanness,  to  be  compelled  to 
remain  dumb — this  excites  in  him  the  annihilating  anguish 
of  self-condemnation.  And  this  finds  expression  in  the  con- 
fession which  is  made  by  the  contrite  seer.  '/ 

This  confession  is  followed  by  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  is 
guaranteed  to  him  through  a  heavenly  sacrament,  and  is  appro- 
priated as  his  through  a  seraphic  absolution.  Vers.  6,  7  : 
"  And  there  flew  to  me  one  of  the  seraphim,  vrith  a  glowing  coal 
in  his  hand ;  with  the  tongs  he  had  taken  it  atoay  from  off  the 
altar.  And  with  it  he  touched  my  mouth,  and  said:  Behold, 
this  has  touched  thy  lips  and  away  is  thine  iniquity,  and  thus 
thy  sin  is  expiated."  One  of  the  seraphs  hovering  about  the 
Lord  flies  to  the  altar  of  incense,  the  heavenly  type  of  the 
golden  altar  of  incense  of  the  earthly  tabernacle,  which  was 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Holiest  of  all,  and  in  his  hand  a 
HKn,  which  he  had  taken  ni57=nnij^,  with  tongs  from  the  altar. 
HBVi  is  either  a  red-hot  stone  (Aq.  S.  Th.  y^^o^,  Jer.  calcxdus) 
from  the  structure  of  the  altar,  or  a  red-hot  coal  (LXX. 
avOpa^.  The  Masora  distinguishes  scholastically  *  nD]n, 
mosaic  pavement  (see  Norzi  on  Ezek.  xl.  17),'  and  *^^f\i 

'  Comp.  Koldeke,  Syrische  Gramm.  p.  18.  An  analogous  example  is 
the  distinction  betweeen  V^l  and  V^l>  of  which  the  former  means  a 
natural  father,  tlie  latter  a  spiritual  father  (see  Payne  Smith,  under 

'  In  the  sense  of  burning  coal  or  burning  stone,  navi  is  related  to 


D^fiyi  (ri^yX  1  Kings  xix.  6,  as  n.  unitatis.    Also  in  Arab.  \_^y^j  (not 
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glowing  coal ;  and  the  latter  must  be  what  is  here  meant,  as 
the  seraph  would  not  have  torn  a  stone  out  of  the  structure 
of  the  altar ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  natural  to  think  of  the 
heavenly  altar  as  constructed  of  stones,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions in  Ex.  XX.  25  (cf.  Josh.  viii.  31),  which,  moreover,  refers 
to  the  altar  of  burnt-o£fering,  and  not  to  the  altar  of  incense. 
With  a  pair  of  tongs  he  has  taken  it  off  from  the  altar, 
because  even  the  seraph's  hand  does  not  immediately  touch 
the  structure  consecrated  to  God,  and  the  sacrifice  belonging 
to  God ;  and  now  he  flies  with  this  burning  coal  to  Isaiah, 
inakes  it  come  into  contact  with  his  mouth  (W,  Hi.  in 
the  causative  sense  as  in  chap.  v.  8 ;  Ex.  xii.  22),  of  whose 
uncleanness  above  the  other  members  of  the  body  he  had 
complained  (cf.  Jer.  i.  9,  where  the  prophet's  mouth  is  touched 
by  Jehovah's  hand,  and  is  thereby  made  divinely  eloquent), 
and  assures  him  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  coincident  with 
the  application  of  this  sacramental  sign  (cf.  Zech.  iii.  4). 
The  ^  connects  as  simultaneous  what  is  said  by  V}^  and  *^D ; 
the  "^T  in  the  neuter  refers  to  the  burning  coal ;  and  "^MW  is  a 
mode  of  sequence  separated  from  its  ),  because  the  notion  of 
the  subject  has  to  be  made  prominent  For  it  is  really  im- 
possible that  the  removal  of  the  guilt  of  sin  is  to  be  thought 
of  as  momentary  and  the  expiation  as  taking  place  gradually : 
the  very  fact  that  the  guilt  of  sin  is  done  away,  shows  that 
the  expiation  is  also  completed.  "^BS,  with  the  accusative  or 
/?  of  sin,  signifies  to  cover  up,  extinguish,  or  wipe  out  this 
sin  (see  for  the  fundamental  meaning,  chap,  xxviii.  18),  so 
that  it  has  no  existence  for  the  punitive  justice  of  God.  The 
sinful  uncleanness  is  burned  away  from  the  prophet's  mouth. 
The  seraph  therefore  does  here  by  means  of  fire  from  the 

li^i)  is  the  name  used  for  the  stone  made  red-hot,  which  serves  for 

roasting  by :  it  and  the  flesh,  wrapped  up  in  leaves,  being  covered  over. 
Two  verbal  stems  of  the  form  (jvn  are  to  be  distinguished.  The  one, 
from  which  is  derived  n&Vl«  pavimtntam^  means  to  lay  firmly  on  or  beside 

one  another,  Assyr.  rafdpu  (whence,  e.^.,  arsip,  I  erected,  used  of  piling 

building-stones  on  one  another),  Arab.  ^_  ^-^u  and  the  cognate  word  in 
Mishna,  t)Vl,  to  join  in  rows,  connect    The  other  meaning  is  to  glow, 

Arab.  ^.JJ^,  cognate  r|Bn.  This  distinction  is  correctly  made  by  Muhlau- 
Volck.  Stone,  cakulu$,  yp^ito;,  as  a  part  of  the  flooring,  is  a  meaning 
erroneously  adopted  by  Aquila  and  others. 
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altar,  and  therefore  by  means  of  divine  fire,  what  his  name 
denotes :  he  bums  up,  yet  not  in  a  destructive  way,  but  in  a 
wholesome  way :  he  bums  away  as  likewise  from  the  elevated 
1"jfc^  in  Num.  xxL  6—9,  there  proceeds  a  healing  power  which 
makes  the  deadly  poison  inefiTective.  As  the  smoke  which 
fills  the  house  comes  from  the  altar,  and  arises  in  consequence 
of  the  adoration  of  the  Lord  on  the  part  of  the  seraphim,  the 
incense-ofiering  upon  the  altar  and  this  adoration  are  thus 
closely  connected.  A  fire-glance  of  God,  and,  moreover,  as 
the  seraphim  are  sinless,  a  pure  fire-glance  of  love,  has  kindled 
the  sacrifice.  Now,  if  the  fact  that  a  seraph  by  means  of  this 
love-fire  purges  the  seer  of  sin,  presents  an  example  of  the 
historical  calling  of  the  seraphim  in  relation  to  salvation,  the 
seraphim  are  the  bearers  and  mediators  of  the  fire  of  divine 
love,  as  in  Ezekiel  the  cherubim  are  the  bearers  and  mediators 
of  the  fire  of  divine  wrath.  For  as  in  this  instance  a  seraph 
takes  the  fire  of  love  from  the  altar,  so  in  that  case 
(Ezek.  X.  6,  7)  a  cherub  brings  forth  the  fire  of  wrath  from 
the  throne-chariot ;  and  the  chembim  therefore  appear  as  the 
bearers  and  mediators  of  the  wrath  which  destroys  sinners ; 
or  at  least  of  the  doxa  which  has  its  fiery  side  turned  towards 
the  world,  as  the  seraphim  appear  as  the  bearers  and  mediators 
of  the  love  which  purges  away  sin,  or  of  the  doxa  which  is 
tumed  on  its  side  of  light  to  the  world.* 

After  Isaiah  is  purged  of  sin,  it  becomes  manifest  what  is 
the  special  purpose  of  the  heavenly  scene.  Ver.  8 :  "  Then 
I  heard  the  voice  of  the  All-Lord  saying :  Whom  shall  I  send, 
and  who  will  go  for  us  f  Then  I  said :  Behold  me  Iiere  ;  send 
me  !  "  According  to  Knobel,  the  plural  ^^  is  the  plural  of 
majesty,  by  which  God  frequently  speaks  of  Himself  in  the 
Koran ;  but  the  Holy  Scripture  furnishes  no  certain  example 
of  this.  It  is  rather  the  plural  of  inner  reflection  or  of  self- 
consultation  (Hitzig),  but  the  Biblical  representation  of  the 
relation  of  the  heavenly  beings  to  the  heavenly  God  decides 
for  the  view  that  the  seraphim  are  included  in  the  idea,  as 

*  Seraphic  love  is  the  expression  used  in  the  language  of  the  Church  to 
denote  the  n^  phu  ultra  of  holy  love  in  the  creature.  The  Syriac  fathers 
regarded  the  burning  coal  as  the  symbol  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  who 
is  often  designated  in  poetry  as  the  "  live  or  burning  coal ''  (ikemurid  denura): 
JJMZ,  1860,  pp.  679,  681. 
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they  form  along  with  the  Lord  an  assemUed  council  (niD 
D^pil^,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  8),  as  in  1  Kings  xxiL  19-22  ;  Dan.  iv.  14, 
and  elsewhere  (see  comm.  on  Gen.  i.  26).  The  mission  for 
which  the  right  man  is  sought  is  not  only  a  divine  mission, 
but  generally  a  heavenly  mission ;  for  it  is  not  only  a  matter 
that  concerns  God  that  the  earth  shall  become  full  of  the 
glory  of  Grod,  but  it  is  also  a  thing  incumbent  on  the  spirits 
who  serve  Him.  But  Isaiah,  whose  longing  to  serve  the 
Lord  is  no  longer  suppressed  by  the  feeling  of  his  sinfulness, 
has  no  sooner  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  than  he  exclaims 
in  holy  self-consciousness :  ^?^f  ^JJ^i. 

There  now  follows  the  terms  of  the  mission  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  message.  Vers.  9,  10  :  **  He  spake^  Oo  and  say 
to  this  people :  Hear  alvxiys,  and  understand  not ;  and  hit  see  ever 
and  perceive  not.  Make  tlie  heart  of  this  people  greasy,  and  its 
ears  dull,  and  its  eyes  sticky ;  lest  it  see  with  its  eyes,  and  liear 
with  its  ears,  and  its  heart  understand,  and  it  be  converted,  and 
one  bring  about  its  healing,"  W  n^n  points  back  to  the 
people  of  unclean  lips,  dwelling  among  which  Isaiah  had 
complained,  and  which  the  Lord  cannot  call  ^{f  (cf.  Judg. 
ii.  20  ;  Hagg.  i.  2).  He  is  called  to  go  to  this  people  and 
to  preach  to  it,  and  therefore  he  is  called  to  be  the  pro- 
phet of  this  people.  But  how  sad  does  the  divine  commission 
sound ;  it  is  the  terrible  opposite  of  the  seraphic  mission 
which  was  experienced  by  the  prophet  in  himself.  The 
seraph  had  purified  Isaiah  from  sin  by  the  burning  coal,  in 
order  that  he  now  as  prophet  may  not  purify  his  people  from 
sin,  but  harden  them  by  his  word.  They  are  to  hear  and  see, 
and,  moreover,  as  the  added  intensive  infinitives  say,  on  and 
on,  by  having  the  prophetic  preaching  actu  directo  always  before 
them,  but  not  to  their  salvation.  The  two  prohibitives  o^3ri"bK 
and  ^n'^K  express  what,  according  to  God's  judicial  will,  is 
to  be  the  result  of  the  prophetic  preaching.  And  the  im- 
peratives in  ver.  10  commission  the  prophet  not  merely  to  say 
to  the  people  what  God  has  determined  ;  for  the  proposition 
saepe  prophetae  facere  dicuntur  quae  fore  pronundant  (for 
which  reference  is  made  to  Jer.  i.  10,  cf.  xxxl  28  ;  Hos. 
vL  5  ;  £zek.  xliiL  3)  has  its  truth  not  in  a  rhetorical  figure, 
but  in  the  very  nature  of  tlie  divine  word.  The  prophet  is 
the  organ  of  the  divine  word,  and  the  divine  word  is  the 
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comprehension  of  the  divine  will,  and  the  divine  will  is  an 
intra-divine  act,  a  divine  act  that  has  only  not  yet  become 
historicaL  For  this  reason  it  may  be  said  that  the  prophet 
executes  what  he  proclaims  as  future :  Grod  is  the  caum 
effidens  principalis  \  the  word  is  the  caiisa  media,  and  the 
prophet  is  the  catisa  ministerialist  There  are  three  figurative 
expressions  for  hardening  :  V^f*},  to  make  fat,  pinguem,  i,e.  to 
make  without  feeling  for  the  operations  of  grace  (Ps.  cix.  7) ; 
T3an,  to  make  heavy,  and  especially  heavy  or  dull  of  hearing 
(chap.  b'x.  1);  ^\!  or  1^\}  (whence  imper,  V^,  also  in  p. 
J^n),  to  spread  thickly,  to  smear  over,  to  do  to  any  one  what 
happens  to  diseased  eyes  when  their  sticky  secretion  during 
the  night  becomes  a  closing  crust  (from  W^,  syn.  rrjo  or  nno^ 
chap.  xliv.  18  ;  Arab.  J^,  illinere  collyrium  in  the  sense  of 

occaecare  ;  related  to  ^^,  with  which  nno  is  translated  in  the 
Targum).  The  three  future  clauses  with  t^  point  back  in  the 
inverse  order  to  the  three  demands.  Spiritual  sight,  spiritual 
hearing,  spiritual  feeling  are  to  be  taken  from  them,  their 
eyes  becoming  blind,  their  ears  deaf,  and  their  hearts  covered 
over  with  the  grease  of  insensibility.  Buled  by  these  im- 
perfects, the  two  preterites  v  «Bi]  ac^  say  what  might  have 
been  the  result,  but  what  will  not  be  the  result,  if  this 
hardening  had  not  taken  place,  f  Hpn  is  always  elsewhere 
used  transitively  {e,g.  Hos.  vii.  1),  for  to  heal  any  one  or  to 
heal  a  disease,  and  never  subjectively,  to  become  whole  ;  here 
it  gets  a  passive  sense  through  the  so-called  impersonal  con- 
struction, "  and  one  heal  it  =  and  it  be  healed,"  according  to 
which  it  is  paraphrased  in  Mark  iv.  12,  whereas  the  three 
other  New  Testament  quotations  of  it  (in  Matthew,  John,  and 
Acts)  reproduce  the  Kal  idatofiai  axnov^  of  the  LXX.  The 
commission  which  the  prophet  receives,  sounds  as  if  it  were 
quite  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  God  as  the  Good  only 
wills  the  good.  But  it  is  not  only  God's  will  of  love  that  is 
good,  but  also  His  will  of  wrath,  into  which  His  will  of  love 
is  transformed  when  He  is  obstinately  rejected.  There  is  a 
self-hardening  of  man  in  evil  which  makes  him  absolutely 
incorrigible,  and  which  is  not  less  a  judicial  infliction  of  God 
than  self-produced  guilt  of  man.  The  two  are  involved  in 
each  other,  sin  bearing  its  punishment  already  essentially  in 
itself,  as  a  punishment  which  consists  in  the  wrath  of  God 
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excited,  by  it  Israel  has  delivered  itself  over  to  this  wrath 
by  obstinate  sinning.  Hence  the  Lord  now  closes  the  door 
of  repentance  to  His  people.  But  that  He  nevertheless  has 
repentance  preached  to  the  people  through  the  prophet,  takes 
place  because  the  judgment  of  hardening,  while  decreed  upon 
the  mass  of  the  people,  is  yet  not  without  the  possibility  of 
the  saving  of  individuals. 

Isaiah  has  heard  with  sighing,  but  with  obedience,  what  the 
mission  to  which  he  has  so  joyfully  offered  himself  is  to 
consist  in.  Ver.  1  la :  "  Then  I  said,  Haw  long,  All-Lord  ?  " 
He  asks  how  long  this  service  of  hardening  and  this  state  of 
hard  -  heartedness  were  to  continue, — a  question  which  his 
sympathy  with  the  people  to  which  he  himself  belongs  forces 
from  him  (cf.  Ex.  xxxiL  9—14),  and  one  which  is  justified 
by  the  certainty  that  God,  who  is  faithful  to  His  promise, 
cannot  cast  off  Israel  as  a  people  for  ever.  The  divine  answer 
follows.  Vers.  11—13  :  "  Until  cities  are  made  desolate,  with- 
out inhabitants,  and  houses  mUhoiU  men,  and  the  ground  shall 
he  laid  waste,  a  wilderness,  and  Jdiovah  diall  remove  men  far 
away,  and  there  shall  be  many  forsaken  plaices  within  the  land. 
And  if  there  is  still  a  tenth  therein,  this  is  again  given  up  to 
extermination ;  like  the  terebinth,  and  like  the  oak,  of  which,  when 
they  are  felled,  there  only  still  remains  a  root-stock — a  holy  seed 
is  such  a  root-stock''  The  answer  intentionally  begins,  not 
with  ^3"^?,  but  with  D^  "^K^  ^i  (which  is  only  elsewhere  found 
in  Gen.  xxviiL  15  and  Num.  xxxii.  7), — an  expression  which, 
without  dropping  the  conditional  DK,  means  that  the  end  of 
the  judgment  of  hardening  is  only  coming  after  the  condition 
is  realized  that  the  cities,  houses,  and  soil  of  the  land  of 
Israel  and  its  surroundings  have  been  first  laid  waste  (pret. 
and  imperf.,  thus  in  the  sense  of  fat.  ex,  as  in  chap.  iv.  4 ; 
cf.  Num.  xxiii.  24) ;  and,  moreover,  utterly  and  thoroughly  as 
the  tliree  successive  accompanying  determinations  declare 
(without  inhabitants,  without  men,  wilderness).  PiTl  is  a  still 
wholly  vague  designation  of  the  exile  (cf.  Joel  iv.  6 ;  Jer. 
xxvii.  10),  for  which  chap.  v.  13  already  presents  the  proper 
designation  iu  using  npa.  Instead  of  some  national  designa- 
tion, the  expression  here  employed  is  general,  DiKH-nK,  along 
with  the  process  of  depopulation,  its  consequence,  the  lack  of 
men,  being  thus  expressed.     Like  PCH^  ^,^11  is  sdso  a  perf 
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consec  with  accent  on  the  last  syllable  (Olsh.  p.  482);  and 
njBTgn,  **  the  forsaken,"  embi^aces  the  idea  of  places  which  \i^ere 
fonnerly  full  of  life,  with  the  life  now  extinct  and  fallen  into 
ruins  (chap.  xviL  2,  9).  This  judgment  will  be  followed  by 
a  second,  which  will  also  subject  the  remaining  tenth  of  the 
people  to  a  sifting;  n\Ti  3C^,  to  become  again  (Ges.  §  142,  3); 
ngnb  iTJi,  not  as  in  chap.  v.  5,  but  as  in  chap.  iv.  4,  after 
Num.  xxiv.  22,  the  feminine  refers  to  the  tenth.  Up  to 
nynb  the  announcement  is  a  threatening  one ;  but  from  that 
point  up  to  D|  a  comforting  prospect  already  begins  to  dawn, 
which  in  the  last  three  words  lines  the  horizon  of  this  gloomy 
announcement  like  a  distant  streak  of  light  It  will  fare 
with  them  as  with  the  terebinth  and  the  oak.  These  trees, 
with  which  a  multitude  of  associations  from  the  early  times  of 
Israel  were  connected  (see  on  Gen.  xii.  6),  have  (like  certain 
others,  as,  for  instance,  the  beech,  the  nut  tree,  and  the  alder) 
the  property  of  renewing  themselves  again  from  the  root-* 
stump  even  when  their  trunk  has  been  felled.  As  the  forms 
nf^l  (dryness),  r^ij^  (fever),  rn\]f  (blindness),  r^ong?  (consump- 
tion) designate  certain  conditions,  and  especially  faulty  ones, 
so  TOv^  is  not  the  throwing  down  or  felling  as  an  act,  but  the 
condition  of  a  tree  which  is  thrown  down  or  hewn  down :  the 
state  of  fallenncss,  not  (which  would  here  be  too  little)  that  of 
defoliation  (Targum)  or  of  the  falling  of  the  fruit  from  the 
stalk  (Syr.).  Perhaps  also  the  name  of  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  T\2?^  'lyB',  points  to  trees  which  formerly  stood  there, 
and  had  been  felled  down.  Da . . .  iB^'K  goes  together  in  quibus  ; 
n  has  its  primary  significance  of  cleaving  to  something.  Of 
the  felled  terebinth  or  oak,  deprived  of  its  trunk  and  its 
crown,  there  is  still  a  rojfp  (collateral  form  of  ^?!P?),  ix,  there 
is  a  root-stock,  truncus  (a  cippua,  which  the  word  otherwise 
signifies,  but  it  is  a  natural  cippus,  and  capable  of  shooting), 
fast  fixed  in  the  ground, — an  image  of  the  remnant  surviving 
the  judgment,  which  becomes  a  Kn|?  V^^^  from  which  a  new 
Israel  shoots  out  after  the  old  Israel  is  exterminated.  In  a 
few  weighty  words  the  way  is  thus  sketched  upon  which  God 
will  henceforth  go  with  His  people.  It  presents  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  Israel  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  repeated  in 
Zech.  xiil  8,  9,  where  instead  of  the  tenth  we  have  a  third, 
and  they  are  therefore  both  to  be  taken  as  the  symbolical 
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designation  of  a  fraction,  bat  not  as  its  arithmetical  measure- 
ment Israel  as  a  people  is  imperishable  in  virtue  of  divine 
promise ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  is  henceforth  destined  for 
destruction  in  virtue  of  a  divine  decision,  and  only  a  remnant 
which  is  converted  will  finally  propagate  Israel's  prerogative 
as  a  people,  and  inherit  the  glorious  future. 

Now,  if  the  impression  which  we  have  received  from  vers. 
6—8  is  not  a  false  one, — namely,  that  the  subject  of  chap.  vi. 
is  the  inaugural  vision  of  the  prophet,  and  not  his  calling  ad 
unum  specialem  actum  officii,  as  Sebastian  Schmidt  holds, — ^this 
impression  will  be  verified  by  the  fact  that  the  discourses  in 
chaps.  L— V.  do  not  merely  give  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
people  ripening  for  the  fatal  event  in  chap  vL,  as  Strachey 
holds,  but  that  these  discourses  already  contain  the  elements 
here  conveyed  to  the  prophet  in  the  way  of  a  revelation,  and 
that  the  prophet  is  there  already  found  executing  his  fateful 
commission.  The  impression  also  actually  stands  the  applica- 
tion of  this  test  For  the  very  first  discourse,  after  it  has 
shown  to  the  people  as  such  the  gracious  way  of  justification 
and  sanctificatioUy  takes  in  the  consciousness  of  its  being  all 
in  vain,  the  turn  indicated  in  chaps,  xi-xiii.  The  theme  of 
the  second  discourse  is  that  it  will  only  be  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  false  glory  of  Israel  that  the  promised  true  glory  will 
be  realized,  and  that  after  the  extermination  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  only  a  small  remnant  will  live  to  experience  its 
realization.  The  parable  with  which  the  third  discourse 
begins,  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  the  measure  of  the  sin 
of  the  people  is  full,  and  the  threatening  of  judgment  which 
is  introduced  by  this  parable  agrees  actually,  and  in  part 
verbally,  with  the  divine  answer  received  by  the  prophet  to 
his  question,  ^npny.  From  all  sides,  therefore,  we  have  the 
view  confirmed,  that  Isaiah  in  chap,  vi  relates  his  consecra- 
tion as  a  prophet  The  discourses  in  chaps.  ii.-iv.  5,  which 
belong  to  the  time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  do  not  fall  earlier 
than  the  death-year  of  Uzziah,  from  which  date  the  whole  time 
of  Jotham's  sixteen  years'  reign  is  open  for  theuL  Now  Micah 
appeared  on  the  scene  under  Jotham ;  but  his  book,  by  work- 
ing up  the  proclamations  he  delivered  in  the  time  of  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  has  taken  the  form  of  a  chronologically 
indivisible  summary,  which,  as  we  may  learn  from  Jer.  xxvL 
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18,  he  recited  or  published  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah;  and 
hence  Isaiah  may  thus  quite  well  have  taken  the  word  of 
promise  in  chap,  il  1—4  (certainly  borrowed  from  some  source) 
from  Micah's  lips,  though  not  from  Micah's  book. 

Further,  the  position  of  chap.  vi.  is  not  inexplicable. 
Havernick  has  already  observed  that  the  prophet  in  chap.  vi. 
is  justifying,  on  the  ground  of  a  divine  commission,  the  manner 
and  style  of  his  previous  proclamation.  But  this  only  serves 
to  explain  the  intention  from  which  chap.  vi.  was  not  made 
to  stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  collection,  and  not  why 
it  is  found  exactly  in  this  and  no  other  place.  Prophecy  and 
fulfilment  are  brought  together ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  chap, 
vii.  brings  manifestly  forward  the  judgment  of  hardening 
suspended  over  the  Jewish  people  in  the  person  of  king  Ahaz  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  which  forms  the  transition  to  the  judg- 
ments of  extermination  prophesied  in  chap.  vi.  11—13.  It  is 
only  the  position  of  chap.  i.  which  still  remains  obscura  If 
the  verses  chap.  i.  7-9  are  meant  to  have  a  historical  reference 
to  the  times,  then  chap.  I  was  composed  when  the  danger  of 
the  Sjrro-Ephraimitish  war  was  averted  from  Jerusalem,  while 
the  land  of  Judah  was  still  bleeding  from  the  opened  wounds 
which  this  war,  aimed  at  its  annihilation,  had  inflicted  upon 
it  Accordingly  chap.  i.  is  more  recent  than  chaps,  ii.-v.,  and 
also  more  recent  than  the  connected  chaps,  vii— xii.  It  is 
only  the  comparatively  more  indefinite  and  general  character 
of  chap.  L  which  seems  to  tell  against  this  view.  This 
objection,  however,  is  removed,  if  we  assume  that  chap.  L  is 
not,  indeed,  the  first  spoken  discourse  of  the  prophet,  but  the 
first  of  his  discourses  that  was  written  down,  and  that  it  was 
primarily  designed  to  form  the  proemium  to  the  discourses 
aud  historical  narrations  in  chaps,  ii.-xii.,  the  contents  of 
which  are  ruled  by  it*  For  chaps,  ii.-v.  and  viL— xii.  are 
two  cycles  of  prophecy;  chap.  i.  is  the  portal  which  leads 
into   them,  and  chap.   vL   the   band   which   connects   them 

1  A  different  view  is  taken  by  ▼.  Hoffman  (Hermeneutikj  heraasgeg. 
von  Volck,  p.  133),  who  regards  chap.  L  as  the  preface  to  chaps,  ii.-zxxv. 
Nagelsbach  again  holds  chaps.  L  2- v.  6  to  be  the  threefold  introitus  of  the 
whole  book  in  its  two  divisions,  chape.  vii.-zxxix.,  xL-lxvi.,  and  chap.  L  to 
be  the  portion  of  the  coilectiuu  which  was  written  last. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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together.  The  cycle  of  prophecy  in  chaps,  ii.— v.  may,  with 
Gaspari,  be  called  the  Book  of  hardening,  and  chaps,  vii.— xii., 
after  the  example  of  Chr.  Aug.  Crusius,  may  be  called  the 
Book  of  ImmanueL  For  in  all  the  stages  through  which  the 
proclamation  in  chaps.  vii.-xii  passes,  the  future  Immanuel  is 
the  banner  of  consolation  which  the  proclamation  lifts  up  amid 
the  judgments  which  are  now  breaking  in,  in  consequence  of 
the  doom  pronounced  in  chap.  vL 


PART  II.— CONSOLATION  OF  IMMANUEL  IN  THE  ASSYRIAN 

OPPRESSIONS,  CHAPS.  VII.-XII. 

TuE  Divine  Sign  of  the  Wondrous  Son  of  the  Virgin, 

Chap.  VIL 

As  the  following  prophecies  cannot  be  understood  without 
reference  to  the  contemporary  historical  events  into  which 
they  entered,  the  prophet  begins  historically.  Ver.  1 :  "  It 
came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  the  son  of  Joiham,  the 
son  of  Uzziah,  the  king  of  Jvdah,  that  Bezin,  the  king  of 
Aram,  and  Pekah,  the  son  of  BemdliaJi,  the  king  of  Israel, 
went  up  towards  Jerusalem  to  war  against  it ;  and  was  not 
able  to  uHir  upon  it.'*  We  read  the  same  words  again,  only  a 
little  varied,  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  in  2  Kings 
xvL  5.  That  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kings  takes  them 
from  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  is  betrayed  by  the  fact  that  he  inter- 
prets them.  Instead  of  "  and  he  was  not  able  to  war  upon 
it,"  he  says  particularly :  "  and  they  besieged  Ahaz,  and  could 
not  war  upon  him."  The  singular  /b^  in  Isaiah  is  transformed 
into  the  simpler  plural ;  and  the  fact  that  the  two  allies  could 
not  assault  or  storm  Jerusalem  (which  must  be  the  meaning 
of  yV  ^?^?  here)  is  more  exactly  determined  by  saying  that 
they  vainly  besieged  Ahaz  (/^  "^^V  is  the  usual  expression  for 
obsidione  claudere,  cf.  Deut  xx.  19).  This  et  dbsederunt 
Ahazum  caunot  merely  mean  obsidere  conati  sunt,  although  we 
know  nothing  in  detail  about  this  siege,  and  2  Kings  xvL  5, 
from  the  secondary  relation  of  this  passage  to  Isa.  viL  1,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  historical  source.     But  happily  we  have 
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two  accounts  regarding  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  in  2  Kingsr 
xvi.  and  2  Chron.  xxviiL  The  Book  of  Kings  relates  that 
the  incursion  of  the  two  allies  into  Judah  began  already  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jotham  (2  Kings  xv.  37);  and  apart 
from  the  statement  taken  from  Isa.  vii.  1,  it  mentions  that 
Eezin  reconquered  for  Edom  the  port  of  Elath  which  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (in  2  Kings  xvi.  6  read  nivh  instead 
of  Di«^) ;  and  the  Book  of  Chronicles  relates  that  Bezin 
brought  a  multitude  of  Jewish  captives  to  Damascus  ;  and  that 
Pekah  conquered  Ahaz  in  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  his  forces 
were  destroyed.  However  unquestionable  the  credibility  of 
these  events  is,  yet  it  is  as  difficult  to  bring  them  into  an 
indubitably  cei-tain  connection  in  relations  of  fact  and  chrono- 
logy, as  Caspari  has  attempted  to  do  in  a  monograph  on  the 
Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  published  in  1849.  If  we  could 
assume  that  16,  bb^  (not  ^^^X  ^s  the  authentic  reading,  and 
that  the  thwarting  of  the  attempt  to  take  Jerusalem,  related 
here,  had  its  ground,  not  in  the  intervention  of  Assyria,  but  in 
the  strength  of  the  city, — so  that  accordingly  lb  would  not  be 
an  anticipation  of  the  ultimate  thwarting  of  the  whole  under- 
taking, although  such  summary  anticipations  are  in  the 
manner  of  the  Biblical  mode  of  writing  history,  and  likewise 
also  in  the  manner  of  Isaiah, — then  the  course  of  events 
might  be  so  represented  that  while  Bezin  marched  to  Elath^ 
Pekah  wished  to  deal  with  Jerusalem,  but  did  not  attain  his 
purpose ;  but  that  Bezin  was  more  successful  in  his  easier 
undertaking,  and  that  after  the  conquest  of  Elath  he  joined 
his  allies. 

It  is  this  which  may  thus  be  taken  to  be  referred  to  in 
ver.  2  :  "  And  it  was  told  the  house  of  David :  Aram  lias 
settled  down  upon  Ephraim, — then  his  lieart  shook,  and  the  heart 
of  his  people,  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  shake  before  tfie  vnnd.*' 
The  pV  To  indicates  here  the  coming  down  of  the  one  army 
after  the  other  in  order  to  strengthen  it ;  whereas  ver.  19, 
2  Sam.  xvii.  12  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  12),  indicates  a  hostile  attack^ 
and  2  Kings  ii.  15,  a  spiritual /cara^Sa/i/etr.  D^BK  (feminine, 
like  the  names  of  countries,  and  of  the  peoples  thought  along 
with  their  countries,  see  chap.  iii.  8),  as  the  name  of  the  chief 
stock  of  Israel,  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  here  of  the  whole  military  power  of  Israel.     Following 
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the  combination  indicated  above,  we  find  that  the  allies  now 
prepared  themselves  for  a  second  united  march  against  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  meantime,  Jerusalem  was  in  the  condition 
indicated  in  chap,  i  7-9  :  like  an  invested  city  in  the  midst 
of  a  land  overrun  by  a  plundering  enemy  setting  everything 
on  fire.  Elath  had  fallen,  as  Kezin's  opportune  return  from 
it  showed  ;  and  it  was  quite  natural,  humanly  regarded,  that 
in  the  face  of  his  approaching  junction  with  the  united  army 
of  the  allies,  the  court  and  people  of  Jerusalem  should 
tremble  like  aspen  leaves.  V?^  is  a  contracted  impf.  Qal 
ending  in  a,  not  in  short  o,  on  account  of  the  guttural,  as  in  ru^, 
Ex.  XX.  11,  and  such  like ;  and  ^3,  otherwise  the  form  of  the 
tn/Ert.  abs.  chap.  xxiv.  20,  is  here  and  only  here  inf.  constr. 
instead  of  V^  (cf.  nl3^  Num.  xi.  25;  ay,  Josh.  ii.  16; 
D^o,  Ps.  xxxviii.  17,  and  frequently). 

In  this  time  of  terror,  Isaiaii  received  the  following  divine 
instructiona  Ver.  3  :  "  Then  said  Jehovah  to  Isaiah,  ComCy 
go  out  to  meet  Aluiz,  thou  and  Shear-Jashub,  thy  son,  to  tlie  end 
of  the  aqueduct  of  the  upper  pool  by  the  road  of  the  f idlers'  field'* 
The  fullers,^  i.e.  cleaners  and  thickeners  of  woollen  stuffs, 
received  as  workmen  the  name  D^pnb  from  ona,  related  to 
K'as,  imj^y  suhigere,  which  is  related  to  T'TJ,  as  irXvveiv,  likewise 
specially  used  in  reference  to  clothes  washing,  is  related  to 
Xoveiv,  The  D3\3  rrjb,  so  called  as  'being  their  washing  and 
bleaching  place,  lay,  as  Eobinson,  Schultz,  von  Ilaumer, 
Thenius,  Unruh,  Schick,  and  most  expositors  hold,  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  city.  Zimmermann,  in  his  maps  and 
plans  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem  (1876),  places 
the  two  great  pools  on  the  west  of  the  city,  the  lower  pool 
and  north-west  therefrom  the  Mamilla  pool,  eastward  from 
which  in  the  same  line  lies  the  Hezekiah  pool,  through  which 
an  aqueduct  led  the  water  of  the  upper  pool  to  the  upper 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  Williams,  Kraft,  Meier,  and  Hitzig 
transfer  the  upper  pool  with  the  fullers*  field  to  the  north- 
east of  the  city,  beside  the  monument  of  the  fuller  (Joseph. 

^  In  the  Aramaic  of  the  Talmud  and  Targums  the  fuller  is  called  lyp^ 

as  in  Arab,  we  have  also  kassdr  and  mik^ar,  the  cylindrical  round  fuller's 
club,  which,  according  to  Hegesippus  (in  Euseb.  H,  E,  iL  23),  was  the 
instrument  by  which  James  the  Just  was  beaten  to  death.  A  oi'O 
appears  in  the  controversial  dialogue  with  a  Christian  in  Sanhtdrin  38&. 
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Wars,  V.  4.  2).  But  Rabshake  encaropiDg  by  the  upper  pool 
(chap.  xxxvL  2)  comes  from  Lachis,  and  therefore  from  the 
south-west  Furrer  (in  the  Bibd-Lex,  iL  464)  also  recognises 
the  Mamilla-pool  as  the  "upper  pool  in  the  fullers'  field." 
Explorers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  a  living 
spring  on  the  west  side  ;  *  both  pools  were  probably  even  in 
former  times  only  fed  by  rain,  for  catching  which  the  lie  of 
the  land  is  very  favourable.'  If  the  upper  pool  was  the 
MamQla-pool,  then  the  road  f^ppp,  which  ran  past  this  fullers' 
field,  was  the  road  which  led  from  the  western  gate  to 
Joppa.  Here  in  the  west  of  the  city,  outside  the  enclosing 
wall,  king  Ahaz  now  found  himself  engaged  in  preparations 
for  the  event  of  a  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  received  the  most 
part  of  its  water  supply  from  the  upper  pool ;  and  here, 
according  to  Jehovah's  direction,  Isaiah  with  his  son  was  to 
njeet  him.  These  two  are  like  a  blessing  and  curse  in  person, 
offering  themselves  to  the  king  for  him  to  make  his  choice. 
For  the  name  3^B^  tKB^,  i,e,  remnant  is  converted  (chap.  x. 
21,  22),  is  a  kind  of  abbreviation  of  the  divine  answer  which 
had  been  given  to  the  prophet  in  chap,  vi  11—13,  and  is, 
moreover,  at  once  threatening  and  promising,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  it  has  the  curse,  as  it  were,  before  it,  and  the  grace 
behind  it.  The  prophetic  name  of  the  son  of  Isaiah  is 
intended  to  urge  the  king  by  threat  to  Jehovah,  and  the 
prophetic  announcement  of  Isaiah  himself,  whose  name  points 
to  salvation,  V^,^  is  designed  to  entice  him  by  promise  to 
Jehovah. 

No  means  remain  untried.  Ver.  4  :  "  And  say  to  him. 
Take  heed,  and  keep  thyself  quiet ;  fear  not,  and  let  not  thy 
Jieart  become  soft  from  these  two  smoking  stumps  offrebrands, — 
at  the  burning  anger  of  Resin  and  Aram,  and  the  son  of  Bema- 
liah"  The  imper.  "  take  heed  "  is  regularly  pointed  "^9^ 
(see  especially,  Ex.  xxiiL  21 ;  Job  xxxvi.  21),  and  thus  "^9?^ 
^I?.f  "in  will  accordingly  be  infinitives  absolute  in  the  sense  of 
urgent  imperatives  (Hitzig):  take  heed,  and  keep  at  rest!  = 

^  Schick  believed  he  had  discovered  it  in  1865  about  ten  minntea^ 
walking  distance  from  the  Jaffa  gate ;  see  Aosland,  Nr.  38,  1865. 

'  This  is  entirely  different  from  the  Gihon,  a  running,  although  inter- 
mittent spring,  probably  the  same  as  the  Mary-spring  at  the  east  foot  of 
Opliel,  and  therefore  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  city. 
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be  on  your  guard,  and  do  not  act  precipitately,  rather  keep  at 
rest.  The  first  is  a  warning  against  self-willed  acting ;  the 
latter  is  an  exhortation  to  undismayed  equanimity.  Calvin 
correctly  renders  it :  ut  et  exterius  continecU  sese  et  intiis  pacato 
sit  animo.  The  explanation  given  by  Jewish  expositors  of 
"^pB^n,  conside  super  faeces  ituis  (Luzzatto,  vivi  riposcUo), 
according  to  Jer.  xlviii  11  and  Zeph.  i.  12,  gives  an  unseemly 
sense  to  the  exhortation.  The  object  of  terror  before  which 
and  at  which  the  king's  heart  is  not  to  be  dismayed,  is  first 
introduced  with  V?,  and  then  with  a,  as  in  Jer.  li.  46.  The 
two  allies  are  at  once  designated  as  what  they  are  before  God, 
who  sees  through  things  in  the  future.  They  are  two  tails, 
ie.  nothing  but  the  fag  ends  of  wood  pokers  (t^«,  properly 
turners,  namely,  fire-turners,  an  Arabic  figure  for  a  warrior, 
Ges.  Thes,  p.  1576),*  half-burned  off  and  wholly  burned  out, 
80  that  they  do  not  burn  any  longer,  but  only  still  keep 
smoking.  Certainly  they  are  not  this  yet  at  the  time  in 
question  as  regards  outward  reality,  where,  as  ^"jna  does  not 
conceal,  their  anger  has  not  yet  been  long  kindled,  but  they 
are  such  before  God,  who  makes  the  prophet  cognisant  with 
Himself  of  His  counsel.  Along  with  TT[  (in  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions RasHna  ^,  in  order  not  to  honour  it  with  the  name 
of  a  king,  D^Jf  is  specially  named,  and  Pekah  is  called 
^n^7ip"]Ta,  to  recall  the  lowness  of  his  descent,  and  the  want  of 
any  promise  in  the  case  of  his  house. 

The  ^3  l^\  which  now  follows  does  not  belong  to  ver.  4,  as 
might  appear  in  consideration  of  the  Sethume  after  it  (fear 
not  on  this  account  that),  cf.  Ezek.  xii  12,  but  it  gives  the 
motive  of  the  following  sentence  of  judgment  as  in  chap, 
iii.  16.  Vers.  5-7:  "Because  that  Aram  has  resolved  evil 
against  thee,  Ephraim,  and  the  son  of  Ranaliah,  saying ,  We 
will  march  against  Judah,  and  strike  it  with  terror ,  and  congtter 
it  for  ourselves,  and  make  the  son  of  Tahel  king  in  the  midst  of 
it :  thiLs  saith  the  All-Lord  Jehovah,  It  shall  not  come  about, 
and  not  take  place**  The  promise  to  Ahaz  is  founded  upon 
the  wicked  design  with  which  the  war  has  been  begun. 
}Iow  far  the  allies  had  already  advanced  on  the  way  to  their 

^  Cf.  Schwartzlose,  Wafen  der  aUen  Araher,  p.  32. 
'  Schrader,  Die  KeUiriKhriften  wid  da$  AUe  Testament^  Snd  ed.  1883,  p. 
260  Bqq. 
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ultimate  goal,  the  overthrow  of  the  Davidic  kingdom,  it  does 
not  say.  Bat  we  know  from  2  Kings  xv.  37  that  the 
invasion  had  already  begun  before  Ahaz  had  ascended  the 
throne,  and  we  may  see  from  ver.  16  of  Isaiah's  prophecy 
that  the  •^J^'i??  (from  pp,  taedere,  pavere,  for  which  the  Syrian 
translator  has  n3»p3  from  K??^,  aimndere)  had  been  successfully 
attained.  The  ?^i?^n,  ie.  cleaving,  forcing  of  the  passes  and 
fortification  (2  Kings  xxv.  4  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  16  ;  2  Chron.  xxi  17, 
xxxii.  1)  can  therefore  not  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the 
future.  For  history  knows  nothing  whatever  of  a  successful 
resistance  of  Judah  in  this  war.  Only  Jerusalem  has  not  yet 
fallen,  and  this,  as  naina  ijtd  shows,  is  what  is  specially  referred 
to  under  *^^]y  just  as  "i^B^  in  chap,  xxiii.  13  refers  to  Nineveh. 
Here  they  intend  to  appoint  as  king  a  favourite  named  ^^D^ 
(see  Ezra  iv.  7,  in  p.  intentionally  ^^3^,  a  vocalic  change 
which  the  tone -long  i  ot  p^  does  not  otherwise  admit; 
cf.  DMZ,  xxxiii.  30,  but  which  here  separates  the  name  of 
God  from  the  name  of  "  this  good-for-nothing  fellow  ") ;  but 
the  intention  remains  a  mere  wiah,  the  thing  wished  does  not 
come  about  (cf.  Prov.  xv.  22),  and  is  not  realized  (cf.  Zech. 
xiv.  8). 

The  allies  will  not  succeed  in  altering  the  course  of  history 
as  the  Lord  has  ordered  it  Vers.  8-9 :  **  For  head  of  Aram 
is  Damascus,  and  head  of  Damascus  Besin,  and  in  other  sixty 
and  five  years  Ephraim  will  he  broken  to  pieces  as  a  people. 
And  head  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria,  and  head  of  Samaria  the 
son  of  Remaliah  ;  if  ye  believe  not,  verily  you  will  not  remain^*' 
It  naturally  occurs  to  regard  ib  as  a  later  interpolation 
(Eichhorn,  Gresenius,  Hitzig,  Maurer,  Knobel,  Meier,  Dietrich, 
Cheyne,  Beuss).  The  prophecy  here  becomes  divination,  and 
one  might  hold  that  an  indefinite  expression  of  the  near 
future  would  have  been  more  efiective  than  this  fixing  of  a 
considerably  distant  terminus,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  probable  that 
instead  of  ^}f  Btem  D^Bte^  Tlya^  there  stood  in  the  original 
text  the  expression  of  what  was  only  but  a  short  delay 
(chap.  xvi.  14,  xx.  3,  xxi.  16),  and  that  a  later  hand  glossed 
the  unprecise  expression  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the 

^  The  name  has  not  yet  been  traced  out  in  the  cuneiform  insciiptions ; 
see  Schrader,  ii.i.  p.  384,  and  comp.  his  Keilmtcfmften  u.  GeichichU' 
forchujtg,  p.  396. 
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fulfilment  of  the  prophecj.  If  8b  be  left  out,  the  whole  idea 
is  only  this,  that  the  two  hostile  powers  will  remain  in  their 
previous  relationships  without  an  annexation  of  Judah.  If 
8b  is  retained  (under  the  supposition  of  such  a  phrase  as 
"  within  a  short  time "  instead  of  the  **  within  sixty-five 
years  "),  then  8a  and  9a  similarly  say  that  the  old  condition 
of  things  will  remain ;  but  8b  states  that  while  Syria  gains 
nothing,  Ephraim,  which  had  become  involved  in  an  unnatural 
and  irreligious  league  with  it,  wiU  lose  its  national  inde- 
pendence, and  9b,  that  Judah,  although  Samaria's  attempt  to 
take  away  its  independence  fails,  yet  if  it  gives  up  its  trust  in 
Jehovah  and  makes  flesh  its  arm,  it  will  have  no  continuance, 
ie.  will  lose  its  national  independence.  Yer.  8b  is  a  prophecy 
announcing  the  destruction  of  Ephraim;  95  is  a  warning, 
threatening  Judah  with  destruction  in  so  far  as  it  rejects 
the  promise  from  unbelief.  The  colour  of  the  style  of  86  is 
entirely  Isaianic  (cf.  on  ^^3,  chap.  xxL  16,  xvL  14;  and  on 
D^,  away  from  being  a  people  =  so  that  it  is  no  more  a 
people,  cf.  chap,  xvii  1,  xxv.  2,  and  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  42). 
But  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  sixty-five  years  are  false, 
and  that  they  are  in  contradiction  with  chap.  vii.  16. 
Certainly  they  do  not  come  out  if  we  refer  the  prophecy  to 
what  happened  to  Ephraim  in  consequence  of  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  war  carried  on  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  to  what 
was  done  to  it  by  Salmanassar  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  to  which  events,  and  more  especially  to  the  former, 
chap.  vii.  16  relates.  But  there  is  another  event  through 
which  the  existence  of  Ephraim,  not  merely  as  a  kingdom, 
but  also  as  a  people,  was  broken,  namely,  the  carrying  away 
of  the  last  remnant  of  the  Ephraimitish  population,  and  the 
planting  of  East  Asian  colonists  upon  the  soil  of  Ephraim. 
While  the  land  of  Judah  remained  desolate  after  the  deporta- 
tion to  Chaldea,  and  a  new  generation  grew  up  there,  which, 
being  in  exile,  might  again  return,  the  land  of  Ephraim  was 
occupied  by  heathen  settlers,  and  the  few  who  remained 
behind  were  fused  with  these  into  the  mixed  people  of 
Samaritans,  those  in  exile  being  lost  among  the  heathen. 
This  is  the  view  which  was  already  held  by  Malvenda, 
Calmet,  and  Usher  as  to  the  terminus  ad  quern,  Bosanquet 
reckons  the  sixty-five  years  from  the  year  736  as  the  con- 
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jectiiral  date  of  the  meeting  of  Isaiah  with  Ahaz,  and  as 
extending  to  671,  founding  upon  the  fact  that  even  after  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  a  kingdom  of  Samaria  continues  to  be  always 
mentioned  in  the  inscription,  but  it  is  found  for  the  last  time 
in  one  that  dates  from  681  to  673.  This  calculation  by  the 
Assyrian  monuments  has,  however,  meanwhile  become  doubt- 
ful by  more  correct  reading  of  them.  Nevertheless  the 
fact  remains  that  the  populating  by  Esarhaddon  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24,  Ezra  iv.  2,  and  his  successor  Asnappar  =  Asur- 
banipal,  Ezra  iv.  10)  of  the  land  of  Ephraim  with  colonists 
from  Eastern  Asia  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  DW  nrp, ;  and  if  it 
was  Esarhaddon  under  whom  Manasseh  was  carried  away  to 
Babylon  about  the  middle  of  his  reign  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11), 
then  we  get  just  sixty-five  years  from  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  to  the  final  ending  of  the  existence  of  Ephraim 
as  a  people  (fourteen  years  of  Ahaz  +  twenty-nine  of  Heze- 
kiah  -I-  twenty-two  of  Manasseh  =  sixty-five).  Then  was  ful- 
filled what  is  here  unconditionally  predicted,  DVO  nm  (certainly 
not  3  imff,  Qal,  but  Ni.  riTO,  Mai.  ii.  6),  just  as  the  condi- 
tionally threatened  ^pw?  ^  was  fulfilled  on  Judah  by  the 
Babylonian  exile.  For  ipg3  signifies  to  have  a  fast  hold,  and 
PP^ll  to  prove  fast  holding.  If  Judah  does  not  Jwld  fast  to 
his  God,  he  will  lose  his  fast  hold  by  losing  the  country  in 
which  he  dwells,  the  ground  beneath  his  feet.  The  same 
play  on  words  is  found  in  2  Chron.  xx.  20.  The  suggestion 
that  the  original  reading  was  ^a  U^DWi  vh  dk,  but  that  ^3 
appeared  objectionable  and  was  altered  into  ^3,  is  improbable.* 
Why  should  it  have  been  objectionable  when  the  words  form 
the  conclusion  of  a  solemnly  introduced  direct  discourse  of 
Jehovah  ?  On  this  ^3,  which  has  passed  from  the  confirmat- 
ive into  an  affirmative  meaning,  and  here  opens  the  conse- 
quence of  the  hypothetical  clause,  cf.  1  Sam.  xiv.  39 ;  Ps. 
cxxviii.  4 ;  and  (as  used  in  the  formula  *^^V  ^3)  Gen.  xxxl  42, 
xliii  10 ;  Num.  xxii  29,  33  ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  30.  Their  con- 
tinuance is  conditioned  by  faith,  as  this  o  surely  asserts.' 

*  GJeiger  in  DMZ,  1861,  p.  117,  and  previously  in  the  Review  y^^TM^ 
1860,  p.  89. 

'  It  is  worth  quoting  what  Augustine  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his 
De  doctrina  Chritiiana^  ii.  11 :  Niti  eredideritUy  non  irUelligetis  [so  LXX. 
and  Itala].    Alius  [Jerome]  interpretatos  est :  Niti  credideriti*,  nan  per- 
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Thus  Isaiah  speaks,  and  thus  Jehovah  speaks  through  him, 
to  the  king  of  Judah.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  whether 
he  replied  or  what  he  replied.  He  is  silent,  for  in  his  heart 
he  hides  a  secret  which  consoles  him  better  than  the  word  of 
the  prophet  The  invisible  assistance  of  Jehovah  and  the 
distant  prospect  of  the  fall  of  Ephraim  are  not  sufficient  for 
him.  His  mind  is  already  made  up.  His  trust  is  in  Assur 
(Assyria),  with  whose  help  he  will  be  superior  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  as  that  kingdom  had  been  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
through  the  help  of  Damascene  Syria.  The  pious  theocratic 
policy  of  the  prophet  comes  too  late.  He  therefore  lets  the 
enthusiast  talk,  and  thinks  he  knows  what  it  is  worth  at  the 
best.  Nevertheless,  the  grace  of  God  does  not  give  up  the 
unhappy  son  of  David  as  lost  Vers.  10,  11  :  "And  Jehovah 
contintted  to  speak  to  Ahaz  as  follows :  Ask  thee  a  sign  from 
Jehovah  thy  Ood,  going  deep  down  to  Hades  or  high  up  to  the 
height  above,**  Jehovah  continued, — what  a  deep  and  firm 
consciousness  of  the  identity  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  and  the 
word  of  the  prophet  is  expressed  therein !  It  occurs  also  in 
chap.  viiL  6.  According  to  an  astonishing  communicatio 
idiomatum  which  runs  through  the  Old  Testament  books  of 
prophecy,  the  prophet  speaks  at  one  time  (as,  e,g,,  in  Zech. 
ii  13  and  15)  as  if  he  were  Jehovah,  and  at  another  time, 
as  in  this  passage,  Jehovah  speaks  as  if  He  were  the  prophet. 
Ahaz  is  to  ask  a  sign  from  Jehovah  his  God.  Jehovah  does 
not  scorn  to  call  Himself  the  God  of  this  son  of  David  who 
so  hardens  himself.  Perhaps  the  holy  love  which  pulsates 
in  this  TfJ^Jf  may  yet  move  his  heart ;  or  perhaps  he  may 
reflect   upon    the   covenant  promises   and    covenant   duties 

manebitis.  Quia  horum  vera  secutus  sit,  nisi  exemplaria  linguae  praece- 
dentis  legantiir,  incertum  est  Scd  tamen  ex  utroque  magnum  aliquid 
insinuatur  scienter  legentibus.  Difficile  est  enim  ita  diversos  inter  se 
interpretes  fieri,  ut  non  se  aliqua  vicinitate  contingant  Ergo  quoniam 
intellectus  in  specie  sempitema  est,  fides  vero  in  rerum  temporalium 
quibusdam  cunabulis  quasi  lacte  alit  parvulos,  nunc  autem  per  fidem 
ambulamus,  non  per  speciem,  nisi  autem  per  fidem  ambulaverimus,  ad 
speciem  pervenire  non  poterimus,  quae  non  transit,  sed  permanet  per 
intellectum  purgatum  nobis  cohaerentibus  veritati :  propterea  ille  ait : 
Nisi  crediderUis  non  permanebiti$,  Ille  vero:  Nisi  credidBriHsy  non 
inielligetis,  £t  ex  ambiguo  linguae  praecedentis  plerumque  interpres 
fallitur,  cui  non  bene  nota  sententia  est,  et  earn  significatiouem  transfer!, 
quae  a  sensu  scriptoris  pcnitus  aliena  est. 
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which  this  yrf?^  recalls  to  minA  He  is  to  ask  for  a  rrfK 
from  this  his  God.  rt«  (from  njK,  to  indicate)  is  a  thing, 
event,  or  act  which  may  serve  to  guarantee  the  divine  cer- 
tainty of  some  other  thing,  event,  or  act  This  happens 
partly  through  sensible  miracles  presently  performed  (Ex. 
iv.  8,  9),  or  through  fixed  symbols  of  the  future  (chap, 
viil  18,  XX.  3),  and  partly  through  prophesied  events,  which, 
whether  miraculous  or  natural  in  themselves,  are  not  to  be 
humanly  foreseen  ;  and  therefore  if  they  occur,  they  authentic- 
ate either  the  divine  causality  of  other  events  retrospectively 
(Ex.  iii.  12),  or  their  divine  certainty  prospectively.  The 
thing  to  be  here  guaranteed  is  what  the  prophet  has  just 
prophesied  with  great  definiteness:  the  preservation  of 
Judah  with  its  kingdom,  and  the  fruitlessness  of  the  wicked 
enterprise  of  the  two  allied  kingdoms.  If  this  was  to  be 
guaranteed  to  Ahaz  in  a  manner  that  would  break  down 
his  unbelief,  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  sign,  nlK»  which 
breaks  through  the  regular  course  of  nature.  As  Hezekiah, 
when  Isaiah  annoimces  his  recovery  and  a  prolongation  of 
life  for  fifteen  years,  requires  a  rrix,  and  the  prophet  gives 
him  it  (chap.  xxxviiL),  so  does  Isaiah  here  meet  Ahaz  with 
the  oifer  of  such  a  sign,  and,  moreover^  by  laying  before  him 
heaven,  earth,  and  Hades  as  the  sphere  of  the  miracle.  P?^ 
(PPJfp)  and  J??^?  are  either  in/in.  dbs,  or  imper.,  and  npwip  is 
apparently  imper. :  y^f  with  the  He  of  challenge,  which  is 
given  here  instead  of  n^||^  as  tV^f  (as  likewise  elsewhere 
with  distinctive  accents,  as  in  Dan.  ix.  19,  and  even  without 
any  pause  in  xxxii.  11,  q,v.);  but  in  no  case  do  we  need  to 
read,  with  Hupfeld,  npse^  with  the  tone  upon  the  last,  in  the 
sense  of  npKB^ ;  and  thus :  in  jyrofiindum  descende  (or  descend- 
endo)  precare.  But  r6?F  ^^7  ^so  be  a  pausal  collateral 
form  for  *^^^f,  which  is  allowable  in  itself  (cf.  r?n^,  always  in 
p.  for  Y^%  and  other  examples.  Gen.  xliiL  14,  xlix.  3,  27),* 
and  here  it  appears  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  con- 
sonance with  ^5yop  (Ewald,  §  93.  3).  We  give  the  preference 
to  this  latter  possibility,  with  Aq.  Sym.  Theod.  Jer.  {PaOwov 

^  The  passing  of  the  o  into  d  (d)  likewise  produces  the  infinitiye  form 
^ncfeS*   1  Sam.  XV.  1 ;   ^T\7h  (according  to  Norzii  1  Sam.  xxiv.  11 ; 

'-:iT  :  •  :it-:r    *  "  " 

^oy*  Obad.  ver.  11.     On  corresponding  imperative  forms,  see  on  chap. 
xxxviiL  14 
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€49  f^v),  against  the  Targum ;  it  corresponds  to  the  antithesis 
(cf.  Job  xi.  8),  and  if  the  words  before  ns  were  unpointed, 
this  would  first  suggest  itself.  The  challenge,  accordingly, 
amounts  to  this:  Descend  down  deep  (in  thy  asking)  to 
Hades,  or  ascend  high  up  to  the  height ;  but  more  probably 
(as  the  closer  construction  is  more  pleasing,  and  nn^n  as 
imper.  would  be  well  distinguished  from  the  inf.  by  the  form 
•^•7,  cf.  n|5")n,  Ezek.  xxiv.  10,  with  a  gerundive  acceptation  of 
[>D}!n  and  nn:in,  Ewald,  §  280a) :  going  deep  down  to  Hades,  or 
Ik,  from  niK,  as  vd,  from  vdle)  going  high  up  to  the  height. 
]'his  offer  of  the  prophet  of  any  kind  of  miracle  in  the  upper 
or  lower  world  cannot  but  perplex  the  adherents  of  the 
modem  view  of  the  world.  The  prophet,  says  Hitzig,  is  here 
playing  a  dangerous  game,  and  if  Ahaz  had  closed  with  the 
offer,  Jehovah  would  certainly  have  left  him  in  the  lurch. 
So  Meier  observes :  it  cannot  have  at  all  come  into  the  mind 
of  an  Isaiah  to  wish  to  do  a  miracla  And  de  Lagarde  says  : 
If  he  had  done  it,  he  would  have  been  an  enthusiast  whom  the 
failure  of  such  a  tWH  would  have  subjected  to  punishment  for 
lying,  or  whom  an  artificial  performing  of  it  would  have  made 
a  deceiver.  None  of  these  commentators  can  recognise  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  prophet,  because  they  do  not  at  all 
believe  in  miracles ;  whereas  Ahaz  knows  the  miraculous  power 
of  the  prophet,  but  is  not  to  be  constrained  by  any  miracle 
to  renounce  his  own  plans  and  believe  on  Jehovah.  Ver.  12 : 
"  But  Aliaz  answered,  I  may  not  ask,  and  may  not  tempt 
Jehovah:'  How  pious  this  sounds,  and  yet  his  self-hardening 
culminates  in  these  pious  -  sounding  words!  Hypocritically 
he  hides  himself  under  the  mask  oi  Deut  vL  16,  in  order  not 
to  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed  in  his  Assyrian  policy,  and 
he  is  so  unthinking  as  to  call  the  acceptance  of  what  Jehovah 
Himself  offers  him  a  tempting  of  God.  He  studiously  draws 
down  upon  himself  the  fate  indicated  in  chap.  vL;  and  not 
merely  upon  himself,  but  upon  all  Judah.  For  under  the 
successor  of  Ahaz,  the  host  of  Assyria  will  stand  upon  this 
same  fullers'  field  (chap.  xxxvL  2),  and  demand  the  surrender 
of  Jerusalem.  In  this  hour  when  Isaiah  stands  before  Ahaz, 
the  fate  of  the  Jewish  people  is  decided  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years. 

The  prophet  might  now  be  silent,  but  in  accordance  with 
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the  command  in  chap.  vi.  he  must  speak,  although  his  word 
be  a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  Ver.  13  :  **  He  spake,  Hear, 
then,  0  house  of  David :  Is  it  too  little  for  you  to  make  men 
weary,  that  ye  also  loeary  my  God  ?  "  He  spake.  Who  spake  ? 
The  speaker,  according  to  ver.  10,  is  Jehovah,  and  yet  what 
follows  is  given  as  the  word  of  the  prophet  Here  again  the 
statement  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  word  of  the 
prophet  is  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  prophet  himself, 
even  when  he  distinguishes  himself  and  God,  is  the  organ  of 
God.  The  address  is  directed  to  ^  n^?,  ie.  to  Ahaz,  includ- 
ing all  the  members  of  the  court.  Q^^^K  is  the  plural  of  the 
category,  and  by  it  the  prophet  indicates  himself.  The  prophet 
would,  indeed,  well  have  borne  that  those  of  the  house  of 
David  should  yield  no  results  to  his  zealous  human  efforts, 
but  they  are  not  satisfied  with  this  (cf.  on  the  expression 
minus  quam  vos  =  quam  ut  vobis  sitffidat,  Num.  xvi  9 ; 
Job  XV.  11);  they  also  weary  the  long-suffering  of  bis 
God  by  letting  Him  exhaust  all  the  means  of  their  correction 
without  effect^  They  will  not  believe  without  seeing ;  and 
when  signs  are  about  to  be  given  them  to  see  in  order  that 
they  may  believe,  they  will  not  even  look  at  them. 

Jehovah,  then,  will  give  them  a  sign  against  their  will 
after  His  own  choica  Vers.  14,  15:  "Therefore  the  All- 
Lord,  He  will  give  you  a  sign:  Behold,  the  virgin^  is  tvith 
cJiUd,  and  hears  a  son,  and  calls  his  name  Immanuel,  Butter 
and  honey  wiU  he  eat  when  he  knows  to  rqect  the  had  and  to 

^  Perhaps  ife^n  and  ^r6ft(  form  an  intended  enantiopbony  ;  see  the 
collection  of  examples  in  the  Review  Yi>T\%\t  Jahrg.  2  (1853X  pp.  94-d9. 

2  [As  will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  "  virgin  "  is  not  strictly  the  correct 
rendering  of  nob];,  according  to  Dr.  Delitzsch's  own  view ;  but  as  be 

retains  Jungfrcuit  in  the  German,  it  has  been  thought  better  in  like 
manner  to  retain  the  usual  English  term  rather  than  introduce  *'  damsel,', 
"maid,"  or  "maiden.**     Cheyne  renders  no^H,   "the  young  woman,'' 

*'8o  Hitzig,  R.  Williams,  Nagelsbach,  and  (in  effect)  Gesenius  ;"  gives  the 
rendering  of  Ewald  and  Delitzsch  {Jungfrau)  as  "  the  maiden ;  **  and 
quotes  the  late  Professor  Weir  of  Glasgow  as  retaining  **  virgin,"  while 
observing :  "  But  the  Hebrew,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  correspond  to 
our  Virgin.'"  Dr.  Kay  in  his  comm.  on  Isaiah  in  the  Speaker^s  Com- 
mentary, 8.I.,  says :  "  Our  English  word  "  maiden  "  comes  as  near,  pro- 
bably, as  any  to  the  Hebrew  word."  "  Or  maiden  "  is  added  in  the  margin 
of  the  Revised  Version.  Prof.  Drever  remarks  :  "  Probably  the  English 
word  damsel  would  be  the  fairest  rendering  "  {Itaiahf  p.  41). — Tr.] 
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choose  the  good"  In  its  form  the  prophecy  recalls  Gen.  xvi. 
11:''  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  wilt  bear  a  son,  and 
call  his  name  Ishmacl"  Here,  however,  the  words  are  not 
addressed  to  her  who  was  afterwards  to  bear  the  child, 
although  Matthew  gives  this  form  to  the  prophecy ;  ^  for  nK"]P 
is  not  2  p,  but  3  p.  =  ntnjj  (ground  form  kara*at,  which 
occurs  for  ri'jfj,  "it  takes  place,"  Deut.  xxxi.  29  ;  cf.  Gen.  xxx. 
11  ;  Lev.  XXV.  21  ;  Ps.  cxviii.  23).*  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  clause  is  to  be  translated :  Behold,  the  virgin  is 
with  child,  or  shall  be  with  child,  ought  not  to  have  been 
raised,  n^n  with  the  following  participle  (here  participial 
adjective ;  cf.  2  Sam.  xi.  5)  is  always  presentative,  and  the 
thing  presented  is  always  either  a  real  thing,  as  in  Gen.  xvi. 
11  and  Judg.  xiii.  5  ;  or  it  is  an  ideally  present  thing,  as  is 
to  be  taken  here ;  for  except  in  chap,  xlviii.  7,  'isn  always  indi- 
cates something  future  in  Isaiah.  This  use  of  n^n  in  Isaiah 
is  of  itself  opposed  to  the  view  of  Gesenius,  Knobel,  Fried- 
mann  (De  Jesaiae  vaticiniis  Achaso  rege  edilis,  1875),  S. 
Davidson,  and  others,  who  understand  •^p/P?  ^^  ^PP^J  ^  ^^^^ 
already  pregnant  young  wife  of  the  prophet,  and  who,  like 
Baven  (see  on  chap.  viii.  3)  and  Beuss,  identify  Immanuel 
and  Mahershalal.'  But  it  is  already  very  improbable  that 
it  is  the  wife  of  the  prophet  who  is  meant;  for  if  he 
meant  her,  one  cannot  well  see  why  he  did  not  rather  say 
HK^aan  Further,  the  meaning  and  use  of  no^y  are  against  the 
reference  of  the  nifc<  to  the  prophet's  own  household.  For 
while  i'h^^  (from  ^J[}3,  related  to  ^'[I?,  to  separate,  sejungerc) 
signifies  the  virgin  maiden  living  retired  in  her  parents' 
house,  and  still  a  long  while  from  marriage  (Assyr.  has  also 
batnlu,  a  youth),  np^y  (from  D^y,  to  be  strong,  full  of  sap  and 

vigour,  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  V^y,  Ji,  to  swell)  is  the 

^  Jerome  discusses  this  difference  in  an  exemplary  manner  in  his  Ep, 
ad  Pammachium  de  optimo  genere  irUerpretandi. 
^  The  pointing  makes  a  distinction  between  HK'^p  (she  calls)  and  HKlp 

(as  Gen.  xvi.  11  should  be  pointed),  thou  callest  (see  Abenczra's  Zachoih, 
7a,  and  Jckuthiel  ha-Nakdan  on  Gen.  xvi.  11)  ;  and  Olshausen  (§  356)  is 
wrong  in  pronouncing  the  latter  form  of  writing  the  word  a  mistake. 

*  Another  view  is  taken  by  the  expositor  to  whom  Jerome  refers : 
Quidam  de  nostris  Judaizans  E^ias  duos  filios  habuisse  contendit  Jasub, 
et  EmmanueL  Et  Emmanuel  de  prophetissa  uxore  ejus  esse  generatum 
in  typum  Domini  salvatoris,  etc. 
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mature  woman  who  is  near  marriage/  Both  names  may  be 
applied  to  a  female  who  is  betrothed  or  even  married  (Joel 
L  8 ;  Prov.  xxx.  19;  see  Hitzig  on  these  passages).  It  must 
also  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of  immaculate  virginity  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  no^y  (as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  43, 
cf.  16),  since  in  such  passages  as  Song  of  Sol.  vi.  8  it  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  in  sense  from  the  Arab.  Surriya.  It 
must  also  be  admitted  that  it  might  be  said  of  one  who  has 
a  still  youthful  fresh  wife,  that  he  has  a  rxchv  for  his  wife ; 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  a  religiously  earnest  and  well- 
weighed  style  a  woman  who  has  been  already  for  a  long  time 
married,  like  the  prophet's  wife,  could  be  called  absolutely 
rxchv^y  without  qualiBcation.'  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  ex- 
pression warrants  the  assumption  that  the  prophet  by  nobyn 
means  one  of  the  ^wif,  of  the  royal  harem  (Luzzatto) ;  and  if 
we  consider  that  the  birth  of  the  child  in  the  view  of  the 
prophet  is  to  take  place  in  the  near  future,  his  look  might 
have  been  directed  to  that  Abijah  (AM)  bath-Zechariah  (2  Kings 
xviii.  2 ;  2  Ghron.  xxix.  1)  who  became  the  mother  of  king 
Hezekiah,  to  whom  the  virtues  of  his  mother  appear  to  have 
been  transmitted  in  contrast  with  the  vice  of  his  father. 
But  while  the  expression  might  admit  this  view,  reference  to 
Hezekiah  and  his  mother  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
born  to  the  young  king  Ahaz  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and   therefore  he   cannot  be  meant  either  here  or 

^  Vercellone,  in  a  lecture  (in  his  Dissertazicni  accademichej  Roma  1864X 
has  defended  at  considerable  lenfi^h  the  assertion  of  Jerome  :  Hebraicum 
noby  nunquam  niii  de  virgine  scribitur,  significat  enim  puellam  virgtnem 
abscondUam ;  but  his  defence  is  untenable.  The  root  is  not  xhv*  ^  ^^' 
ceal,  according  to  which  Aq.  translates  Gkn.  xxiv.  43,  ixoKpv^of,  Luther, 
in  1523,  expressed  himself  to  better  effect  thus :  **  Well,  then,  to  oblige 
the  Jews,  we  shall  not  translate  the  word  Alma  as  virgin,  but  as  a  maid, 
altiiough  in  German  maid  means  a  woman  who  is  still  young,  and  wears 
her  crown  with  honour,  so  that  it  is  said  :  she  is  still  a  maid  and  not  a 
wife.  Thus,  then,  the  text  of  Isaiah  is  most  properly  translated  :  Behold, 
a  maid  is  with  child.**  In  fact,  the  translation  ii  ptu¥t;  (Aq.  S.  Th.)  is  more 
exact  than  ^  xmpHpoi  (LXX.  Syr.).  In  medieval  sermons  Christ  is  called 
*^  the  son  of  the  maid." 

*  A  young  and  newly-married  wife  might  be  called  n^3  (as  in  Homer, 

pxtfA^n  =  nubUii  and  nupta ;  Eng.  bride)  ;  but  even  in  Homer  a  married 
woman,  if  young,  is  sometimes  called  %ttvptliii  cZtiox^^,  but  not  MAvpn 
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in  chap.  ix.  5.^  But,  in  any  case,  even  if  the  prophet  thought 
of  one  of  the  niD^  of  the  then  royal  house,  the  child  thus 
prophesied  of  is  the  Messiah,  that  wondrous  heir  of  the 
Davidic  throne  whose  birth  is  exultingly  greeted  in  chap.  ix. 
It  is  the  Messiah  whom  the  prophet  here  beholds  as  about 
to  be  born,  then  in  chap.  ix.  as  born,  and  in  chap.  xL  as 
reigning, — three  stages  of  a  triad  which  are  not  to  be  wrenched 
asunder,  a  threefold  constellation  of  consoling  forms,  illuminat- 
ing the  three  stadia  into  which  the  future  history  of  his  people 
divides  itself  in  the  view  of  the  prophet  Or  is  HD^yn  no 
determinate  person  at  all,  or  not  any  single  person  ?  Duhm 
asserts  that  wife  and  son  are  merely  representative  ideas ;  and 
Beuss  holds  that  by  the  virgin  is  meant  la  femme  comme 
telle.  Kueuen  thinks  that  some  particular  woman  of  the  time 
was  meant ;  and  Henry  Hammond  as  early  as  1653  expounded 
this  view,  maintaining  that  the  prophecy  has  found  in  Jesus 
Christ  a  fulfilment  which  goes  beyond  its  immediate  sense, 
that  in  its  primary  sense  pregnancy,  birth,  and  maturity  are 
only  parabolicat  Tacts  subservient  to  the  chronological  measure- 
ment of  time.  But  all  this  is  opposed  by  the  address  in 
chap.  viii.  8,  which  demands  a  definite  and  highly  significant 
personality.  And,  further,  the  view  is  not  to  be  accepted  which 
holds  that  the  house  of  David  is  the  nnbv,  and  that  her  son  is 
a  future  new  Israel  (Hofmann,  Ebrard,  Kohler,  Weir) ;  for 
while  it  is  true  that  in  contrast  to  the  widowhood  of  the 
community  of  Israel  a  youthful  age  of  it,  D^p^^IJ,  is  spoken  of 
in  chap.  liv.  4  (cf.  Jer.  ii.  2),  yet  the  community  of  Israel  is 
never  absolutely  called  TO^vn  or  npvian,  and  the  text  is  here 
thoroughly  individual  in  its  reference,  and  does  not  point  to  a 

'  According  to  2  Kings  xvi.  2,  Ahaz  on  ascending  the  throne  was  twenty 
years  old,  and  according  to  2  Kings  xviii.  2,  Hezekiah  on  his  ascending 
the  throne  was  twenty-five  years  old.  Now,  as,  according  to  1  Kings  xvi. 
2,  Ahaz  reigned  sixteen  years,  he  tlms  died  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and 
would  thus  have  to  be  regarded  as  father  of  Hezekiah  when  eleven  years 
old.  According  to  the  LXX.  and  Pesh.,  in  2  Chron.  xxviii.  1  he  was 
twenty- five  years  old  on  ascending  the  throne,  and  therefore  died  when 
forty-one  years  old,  so  that  Hezekiah,  according  to  this  reckoning,  would 
have  been  bom  to  him  in  his  sixteenth  year.  This  might  have  been 
possible.  But  however  Hezekiah's  accession  to  the  throne  may  be 
regarded  (see  the  tables  on  pp.  32-3dX  the  result  is  always  reached  that 
Hezekiah  was  already  bom  when  his  father  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment (cf.  Driver,  haiah,  p.  40). 
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twofold  persona  nwralis.  The  prophet  would  have  said  l'*V"'^? ; 
noby  in  this  kind  of  personification  is  unheard  of,  and  the 
house  of  David,  as  then  before  the  view  of  the  prophet,  was 
not  at  all  deserving  of  such  a  designation.  There  is  therefore 
no  other  alternative  left  but  to  accept  the  view  that  the 
prophet  means  by  nth^ft]  a  particular  virgin,  and  one,  more- 
over, belonging  to  the  house  of  David,  as  the  Messianic 
character  of  the  prophecy  desiderates.  She  who  is  meant  is 
the  same  as  is  named  by  Micah  v.  2,  nn7^\  It  is  the  virgin 
whom  God's  spirit  presents  before  the  prophet,  and  who, 
although  he  cannot  name  her,  yet  stands  before  his  soul  as 
selected  for  something  extraordinary  (cf.  the  article  in  ^??n 
in  Num.  xi.  27  and  similar  passages).  How  exalted  this 
mother  appears  to  him,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
she  who  gives  the  son  his  name,  the  name  ^,?^pV  (here  to 
be  written  as  one  word).^  The  purport  of  this  name  is 
purely  promissory.  But  if  we  look  at  the  !?7  and  the  occasion 
which  preceded  it,  the  rfK  can  be  no  mere  promise  and  no 
pure  promise;  we  expect  (1)  that  it  will  be  an  extraordinary 
fact  which  the  prophet  announces,  and  (2)  a  fact  with  a 
threatening  presentative  side.  Now  a  humiliation  of  the 
house  of  David  is  already  included  in  the  fact  that  the  Grod 
it  will  not  recognise  nevertheless  shapes  its  future  as  the 
emphatic  K^n  says :  He  (avTos:)  from  His  own  impulse  and 
out  of  His  own  choice.  But  this  shaping  of  the  future  must 
also  be  as  threatening  for  the  unbelieviug  house  of  David  as 
it  is  promising  for  the  believers  of  Israel.  And  the  threaten- 
ing of  the  rrttc  cannot  be  to  be  sought  exclusively  in  ver.  15, 
seeing  that  both  I?^  and  nan  transfer  the  central  tearing  of 
the  niK  to  ver.  14;  and  further,  the  externally  unconnected 
addition  of  ver.  15  shows  that  what  is  said  in  ver.  14  is  the 
main  thing,  and  not  conversely.  In  ver.  14,  however,  a 
threatening  element  of  the  niM  can  only  lie  in  this,  that  it  is 
not  Ahaz  and  not  a  son  of  Ahaz,  or  generally  of  the  house  of 
David  as  then  hardening  itself,  through  whom  God  saves  His 
people,  but  that  a  nameless  virgin  of  humble  rank,  whom  God 
has  chosen,  and  whom  He  shows  to  His  prophet  in  the  mirror 
of  His  counsel,  will  bring  forth  the  divint  deliverer  of  His 

^  See  on  this  the  tractate  Sofrim  iv.  Haladia  8,  and  pp.  67,  68  of  the 
edition  by  Joel  Midler,  1878. 
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people  in  the  midst  of  the  impending  tribulations.  And  by 
this  it  is  indicated  that  He  who  is  the  pledge  of  the  continued 
existence  of  Judah  does  not  come  until  the  present  degenerate 
house  of  David,  which  is  bringing  Judah  to  the  brink  of 
destruction,  is  removed  even  to  the  stump  (chap.  xL  1). 

But  now  comes  the  further  question,  Wherein  consists 
the  extraordinary  characteristic  of  the  announced  fact?  It 
consists  in  this,  that  according  to  chap.  ix.  5,  Immanuel  Him- 
self is  a  K^B, — He  is  God  in  bodily  self-presentation.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Messiah  is  ^^'^^'9  in  the  sense  that,  as  the  prophet  in 
chap.  ix.  5  (cf.  chap.  x.  21)  expressly  says.  He  is  Himself 
/K,  His  birth  must  also  be  a  wonderful  or  miraculous  one. 
The  prophet,  it  is  true,  does  not  say  that  the  n'chy  whom  no 
man  has  yet  known  will  bear  Him  without  that  happening, 
so  that  He  is  bom  not  so  much  out  of  the  house  of  David, 
as  into  it,  a  gift  of  heaven ;  but  this  no^yn  was  and  remained 
in  the  Old  Testament  an  enigma  or  mystery,  powerfully  inciting 
to  the  ipevvav  mentioned  in  1  Pet  i  10—12,  and  waiting 
for  its  solution  in  a  historical  fulfilment  Thus  the  dIk  is  on 
the  one  side  a  mystery  staring  threateningly  at  the  house  of 
David,  and  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  mystery  rich  in  comfort 
to  the  prophet  and  all  believers ;  and  it  is  coached  in  such 
enigmatic  terms  in  order  that  they  who  harden  themselves 
may  not  understand  it,  and  in  order  that  believers  may  so 
much  the  more  long  to  understand  it.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
self-hardening  of  Ahaz,  that  the  n{i(  withdraws  itself  from  his 
comprehension,  just  as  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  according  to  Matt  xiii.  10-17,  was  wrapped  in  the 
veil  of  parable  to  the  benefit  of  the  disciples,  but  for  the 
punishment  of  the  hardened  masses. 

In  ver.  15  the  threatening  element  of  ver.  14  then  becomes 
alone  predominating.  It  would  not  be  so  if  thickened  milk 
and  honey  were  meant  here,  as  the  usual  food  of  the  tenderest 
age  of  childhood  (as  maintained  by  Gesenius,  Hengstenberg, 
and  others).  But  the  reason  on  which  it  is  grounded  in  the 
following  verses,  16,  17,  conveys  another  view.  Thickened 
milk  and  honey,  the  food  of  the  desert,  will  be  the  only 
provisions  which  the  land  will  furnish  in  the  time  con- 
temporaneous with  the  ripening  youth  of  Immanuel.  '"^^9^ 
(from  Kpn,  U^,  to  be  thick,  clotted)  is  butter  including  the 
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cream  (both  included  in  Arab,  ^^^i^),  as  nr3|  means  cheese 

including  the  curd.  The  object  to  jn^  is  expressed  in  vers. 
15,  16  by  inf,  absoluti  (cf.  the  more  usual  mode  of  expression 
in  chap.  viiL  4).  The  h  in  injnb  is  that  of  time  (Spurrel  on 
Gren.  iii.  8) ;  it  is  used  in  a  somewhat  vaguer  manuer  than  *>?, 
as  in  "^^ViJ^,  Amos  iv.  7  ;  "^^^?,  Deut.  xvL  4,  where  all  the 
three  parallel  passages,  Ex.  xii.  10,  xxiiL  18,  Num.  ix.  12, 
have  ^? ;  Knap  in  Lev.  xxiv.  1 2  is  a  designation  of  the  termintis 
ad  quern,  as  it  also  interchanges  in  reference  to  space  in 
Ps.  lix.  14  with  by  and  ^y.  The  incapacity  to  distinguish 
between  bad  and  good  belongs  characteristically  to  the  age  of 
childhood  (Deut.  i.  39  and  elsewhere),  and  to  old  age  when  it 
relapses  into  childish  ways  (2  Sam.  xix.  36).  The  commence- 
ment of  the  capacity  to  distinguish  things  is  equivalent  to 
entering  into  the  so-called  anni  discretionis,  into  the  riper  age 
of  conscious  free  self-determination.  The  notion  implied  in 
the  expression  is  not  purely  ethical,  and  therefore  the  f  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  the  b  of  purpose.  By  the  time  when  Immanuel 
has  advanced  to  this  age,  all  the  blessings  of  the  land 
will  be  reduced  to  this,  that  a  land  full  of  luxuriant  corn- 
fields and  vineyards  would  have  turned  into  a  great  wooded 
pasture  land,  only  furnishing  milk  and  honey  and  nothing 
more.  The  fact  that  B^?^  3^n  na?  jnw  is  used  in  the  Torah 
as  the  characteristic  designation  of  Canaan,  ought  not  to 
disturb  this  view.  The  desolation  of  the  land  is  the  reason 
of  the  limitation  of  Immanuel  to  that  most  simple  and 
uniform  kind  of  food,  a  food  which  is  also  most  meagre  and 
insipid  when  compared  with  the  fat  of  wheat  and  the 
exhilaration  of  wine. 

This  limitation  thus  finds  its  reason  in  vers.  16,  17  ;  there 
are  two  successive  and  causally  connected  events  which  bring 
about  that  universal  desolation.  Vers.  16,  17  :  "For  he/are 
the^  boy  shall  understand  how  to  reject  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good,  laid  waste  unll  be  the  land  be/ore  u^hose  two  kings  thou  art 
in  terror.  Jehovah  will  bring  upon  thee,  and  upon  thy  people, 
and  upon  thy  faiher*s  house,  days  such  as  have  not  come  since 
tJu  day  when  Ephraim  tore  himself  from  Judah — the  king  of 
Assur,"  The  land  of  the  two  kings,  Syria  and  Israel,  is  first 
devastated  by  the  Assyrians  who  are  called  hither  by  Ahaz. 
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Tiglath-Pileser  conquered  Damascus  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  took  away  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
both  regions  into  captivity  (2  Kings  xv.  29,  xvi.  9).  Judah 
is  then  also  devastated  by  the  Assyrians  as  a  punishment  for 
having  scorned  the  help  of  Jehovah  and  having  preferred 
their  human  help.  Days  of  misfortune  will  come  upon  the 
royal  house  and  the  people  of  Judah,  such  as  0^^,  quales,  as 
in  Ex.  X.  6)  have  not  come  upon  them  since  the  days  of  the 
calamity  of  the  falling  away  of  the  ten  tribes  (D^*pp  with  prefixed 
p,  the  vague  expression  of  direction  in  time,  as  in  Judg.  xix. 
30 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  6 ;  for  which  elsewhere  is  also  used  Di»n"ip^, 
with  following  infin.,  Ex.  ix.  18  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  25).  The  calling 
in  of  Assur  laid  the  foundation  for  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  not  less  than  for  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Ahaz  thereby  became  a  tributaiy  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  king, 
and  although  Hezekiah  again  became  free  from  Assyria 
through  the  miraculous  help  of  Jehovah,  nevertheless  what 
Nebuchadnezzar  did  was  only  the  accomplishment  of  the 
frustrated  undertaking  of  Sennacherib.  "i^tS^  ^>o  MK  stands 
with  incisive  force  at  the  end  of  the  two  verses.  The  T\'^  is 
frequently  placed  where  to  an  indefinite  object  is  appended 
the  more  particularly  defined  object  (Gen.  vi.  19,  xxvL  34). 
Cheyne  thinks  that  the  closing  words  ti^rx  li?D  riK  weaken  the 
energy  of  the  expression,  and  that  their  ultra  -  distinctness 
betrays  the  fact  of  their  being  an  interpolation.  Like  Knobel 
and  others,  he  rejects  them  as  a  gloss.  But  even  if  ^^D3 
"W^^  in  ver.  20a  be  a  gloss,  here  the  words  appear  to  me  to 
be  like  the  arrow  point  of  vers.  16,  17.  The  very  king  to 
whom  Ahaz  has. recourse  in  his  terror  will  bring  Judah  to  the 
brink  of  destruction.  Besides,  the  entirely  loose  unconnected 
succession  of  ver.  17  after  ver.  16  is  very  efifective.  The  hope 
wliich  ver.  16  gives  rise  to  in  Ahaz,  is  suddenly  transformed 
into  bitter  deception.  In  the  view  of  such  catastrophes, 
Isaiah  prophesies  the  birth  of  Immanuel.  At  the  time  when 
he  will  understand  aright  what  is  good  and  bad,  he  will  eat  only 
thickened  milk  and  honey;  and  this  fact  has  its  reason  in  the 
desolation  of  the  whole  of  the  old  territory  of  the  Davidic  king- 
dom which  will  precede  his  maturer  youth,  when  he  would  choose 
other  kinds  of  food  if  they  were  to  be  found.  Consequently 
the  birth  of  Immanuel  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet  occurs  in 
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the  interval  between  that  present  time  and  the  Assyrian 
oppressions,  and  his  earliest  childhood  runs  parallel  with 
the  Assyrian  oppressions.  In  any  case,  their  consequences  are 
still  lasting  during  the  time  of  his  riper  youth.  This  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  the  prophecy ;  nor  does  Bredenkamp 
(who  takes  \n]nf?  as  determining  a  purpose  "  in  order  that  he 
may  know  what  Ahaz  has  not  known :  to  reject  the  evil  and 
to  choose  the  good  ")  succeed  thereby  as  he  intends  in  separat- 
ing the  birth  of  Immanuel  from  being  interwoven  with  the 
Syro-Ephraimitish  war.  We  shall  afterwards  see  how,  not- 
withstanding this  involvement,  the  truth  of  the  prophecy 
nevertheless  continues  to  exist. 

What  now  follows  in  vers.  18—25  is  only  the  development 
in  detail  of  ver.  1 7.  The  promising  side  of  the  nis  remains 
in  the  background.  In  the  presence  of  Ahaz  the  promise 
must  be  dumb.  So  much  the  more  eloquent  is  the  threatening 
of  judgment  expressed  from  ver.  18  :  "And  it  comes  to  pass 
in  that  day,  Jehovah  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  at  the  end  of 
the  Nile-amis  of  Egypt,  and  th^  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of 
Assur ;  and  they  come  and  settle  down  all  of  them  in  the 
valleys  of  tlie  declivities,  and  in  tlie  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  in 
all  tJte  thorn  thickets,  and  in  all  the  meadows!*  The  prophet 
already  said  in  chap.  v.  26  that  Jehovah  would  hiss  for  dis- 
tant peoples,  and  now  he  is  able  to  name  them  by  name. 
Bees  and  swarms  of  flies  are  also  used  as  a  Homeric  image 
for  swarms  of  peoples,  //.  il  87  :  ritre  Wvea  elal  iiO^iaaawv 
dSti/aa>i/,  and  4G9  :  fjtre  fiviaoiv  aht,vd(ov  eOvea  iroXKa,  Here 
the  images  are  likewise  emblematic.  The  Egyptian  people, 
being  unusually  numerous,  is  compared  to  the  swarming  fly 

(^^3T,  ^^^\j J,  from  <^^J,  to  move  much  and  inconstantly  hither 

and  thither)  ;  and  the  Assyrian  people,  being  warlike  and  eager 
for  conquest,  is  compared  to  the  stinging  bee,  which  is  so  diflicult 
to  turn  away  (Deut.  i.  44;  Ps.  cxviii.  12) ;  nnin  from  nan,  ^j, 
to  be  behind  one  another,  to  follow  one  another,  drive,  swarm. 
The  emblems  also  correspond  to  the  nature  of  the  two  countries ; 
the  fly  to  slimy  Egypt,  which,  from  being  such,  abounds  in 
insects  (see  chap,  xviii.  1),^  and  the  bee  to  the  more  moun- 

^  Egypt  abounds  in  midges,  gnats,  gadflies,  and  especially  muscariae^  in- 
cluding a  species  of  small  flics  (/wa.<U»  so  called  from  their  humming, 
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tainous  and  woody  Assyria,  where  bee-culture  still  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  trade  in  the  present  day. 
")ir,  pi.  DnK^,  is  a  name  of  the  Nile  and  of  its  arms ;  the  word 
is  Egyptian  (yaro,  with  the  art  phiaro,  plur.  yardu),  but  also 
Semitic  (Friedr.  Delitzsch,  Hebr,  Language,  p.  25).  The  end 
of  the  Nile-arms  of  Egypt,  from  a  Palestinian  point  of  view, 
was  the  farthest  comer  of  the  land.  The  army  of  Egypt 
marches  out  of  the  wliole  extent  of  the  country,  meets  with 
the  Assyrian  army  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  both  settle  down 
(VD1,  according  to  the  Masoretic  evidence,  Milra,  like  wi,  chap. 
xix.  1 ;  1D31,  Lev.  xxvi.  36,  and  other  instances),  and  cover  it 
in  such  a  way  that  ri^|in  vna,  the  valleys  of  steep  overhanging 
heights  (cf.  on  chap.  v.  6),  and  D'^J^B'?  ^p^R^,  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
all  D^*^^*JJ?,  thorn  hedges,  and  D /vn3,  pastures  (from  bn?,  accord- 
ing to  the  Assyr.,  related  to  n^?i?,  T?"^."?,  to  make  to  couch, 
to  bring  to  rest),  are  covered  over  with  their  swarms.  Just 
such  places  are  named  as  afford  the  flies  and  bees  suitable 
shelter  and  abundance  of  nourishment,  and  this  shows  the 
faithfulness  to  nature  with  which  the  figure  is  depicted.  If 
we  look  at  the  historical  fulfilment,  it  also  corresponds  to  the 
literal  terms  of  the  prophecy ;  for  no  collision  of  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  forces  took  place  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Josiah  that  a  collision  took 
place  between  the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  powers  in  the 
eventful  battle  fought  between  Pharaoh-Necho  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  Carchemish,  which  was  decisive  for  the  fate  of  Judah. 
That  the  spirit  of  prophecy  points  to  this  eventful  occurrence, 
is  shown  in  ver.  20,  where  there  is  now  no  further  reference 
to  Egypt,  because  it  succumbed  to  the  Eastern  Asian  empire. 

Ver.  20  :  "In  that  day  the  All-Lord  wUl  shave  ivith  a  razor 
that  is  for  hire  on  th^  hanks  of  tht  Hver,  with  the  king  of  Ass^ir, 
the  head  and  the  hair  of  tJie  legs  ;  and  also  the  heard  wUl  it  take 
awayr  Knobel  takes  the  hair- growth  as  figurative  of  the 
vegetable  produce  of  the  country ;  but  the  allegation  that  the 
flora,  as  the  hair-covering  of  the  soil,  is  a  Biblical  representa- 
tion, has  only  limited  support  in  the  use  of  "^7?  as  a  name  of 

BUZ,  xii.  701,  702,  Anm.  SXarnl  they  are  a  great  plague  to  men  in  the  whole 
region  of  the  Nile  (see  Hartmann,  Naturgesehichtlich-medieinische  Skizze  der 
Nilldnder,  p.  204  f.,  1865).  The  wasp  is  found  as  a  hieroglyphic  sign,  iu 
Lower  Egypt  (sec  Ebers,  Aegypten  und  die  Biicher^  Mo8^s  i.  73  f.). 
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the  uncultivated  vine  left  to  itself  (Lev.  xxv.  5).*  The  people 
of  Judah  are  viewed  here,  as  chap,  i  6,  as  a  stripped  and 
naked  man,  who  has  not  only  the  hair  of  his  head  and  parts 
(°??1,  euphemistically  of  the  place  where  the  two  legs  separate) 
shaved  off,  but,  what  is  most  shameful  of  all,  also  the  hair  of 
his  beard,  which  is  the  sign  of  manly  vigour,  manliness,  and 
manly  dignity.  For  this  purpose  the  AU-Euler  uses  a  razor, 
which  is  more  exactly  designated  as  conductitia  in  litoribus 
(see  on  ^"il^j;:!,  l  Sam.  xiv.  4),  Euphratis  O^^J  here  instead  of 
"^'7?- X  ^^^  y^t  more  precisely  as  the  king  of  Asshur,  although 
this  -iic^K  ii)D3  may  be  an  elucidative  addition  not  belonging 
to  the  original  text'  •^'i^fe^  might  mean,  as  the  genitive  of 
a  neuter,  conductUii,  or  of  an  abstract  term,  condudionis,  as  it 
seems  to  have  been  so  taken  by  the  accentuation ;  but  we  take 
it  rather  adjectively :  with  a  razor,  that  is  to  say,  that  which 
is  for  hire  in  the  regions  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates — the 
king  of  Asshur.  "ipn  is  masc,  in  Num.  vi  5,  but  may  be /em. 
in  the  same  way  as  "^^sri  in  Hos.  vil  4,  and  as  ^??i  and  D^nm,  with 
same  nominal  prefix  ta,  always  is ;  and  that  it  is  thus  understood 
here  is  shown  by  ^spn.  The  verb  HDD  has  here  its  proper 
meaning,  to  shave  off,  radcre  (cf.  3?D,  dbstcrgere,  whence  ^^DD* 
airoyyo^,  c^oy^o^,  a  sponge),  which  also  takes  on  the  special 
sense  of  scraping  together,  gathering  in.  In  nT36«i  there  is 
involved  the  bitterest  sarcasm  for  Ahaz ;  the  cheap  knife  which 
he  had  hired  for  the  deliverance  of  Judah  is  hii*ed  by  the 
Lord  in  order  to  shave  Judah  wholly  and  most  shamefully. 

^  In  the  Arabic  (Persian  and  Turkish)  we  frequently  find  the  hair  of 
the  head  compared  to  long  leaves  (DMZ,  vii.  373),  to  the  foliage  of  vines 
(de  Sacy,  Chrestom,  iii.  54),  or  to  the  branches  of  palms  (Amrulkais,  Muall, 
V.  33).  In  the  classical  usage,  figurative  terms  like  x6f*ifi,  ^o/Sn,  coma 
(caesaries)  are  commonly  applied  to  woods  and  trees.  In  the  Mishna,  Penh 
ii.  3,  the  branches  of  two  trees  beating  on  each  other  are  designated  "lyb 

'  jji\  also  signifies  the  tract  along  the  banks  of  a  river  (as  the  place  for 

,^x£,  passing  over),  and  kcit  ij,  that  of  the  Euphrates,  the  whole  tract  of 

land  stretching  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  and 
from  the  west  bank  to  the  Arabian  desert  {benijet-el-'arah),  from  which, 
according  to  the  Turkish  E&mds  and  Lex  geographicum,  ii.  232-3,  is  derived 
'Ibri  or  *Ibrdni^  the  name  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  having:  come  from  the 
land  stretching  from  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris. 
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Thus  shaved  Judah  is  a  depopulated  and  desert  laud,  in  which 
men  nourish  themselves  no  longer  by  cultivating  corn  and 
wine,  or  by  trade  and  commerce,  but  exclusively  by  the  rearing 
of  cattle.  Vers.  21,  22 :  "And  it  will  come  to  pass  iti  that 
day  that  a  man  keeps  a  little  cow  and  a  couple  of  sheep.  And 
it  comes  to  pass,  on  cuxount  of  the  quantity  of  tlie  milk  produce, 
he  will  eat  cream,  for  butter  and  honey  sludl  eoery  one  eat  who 
is  left  within  the  land,**  The  former  prosperity  has  gone  down 
even  to  scantiest  housekeeping.  One  man  keeps  carefully 
alive  (*^y},  like  n^^nn  elsewhere)  a  diminutive  milch  cow  (only 
a  heifer,  for  the  strongest  and  finest  of  the  cattle  that  are  full 
grown  have  fallen  as  spoil  to  the  enemy)  and  two  head  of 
smaller  animals.  ^5?^,  not  ^Jlf,  because  two  female  sheep  or 
goats  in  milk  are  meant,  and  all  the  same  this  is  enough ; 
there  are  but  a  few  men  now  in  the  country,  and  since  all  the 
land  is  pasture,  the  few  beasts  give  milk  in  abundance ;  for, 
as  a  rural  proverb  says,  "  the  cow  is  milked  through  the  mouth." 
Bread  and  wine  are  unprocurable.  Whoever  has  escaped  the 
Assyrian  razor  eats  thickened  milk  and  honey;  this,  and 
nothing  but  this,  without  change  ad  nauseam ;  for  the  hills, 
formerly  covered  with  vines  and  corn-fields,  are  now  over- 
grown with  thorns. 

The  prophet  repeats  this  three  times  in  vers.  23-25  :  **And 
it  will  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  every  place  where  a  thousand  vines 
stand  at  a  thxmsand  silver  pieces,  thorns  and  thistles  will  it  be- 
come, With  arrows  and  with  bows  wUl  men  go  ;  for  the  whole 
land  will  become  thorns  and  thistles.  And  all  the  hills  which  are 
ioorU  to  be  hoed  with  the  hoe,  thou  wUt  not  go  to  them  from  fear 
of  thorns  and  thistles  ;  and  it  becomes  a  gcUhering  place  of  oxen, 
and  a  treading  place  of  sheep,"  The  ^IDS  *)^?,  i^e,  1000  shekels 
of  silver,  recall  to  mind  Song  of  Sol.  viiL  1 1 ;  but  there  that 
is  the  value  of  the  yearly  produce.  Here  the  thousand 
shekels  are  the  value  of  a  thousand  vines,  the  designation  of 
a  peculiarly  valuable  bit  of  vineyard.  In  the  present  day  the 
value  of  a  vineyard  in  Lebanon  and  Syria  is  still  reckoned 
according  to  the  value  of  the  separate  vines,  and  usually  one 
vine  is  reckoned  as  worth  one  piastre,  a  little  more  than  two- 
pence each,  just  as  in  Germany  a  Johannesberg  vine  is  valued 
at  a  ducat  Every  piece  of  land  where  such  precious  vines 
stand  will  become  a    prey  to  thorny  brushwood.     People  go 
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there  {^^  ^^y,  retraction  of  the  tone,  with  following  Milel)  * 
with  arrow  and  bow,  because  the  whole  ground  will  have  become 
thorns  and  thistles  (see  on  chap.  v.  6a),  and  therefore  wild 
beasts  will  make  their  abode  among  them.  And  thou, — thus 
does  the  prophet  address  the  dweller  in  the  country, — thou 
comest  not  to  all  the  hills  which  have  been  hitherto  most 
carefully  cultivated,*^  thou  comest  not  to  them  in  order  to  make 
them  again  fertile,  from  fear  (^^y,  in  the  accusative  =  riKi^p) 
of  thorns  and  thistles,  1.6.  because  the  thick  undergrowth 
frightens  thee  from  attempting  to  reclaim  such  a  fallow. 
Jerome,  Vitringa,  Ewald,  and  others  interpret  otherwise: 
timor  veprium  non  veniet  illtu:,  but  n©B^  Ki3n"fc6  has  a  personal 
meaning ;  if  riKT  were  the  subject,  the  expression  would  have 
been  D^rt^n.  Thus,  then,  they  give  the  oxen  free  course  there, 
and  let  what  grows  be  trodden  down  by  sheep  and  goats.  The 
description  is  intentionally  tautological  and  pleonastic,  heavy 
and  dragging.  It  aims  at  giving  the  impression  of  a  waste 
heath,  of  a  dull  uniformity.  Hence  the  repetitions  of  n^n  and 
H'n^  In  vers.  23-25,  whatever  is  intended  as  historically 
future  may  be  also  in  every  case  translated  by  the  future ; 
the  impf.  D^^HNn^,  ver.  23a,  expresses  the  condition  of  things 
at  the  breaking  in  of  the  devastation  ("  where  when  this  breaks 
so  and  so  many  vines  will  stand");  only  pnjr  in  ver.  25a  has 
not  a  future,  but  a  present  signification ;  not  sarrientur,  and 
still  less  sarriebantur,  hut  sarriuntur,  as  expressing  the  culti- 
vation going  on  at  present.  The  indefinite  subject  of  njm  in 
ver.  2ob  is  all  that  lies  round  about. 

Thus  far  does  the  discourse  of  Isaiah  to  king  Ahaz  go. 
He  does  not  say  expressly  when  Immanuel  will  be  born,  but 
only  what  will  have  happened  before  he  enters  upon  the 
riper  years  of  boyhood  :  namely,  first  the  devastation  of  Israel 
and  Syria,  and  then  the  devastation  of  Judah  itself  by  the 
Assyrians.  But  when  he  represents  Immanuel  as  eating 
thickened  milk  and  honey  as  well  as  all  those  who  survive 
the  Assyrian  oppressions  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  manifestly 
beholds  and  thinks  of  the  childhood  of  Immanuel  as  coincid- 
ing with  the  time  of  the  AssjTian  calamities.     In  such  a 

*  In  the  Codices  the  remark  is  expressly  made  on  k13^  :  h^]f?  Dy03  '2 
pj  p  ysnr1\  i.e.  twice  occurring  as  Milel,  here  and  in  Deut.  i  38. 

*  Compare  the  reminiscence  in  the  Mishna,  Peak  ii.  §  2. 
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combined  perspective  view  of  events  which  lie  far  apart, 
consists  what  Chr.  A.  Crusius  has  designated  the  complex 
character  of  the  prophecy/  The  ground  of  this  complex 
character  of  it  is  the  human  limitation  attaching  to  the  far 
look  of  the  prophet,  which  limitation  the  Spirit  of  God  allows 
to  exist  and  makes  subservient  to  Himself.  If  we  cleave  to 
the  letter  of  the  prophecy,  it  is  possible  on  account  of  its 
complex  character  to  find  fault  with  its  truth ;  but  if  we  look 
upon  the  substance  of  what  it  contains,  it  will  be  found  that 
its  truth  is  not  thereby  destroyed.  For  the  things  which  the 
prophet  sees  together  are  also  essentially  connected  although 
not  in  time.  If  Isaiah  here,  in  chaps.  vii.-xii.,  looks  upon 
Assyria  absolutely  as  the  universal  empire  (cf.  2  Kings  xxiiL 
29 ;  Ezra  vi.  22),  this  is  so  far  true,  seeing  that  the  four 
empires  from  the  Babylonian  to  the  Soman  are  really  only 
the  unfolding  of  the  beginning  which  had  its  beginning  in 
Assyria.  And  if,  here  in  chap,  vii.,  he  thinks  of  the  son  of 
the  virgin  as  growing  up  under  the  Assyrian  oppressions,  this 
is  also  so  far  true,  since  Jesus  was  actually  born  in  a  time  in 
which  the  Holy  Land,  deprived  of  its  earlier  fulness  of  bless- 
ing, found  itself  under  the  supremacy  of  the  universal  empire, 
and  in  a  condition  which  went  back  to  the  unbelief  of  Ahaz 
as  its  ultimate  cause.  Besides  He,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time 
became  flesh,  does  truly  lead  an  ideal  life  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history.  The  fact  that  the  house  and  people  of  David 
did  not  perish  in  the  Assyrian  calamities  is  really,  as  chap.  viii. 
presupposes,  to  be  ascribed  to  His  presence,  which,  although 
not  yet  in  bodily  form,  was  nevertheless  active.  Thus  is 
solved  the  contradiction  between  the  prophecy  and  the  history 
of  its  fulfilment.  We  do  not  need  to  have  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  Bengel,  Schegg,  Schmieder,  and  others,  who  hold 
that  the  niK  consists  in  an  event  just  about  to  happen,  which 
points  typically  to  the  birth  of  the  real  Immanuel ;  nor  do  we 
require  the  expedient  of  Hofmann,  who  takes  the  words  of  tlio 
prophet  as  an  emblematic  prophecy  of  the  rise  of  a  new  Israel 
which  will  come  to  spiritual  understanding  in  a  troublous 

1  Ed.  Konig  (Offenbarungtbegriff  de$  A.  T.  iL  388,  389,  1882)  thinks 
this  subject  can  be  more  correctly  formulated  thus :  "  God  makes  what 
was  announced  by  prophecy  separate  itself  in  reality  into  different 
stages," 
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time,  due  to  the  want  of  understanding  in  the  Israel  of  that 
present  time.  Eather  is  the  view  of  Vitringa,  Haneberg, 
Reusch,  Vilmar,  and  others  to  be  adopted,  namely,  that  the 
prophet  makes  the  stages  in  the  life  of  the  Messiah  of  the 
far  future  to  be  time-measures  of  the  events  of  the  immediate 
future.  This  he  actually  does  ;  but  in  prophesying,  without 
holding  the  birth  of  Immanuel  to  be  an  event  of  the  distant 
future,  he  combines  him  who  is  seen  in  vision  with  the 
approaching  tribulations.  Far  sight  and  near  sight  are  com- 
bined with  each  other  in  his  prophecy;  the  prophecy  is  j 
divine  within  human  limits. 

Two  Signs  of  the  Immkdute  Future,  Chap.  VIII.  1-4. 

In  the  midst  of  the  continued  turmoils  of  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  war,  Isaiah  receives  Grod's  instruction  to  perform 
a  peculiar  prophetic  action.  Vers.  1,2:  "  Then  Jehovah  said 
to  me,  Take  thee  a  large  tablet,  and  write  thereon  in  common 
legible  lines :  In  speed  trophies,  booty  hastens}  And  I  wiU 
take  for  me  trustworthy  witnesses :  Uriah  the  priest  and 
Zecharioh  the  son  of  Jeberechialu**  The  tablet  (cf.  iii.  23, 
where  the  same  word  signifies  a  metal  mirror),  perhaps  a 
smoothed  tablet  of  wood,  is  to  be  large,  in  order  to  produce 
the  impression  of  its  being  monumental;  and  the  writing 
upon  it  is  to  be  ^^^  D^n,  the  stylus  of  the  people,  i,e.  writing 
in  the  usual  popular  character,  consisting  of  inartistic  lines 
easily  read  (cf.  Rev.  xiii.  18,  xxi.  17).  What  is  to  be  written 
is  introduced  with  p  of  dedication,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16,  or, 
more  generally,  of  relation,  as,  e.g.,  \^  Jer.  xxiii.  9.  But  as  it 
is  not  a  personal  name  which  the  t,  introduces,  but  a  thing, 
nnop  will  have  to  be  taken,  as  Luzzatto  does,  for  fut,  instans, 
according  to  Gen.  xv.  12  ;  Josh.  ii.  5  ;  Hab.  L  17  (see  remark 
upon  it)  =  acceleratura  sunt  spolia,  spoils  are  about  to  be 
hastened.  Most  of  the  commentators  confuse  the  nature  of 
the  thing  by  taking  these  words  at  once  as  the  name 
of  a  person  (Ewald,  §  288c);  they  are  not  yet  this  at  the 
outset,  but  only  become  such  afterwards.  At  first  they  are 
an  oracular  announcement  of  what  is  future :  trophies,  booty, 
are  at  hand, — but  who  is  the  conquered  one  ?     Jehovah  and 

^  [Maher-slialal-hasb-boz.] 
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His  prophet,  although  not  initiated  into  the  policy  of  Ahaz, 
know.  But  their  knowledge  is  intentionally  shrouded  in  the 
veil  of  mystery.  For  the  inscription  is  not  to  predict  any- 
thing to  the  people.  It  is  only  to  be  a  means  whereby 
publicly  to  announce  that  the  course  of  events  was  one  that 
was  foreknown  and  pre-indicated  by  Jehovah.  Accordingly, 
when  what  is  said  by  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  occurs, 
men  will  know  that  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  inscription, 
and  therefore  an  event  predetermined  by  God.  Ou  this 
account  Jehovah  takes  to  Himself  witnesses.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  read  either  "Tj^y^ji,  with  Knobel  and  others  (and 
I  got  to  testify),  nor  HTym,  with  LXX.  Targ.  Syr.  Hitzig 
(and  get  to  testify).  The  relation  is  the  same  as  with  P^« 
instead  of  py)  in  £zek.  v.  3.  Jehovah  says  what  He  will  do, 
and  the  prophet  knows  without  its  being  necessary  to  be  told 
him  that  it  was  to  be  done  instrumentally  through  him.  Uriah 
is  doubtless  the  same  person  who  afterwards  set  himself  to  serve 
the  heathen  desires  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvL  1 0  sqq.).  Zechariali 
ben  Jeberechiah  (Berechiah),  of  the  same  name  as  the  post- 
exile  prophet,  was  perhaps  the  Asaphite  mentioned  in  2  Chron. 
xxix.  13.  The  two  are  reliable  witnesses  as  being  persons  of 
high  distinction  whose  testimony  is  of  great  authority  with  the 
people.  Accordingly,  when  the  history  of  the  time  itself  solves 
the  enigma  of  that  inscription,  these  two  will  tell  the  people  how 
long  before  it  had  been  written  down  by  the  prophet  as  such. 
In  the  meantime  something  occurred  whereby  the  place  of 
the  dead  tablet  was  taken  by  a  more  eloquent  living  one. 
Vers.  3,4:  "  And  I  approaclied  the  proplietess ;  and  slie  con- 
ceived, and  hear  a  son.  Then  said  Jehovah  to  me :  Call  his 
name  Swiftly — Trophies — Booty  hastens;  for  before  tJie  boy 
wiU  learn  to  cry  my  father  and  my  m4)th€r,  they  tvill  carry  the 
property  of  DamcLscus  and  the  trophies  of  Samaina  before  tlie 
king  of  Assur"  How  entirely  diflTerent  does  ver.  3  sound 
from  chap,  vii  14  I  The  nx^OD  is  not  the  T\xhv  there  ;  for  if  the 
son  of  the  virgin  is  the  Messiah,  he  is  born  into  the  house  of 
David,  and  not  into  the  house  of  the  prophet.  Besides,  the 
prophet  has  already  a  son  from  his  young  wife,  and  she  was 
no  longer  r\dpv^    To  his  son  Shearjashub,  in  whose  name  the 

1  J.  J.  Raven  (Cambridge),  in  his  EsBay  on  Isaiah  vii.-iz.  7,  observes 
on  chap.  viii.  3 :  "  Now  to  accomplish  the  sign  that  was  given  to  Ahaz, 
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law  of  the  history  of  Ismel  was  formulated  to  the  prophet  on 
the  occasion  of  his  call  in  chap,  vi.,  there  is  now  added 
another  son,  to  whom  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  (with 
omission  of  the  ?)  is  given  as  a  name,  apd  who  therefore 
symbolizes  the  approaching  chastisement  of  Syria  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  Before  this  boy  learns  to  lisp  the 
name  of  father  and  mother,  they  will  carry  away  (^^,,  not 
3  iiiqierf,  Ni.  which  is  Ki?*?^,  but  Kal  with  the  latent  un- 
determined subject  fc^?^3n,  Ges.  §  137.  3)  the  treasures  of 
Damascus  and  the  trophies  (ie.  spoils  taken  from  the  flying 
or  slaughtered  enemy)  of  Samaria  before  the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  he  will  therefore  leave  the  territory  of  the  two  capitals 
as  a  conqueror.  It  is  true  that  Tiglath  -  Pileser  only 
conquered  Damascus  and  not  Samaria;  but  he  wrested 
from  Pekah,  the  king  of  Samaria,  the  land  beyond  the 
Jordan  and  also  a  part  of  the  land  on  this  side.  The  trophies 
which  he  took  home  from  there  to  Assyria  were  not  less  y?f 
p"»oy  than  if  he,  as  Shalmanasar-Sargon  afterwards  did,  had 
conquered  Samaria.  The  birth  of  Mahershalal  took  place 
about  three-quarters  of  a  year  later  than  the  preparation  of 
the  tablet  (for  there  is  no  need  to  take  3"]p«i  in  the  sense  of 
a  plupf.) ;  and  the  interval  defined  from  the  birth  of  the  boy 
till  the  chastisement  of  the  allied  kingdoms  amounts  to  about 
one  year.  Now,  as  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war  did  not  begin 
later  than  in  the  first  year  of  Ahaz,  and  as  the  chastisement 
by  Tiglath-Pileser  occurred  during  the  lifetime  of  the  allies, 
whereas  Pekah  was  murdered  soon  thereafter  (2  Kings  xv.  30), 
there  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  allies  at  most  three  years,  and  the  setting  forth 
of  the  tablet  cannot  consequently  be  assigned  a  much  later 
date  than  the  scene  with  Ahaz.  The  inscription  on  the  tablet 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  child  was  not  a  purely  consolatory 
prophecy,  since  the  prophet  had  shortly  before  prophesied  that 
the  same  Assyria  would  devastate  Judah  as  well  as  the  two 
allied  countries.  It  was  only  a  practical  proof  of  the  omni- 
scient omnipotence  of  Jehovah  shaping  the  history  of  the 
future.     The  prophet  has  indeed  the  melancholy  vocation  of 

the  prophet  takes  to  wife  the  young  woman  spoken  of ; "  but  this  and 
other  forceil  hypothetical  explanations — such  as  that  Ahaz  may  have 
adopted  Mahershalal — convict  themselves. 
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having  to  make  obdurate,  to  harden.  Hence  his  discoursing 
and  acting  are  so  enigmatical  in  relation  to  both  the  king  and 
the  people.  Jehovah  foreknows  the  consequences  which  the 
calling  in  of  the  help  of  Assyria  will  have  for  Syria  and 
Israel.  This  knowledge  He  writes  down  with  the  certification 
of  witnesses.  If  this  is  fulfilled,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
termination  to  the  rejoicing  of  the  king  and  people  in  their 
self-obtained  deliverance. 

But  Isaiah  does  not  find  himself  surrounded  merely  by  the 
very  wide  circle  of  an  incorrigible  people  ripe  for  judgment. 
He  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  small  band 
of  believing  disciples,  who  need  consolation,  and  are  worthy  of 
it  It  is  to  these  that  the  promising  other  side  of  the  prophecy 
of  Immanuel  belongs.  Mahershalal  cannot  comfort  or  con- 
sole them ;  for  they  know  that  when  Assyria  has  done  with 
Damascus  and  Samaria,  the  troubles  of  Judah  are  not  over, 
but  are  only  really  about  to  begin.  The  prophecy  of 
Immanuel  is  destined  to  be  the  stronghold  of  the  believers  in 
the  terrible  judgment  time  of  the  worldly  power  which  was 
then  commencing ;  and  to  turn  into  the  light  and  unfold 
the  consolation  it  contained  for  the  believers,  is  the  purpose 
of  the  discourses  which  now  follow. 

The  Esoteric  Discourses,  CHAPa  VIII.  5-XIL 

A — Immanud*8  consolation  in  the  coming  darknesses^ 

chap.  viii.  5-ix.  6. 

The  heading  and  introduction:  "And  Jehovah  continued 
farttier  to  speak  to  me  as  follows"  extends  to  all  the  following 
discourses  as  far  as  chap.  xiL  They  all  tend  to  consolation. 
But  consolation  presupposes  need  of  consolation.  Hence  the 
prophet  must  also  begin  here  with  threatening  of  judgment. 
Vers.  6,  7 :  "  Forasmuch  as  this  people  despises  tlie  vrnters  of 
Siloa  that  go  softly  and  hold  with  delight  to  Rezin  and  the  son 
of  Remaliah — therefore  behold  !  the  All-Lord  bringeth  up  upon 
them  the  waters  of  the  river,  the  mighty  and  the  great  ones,  the 
king  of  Assur  and  all  his  host ;  and  it  rises  up  over  all  his 
channelSj  and  goes  over  all  his  hanks**  The  Siloa  has  the 
name  oV,  or,  according  tp  a  well  -  supported  reading,  n??' 
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(the  resolved  open  form  like  Pi^V,  ib^p  is  interchangeable  with 
the  sharpened  form  like  W^p,  nlay,  1V3,  and  the  full  writing 
with  the  defective  as  in  ">nK^,  "^^n^?^),  ab  emittendo,  either  in  an 
infinitive  sense  as  shooting  forth,  or  in  a  concretely  coloured 
particij^l  sense  (after  the  form  "^^23)  as  eviissus  (airearaXfiipo^, 
John  ix.  7),  bubbling  forth  ;  cf.  Talm.  pni^K'n  n^3,  land  to  be 
artificially  irrigated  (oppos,  h*2n  T\*2,  fertilized  by  rain).^  The 
"waters  of  Siloa"  streamed  from  what  is  now  called  the 
Mary  -  spring,  and  they  were  brought  from  there  to  the 
western  city  by  means  of  a  canal  sunk  in  the  rocks;  and 
they  served  besides  for  watering  the  gardens  lying  at  the 
outlet  of  Tyropoeon  and  the  valley  of  Kedron  (see  Muhlau, 
Art.  "  Siloah  "  in  Riehm's  Diet).  The  canal  had  a  slight  slope  ; 
the  fall,  therefore,  was  moderate ;  and,  further,  the  spring  was 
intermittent  These  still-flowing  waters  *  present  an  image  of 
the  invisible  ruling  of  God  which  does  not  always  appear 
sensibly  to  the  eye, — that  God  whom  Israel  and  the  royal 
house  with  which  He  had  connected  His  promise  might  call 
their  own.  The  beautiful  figure  was  the  more  appropriate, 
that  the  Siloa  passage  ran  through  the  Ophel  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west,  and  the  Siloa  water  therefore  to  a 
certain  extent  streamed  from  Zion.  But  Zion  and  the  mount 
of  the  temple  are  one,  and  hence  Jerome  has  good  ground 
for  representing  the  foTis  Siloe  as  flowing  ad  radices  montis 
Sion,  and  again  in  radidbus  montis  Moria.     The  reproach  of 

*  Since  Athias,  the  written  form  ri^B^n  (without  Dagesh)  has  come  in. 

But  all  the  editions  from  Soncin  and  the  Complutensian  to  the  Venetian 
of  1521  (as  well  as  Nitjsel,  Lombroso,  and  Hutter)  have  ri^B^-     The 

Cod.  Babyl.  also  writes  it  thus  with  Dagesh  (although  a  later  hand  has 
erased  iti  and  the  Targum  has  KHiW*     ^t  is  true  that  Kimchi  also 

T 

erroneously  quotes  (under  the  form  i)ijrB)  Trh^^'t  but  there  is  not  a 

•         •  • 

single  text  which  presents  this  double  plena  scripiio  with  f)  rafhaium. 

'  Babban  Simon  b.  Gamaliel — as  we  read  in  Erachin  106— taught  that 
the  Siloah  poured  forth  water  only  to  the  extent  of  an  as^  that  is,  so  that 
the  opening  of  the  spring  had  only  the  circumference  of  an  as.  Then  the 
king  ordered  that  it  (the  Siloah)  was  to  be  enlarged,  that  it  might  give 
more  water.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  gave  less,  so  that  they  again  made 
it  smaller,  and  it  then  ran  as  before  ;  in  order  thus  to  confirm  what  is  said 
in  Jer.  ix.  13  :  "  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let 
the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might ** 
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despising  the  waters  of  Siloah  applies  to  Judah  as  well  as 
to  Ephraim,  and  not  to  the  latter  only  (Nagelsbach) :  to  the 
former,  because  it  trusts  in  Assyria  and  despises  the  less 
tangible  but  surer  help  which  the  house  of  David — if  it 
remained  faithful — ^had  to  expect  from  the  God  of  promise ; 
to  the  latter,  because  it  had  allied  itself  with  Aram  to  over- 
throw the  house  of  David.  And  yet  the  house  of  David, 
although  sunken  and  deformed,  is  the  God-chosen  fountain- 
head  of  the  salvation  which  is  realized  in  secret  still  course. 
The  second  reproach  applies  more  especially  to  Ephraim. 
nwt  is  a  prep. :  and  (because)  delighting  (is  felt)  with  (see  on 
the  form  of  connection  before  a  following  preposition,  Ges. 
§  116.  1),  i.c.  in  and  by  the  fellowship  with  Eezin  and 
Pekah,  riK  Infc^  like  ^p  nyj.  The  substantive  clause  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  verbal  clause  fc^fc^  on  account  of  the  antithetical 
consonance  of  bnbiD  with  dkd.  Knobel  and  others  refer  the 
reproof  to  dissatisfied  Jews  who  were  secretly  favourable  to 
the  undertaking  of  the  two  allies.  But  although  there  may 
have  been  such  under  the  misgovernment  of  Ahaz  (to  which 
Luzzatto  refers  the  0^7?  '^^'^P?),  yet  chap.  vii.  2  speaks  of  the 
people  of  ^rudah  without  exception,  and  njn  oyn,  which  in 
Isaiah  mostly  applies  to  Judah  (e.g.  chap.  xxix.  13),  but 
sometimes  also  to  the  whole  people,  with  special  reference 
to  Ephraim  (chap.  ix.  15,  cf.  chap.  ix.  7,  8),  will  consequently 
in  attachment  to  chap.  viii.  4  comprehend  Ephraim.  This  is 
also  confirmed  by  ver.  8  ;  and  chap.  ix.  7  sqq.  maj'  be  cited 
in  support  of  it,  where  sin  and  punishment  are  also  appor- 
tioned to  Ephraim  and  Judah.  An  explanation  which  would 
allow  the  immediate  reference  of  nrn  orn  to  Judah  would  be 
welcome.  Such  an  expedient  is  furnished  by  Kohler  (Gcsch. 
ii  1,  p.  2),  who  refers  6a  to  Judah  and  explains  6b  thus: 
"  And  because  nothing  but  jubilation  prevails  with  Kezin  and 
the  son  of  Remaliah  about  the  previous  succeeding  of  their 
plans."  But  n«  after  fcnfcTDi  makes  the  impression  that  it 
indicates  the  object  of  the  delighting.  Perhaps  D^DO  is  to  be 
read  with  Meier  and  Bredenkamp,  following  which  Eeuss 
also  translates :  et  perd  courage  au  sujet  de  Resin  ;  Diop,  melt- 
ing away  (chap.  x.  18),  for  fear  is  perhaps  pregnant  for 
fearing,  and  is  in  virtue  of  a  bold  construction,  irpo<;  to 
crrjfiaivofievov  (like  fc^b,  chap.  Ixv.   18),  connected  with    the 
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accusative  of  the  object  This  melting  away  would  corre- 
spond to  the  trembling  like  aspen  leaves  in  chap.  vii.  2. 
Bat  however  the  text  is  to  be  taken,  what  is  threatened  in 
vers.  7,  8  must  be  referred  to  Ephraim  and  Judah.  The 
image  of  the  invasion  of  Assyria  is,  as  in  Jer.  xlvii.  2,  taken 
from  the  periodic  overflowings  of  the  Euphrates.  The  over- 
flow of  the  Assyrian  host  (^i33  here  used  of  a  heavy  massive 
multitude)  strikes  Ephraim  first,  in  whose  territories  it  flows 
over  everything.  P'BK  is  the  channel  holding  the  water,  and 
nni  the  bank  ;  rtia  is  abbreviated  from  rilna.  The  threat  of 
punishment  is  introduced  by  ]?;];  ]  is  like  the  Arab. 
^;,  the  mark  of  sequence  (Ewald,   §   3486).      The  words 

"i^tS^K  ^bo"n«  we  take  as  an  elucidation  by  the  prophet  himself, 
as  in  chap.  \iL  17. 

Not  till  then,  but  certainly  then,  and  irresistibly,  this 
overflowing  reaches  on  to  Judah.  Ver.  8 :  "  And  presses 
fortvard  into  Judah,  overflows,  and  streams  fartJier,  till  it 
reaches  to  the  neck;  and  the  spreadings  out  of  its  vnngs  fill 
thy  land,  as  broad  as  it  is,  0  Immanuel !  "  Ephraim  is  put 
wholly  under  water  by  the  river;  it  perishes  entirely.  But 
in  Judah  the  river  rolling  on  p?y,  driving  farther  or  there- 
over, Hab.  i.  11)  and  pressing  forwards  (*1?9)>  really  reaches 
the  most  dangerous  height ;  yet  if  a  deliverer  is  found,  there 
is  still  a  possibility  of  being  saved.  Such  a  deliverer  is 
Immanuel.  To  him  the  prophet  complains  that  the  land 
which  is  his  land,  and  not  merely  the  land  of  his  birth  (Gen. 
xii.  1  ;  Jonah  i  8)  but  of  his  dominion  (cf.  chap.  ix.  6),  is 
filmost  swallowed  up  by  the  world-power ;  the  land  has  become 
filled  in  its  whole  breadth  (cf.  on  n^n),  Ges.  §  147a)  by  the 
outspreadings  (^^'^,  a  Hophal  noun;  cf.  similar  nominal 
forms  in  ver.  23,  chap.  xiv.  6,  xxix.  3,  and  especially 
I^s.  Ixvi.  11^)  of  the  wings  of  the  stream,  ix.  of  the  masses  of 
water  covering  the  land,  pouring  from  the  main  stream  like 
two  equally  broad  wings,  on  either  side  of  the  trunk.  The 
figure  of  wings  of  the  stream  is  introduced  by  the  fact  that 
the  stream  represents  the  army  of  Assyria,  and  the  wings  of 
tlie  stream  are  the  'BJK,  the  wings  of  the  army  of  Assyria. 

^  nD3,  to  spread  itself  out,  applied  to  a  river,  corresponds  to  the  Arab. 
maddiL,  yamvdduj  which  is  also  said  of  the  water  passing  over  its  bonk 
and  tlie  surroundings,  and  flooding  them. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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But  it  also  naturally  occurs  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
to  compare  the  onward  hurrying  stream  to  a  bird  shooting 
thither;  *AeT6<i  is  an  old  name  of  the  Nile/  Immanuel, 
whether  it  be  written  masoretically  as  one  word  or  as  two,  is 
here  in  any  case  used  as  a  proper  name,  as  in  chap,  vil  14 
(as  Jerome  remarks,  nomen  proprium  non  interpretatum), 
Bredenkamp  makes  the  apostrophe  of  Immanuel  into  an 
apostrophe  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  takes  ^k  l3Dy  as  the 
watchword :  With  us  is  God.  But  we  cannot  let  this  Old 
Testament  invocation  of  the  name  of  the  future  Christ 
(Acts  ix.  14 ;  1  Cor.  L  2)  be  so  easily  wrested  from  us. 

The  upturned  look,  imploring  help,  does  not  remain  un- 
answered. The  lamentation  over  the  threatening  destruction 
is  immediately  transformed  into  the  jubilation  of  holy  defiance. 
Vers.  9,  10:  *' Exasperate  yourselves,  0  peoples,  arid  break  to 
pieces  ;  and  learn  it,  all  distances  of  ilie  earth  !  Gird  yourselves, 
and  break  to  pieces ;  gird  yourselves,  and  break  to  pieces ! 
Counsel  council,  and  it  comes  to  naught ;  speak  speech,  and  it 
does  not  become  real :  for  with  us  is  God."  The  second  imperat- 
ives in  ver.  9  are  threatening  words  of  authority,  having  a 
future  signification,  and  alternating  in  ver.  10  with  imper- 
fects :  Go  on  exasperating  yourselves  (^  with  the  tone  on  the 
penult,  and  therefore  not  J^u.  of  i^Yl,  con^ciari,  as  the  Targum 
translates,  but  the  Qal  of  Pjn,  m/ilum  esse),  go  on  equipping 
yourselves;  nevertheless  ye  are  about  to  fall  in  pieces  (vih 
from  rinn^  related  to  nn3,  confringi,  consternari).  The  prophet 
classes  together  all  the  peoples  that  are  rushing  on  against 
God's  people,  pronounces  upon  them  the  sentence  of  annihila- 
tion, and  calls  upon  all  the  distant  lands  to  hear  this  ultimate 
fate  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world  spoken  to  them.  The 
world  -  kingdom  must  be  shattered  to  pieces  in  the  land  of 
Immanuel ;  for  with  us — as  the  watchword  of  believers  runs 
in  reference  to  Him — with  us  is  God  I 

^  A.  V.  Q.  in  the  LU.  CBL  1869,  Nr.  5,  puts  forward  the  conjecture  that 
AtyviTTOf,  which  ie  also  used  as  an  original  name  of  the  river,  is  equiva- 
lent to  ulyvTi6;,  because  the  powerful  many -armed  river  made  the 
impression  on  the  first  Hellenes  of  a  bird  of  prey  with  powerful  pinions. 
TLnretfAog  is  hardly  to  be  derived  from  xiT-o^*/,  but  rather  from  «•/ — 
n[E]T— A»,  and  is  therefore  synonymous  with  JTP  (see  A  Kolbe  in  the 

Zeitschrift  fiir  d.  Qymnoiialwesen,  xx.  927). 
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There  now  follows  in  ver.  11  an  explanatory  proposition. 
It  seems  at  first  sight  to  turn  away  to  a  different  theme,  but 
it  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  triumphal  words 
of  vers.  9,  10.  Immanuel  is  the  stronghold,  the  fortress  of 
the  believers  in  the  approaching  time  of  Assyrian  judgment 
He  and  in  Him  God,  and  not  any  kind  of  human  support. 
This  is  the  connection  of  vers.  11,  12:  ''For  Jehovah  has 
thus  spoken  to  me,  overpowering  me  with  GocCs  hand,  and  pressing 
it  upon  me  nx)t  to  walk  in  the  way  of  this  people,  saying  :  Call 
not  conspiracy  all  that  this  people  calls  conspiracy,  and  whcU  is 
feared  by  it  fear  not,  and  do  not  think  terrible,"  "ijn,  the 
hand,  is  the  absolute  hand  which,  when  it  is  laid  upon  a  man, 
overpowers  all  his  perception,  feeling,  and  thinking ;  W  riptn 
(that  is  to  say,  vy,  Ezek.  iiL  14)  is  therefore  the  condition  in 
which  God's  hand  shows  itself  peculiarly  strong  on  the  pro* 
phet,  the  state  of  a  peculiarly  pressing  and  impressive  working 
of  God.  Luther,  like  the  Syriac,  erroneously  interprets  it : 
as  if  he  takes  me  by  the  liand  ;  njJTn  is  related  to  the  Kal, 
invalescere,  not  to  the  Hi.  apprehendere.  This  circumstantial 
statement,  and  not  the  main  verb  iptf,  is  what  is  carried  on  in 
"??.??. ;  for  the  latter  term  is  not  3  p,  prf  Ft.,  which  would 
have  to  be  '?"}G)!^.,  as  Ps.  cxviii.  18  0???T-^'^  Josh.  ii.  18,  is  the 
form  of  address  to  a  woman,  with  4  instead  of  i),  nor  does  it 
need  to  so  be  corrected  ;  rather  is  this  3  p.  imperf  Kal  (without 
sufl&x  "ib^.,  Hos.  X.  10,  whereas  impf  Fi.  "^D^])  closely  con- 
nected with  IM  nprnn,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  usual 
passing  of  the  participial  and  infinitive  expression  into  the 
finite  form.  With  overwhelming  influence  and  instructively 
warning  against  going  in  the  way  of  this  people,  Jehovah  spake 
to  the  prophet  as  follows.  The  warning  runs  to  the  effect  that 
the  prophet  and  those  who  stand  on  his  side  are  not  to  call  "^^ij 
what  the  mass  of  the  people  call  '^C'ij  (cf.  the  cry  of  Athaliah, 
iB'p  "irp,  2  Chron.  xxiii.  1 3).  The  combination  of  Eezin  and 
Pekah  does  not  appear  to  be  meant,  for  that  was,  in  fact,  an 
actual  conspiracy  or  league  against  the  house  and  people  of 
David.  Still  less  can  the  warning  mean  that  believers,  when 
they  see  how  the  unbelieving  Ahaz  brings  the  people  into 
misfortune,  ought  not  to  enter  into  conspiracy  against  the 
person  of  the  king  (Hofmann,  Drechsler) ;  they  are  not 
warned,  in  fact,  against  making  nrp,  but  from  joining  in  the 
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popular  cry  when  tbe  people  say  ntr'p.  Eoorda  is  therefore 
perhaps  right  when  he  explains  it  thus :  scrmo  hie  est  de  con- 
jurcUio7ie,  qtiae  dieebatur  proplietae  et  diseipulorum  ejus.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  Isaiah  as  to  Amos  (Amos  vii.  10) 
and  Jeremiah  ;  when  the  prophets  were  zealous  against  calling 
in  foreign  assistance,  they  were  treated  as  being  in  the 
service  of  the  enemy,  and  as  having  conspired  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  kingdom.  Those  who  were  honest  were  not  to 
share  in  this  confusion  of  ideas.  But  this  explanation  of 
Boorda  is  seen  to  be  impossible,  by  the  fact  that  the  warning 
is  introduced  as  addressed  to  the  prophet  himself  ;  and  even 
if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  applying  mainly  to  the  disciples 
gathered  around  him,  yet  it  cannot  exclude  himself.  No 
solution  of  the  enigma  justifies  the  transformation  of  the  "i(rp 
into  ^P,  as  held  by  Seeker,  Gratz,  and  Cheyne ;  for  that 
Isaiah  with  his  disciples  is  warned  against  making  the 
religion  of  the  people  theirs,  is  a  thought  quite  foreign  to  the 
connection,  nor  is  it  so  expressed  that  the  warning  could  be 
understood  according  to  ver.  19.  We  are  therefore  thrown 
back  upon  the  explanation  which  has  been  commonly  adopted 
since  Jerome  :  noli  duoruin  regum  timere  eonjurationem.  The 
prophet  and  his  followers  are  not  to  call  the  enterprise  of 
Eezin  and  Pekah  conspiracy ;  and  they  are  generally  not  to 
join  with  cowardly  political  newsmongers  (Nagelsbach)  in  the 
worldly  ways  of  judging  and  speaking  of  the  people  who 
look  upon  things  apart  from  God,  nor  in  the  hue  and  cry 
(2  Kings  xi.  4)  of  the  rabble  who  deny  the  higher  hand  in 
all  things  (Knabenbauer) ;  they  are  not  to  fear  O^^'^^o)  what 
is  to  the  people  an  object  of  fear  (with  subj.  suffix,  which  is 
applied  objectively  in  1  Pet  iii.  14),  nor  are  they  to  regard 
it  as  terrible,  or  feel  it  as  terrible  (n.?i3,  as  in  chap.  xxix.  23  ; 
Deut.  129,  and  in  the  Jewish  TefiUa  IV^?.??.  "  we  shudder 
before  thee  "). 

The  object  of  its  fear  was  a  very  different  one.  Vers. 
13-15:  ''Jehovah  of  hosts.  Him  sanctify ;  and  let  Him  he 
your  fear,  and  let  Him  he  your  terror  ;  so  will  He  hecomc  a 
sanctuary,  hut  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  hoth 
the  houses  of  Israel,  a  snare  and  trap  to  the  inhabitants  ofJeru- 
mlem.  And  many  among  them  will  stumble  and  will  fall,  avd 
break  to  pieces,  and  be  snared,  and  taken.'*     With  *^l^]  commences 
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the  logical  apodosis  to  ver.  13.  If  ye  actually  confess 
Jehovah  the  Holy  One  as  such  a  one  (^5^?'7,  as  in  chap. 
xxix.  23,  for  which  there  is  only  once  Pi  in  Deut.  xxxii.  51), 
and  if  it  is  He  whom  ye  fear,  and  who  fills  you  with  terror, 
(nWi  used  of  the  object  of  the  terror  as  K"jlD  of  the  object 
of  the  fear,  and  therefore  it  is  that  which  terrifies  in  a 
causative  sense),  then  He  will  become  a  ^PP.  K^p?  may 
indeed  also  denote  the  sanctified  object  or  the  object  to  be 
sanctified,  as  Elnobel  understands  it  here  according  to  Num. 
xviii  29  (cf.  the  plural  in  Lev.  xxL  23;  Ezek.  xxviii.  18, 
res  sanctae)  ;  but  keeping  to  the  idea  of  the  word,  this  gives 
an  unmeaning  apodosis.  Usually  \^po  means  the  sanctified 
place,  the  sanctuary,  with  which  the  idea  of  an  asylum  is 
easily  associated,  because  the  temple  was  also  regarded  among 
the  Israelites  as  an  asylum,  and  was  also  generally  respected 
as  such  (1  Kings  i.  50,  il  28  ;  1  Mac.  x.  43  ;  cf.  Ex.  xxi.  14). 
This  is  the  explanation  given  here  by  most  expositors ;  and 
the  punctuators  also  took  it  in  this  sense,  seeing  that  they 
have  divided  the  two  halves  of  ver.  14,  as  antithetical,  by 
athiiach  ;  and  thus  enpD  is  to  be  understood  really,  and  to  be 
translated  sanctuary  (Driver),  and  not  asylum  or  refuge,  which 
would  be  too  narrow.  The  temple  is  not  only  a  place  of 
shelter,  but  also  of  grace,  of  blessing,  of  peace.  Whoever 
sanctifies  the  Lord  of  lords,  him  He  encompasses  like  temple 
walls ;  He  hides  him  in  Himself  while  death  and  tribulation 
dwell  without,  and  He  comforts,  feeds,  and  blesses  him  in  his 
fellowship.  enpD^  iTni  must  thus  be  explained,  as  I  still 
always  think,  according  to  such  passages  as  chap.  iv.  5,  6  ; 
Ps.  xxvii.  5,  xxxi.  21,  and  Prov.  xviii.  10  ;  for  the  sequence 
makes  us  expect  the  expression  of  what  Jehovah  will  become 
for  those  who  sanctify  Him.  Another  view  is  held  by  Seuss, 
who  understands  \shpo   to  mean  an  unapproachable  aBvrov 

{Jj>^)  (see  Baudissin,  Studien,  ii.  89),  and  similarly  Breden- 

kamp,  and  v.  Orelli :  "  Sanctuary,  He  showing  Himself  as 
the  destroying  one  whom  one  does  not  profane  unpunished  ; " 
Cheyne,  "and  He  shall  show  Himself  as  holy."  But  this 
gives  an  idea  that  is  not  germane  to  the  following  series  of 
synonyms,  and  a  thought  that  is  not  to  be  expected  in  relation 
to  ver.  13.     One  expects  the  statement  that  He  will  become 
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a  sanctuary  to  those  who  sanctify  Him,  also  on  His  side.  The 
antithesis  follows :  to  the  two  houses  of  Israel,  on  the  con- 
trary, i.e.  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  two  kingdoms 
as  a  whole,  which  neither  sanctifies  nor  fears  Jehovah,  He 
becomes  a  rock  and  snare/  The  synonyms  are  intentionally 
accumulated  (comp.  xxviii.  13)  in  order  to  make  the  impression 
of  a  manifold  but  always  inevitable  fate  of  death.  The  first 
three  verbs  of  ver.  15  refer  to  |3K  (stone)  and  n^v  (rock),  and 
the  last  two  to  na  (snare)  and  K^g^D  (springe).*  All  those 
who  do  not  give  the  honour  to  Jehovah  are  dashed  to  pieces 
by  His  ruling  as  on  a  stone,  and  they  are  caught  in  it  as  in 
a  trap.  Accordingly,  03  ii^ight  refer  to  pK  and  niv  (on  them, 
as  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  Cheyne  explain  it);  but  why  then 
not  U  on  Him  ?  We  take  D3,  with  Ewald  and  Nagelsbach, 
partitively  like  la  in  chap.  x.  22. 

The  words  that  follow  iu  ver.  16  :  "  Bind  up  the  testimony, 
seal  the  doctrine  among  my  disciples^**  is  either  a  prayer  of  the 
prophet  addressed  to  God  (Drechsler  and  others),  certainly 
not  to  Immanuel  (Vitringa),  or  a  command  of  God  to  the 
prophet.  As  the  word  of  God  to  the  prophet  has  preceded 
this,  and  as  God  is  not  expressly  addressed,  it  is  such  an 
instruction  as  we  find  in  Dan.  viiL  26,  xii.  4,  9,  Eev. 
xxii.  20,  and  elsewhere,  addressed  to  the  seers  of  things  in  the 
far  future.  The  explanation  of  Bosenmtiller,  Knobel,  and 
others,  namely,  by  bringing  in  God-taught  men  (adhibitis  viris 
piis  et  sapientibus),  is  grammatically  impossible.  As  keep- 
ing safely  requires  a  place,  the  immediate  local  significance 
of  the  ^  has  to  be  maintained.  People  tie  together  ('^'IV,  imper. 
niv,  instead  of  nif,  the  more  orthographic  mode  of  writing  it, 
not  infin.  absolute,  which  would  be  "^'"IV)  what  they  wish  not 
to  get  separated  and  to  be  lost ;  men  seal  (Q^n)  what  is  to  be 
kept  secret,  and  is  only  to  be  opened  by  one  entitled  to  do  it 

^  Ab  Jerome  on  this  passage  informs  us,  the  **  two  houses  '^  were  referred 
by  Jewish  Christians  (Nazaraei  qui  ita  Christwn  recipiunt  ut  ohservatioiies 
Uyis  veterU  non  admittarU)  to  the  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel. 

*  Malbim  correctly  remarks  :  "  no  catches  but  does  not  injure  ;  trpID 
catches  and  injures  [e.g.  by  breaking  off  the  legs  or  by  crushing  the  nose. 
Job  xL  24]  ;  the  former  is  the  simple  snare  [like  the  simple  snare  or  gin 
for  catching  fieldfares]  ;  the  latter  is  the  springe  [a  rod  bent  like  a  bow,  of 
a  flexible  nature,  which  easily  springs  back],  and  the  snare  which  catches 
by  means  of  the  springe  (Amos  iii.  5)." 
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And  so  the  testimony  of  the  prophet  which  relates  to  the  future, 
and  his  instruction  designed  to  prepare  for  this  future — that 
rrnyri  and  '"n^*^  which  the  great  mass  in  their  obduracy  do 
not  understand,  and  spurn  in  their  self-hardening — has  to  be 
deposited  by  him  well  secured  and  well  preserved,  as  if  by 
band  and  seal,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  with  believing 
obedience  receive  the  prophetic  word  (^xsh,  of  the  same  form 
as  W,  ready  to  learn  and  learned,  common  to  both  halves  of 
the  collection  of  prophecy,  chap.  1.  4,  liv.  1 3).  For  it  would 
be  all  over  with  Israel  unless  a  community  of  believers  con- 
tinued to  exist ;  and  it  would  be  all  over  with  this  community 
if  the  word  of  God,  which  is  the  ground  of  their  life,  escaped 
from  their  heart.  There  is  here  already  announced  the  great 
idea  which  the  second  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  carries  out 
in  the  grandest  style.  The  command  in  ver.  16  stands  un- 
connected without  nnsi  like  the  beginning  of  a  new  discourse, 
and  in  ver  17  the  prophet  continues  to  speak  of  himself 
without  ^?*<l  ;  ^n^sn^.  is  the  perf.  of  sequence.  Ver.  1 7  : 
"  /  wait  then  upon  Jehovah  who  conceals  His  face  from  the 
house  of  Jacohy  arid  I  hope  on  Him"  There  is  a  lacuna  per- 
ceptible between  vers.  17  and'  16,  and  the  supposition  that 
something  has  fallen  out  (Cheyne)  suggests  itself,  nan  gets 
from  the  fundamental  meaning  of  "  making  fast "  the  mean- 
ing of  firmly  directing,  of  straining  the  mind  towards  some- 

thing  future,  just  as  njj^^  ^^y,  originally  means  to  be  strained, 

firm,  strong,  and  njp  therefore  signifies  strained  expectation, 
confident  hope.  With  the  t  form  W3m,  the  older  S  form 
Wpl  interchanges  (Ges.  §  75,  9).  A  time  of  judgment  has 
now  commenced  which  will  last  for  a  long  time  yet ;  but  the 
word  of  God  is  the  pledge  of  Israel's  continuance  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  of  Israel's  renewed  glorification  beyond  it 

The  prophet  therefore  hopes  in  the  grace  which  has  now 
hidden  itself  behind  the  wrath.  The  future  is  his  home,  and 
he  also  serves  it  with  his  whole  house.  Ver.  18:"  Behold, 
I  and  the  children  whom  Jehovah  has  given  me  for  signs  and 
types  in  Israel  from  Jehovah  of  hosts,  who  dwellcth  upon  Mount 
Zion,"  He  presents  himself  to  the  Lord  with  his  children  ; 
he  devotes  himself  with  them  to  Him.  His  bodily  children 
are  meant,  not  his  spiritual  children  (his  disciples,  as  Jerome 
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Calvin,  Vitringa,  and  Bredenkamp  explain  it).  It  is  not 
the  latter,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  would  then  be 
expressed  by  D^ann,  according  to  the  analogy  of  D*'K^3in  ^33  and 
03,  the  "  my  son "  of  the  Proverbs.  They  are  indeed 
Jehovah's  gift,  and  certainly  given  for  a  higher  purpose 
than  the  common  everyday  happiness  of  the  family.  They 
serve  as  signs  and  types  ministering  to  the  purpose  of  the 
history  of  salvation.  niK  is  a  preindication  and  token, 
(xrjfjLeiov,  in  word  and  deed,  which  (whether  it  is  itself 
something  miraculous  or  natural)  points  to  the  future  and  is 
a  pledge  of  it     npte  (after  the  form  "^pto  =  iDfcto  and  fffc^o, 

from  riD«,  or  after  the  form  ^Jrto,  c^i^o  from  riDj  =  nt«,  ,^:^\ 


^^^l?,  CXiO  is  a  miraculous  work,  ripa^,  which  refers  to  a 

supernatural  cause  or  type,  rviro^  {prodigium=porridigium)t 
which  points  beyond  itself  to  something  future  and  concealed, 
literally  turned  round,  that  is,  opposed  to  the  common,  para- 
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doxical,  striking,  standing  out ;  Arab.  c;^5l,  res  mira,  Seipop  tl 

His  children  are  signs  and  enigmatic  images  of  the  future, 
and  that  from  Jehovah  of  hosts  who  dwells  on  Zion.  In 
accordance  with  His  counsel  (to  which  the  DP  in  Dyp  points), 
He  has  set  up  these  signs  and  types,  He  who  can  realize  the 
future  which  they  represent  as  certainly  as  He  is  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  and  who  will  realize  it  as  certainly  as  He  has  chosen 
the  hill  of  Zion  for  the  place  of  His  gracious  presence  on 
earth.  Shear-jashub  and  Mahershalal  are  indeed  figures  of 
future  wrath  no  less  than  of  future  grace,  but  the  name  of 
their  father  ^^^^W*.  declares  that  the  salvation  of  Jehovah  is 
the  ultimate  end.  Isaiah  and  his  children  are  figures  and 
emblems  of  the  redemption  which  is  making  way  for  itself 
through  judgment  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  chap.  ii.  1 3 
puts  the  words  of  Isaiah  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  because  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  was  in  Isaiah, — the  spirit  of  Jesus  which 
in  this  holy  family,  bound  together  by  bands  of  the  shadow, 
pointed  to  the  New  Testament  community,  bound  together  by 
bands  of  the  substance.  Isaiah  and  his  children,  together 
with  his  wife,  and  the  believing  disciples  gathered  around 
this  family,  form  upon  the  ground  and  soil  of  the  present 
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massa  perdiia  of  Israel  the  stock  of  the  community  or  church 
of  the  Messianic  future. 

To  this  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia  is  directed  the  admonition  of 
the  prophet  in  ver.  19:  "And  when  they  shall  say  to  you, 
Ingiiire  ye  of  the  necromancers  and  of  the  soothsayers  who  chirp 
and  whisper — sluxll  not  a  people  inquire  at  their  God  ?  for  the 
living  at  the  dead!"  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  19a  as  an 
anacolouthon  (as  Chejme  does) :  1 96  is  the  apodosis,  as  ^">Ofc^  t^^ 
DJi^  easily  .completes  itself.  Those  who  are  demanding  are 
Jews  of  the  existing  stamp ;  for,  from  chaps.  11  6,  iiL  2,  3, 
we  know  that  all  kinds  of  heathen  superstition  had  found 
their  way  into  Jerusalem,  and  were  practised  there  as  a  trade. 
Those  to  whom  the  prophet  assigns  the  answer  are  his  chil- 
dren and  disciples.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  were 
critical  People  were  going  to  wizards  to  obtain  information 
about  the  gloomy  future.  2Sh  (from  3^«,  to  be  bellied  or  hollow, 
to  sound  indistinctly)  means  primarily  the  spirit  of  sorcery  or 
witchcraft,  then  the  possessor  of  such  a  spirit  =  3^fc<  ^P?,  and 
more  especially  the  necromancer  or  conjurer  of  the  dead. 
^?Sn!  means  primarily  the  possessor  of  a  spirit  of  soothsaying 
{'nvOav  or  irvevfia  rov  irvOtDvosi),  Syr.  jadHa  (after  the  inten- 
sive form  /^VB  with  unchangeable  vowels),  then  also  the 
soothsaying  spirit  itself  (Lev.  xx.  27 ;  Deut.  xviii.  11),  which 
may  have  been  called  I^JTj^.,  just  as  Saifuov  is,  according  to 
Plato,  =  harjfKov,  These  people,  designated  by  the  LXX. 
here  and  elsewhere  as  eyya^rpofivOoi,  i.e,  ventriloquists  (of  ix 
T^9  icoiXia^  <l>a)Povaiv),  imitated  (as  Isaiah  ironically  intro- 
duces into  the  summons  itself)  the  chirp  which  was  ascribed 
to  the  shades  of  Hades,  whose  voice  as  well  as  their  whole 
being  had  become  a  mere  phantom,  according  to  Homer  a 
rpi^eiv,  IL  xxiii  101,  Od.  xxiv.  5-9  ;  and,  according  to  the 
Assyrian  descent  into  hell  of  Istar,  a  bird-like  existence  (of. 
the  Arabic  name  for  magicians,  zamdzimu,  whisperers ;  Aruch, 
BnjD,  S.V.)}    Wliat  an  unnatural  thing  that  Jehovah's  people  do 

^  The  Misbna,  Sanhedrin  65a,  defines  it  thus :  **  2Mi  hv2  is  the  Python 
(o^n^D),  i.e-  soothsayer  (=xirgD^«  fcv6uvo;  txfi»*\  who  speaks  from  his  ami- 
hole  ;  ^y\]fVy  he  who  speaks  with  his  mouth."  The  31K  hv2y  in  so  far  as 
he  deals  with  the  bones  of  the  dead,  is  called  in  the  Talmud  K^O  K3ii(f 

e.g.  the  witcli  of  Endor,  SJuihhath  1256.     On  the  history  of  the  etymological 
explanation  of  the  wonl,  see  B(ittcher*8  De  inferis,  §  205-217. 
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not  go  to  ask  their  God,  but  such  heathenish  demoniacal 
deceivers  and  deceived  ones !  PK  Khi  tx)  turn  oneself  to 
any  one  to  inquire,  chap.  xL  10,  synonymous  with  3  7Kr, 
1  Sam.  xxviiL  6).  What  blindness  to  consult  the  dead  in  the 
interest  of  the  living !  The  word  of  the  prophet  is  the  echo 
of  the  divine  prohibition  in  Lev.  xix.  31.  C^^ntpn  here  do  not 
signify  the  idols,  as  in  Fs.  cvi.  28,  but  the  dead,  as  is  proved 
by  Deut  xviii.  11;  of.  1  Sam.  chap,  xxviii. ;  and  lya  is  to  be 
taken  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  as  equivalent  to  the  substi- 
tutive nnn,  "instead'*  (Knobel),  but,  as  in  Jer.  xxL  2,  as 
"  for  "  =  for  the  benefit  of,  as  "  for  "  elsewhere  is  equivalent 
to  "  on  account  of,"  Prov.  xx.  1 7.  The  nekyiomancy  (necro- 
mancy, medieval  nigroniatia,  whence  black  art),  which  makes 
the  dead  teachers  of  the  living,  is  a  gloomy  deception. 

In  opposition  to  such  a  falling  away  to  miserable  super- 
stition, the  watchword  of  the  prophet  and  those  who  stood 
with  him  is  thus  given  in  ver.  20 :  "  To  the  doctrine  of  God 
and  to  the  testimony !  Or  shall  they  not  thus  speak  who  are 
wUhovi  a  davmV*  The  summons :  To  the  instruction  and  to 
the  testimony,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  of  Jehovah  of  which 
His  prophet  is  the  medium,  ver.  17,  is  like  a  watchword 
formed  in  time  of  war,  Judg.  vii.  18.  In  this  formation 
the  following  i{>"DK  gives  the  presumption  of  a  conditional 
sense :  he  who  has  not  this  word  is  to  be  regarded  as 
Jehovah's  enemy,  and  will  suffer  the  fate  of  such  a  one. 
This  is  to  all  appearance  the  meaning  of  the  apodosis  "^^ 
1TO  ItTS.  Luther  has  given  the  rendering  correctly  thus : 
If  they  will  not  say  this,  they  will  not  have  the  morning 
dawn ;  or,  as  he  previously  translated  it,  keeping  more  closely 
to  Jerome  :  they  shall  never  overtake  the  morning  light, 
really,  they  are  those  for  whom  no  dawn  rises.  But  if  we 
take  'ui  K^  DK  as  a  conditional  protasis,  then  ")(^,  as  opening 
the  apodosis,  is  and  remains  hard  in  style  whether  it  is  taken 
relatively :  thus  they  are  a  people  to  whom,  etc.  (cf.  2  Sam. 
ii.  4),  or  as  an  alternative  for  the  affirmative  and  recitative 
^3,  of  which  there  is  no  certain  example  (cf.  1  Sam.  xv. 
20).  On  the  other  hand,  fc6  D«  also  signifies  "truly"  (Ps. 
cxxxL  2),  according  to  which  Luzzatto  and  Cheyne  and 
Driver  explain  it:  truly  they  shall  speak  thus  when  ("lE^, 
quum,  as,  e.^.,  in  Deut  zL  6)  no  dawn  shows  itself  to  them : 
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but  this  watchword  is  not  suited  for  the  people  which  is  too 
late  in  thinking  of  something  better,  and  that  assertative 
meaning  is  got  by  k^  Dk  only  by  means  of  the  suppression  of 
a  principal  clause  (Ges.  §  155.  2  t),  which  would  be  insipid 
here.  But  it  also  means  annon,  numne;  and  this  meaning 
suggests  itself  the  more  readily  here  since  there  is  a  pre- 
ceding question  with  ttpn  (cf.  chaps,  x.  9,  xl.  28);  and 
accordingly  we  adopt  the  explanation  given  by  Knobel  and 
Beuss :  Or,  will  those  who  are  without  a  dawn  not  agree  with 
this  word,  this  people  whose  present  and  future  is  surrounded 
by  night,  and  which  can  hope  for  no  breaking  of  light  which 
could  benefit  them,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  turn  themselves 
to  God's  teaching  and  God's  testimony,  of  which  His  prophet 
is  the  bearer  ?  ^ 

There  now  follows  the  description  of  the  people  which  is 
without  a  dawn,  and  the  description  proceeds  in  the  singular, 
into  which  the  plural  of  the  interrogative  clause  has  changed 
(the  individuals  being  thrown  together  into  one  mass).  Vers. 
21,  22:  "And  they  will  enter  thereinto  hard  pressed  and 
hungry  ;  and  it  comes  to  pass  when  hunger  comes  upon  it,  it  is 
roused  to  anger  and  curses  by  it^  king  and  by  its  God,  and  it 
turns  itself  upwards  and  looks  dovm  to  the  earth,  and,  behold, 
distress  and  darkness,  the  anguish  of  night  around,  and  thrust 
out  into  darkness"  Cheyne,  agreeing  with  Siegfried,  changes 
the  order  of  these  verses  (arranging  thus,  vers.  20,  22,  21, 
23).  Diestel  and  Nagelsbach  begin,  without  changing  the 
order,  by  taking  ver.  21  as  the  apodosis  to  ver.  20.  Accord- 
ing to  the  syntax  this  is  possible,  but  it  more  naturally  occurs 
to  take  it  so  that  the  description  of  those  who  are  without  a 
dawn  is  farther  carried  on  by  "^^^J^, :  those  who  are  without  a 
dawn,  and  who  will  enter  into  •  .  .  The  singulars  attach 
themselves  to  Sb  in  ver.  19 ;  "^s  refers  in  the  neuter  to  the 
land,  as  n^P  in  Job  vi  20  to  the  place.  The  people  roam 
about  in  the  land — so  far  will  it  come  in  the  approaching 
Assyrian  oppressions  —  "^^ij?,  pressed  by  hard  misery,  and 
3}n,  hungry,  for  all  provisions  are  gone,  and  the  fields  and 
vineyards  are  laid  waste.      As  often  as   it   again  becomes 

^  Strangely  enough,  vers.  19,  20  are  regarded  in  Lev.  Rabba,  c.  15,  as 
words  of  Beeri,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  incorporated  in  the  Book 
of  Isaiah. 
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sensible  of  hunger,  it  falls  into  rage  (^?i?nJTi,  with  i  of  the 
apodosis  and  pausal  a  with  Bebiah),  and  curses  by  its  king 
and  by  its  God,  i,e,  by  its  idol.  We  must  thus  explain  the 
passage  according  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  43  and  Zeph.  i.  5,  if  we 
would  keep  by  the  authenticated  usage  of  the  language, 
which  shows  no  3  ppjp  corresponding  to  the  Latin  execrari  in 
aliquem  (Gesenius,  Cheyne,  and  others,  following  LXX.  Symm. 
and  Jer.) ;  the  object  of  the  cursing  is  rather  everywhere 
expressed  in  the  accusative.  The  connection,  king  and  God, 
refers  to  one  and  the  same  object,  as  in  Ps.  v.  3  and  Ixxxiv.  4 
(otherwise  than  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  20):  they  curse  by  the 
idol  who  is  regarded  by  them  as  king  and  God ;  ^  they  curse 
with,  as  they  consider  it,  this  most  effective  curse  their 
unhappy  condition,  without  recognising  in  it  the  just  punish- 
ment of  their  apostasy,  and  humbling  themselves  penitently 
under  the  all-powerful  hand  of  Jehovah.  Consequently,  all 
this  reacting  of  their  exasperation  and  of  their  rage  avails 
nothing — whether  they  turn  themselves  upwards  to  see  if  the 
black  sky  is  not  unclouding  itself,  or  look  down  to  the  earth, 
there  meets  them  everywhere  only  distress  and  darkness,  only, 
as  n^w  5|^yp  expresses  in  a  sort  of  summary,  a  surrounding 
night  of  anguish  (^^J^,  a  connective  form  of  ^V^  from  tj^y, 


k,  ohtegere,  the  veiling  round,  darkening).     The  judgment 

of  God  does  not  convert  them,  but  only  heightens  their  bad- 
ness; just  as  in  Eev.  xvi.  11,  21,  after  the  pouring  out  of  the 
fifth  and  the  seventh  vials  of  wrath,  men  utter  blasphemies 
and  do  not  penitently  cease  from  their  works.  After  this 
statement  of  what  the  people  sees  when  it  turns  up  its  eyes  or 
casts  them  down,  the  participial  closing  clause  of  ver.  22  fin, 
tells  how  it  sees  itself:  in  caliginem  propulsum.  There  is  no 
need  to  supply  a  completing  K^n,  but  from  the  preceding  •i.?n 
there  is  easily  repeated  '^n  or  ^3n,  en  ipsum ;  •^/?^,  ace.  loci, 
stands  with  emphasis  first,  as  in  Jer.  xxiii  12,  •^pBJfj?.  What 
next  follows  would  be  directly  connected  if  mjD  rhw^  could 
mean  at  caligo  dispellitur  (more  exactly,  est  aliquid  quod  dis- 
pellitur).  This  is  the  view  of  Hitzig  and  of  Chr.  A.  Crusius. 
But  the  verb  m:,  the  part.  Pual,  the  shrill  interruption  of  the 

*  Menahem  b.  Seruk  in  his  Lexicon  (written  c.  950)^  under  the  word 
l&K,  assumes  the  reading  13^3. 
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gloomy  night -image  whose  close  is  expected,  is  altogether 
opposed  to  this  interpretatioiL  And  yet  the  reason -giving 
^3,  which  now  follows,  assumes  the  thought  that  it  will  not 
always  continue  thus ;  but  as  it  remains  unexpressed  we 
must  seek  to  get  it  by  looking  back  to  ine^*  lS  TK  "^^K- 

The  prophet  gives  the  reason  for  the  assumption  involved 
in  the  words  he  has  used,  namely,  that  a  renewed  dawning  of 
light  is  to  be  expected,  although  not  for  that  present  genera- 
tion. Ver.  23  :  "JFbr  it  does  not  remain  dark  where  there  is 
now  distress :  at  the  first  time  he  has  brougJU  into  ignominy  the 
land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphtaii,  and  in  the  last  he 
Irings  to  honour  the  road  by  the  sea,  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
the  circle  of  the  heathen^  Is  vh  ^3  to  be  understood  as  inter- 
rogative with  Abravanel  and  Luzzatto  ?  (cf.  2  Kings  v.  2C); 
for  is  it  not  surrounded  with  night  •  .  .  ?  Such  a  form  of 
address  expressed  by  Kb  with  the  accent  of  interrogation,  is 
the  style  of  Hosea,  but  not  of  Isaiah.  Or  is  ^3,  by  supplying 
the  intermediate  clause, "  it  will  not  so  continue,"  to  be  trans- 
lated by  "but"  or  "nay,  rather,  immoy  Ewald,  §  330& 
(Cheyne,  1870,  "?iay,"  now,  "  si/rcZy ")  ?  This  would  be  a 
harsh  ellipsis.  We  have  not  to  read  between  the  lines  what 
is  grounded  by  O;  but  the  statement  that  the  unbelieving 
people  of  Judah  is  passing  into  a  night  without  a  morning,  is 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  a  morning  is  coming  whose  light, 
however,  does  not  rise  first  over  the  land  of  Judah,  but  over 
other  regions  of  the  land.  The  transition  is  harsh,  how- 
ever explained.  Reuss  remarks:  Transition  hrusque  (chap, 
iv.  2,  vi.  IZ)  d,la  prediction  d'un  changement  heureux.  ^W 
and  P^'VD,  because  formed  from  W  and  (W,  cannot  have  arisen 
from  ^Jnp  and  Pjnp  (as  ni>«D,  a  tube  for  pouring  through,  from 
ni?yjp),  and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  Hophal  nouns,  like 
n»D  in  chap,  viii  8.  They  indicate  that  which  (o,  t*)  is 
darkened,  oppressed,  and  then  also  that  (oTt)  it  is  darkened, 
oppressed,  and  therefore  the  fact  or  circumstance  of  darkening 
and  oppression ;  and  they  thus  pass  into  the  meaning  of 
abstract  verbal  terms,  being  darkened,  being  oppressed.  The 
meaning  is  that  there  is  not,  i,e,  there  does  not  continue,  a  state 
of  surrounding  night  on  the  land  (nb,  like  •^a  in  ver.  21,  to  be 
referred  to  pK)  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  distress,  and, 
moreover,  those  very  regions  which  God  formerly  made  to 
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experience  deep  hnmiliations,  will  be  bronght  by  Him  in  the 
fntare  to  honoar  (>i??=^2?,  opp.  ^^^,  as  in  chap.  xxiiL  9). 
The  height  of  the  glorification  will  correspond  to  the  depth 
of  the  ignominy.  The  noon  H]?,  however  it  be  construed, 
is  used  as  masculine,  although  it  is  originally  feminine,  how- 
ever it  may  be  derived.  It  is  not  correct  to  translate  with 
Knobel :  as  in  the  former  time,  etc.,  so  that  T\p  is  ace,  temp., 
and  3='»W3  for  3  is  never  used  conjunctionally  in  this  way 
(see  on  Ps.  xxxviii  15)  and  in  chap.  IxL  11,  Job  vii.  2,  the 
verbal  clauses  after  3  are  elliptical  relative  clauses.  The 
rendering  adopted  by  BosenmiiUer  and  many  others  is  also 
wrong :  sicvi  tempus  prius  vilem  reddidit,  eta  Hence,  too, 
the  \  of  1^"*?!!!^^^,  is  not  the  waw  of  sequence  used  in  place  of  |3 
of  comparison,  Ewald,  §  360a.  Both  pwnn  njp  and  p-insn 
are  adverbial  determinations  of  time.  The  prophet  intention- 
ally designates  the  time  of  ignominy  with  3,  because  this  is  a 
period  in  which  the  same  fate  should  occur  again  and  again. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  indicates  the  time  of  the  glorifica- 
tion with  ojcc  temp,,  because  it  comes  in  at  once  in  order  to 
continue  unchangingly.  It  is  undoubtedly  possible  also  that 
fnnKn  is  regarded  as  the  subject,  but  the  antithesis  thereby 
become  incongruent  The  region  (TT^^y  localis,  with  the 
signification  obliterated,  as  in  Job  xxxiv.  13,  xxxvii.  12, 
cC  Ezek.  xxi.  31)  of  Naphtali  is  the  later  Upper  Galilee,  and 
the  region  of  Zebulon  is  the  later  Lower  Galilee.  In  the 
antithetical  parallel  clause  what  is  meant  by  the  two  regions 
is  specialized :  (1)  Djn  ijn^  is  the  tract  of  land  on  the  western 
side  of  the  nii3  Dj  (Bashi,  Knao  ^  a©!) ;  (2)  \r\v^  lay,  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan ;  (3)  D^^n  yhi,  the  northern  border 
district  of  Palestine,  only  a  part  of  the  later  so  called 
raXiKala,  All  these  regions  were  exposed  from  the  time  of 
the  judges,  by  their  local  position,  to  the  disintegration  of 
heathen  influences,  and  to  subjection  by  heathen  enemies. 
The  northern  tribes  on  this  side,  along  with  those  on  the 
other  side,  suffered  most  in  the  almost  incessant  war  of  Israel 
with  the  Syrians  and  in  the  later  war  with  the  Assyrians ; 
and  the  deportation  of  their  inhabitants  went  on  increasing 
under  Phul-Tiglathpileser  and  Shalmanasar  until  it  gradually 
came  to  utter  depopulation  (Caspari,  Beitr.  pp.  116-118). 
It  is  these  very  regions  which  will  be  remembered  before  all 
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others  ivhen  that  dawn  of  glory  arises.  How  this  has  been 
fulfilled  in  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  is  stated 
in  Matt.  iv.  13  sqq.  On  the  ground  of  this  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  and  not,  as  Eenan  in  chap.  xiii.  of  his  Life  of  Jesus 
says,  of  a  "considerably  erroneous  exposition  of  it,"  the 
Messianic  hope  of  the  Jewish  people  was  actually  directed  to 
Galilee.^  The  Nazarenes,  indeed,  according  to  Jerome  on  this 
passage,  referred  ver.  23 J  to  the  light  of  the  gospel  spread 
in  terminos  geniium  et  viam  universi  maris  by  the  Pauline 
preaching.  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  the  via  maris  was 
still  the  name  of  the  way  passing  by  the  Mediterranean  from 
Acco  to  Damascus ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  take  Q^n  here  as 
referring  to  the  Mediterranean,  for  it  was  the  Philistines  and 
Phenicians  who  inhabited  the  D^n  yn  in  this  sense.  But  the 
prophet  intends  to  designate  the  regions  belonging  to  the 
Israelitish  people  which  have  suffered  ignominy  and  affliction 
above  all  others. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  together  the  inhabitants  of  those 
rejected  and  degraded  regions,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
range  of  vision  is  widened.  Chap.  ix.  1 :  "  Tlu  people  who 
walk  in  darkness  see  a  great  light ;  they  who  dwell  in  a  land 
of  tJie  shadow  of  death — a  light  shines  forth  over  them,"  The 
horizon  is  enlarged,  not,  however,  to  the  heathen,  but  to  the 
whole  of  Israel.  Salvation  does  not  break  forth  till  it  has 
become  entirely  dark  along  the  horizon  of  Israel,  as  in  chap, 
v.  30,  till  the  land  of  Jehovah,  on  account  of  the  falling  away 
of  its  inhabitants  from  Him,  has  become  a  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death.     ^]^(^  is  modified '  in  the  manner  of  a  composite 

^  It  is  a  Jewish  tradition  that  the  Messiah  will  appear  in  Galilee,  and 
that  the  redemption  will  break  forth  from  Tiberias  ;  see  LUeraturblatt  de$ 
Orients^  1843,  Col.  776 ;  cf.  Eisenmenger,  ii  747. 

*  The  shadow,  ^,  Arab,  jn/^  (radically  different  from  tall  =^t3)  dew),  gets 

its  name  a6  obtegendo ;  and,  according  to  the  idea  attached  to  it  as  the 
opposite  of  heat  or  of  light,  it  was  used  as  a  figure  of  what  is  beneficial. 


shading  (chap.  xvL  3 — CJ«^1    ^Jia  in  a  poetical  passage  of  the  J&kdt  of 

the  thick  terebiDth-shadow  of  a  valleyX  or  of  what  was  dark  and  horrible 
(cf.  Targ.  0^(3,  a  night-demon).    The  Verb  dI'V)  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic 

•  T    -  -   T  • 

zalvma^  bears  the  same  relation  to  ^  as  Qna  to  nnTl,  D"tP)  to  be  naked. 

-T  -T  TT  -t 

to  my.    Another  verbal  stem  is  the  d^Vi  from  which  comes  ob^ 
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word  (^>'=^  as,  e.g.,  in  '^^fV^),  like  the  proper  name  J^JCT?  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  31,  being  modified  from  n^opi  according  to  the 
form  nn*ii?  (from  obv,  Aeth.  scUgma,  Arab,  zalima,  to  be  dark). 
The  apostate  mass  of  the  people  is  to  be  regarded  as  swept 
away ;  for  if  death  has  cast  his  shadows  over  the  land,  it 
must  be  quite  desolate.  In  this  state  of  things  those  remain- 
ing in  the  land  behold  a  great  light  which  breaks  through  the 
sky  hitherto  covered  with  blackness.  The  people  which 
turns  its  eyes  upwards  in  vain,  because  with  cursing,  chap. 
viiL  21,  is  no  more  ;  it  is  the  remnant  of  Israel  which  sees 
this  light  of  spiritual  and  material  redemption  rise  above  their 
heads. 

The  prophet,  in  what  follows,  tells  what  this  light  consists  in, 
first  describing  tlie  blessings  and  then  the  star  of  the  new  time. 
He  tells  it  in  a  thanksgiving  of  prayer  and  praise.  Ver.  2  : 
"  Thou  makest  the  nation  numerous,  prcparest  for  it  great  joy  ; 
they  rgoice  before  thee  like  the  joy  in  harvest,  as  men  rejoice  when 
they  divide  spoil"  ^3n  is  doubtless  the  Israel  that  has  melted 
down  to  a  small  remnant.  That  God  makes  this  again  into 
a  numerous  people,  is  a  leading  feature  in  the  picture  of 
the  time  of  glory  (chap,  xxvi  15,  Ixvi.  8 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10,  11), 
which  in  this  respect  is  a  counterpart  of  that  of  Solomon  in 
1  Kings  iv.  20.  If  our  explanation  is  so  far  correct,  then  the 
Cliethth  i6,  taken  negatively,  can  only  be  understood  if  we 
translate,  with  Hengstenberg,  Hitzig,  and  Schegg,  thus :  Thou 
increasest  the  nation  to  which  Thou  formerly  didst  not  give 
great  joy,  which  must  signify  per  lUoten,  which  Thou  hast  sunk 
into  deep  sorrow.  But  it  is  unnatural  to  take  one  of  the 
prophetic  preterites  commencing  with  ^^?^\^  in  chap.  viii.  23 
in  any  other  than  a  future  sense.  We  must  therefore  give 
the  preference  to  the  Kef*t  Sh,^  and  tmnslate :  magnum  fads 
numerum  gentis,  ei  ingens  gandium  paras.  \h  stands  first 
without  special  emphasis,  as  in  chap.  xlv.  24 ;  Lev.  vii.  7—9  ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  3,  Am;  Job  xxix.  21;  Ps.  vil  14,  cxxxix.  17; 
Dreschler  gives  it  such  emphasis,  rendering  thus :  To  it,  in 
which  there  was  not  any  appearance  at  all  of  such  an  issue. 
And  it  is  intentionally  that  |?^J^*  and  ri'?']«i  stand  beside  each 

^  On  the  passages  in  which  nC^  Cheihtb  is  *h  Keri,  see  commentary  on 
Ps.  c.  3,  and  in  Job  xiiL  15.     %h^l7\  is  an  ingenious  conjecture  by  Selwyn 

and  others  for  vh  ^n  (n'a"in> 
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otber;  in  ord6r  to  Co-ordinate  the  intensity  of  joy '  witK  the 
extensiveness  of  the  multitude.  This  joy  is  a  holy  joy,  as 
T^D?  indicates ;  the  expression  is  the  one  used  in  Deuteronomy 
for  the  joy  that  is  experienced  at  the  meals  connected  with 
the  sacrifices  and  tithes  (chap.  xiL  7,  xvL  11,  xiv.  23,  26): 
It  is  a  joy  "»7??  '^D?^?,  like  the  joy  in  the  hajvest-time  (the 
temporal  TVp3  operates  here  as  a  virtual  genitive),  just  as  men 
exult  when  they  divide  spoils.  It  is  therefore  joy  over  good 
things  that  have  been  obtained,  and,  moreover,  in  consequence 
of  evil  that  has  departed.  For  the  division  of  spoil  is  a  thing 
that  is  done  by  conquerors.  This  second  figure  is  not  merely 
a  figure.  The  people  so  gladdened  is  actually  a  victorious 
and  triumphant  people.  Ver.  3  :  "  For  tlie  yoke  of  its  htt/rden, 
and  the  stick  of  its  neck,  the  stick  of  its  driver,  thou  hast  hroken 
to  pieces,  as  in  the  day  of  Midian'*  The  suffixes  refer  to  D^fJ; 
Instead  of  v3D  from  bjb,  the  more  vigorous  form  teo  is  inten^- 
tionally  used  with  Dag,  dirimens  and  Chaieph-Kamez,  under  the 
influence  of  the  previous  u.  The  rhythm  of  the  one-membered 
verse  is  anapaestic,  vsp  and  f^  ^p  both  recall  the  Egyptian 
bondage  (Ex.  ii.  11,  v.  6).  The  future  deliverance  which  the 
prophet  celebrates  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Egyptian  deliver-^ 
ance.  But  as  at  that  time  the  whole  of  the  great  people  of 
Israel  was  redeemed,  whereas  only  a  remnant  participates  in 
the  fnal  redemption,  he  compares  it  to  the  day  of  Midian,  when 
Gideon  broke  the  seven  years'  dominion  of  Midian,  not  with 
a  great  army,  but  with  u  handful  of  undismayed  wamora 
strong  in  God  (Judg.  vii.).  One  asks  here :  Who  is  the  hero, 
Gideon's  antitype,  through  whom  this  is  to  happen  ?  The 
prophet  does  not  say  this  yet,  but  building  a  clause  with  ^3 
upon  the  others,  he  first  of  all  gives  a  reason  in  ver.  4  for  the 
ceasing  of  the  despotic  sway  of  the  world-power  from  the 
annihilation  of  all  the  equipments  of  war.  Ver.  4  :  "  For  every 
loot  of  hooted  tramplers  in  the  tumult  of  bcUtle,  and  cloak  rolled 
in  blood — all  is  for  burning,  a  food  of  fre,**  The  complex 
subject  stands  first  in  the  way  of  a  protasis,  for  the  predi* 
cate  begins  in  the  way  of  an  apodosis  with  nn^m ;  cf.  chap, 
xliv.  12 ;  Ex.  xxx.  33,  38  (Driver,  §  123a).  AUthe  equip- 
ments  of  war  are  meant,  wherever  they  may  be  found ;  but 
while  in  Zech.  ix.  10  the  representation  referring  to  the  fratri- 
cidal wars  between  the  separated  kingdoms  applies  primarily 
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to  the  whole  of  Israel,  here  it  is  applied  by  reference  to  the 
previoas  sabjugation  by  the  universal  power  primarily  to  the 
foreign  enemies  from  whom  the  possibility  of   conquering 

Israel  henceforth  shall  be  withdrawn.  What  becomes  •^B'^fc? 
^  TOKD  is  not  merely  kindled  and  burned  out,  but 
entirely  burned  away;  it  is  consumed  by  the  fire  until  it 
disappears  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  This  closing  state- 
ment requires  for  l^Ktp  the  concrete  sense  of  a  thing  that  can 
be  burned ;  and  this  at  once  excludes  the  meaning,  noise  or 
din  (=1^^^,  Jer.  Syr.  Bashi,  Malbim,  and  others).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  meaning,  equipment  of  arms,  given  by  Enobel 
and  others,  is  admissible ;  it  is  obtained  by  comparison  of  tlie 
derivatives  of  the  Aramean  pT,  }TM  and  the  Arabic  zdna,  Impf. 
ycuin  (to  deck,  to  equip) ;  nevertheless  the  interchange  of  d 
aqd  T  in  this  word  cannot  be  philologically  established  by  the 
dialects*  Jos.  Eimchi  has  rightly  referred  to  the  Targumic 
rp  ipo  (Syr.,  also  «tft2n),  which  means  shoe  (see  Bynaeus,  De 
ealceo  ffebraeorum,  p.  83),  which  is  rather  an  Aramean  than 
a  Hebrew  word,  and  the  application  of  which  in  this  place 
is  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  prophet  has  in  his  mind 
the  annihilation  of  the  Assyrian  forces.  One  would,  indeed, 
rather  expect  ?^^  {sd6n),  aavSaXovfiepo^,  instead  of  l^b ;  but 
the  denominative  verb  i^D  may  mean  the  appearing  or  coming 
up  in  the  soldier's  shoe  or  soldier's  boot,  caligatum  venire, 
although  the  primary  meaning  is  undoubtedly  calceare  se  (Eph. 
vi.  15;  Syr.).  Accordingly  we  translate  it:  Every  boot  of 
the  booted  stridor  in  the  tumult  of  battle.  Thus  we  do  not 
take  (^  (which  Gratz,  after  the  Targum,  would  transform 
into  Wl),  with  Drechsler,  as  indicating  the  noise  of  tlie  warrior 
proudly  tramping  in  his  war-boots,  nor  do  we  take  it,  with 
Luzzatto  and  Nagelsbach,  as  applying  to  the  war-boot  itself, 
for  which,  notwithstanding  the  ctavi  ocUigares  of  Pliny,  H.  i^. 
ix.  8,  the  word  is  too  strong ;  but  we  take  it  as  referring  to 
the  noise  of  battle  (as  in  Jer.  x.  22),  amid  which  the  warrior, 
booted  for  military  service,  appears,  t^b  is  genitive  and 
nfAyo  is  attributive ;  rolled  in  DW,  that  is,  in  violently  shed 
blood,  in  which  the  mortally  wounded  warrior  rolled  about. 
The  prophet  intentionally  names  boot  and  cloak.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  hostile  weapons  is  viewed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  even  every  single,  shoe  which  a  soldier  of  the  enemy 
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has  worn,  and  every  soldier's  cloak  lying  on  the  battle-field,  ii 
given  np  to  the  fire. 

The  prophet  upon  the  two  sentences  with  ^3  now  rears  a 
third.  The  ground  of  the  triumph  is  the  deliverance,  and 
the  ground  of  the  deliverance  is  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  ground  of  all  the  joy,  of  all  the  freedom,  of  all  the 
peace,  is  the  new  great  king.  Yer.  5  :  **  For  a  child  is  bam 
to  us,  a  son  is  given  to  us,  and  the  government  rests  upon  His 
shoulder,  and  they  call  His  name :  Wonder,  Counsellor,  Strong 
God,  Eternally  Father,  Peace  Prince'*  He  whom  the  prophet 
foretells  in  chap.  viL  as  the  Son  of  the  virgin,  who  was  to 
grow  up  in  a  troublous  time,  is  here  beheld  by  him  as  born 
(but  the  words  do  not  say  that  this  is  now  seen  only  in  the 
vision  of  the  prophet),  and  as  having  entered  upon  possession 
of  the  government  In  the  former  passage  he  appeared  as  a 
sign,  and  here  as  a  gift  of  grace.  The  prophet  does  not  say 
expressly  here,  any  more  than  in  chap,  vii,  that  he  is  a 
descendant  of  David.  But  this  follows  of  itself  from  the  fetct 
that  he  bears  nifc^n  (from  ""jfe^="*'!5',  ^^^\  the  government 
with  its  official  right,  chap,  xxii  22,  upon  his  shoulder;  for 
the  promise  of  eternal  kingship,  of  which  the  new-born  child 
is  the  fulGlment,  has  been  bound  up  with  the  seed  of  David 
in  the  course  of  the  history  of  Israel  since  2  Sam.  vii.  In 
chap.  viL  it  is  the  mother  who  names  the  child ;  here  it  is 
the  people,  or  any  one  who  rejoices  in  him.  ^P!?,  *'  they 
name,  he  is  called,"  as  Luther  correctly  translates,  but  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  the  Jews,  in  order  to  efiace  the 
Messianic  sense  of  the  passage,  had  altered  the  original  K^^ 
into  K'Jp^.  The  active  «")p^  has,  in  fact,  been  misused  by 
Jewish  expositors  with  this  object  in  view,  as  Bashi,  Eimchi, 
Malbim,  and  others,  following  the  example  of  the  Targum, 
explain  the  passage  thus:  The  God  who  is  called,  and  is 
njn3K  i^aa-fjK  jri^  k^^d,  calls  his  name  uh&^^\  but  this 
explanation  evidently  tears  asunder  the  connection  in  the 
clause  from  a  motive  or  tendency.  And  Luzzatto  rightly 
observes  that  one  does  not  here  expect  attributes  of  God,  but 
such  as  characterize  the  child ;  and  therefore  he  translates 
thus :  God,  the  Strong,  the  Eternally-Father  the  Peace-Prince, 
resolves  upon  something  wonderful.  He  thus  persuades 
himself  that  the  wlwle  of  this  long  clause  is  meant  to  be  the 
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proper  name  of  the  child,  as,  indeed,  other  proper  names  thus 
consist  of  whole  verbal  clauses,  not  merely  in  Arabic  (as,  for 
example,  the  giant's  name,  baraka  nahruhu,  his  collar-bone 
flashes),  but  also  in  the  Hebrew,  as,  for  instance,  the  names 
of  the  two  sons  of  the  prophet  But  granting  such  a 
sesquipedalian  proper  name  to  be  possible,  how  unskilfully 
would  it  be  formed,  since  the  long-winded  sentence,  which 
yet  should  have  to  be  spoken  in  one  breath,  would  resolve 
itself  in  this  form  into  separate  clauses  which  are  again 
names,  and,  moreover,  contrary  to  expectation,  names  of  God ! 
This  holds  also  against  Cheyne,  who  maintains  that  what 
follows  V3^  is  one  name,  although  not,  as  Luzzatto  thinks,  in 
the  form  of  a  connected  proposition.  There  are,  however,  in 
any  case  five,  or  if,  with  Cheyne,  Wonderful-Counsellor  is 
taken  together,  four  names,  forming  one  name.  According  to 
Luzzatto's  way  of  taking  it,  the  nanie  would  also  be  one 
name  as  regards  its  form.  Luzzatto  frankly  confesses  what 
prompted  him  to  his  view.  He  formerly  attempted,  like 
Aben  Ezra,  to  take  the  words  from  t^D  to  Di^trntr  as  the 
name  of  the  chOd,  regarding  ninii  ^  as  well  as  ip~^3M  as  a 
hyperbolical  expression,  like  the  words  applied  to  the  king 
in  P&  xlv.  7a ;  but  afterwards  he  could  not  help  taking  the 
view  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  a  human  child  to 
be  called  in^  ^,  as  God  Himself  is  in  chap.  x.  21.  The 
accentuators  likewise  appear  to  have  shrunk  from  making 
nna  ^te  be  regarded  as  a  human  name.  For  if  )d^  Kip^  was 
to  be  the  introduction  of  the  following  string  of  names,  then 
teB^  would  not  have  been  marked  with  geresh,  but  with  zakeph. 
It  is  inter-punctuated  as  if  u\b^^\:^  njr'3K  were  the  name  of 
the  child,  and  what  precedes  from  vh^  were  the  name  of  the 
God  who  assigns  to  him  these  two  names  of  honour.  But 
wherefore  should  there  be  just  here  in  connection  with  the 
naming  of  the  child  such  a  periphrastic  designation  of  God, 
seeing  that  this  is  not  Isaiah's  habit  elsewhere,  and  generally 
it  is  unexampled,  especially  in  this  form,  without  a  prefixed 
'n  ?  Moreover,  the  names  of  God,  in  onler  to  mark  them  off 
in  contrast  to  the  two  names  of  the  child,  should  at  least  be 
determined  thus :  "^^asin  i>«n  vhB  }^*n.  Supposing  then  that, 
according  to  the  accentuation,  the  translation  would  be :  "  And 
He  who  is  a  Wonder  of  a  Counsellor,  or  (as  in  this  case  we 
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expect  a  connective  accent  instead  of  the  tdisha,  although  the 
least  separative  accent)  He  who  resolves  upon  something 
wonderful,  the  Strong-God,  calls  his  name :  Etemally-Father, 
Peace-Prince : "  we  must  yet  reject  it  as  resting  upon  miar- 
understanding  and  misinterpretation.  We  take  the  whole 
from  K^fi — as  the  connection,  expression,  and  syntax  require 
— as  a  governed  accusative  predicate  to  the  yc^  snp^,  which 
stands  at  the  head :  "  they  call  his  name  "  (cf.  mp,  they  name, 
it  is  called,  Gen.  xL  9,  xvL  14;  Josh.  vii.  26,  and  supra 
chap,  viii  4,  Kfc^,  they  will  carry;  chap,  vii  24,  they  will 
come,  Gea  §  137.  3).  If  it  be  objected  to  the  Messianic 
interpretation  of  chap,  vii  14,  15,  that  the  Christ  who 
appeared  has  not  been  called  Immanuel,  but  Jesus,  this 
objection  is  removed  by  the  fact  that  neither  did  He  bear  as 
a  proper  name  the  five  names  by  which  He  is  to  be  called 
according  to  this  second  prophecy.  Moreover,  this  objection 
does  not  less  apply  to  the  interpretations  adopted  by  Jewish 
expositors,  such  as  Rashi,  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Abravanel, 
Malbim,  Luzzatto,  and  others,  and  also  by  such  Christian 
expositors  as  Grotius,  Gesenius,  and  Hendewerk,  who  are  in 
favour  of  referring  the  prophecy  to  Hezekiah, — a  view  which  is 
chronologically  untenable,  as  has  been  shown  in  connection 
with  chap.  vii.  14.  The  name  Jesus  is  a  combination  of  all 
the  Old  Testament  designations  of  the  one  to  come,  according 
to  His  nature  and  works.  The  designations  given  in  chap, 
vii.  14  and  chap.  ix.  5  have  not,  however,  disappeared  in  it ; 
they  continue  to  be  in  the  mouth  of  all  believers  from  Maiy 
downwards ;  and  there  is  none  of  these  names  under  wUek 
worship  and  homage  have  not  been  paid  to  Him.  The  firal 
name  is  H^f  or  K^fi/  which  is  not  to  be  taken  along  with  T}fi\ 
as  might  seem  recommended  according  to  chap,  xxviii.  29, 
nyy  ix^m.  This  is  the  view  of  the  LXX.,  A  S* :  eavfAoarht 
trvfifiovKo^^  Theodoret :  Oavfjuurrm  PovTsjewov,     Explaining  it 

^  To  be  written  here  with  zere^  according  to  Abulwalid,  Rikma^  p.  67, 
and  Kimchi,  Michlol,  202a.    The  codices  vary  (see  Norzi). 

'  The  fitytkTitis  fiov^^^s  ttyyt^of  of  the  LXX.  is  evolved  out  of  Stt  YVH^  v6t 
from  the  view  that  not  only  tTP^H  *3a  and  D^^K  ^33,  but  also  D^n^K  in  Pa. 
viiL  6,  and  ^M  in  Job  xx.  16,  can  mean  **  angels."  In  A  and  S^  there  is 
interpolated  after  fAtymXn;  fitvXtjf  AyytMi  a  new  independent  translation 
of  the  five  names :  Bavfuuris  vuf^^uXog  Ivxv^  k^wwitMriii  Afx^f  ttpfn^^ 
vttrip  rov  fiiyiXoirrog  mlttwof.    S*  has  also  itif  before  Uxvp^ft  which  again  ia 
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in  this  way,  f^  vht  may  be  regarded  as  an  inverted  form  for 
M^D  }T)^ :  One  connselliag  wonderful  things ;  and  the  possi- 
bility of  this  inversion  is  proved  by  chap,  xxii,  2,  n«f>o  mwrn, 
id.  full  of  tumult  Or  we  may,  with  Ewald,  §  2875^,  after  the 
analogy  of  d*tk  mid.  Gen.  xvi.  12,  take  th&  connection  as  genitive 
or  appositional  (Niigelsbach) :  a  Wonder  of  a  Counsellor ;  in 
which  case  the  separating  telisha  gtdola  in  tc^a  would  have  to 
be  exchanged  for  a  connecting  mahpach.  Both  combinations 
have  their  weak  points,  and  their  meaning  would  rather  lead 
us  to  expect  n^  fc^^^P ;  whereas  to  take  k^  and  yjn^  as  two 
separated  names  has  nothing  opposed  to  it  (not  even  the 
accentuation,  which,  in  this  combination  of  pashta  with  telisha 
gedola,  is  without  a  parallel  elsewhere,  and  is  therefore  unique). 
As  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  answers  Manoah  in  Judg.  xiii.  18, 
when  he  asks  how  he  is  named,  that  his  name  is  yB  (^KpB), 
and  therefore  that  his  nature  is  incomprehensible  by  mortals, 
80  the  God-given  Ruler  is  «/B  (^  i*B,  to  split,  separate)  a 
phenomenon  lying  beyond  human  comprehension  and  natural 
occurrence.  Not  merely  is  this  or  that  in  him  wonderful ; 
he  is  himself  entirely  a  wonder,  irapaho^aaiio^,  as  Symmachus 
translates  it.  The  second  name  is  }^\  Counsellor,  because  in 
his  royal  office  (Micah  iv.  9),  by  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  counsel 
which  he  possesses  (chap.  xi.  2),  he  always  knows  how  to 
find  and  to  bring  counsel  for  the  best  good  of  his  people ;  he 
does  not  need  to  surround  himself  with  counsellors;  but 
without  being  counselled  he  counsels  those  who  are  without 
counsel,  and  he  is  the  end  of  all  lack  of  counsel  for  his  people. 
The  third  name,  *)f3B  7K,  ascribes  to  him  a  certain  divine 
nature.  This  indeed  is  not  so  if  we  translate  the  words  with 
Luther :  "  power,  hero ; "  ^  or  with  Meier :  **  hero  of  strength ; " 
or  as  Hofmann  formerly  did  :  "  a  God  of  a  hero  ; "  or  with 
Ewald :  "  hero-God,"  i^e,  he  who  combats  and  conquers  like  an 
invincible  God.     But  all  these  and  similar  renderings  break 

a  double  translation  of  ^.    This  interpolation  of  the  LXX.  is  older  than 

Irenaens  and  Origen ;  see  Field's  Hexapla^  in  he. 

^Luther  would  have  *' power  **  understood  in  the  sense  of  aheolute 
might)  but  translated  it  more  correctly  in  1542  as  Deus  /ortis.  His 
accepted  rendering  is  like  the  hx^^^f  Ivtmris  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion's  ivx^P^s  Ivtrnwrnc,  Only  Syr.  and  Jerome  give  ^  its 
meaAing  ** Qod  ;"  and <$*  has,  as  stated,  $9  t^xyfo;  ti^vviatrms. 
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down  in  connection  with  chap.  x.  21,  where  he  to  whom  the 
remnant  of  Israel  again  penitently  turns  is  called  ^^  /V: 
Moreover,  we  cannot  take  /K  (which  in  the  sense  of  "  mightj  *' 
only  occurs  in  the  plural,  with  the  exception  of  Ezek.  xxxi. 
11,  where  the  Orientals  write  W)  in  this  name  of  the  Messiah 
otherwise  than  in  i^lP^pV.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  PK  in 
Isaiah  is  always  a  name  of  Gkxl,  and  he  is  strongly  conscious  of 
the  contrast  between  ^  and  tjnn,  as  is  shown  by  chap.  xxxi.  3 
(cf.  Hos.  xi.  9).  Finally,  I'a?  TVt  ia  everywhere  else  a  designa- 
tion of  God,  as  in  Deut.  x.  17  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  18  ;  Neh«  ix.  32  ; 
and  the  noun  '^^  is  used  in  the  designation  adjectively,  like 
^^  in  *1?^  /K.  The  Messiah  is  therefore  here  called  "  Strong 
God "  (and  so  the  designation  is  understood  by  Knobel  and 
others),  but  he  is  thus  named  as  a  hero  equipped  with  divine 
power ;  or  according  to  Kuenen,  who  compares  Zech.  xii.  8, 
as  a  mighty  God  surpassing  the  children  of  men,  and  not  as 
a  supernatural  ruler.  We  compare  "opm  rnm  in  Jer.  xxiii  6 
— a  Messiah  name  which  even  the  synagogue  cannot  call  in 
question  (see  Midrash  Mishe  57a,  where  it  is  cited  as  one  of 
the  eight  names  of  the  Messiah),  and  whose  significance  for  the 
conscious  faith  of  the  Old  Testament  was  that  the  Messiah 
would  be  the  image  of  God  as  no  other  man  (cf  ^K,  Ps.  Ixxxii. 
1),  and  would  have  God  dwelling  in  him  (cf.  Jer.  xxxiii.  16). 
Who  shall  lead  Israel  to  victory  over  the  hostile  world  but 
God  the  Strong  ?  The  Messiah  is  the  bodily  presence  of  this 
Strong  God ;  for  He  is  with  him.  He  is  in  him.  He  is  in  him 
with  Israel  From  the  third  name  arises  the  fourth  name : 
*^r^?!f  (according  to  OcfUa  weocfUa  and  some  manuscripts 
"T???,  in  one  word),  Etemally-Father ;  for  it  is  just  what  is 
divine  that  is  eternal.  He  is  thus  named  not  merely  as  the 
possessor  of  eternity  (Hengstenberg)  in  the  same  sort  of 
way  that   the  pre-Islamic  Arabians  called  their  time -god 

\j^y^  y)$  nor  as  creating  a  continued  existence  (Junilius, 
Instituta  regul.  i  15:  Causa  et  genitor  beatUudinis  nostrae), 
but  as  the  tender,  faithful,  and  wise  trainer,  guardian,  and 
provider  of  his  own  in  eternity  (chap.  xxii.  21).  He  is 
Eternally  -  Father  as  the  eternal  loving  King,  as  P&  Ixxii. 
describes  Him ;  the  primitive  word  for  king  is  Sanskr.  janaJba, 
begetter,  i^  father  (see  Max  Muller^s  Chips,  vol  ii.)L     He  is 

^  See  V.  Orelli,  ZeU  und  EwigkeU,  p.  107. 
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Strong  God,  as  the  man  in  whom  God  exhibits  Himseir,  and  he 
uses  his  divine  strength  in  a  philanthropic  gentle  manner  for 
ever  for  the  good  of  his  people.  And  he  is  accordingly,  as  the 
fifth  name  says,  rft^B^b,  a  Prince  who  removes  all  peace- 
disturbing  powers,  and  secures  peace  among  the  peoples,  Zech.  ix. 
10,  as  it  were  the  embodied  peace  which  has  come  down  to  the 
world  of  the  nations  (Micah  v.  4).  If  njnsM  signified,  accord- 
ing to  Gen.  xlix.  27,  "father  of  booty"  (as  held  by  Hitzig, 
Knobel,  Kuenen,  Schultz,  and  others),  then  the  advance  to 
uh(tri^  would  only  express  that  he  leads  through  a  conflict 
rich  in  booty  (Micah  v.  3,  4  ;  Isa.  liii  1 2)  to  peace ;  but  3K 
has,  when  a  ruler  is  in  question,  presumptively  the  same  sense 
in  its  favour  as  in  chap,  xxii  21,  and  in  genitive  connections 
Tjf  always  represents  the  adjective  aetemvs  {e,g.  chap.  xlv.  17, 
IviL  15).^  He  will  therefore  be  thus  named  on  account  of  the 
devoted  protection  and  tender  provision  which  he  bestows 
upon  his  people,  and  which  he  indeed  vouchsafes  to  them  for 
ever.  But  the  goal  and  the  frnit  of  his  dominion  is  peace. 
Intentionally  the  five  names  die  away  in  xsthv^  like  the  three 
utterances  of  the  Aaronic  blessing.  To  elevate  the  Davidic 
government  to  a  government  of  eternal  peace  is  the  end  for 
which  he  is  bom,  and  for  this  end  he  proves  himself  to  be 
what  he  is  named  and  is. — Ver.  6 :  "  For  increase  of  the 
govemmefU,  and  for  peace  witJumt  end  upon  David! s  throne  and 
over  his  kvngdom,  to  establish  and  support  it  through  judgment 
and  righteousness  from  now  onwards  for  everlastifig  —  th^ 
jealousy  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  will  accomplish  this"  *^^'^^  (with 
roDino  D^)*  is  here  not  a  participle  but  a  substantive,  according 

^  Among  the  names  of  persona  compounded  with  UK  (see  Nestle, 
JSigennamen,  pp.  182-188),  hardly  one  is  found  ebewhere  in  which  the 
relation  is  genitival  and  the  genitive  has  an  attributive  sense,  for  D^^QKt 
tyi^yeOK  means,  in  fact,  not  father-of- peace,  but  the  Father  (God)  is  peace. 

*  In  the  Talmud  the  Mem  clauium  is  represented  as  a  mystery.  When 
Bar-Kappara  says  (Sanhedrin  94a)  that  Qod  designed  to  make  Hezekiah 
the  Messiah,  and  Sennacherib  Gog  and  Magog,  but  that  Hezekiah  was 
not  found  worthy  of  this,  and  therefore  the  Mem  of  rQiD^  was  closed 
OnnD^)  there  is  so  far  some  sense  in  this,  since  the  Messianic  hopes  really 

could  cleave  for  a  certain  time  to  Hezekiah  ;  whereas  the  assertion  of  a 
certain  Hillel  {ib.  dBb\  that  Hezekiah  was  actually  the  Messiah  of  Israel, 
and  no  other  was  to  he  expected,  is  an  ahsurd  (perhaps  antichristian) 
idea.    Compare  the  beautiful  Midrash  on  Neh.  ii.  13^  D^^HD  l^it  that 
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to  the  form  Htjnp  nfe^,  and  not  from  fia'in  but  from  nan  an 
infinitive  noun  expressing  abstract  action  or  its  actual  resalt. 
The  august  king's  child  brings  an  always  more  widely  extend- 
ing dominion  and  endless  peace  when  he  sits  upon  David's 
throne  and  rules  over  David's  kingdom.  He  is  a  semper 
Angttstus,  t.e.  one  always  increasing  the  kingdom,  yet  not  by 
war,  but  by  peaceful  spiritual  weapons.  Internally  he  gives 
the  kingdom  ^^fp  and  n|riv,  as  the  foundations  and  pillars 
of  its  continuing  existence :  legal  right  which  he  pronounces 
and  Ordains,  and  justice  which  he  himself  practises  and 
transmits  to  the  members  of  the  kingdom.  This  new  time  of 
the  Davidic  monarchy  is  as  yet  still  a  thing  of  faith  and  of 
hope,  but  the  jealous  zeal  of  Jehovah  guarantees  its  realiza- 
tion. The  accentuation  is  here  misleading,  since  it  gives  the 
appearance  as  though  the  words  DT^jnyi  nnyp  belonged  to  the 
closing  clause,  whereas  the  perspective  which  they  open 
applies  directly  to  the  government  of  the  great  descendant  of 
David,  and  only  indirectly  to  the  work  of  the  divine  jealousy, 
nwp  (properly  glow,  cf.  Deut  iv.  24)  is  one  of  the  deepest 
conceptions  of  the  Old  Testament^  It  is  double-sided ;  the 
glow  of  love  has  for  its  obverse  the  glow  of  wrath.  For 
jealousy  is  jealous  for  the  object  of  its  love  in  opposition  to 
everything  which  trenches  upon  it  and  this  love.  Jehovah 
loves  His  people.  That  He  leaves  it  to  such  bad  Davidic 
kings  as  Ahaz,  and  gives  it  up  to  the  world  -  power,  is  not 
compatible  with  this  love  in  the  long  run.  His  love  flames 
up,  consumes  all  that  is  adverse  to  it,  and  gives  His  people 
the  true  king,  in  whom  that  which  was  typified  iii  David  and 
Solomon  culminates  as  in  its  antitype.  With  this  same 
expression :  the  jealousy  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  etc.,  Isaiah  seals 
the  promise  in  chap.  xxx.  32. 

the  broken  walls  of  Jerusalem  will  be  closed  in  the  day  of  salvation,  and 
that  the  government  will  then  be  opened,  which  has  been  closed  up  to  the 
time  of  King  Messiah  (rPC^DH  ife  ly  n0VID> 

^  See  my  Introduction  to  Ferd.  Weber's  treatise  on  the  Wrath  of  Qod, 
1862,  p.  XXXV. 
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B. — The  punishing  hand  reaching  out  to  inflict  still  more  strokes, 

chap.  ix.  7-x.  4. 

The  great  light  will  not  arise  before  the  darkness  has 
reached  its  deepest.  The  gradual  increase  of  this  darkness  is 
prophesied  in  this  second  section  of  the  esoteric  discourses. 
Many  difficult  questions  rise  in  connection  with  this  section : 
(1)  Is  it  directed  only  against  the  northern  kingdom,  or 
against  the  whole  of  Israel?  (2)  What  is  the  historical 
standpoint  of  the  prophet  in  time?  Most  commentators 
answer  that  the  prophet  is  here  only  prophesying  against 
Ephraim,  and  particularly  after  Syria  and  Ephraim  had  been 
already  chastised  by  Tiglathpileser.  The  former  position  is 
incorrect;  the  prophet  indeed  starts  from  Ephraim,  but  he 
does  not  stop  with  Ephraim.  The  fates  of  both  kingdoms, 
causally  connected  as  in  reality  they  are,  flow  into  one 
another  here,  as  in  chap.  viiL  5  sqq.  And  it  is  not  merely 
this  or  that  pointy  but  all  that  is  expressed  historically  in  this 
section  which  the  prophet  has  lying  behind  him  from  the 
standpoint  he  occupies.  We  know  from  chap.  ii.  9,  v.  25, 
that  he  uses  the  imperf.  cons,  as  the  preterite  of  the  ideal  past 
We  translate  here  in  the  present  throughout,  for  our  mode  of 
representation  is  familiar  with  making  a  past  event  present, 
but  not  with  this  historicizing  of  the  future.  In  its  external 
arrangement,  no  section  of  Isaiah  is  so  symmetrical  as  this  one. 
We  have  had  approximations  to  strophes  with  the  same  begin- 
ning in  chap,  v.,  and  with  the  same  ending  in  chap,  ii  In 
this  section  chap.  v.  256  is  made  the  recurring  refrain  of  four 
symmetrical  strophes.  In  translating  we  shall  always  take  a 
whole  strophe  at  once. 

Strophe  1,  vers.  7-11:  "The  All-Lord  sends  out  a  word 
against  Jacob,  and  it  descends  into  Israel.  And  the  people 
altogether  must  m/xke  expiation,  Ephraim  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  speaking  in  arrogance  and  pride  of  heart.  'Bricks 
have  failen,  and  we  build  up  with  hewn  stones ;  sycamore  tries 
are  hewn  down,  and  we  put  cedars  in  their  place.*  Jehovah 
raises  high  Sessin's  oppressors  over  him,  and  goads  on  his  ene- 
mies. Aram  from  east,  and  Philistines  from  west,  they  devour 
Israel  with,  full  mmith, — for  all  that  His  anger  does  not  turn 
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away,  and  Eia  hand  is  stretched  out  still**  The  word  "^yj  is 
the  messenger  oi  the  Lord  in  nature  and  history ;  it  runs 
quickly  through  the  earth  (Ps.  cxIviL  15,  18);  sent  by  the 
Lord,  it  comes  to  men  to  destroy  or  to  heal  (Ps.  cvii.  20),  and 
never  returns  to  its  sender  with  its  object  unaccomplished 
(chap.  Iv.  10,  11).  Thus  does  the  Lord  even  now  send  a 
word  against  Jacob  {^P,%  not  used  otherwise  than  in  chap, 
ii.  5).  And  this  heavenly  messenger  passes  down  into  Israel 
(^l,  as  in  Dan.  iv.  28,  and  like  the  Arab,  nazala,  the  term 
used  of  the  coming  down  of  divine  revelation),  turning  to 
lodge,  as  it  were,  in  the  soul  of  the  prophet  Its  first  com- 
mission is  directed  against  Ephndm,  which  is  so  little  humbled 
by  the  misfortunes  experienced  under  Jehu  (2  Kings  x.  32) 
and  Joahaz  (2  Kings  xiiL  3),  that  they  are  presumptuous 
enough  to  substitute  for  bricks  and  sycomores  (Jicus  sycomorus} 
which  furnishes  an  excellent  wood  for  building,  but  is  a  very 
common  tree,  1  Kings  x.  27)  hewn  building  stones  (n\^,  Cod. 
BabyL  n^  from  w,  like  nnS  from  ma)  and  cedars.  ^^^ 
is  not  used  here  as  in  Job  xiv.  7,  where  it  means  naca  germina 
emittere,  but  as  in  ohap.  xL  31,  xli  1,  where  it  means,  with 
nb^  n^yoas  vires  assumere,  so  that  in  this  passage,  where  the 
object  is  something  external  to  the  subject,  it  means  sithsti- 
ttiere,  like  the  Arab,  achlafa,  to  restore,  to  replace.  The 
poorest  style  of  building  in  the  country  is  contrasted  with 
the  best,  for  "  the  sycomore  is  a  tree  which  only  flourishes  in 
the  plain,  and  there  the  most  wretched  dwellings  are  still  built 
in  the  present  day  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and  of  knotty 
beams  of  sycomore."  *  If  the  war  has  destroyed  these,  then 
more  lasting  and  stately  dwellings  will  be  raised  in  their 
place.  Ephraim  is  to  be  brought  to  feel  this  defiance  of  the 
judgments  of  (xod  (VV  as  in  Hos.  ix.  7  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  14).  Jeho- 
vah gives  to  the  adversaries  of  Kezin  supremacy  over  Ephraim 
{^p),  and  spurs  on  the  enemies  of  Ephraim.  ^Dpp,  as  in 
chap.  xix.  2,  from  ^?D,  in  the  root  meaning,  which  is  dialeo- 
tically  guaranteed,  means  to  prick,  Jigere  (which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  meaning  to  plait  and  to  cover^;  from  which 

'  As  distinguished  from  vvtUfAopot  or  vvxifAtw^^  the  sycomore,  nvi,  moans 
the  mulberry-tree,  morus;  see  Imm.  Low,  Arani,  Pflanzennamm^  Koe.  338 
and  338. 

'  Rosen,  *<  Topograpbisches  aus  Jerusalem,"  in  DMZ*  1800/  xiv.  612. 
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we  have  Tt^»  ^?>  Zd>  a  prickle,  a  nail,  peg,  and  the  Aramaeo- 

Heb.  r?b^,  ^jjLi,  a  knife :  and  therefore  the  pilpel  is  to  be 

translated  to  goad,  to  incite,  according  to  which  the  Targum 
translates  this  passage  and  chap.  xix.  2  and  the  LXX.  chap. 
xix.  2.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  the  Talmudic  ^D^P,  to 
kindle  (by  friction),  which  never  occurs  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  of   to  excite;  our  *id3D  would  be  better  taken  as  an 

intensive  form  of  ^?D,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arab,   (jj^,  "  to 

provide  oneself  with  weapons,  to  arm ; "  but  this  is  properly 
a  denominative  from  that  Ukka  which  means  an  ofifensive 
weapon,  from  stabbing  and  spearing,  from  which  the  transition 
is  easy  to  the  meaning  of  spurring  on  and  instigating.  The 
"  oppressors  of  Bezin "  (rVl  ^v,  like  ii  in  in  chap.  i.  4)  are 
the  Assyrians  who  were  called  in  by  Ahaz  against  Bezin. 
The  indirect  designation  of  them  is  peculiar,  but  neither  does 
the  striking  out  of  the  nir  (Lagarde)  nor  its  transformation 
into  nv  (Ewald,  Cheyne)  commend  itself;  most  in  its  favour 
has  the  conj.  xnTi  with  \*T\  expunged  (Bredenkamp),  so  that 
mm  (inv)  and  va^K  are  specialized  in  ver.  11.  The  range  of 
vision  here  widens  to  the  whole  of  Israel ;  for  the  northern 
kingdom  has  never  had  to  suffer  from  the  Philistines,  whereas 
an  invasion  of  Philistines  into  Judah  actually  belonged  to  the 
punitive  judgments  of  the  time  of  Ahaz,  2  Ghron.  xxviii«  1 6-1 9. 
Ephraim  is  overrun  by  Aram,  that  is  to  say  (if  pn  is  not 
expunged),  by  Aram  as  subjugated  by  Assur,  and  now  tribu- 
tary to  it,  and  Judah  is  invaded  by  the  Philistines,  and 
becomes  a  fat  prize  of  both.  But  this  extreme  distress  is  still 
far  from  being  the  end  of  God's  punishments.  Because  Israel 
does  not  turn  (3e^  i6),  God's  wrath  also  does  not  turn  (2\^  tfh). 
Strophe  2,  vers.  12—16  :  "  BtU  the  people  tumeth  not  unto 
Sim  thai  smiteth  it,  and  they  seek  not  Jehovah  of  hosts.  There- 
fore Jehovah  rooteth  otU  of  Israel  head  and  tail,  palm-hraneh 
and  rush,  in  one  day.  Elders  and  the  right  honourable,  this  is  the 
head  ;  and  prophets,  teachers  of  lies,  this  is  the  tail :  the  leaders 
of  this  people  have  become  mis-leaders,  and  their  followers 
swallowed  up  ones.  Therefore  the  All-Lord  will  not  rejoice 
in  their  young  m^n,  and  vnll  not  have  compassion  on  their 
orplians  and  widows :  for  altogether  they  are  impious  and  evil- 
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doers,  and  every  month  speaketh  Uasphemy, — wUh  all  this  His 
anger  is  not  turned  away,  and  His  hand  is  stretched  out  sttil" 
The  1  of  Dym  corresponds  to  the  Latin  autem.  '^V  ^^  is 
used  of  thorough  conversion  that  does  not  stop  half  way. 
^nsen,  the  smiter  of  it,  or  he  who  smiteth  it,  is  Jehovah  (com- 
pare, on  the  other  hand,  chap.  x.  20,  where  Assur  is  meant). 
The  article  and  suffix  are  used  as  in  chap.  zxiv.  2  ;  Piov. 
xvi.  4,  and  elsewhere.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  1  of 
\n^Dn  was  inadvertently  appended  from  the  following  nm; 
but  the  article  could  rather  be  dispensed  with  than  the  suffix ; 
the  case  is  similar  to  what  we  have  in  tm  DTPon,  chap.  IxiiL 
11,  q,v.  There  is  now  coming  a  great  day  of  punishment, 
like  several  which  Israel  has  experienced  in  the  Assyrian 
oppressions  and  Judah  in  the  Chaldean  oppressions ;  and  in 
it  head  and  tail,  or,  according  to  another  proverbial  ex- 
pression, palm  branch  and  rush  are  rooted  out  One  might 
think  that  by  this  is  meant  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes, 
high  and  low;  but  ver.  14  makes  another  application  of  the 
first  double  figure  by  giving  it  a  turn  different  from  its 
popular  sense  (cf.  Arab.  er-ru*us  w-ai-edndb  =  high  and  low, 
in  Dietrich,  p.  209).  Since  Koppe  this  ver.  14  has  been 
almost  universally  held  to  be  a  gloss  (Hitzig,  Ewald,  Dietrich, 
Knobel,  Cheyne,  Diestel),  and,  moreover,  a  sotte  glose  (Reuss). 
But  in  opposition  to  this  is  to  be  put  the  habit  of  Isaiah 
(chap.  i.  22,  23),  and  also  of  the  other  prophets  and  poets  of 
interpreting  their  figures  themselves  (Hos.  xiiL  1 5  ;  Ps.  xviii. 
17,  18,  cxliv.  7);  against  it  also  is  the  Isaianic  conception  in 
chap.  iiL  3,  xxx.  20;  against,  too,  is  the  mediating  relation  of  this 
verse  to  ver.  1 5  ;  and  ai^ainst  it  further  is  the  wit  of  the  inter- 
pretation. The  chiefs  of  the  people  are  the  head  of  the  people 
as  a  body ;  and  behind  it  sit  the  prophets,  like  the  wagging  tail  of 
a  dog,  flattering  the  people, — prophets  who  love,  as  Persius  says 
(iv.  1 5),  hlando  caudam  jadare  popello.  The  prophet  drops  the 
figure  of  »1B3,  the  paling  branch  forming  the  crown  of  the  palm 
(which  has  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  like  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  instar  palmae  manus),  and  1^0^^?,  the  rush  which 
grows  out  of  the  marsh.^  It  signifies  the  rulers  of  the  people 
1  The  noun  D3K  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  Talmud 

to  signify  both  a  marshy  place  (see  Mezia  366,  and  more  especially  Aboda 
suira  38a,  where  kd^k  ^^^^  signifies  the  laying  bare  of  the  marshy  soil 
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and  the  rabble  of  the  peopla  Accordingly,  the  demagogio 
prophets  form  the  ignoblest  extremity.  For  eo  far  has  it 
come,  says  ver.  15,  that  those  who  promise  to  lead  by  a 
straight  way  0^)  lead  astray,  and  they  who  allow  them- 
selves to  be  led  by  them  are  as  good  as  already  swallowed  up 
by  hell  (cf.  chap.  v.  14,  iii  12).  Therefore  the  All-Buler 
will  not  rejoice  over  the  young  men  of  this  people,  %,e.  He 
will  let  them  be  smitten  by  their  enemies  without  going 
forth  with  them  into  the  conflict,  and  he  will  deny  his 
wonted  compassion  even  to  widows  and  orphans,  for  they 
are  all  utterly  corrupt  on  all  sides.  The  alienation,  obli- 
quity, and  dishonesty  of  their  heart  is  indicated  by  ^n  ^  (from 
ipn,  which  has  in  itself  the  indifferent  root-idea  of  inclina- 
tion, whence,  in  the  Arabic,  hanif  conversely  signifies  one 
who  is  decided  for  right) ;  the  badness  of  their  conduct  is 
indicated  by  Tip,  a  sharpened  form,  as  in  Prov.  xvii  4,  for 
T!B,  maUJums?  and  the  vicious  infatuation  of  their  words  is 
indicated  by  n?33.  This  they  are  and  this  they  continue  to 
be ;  and  consequently  the  wrathful  hand  of  God  continues 
stretched  out  over  them  for  the  inflicting  of  new  strokes. 

Strophe  3,  vers.  17-20  :  "For  the  wkkednegs  blazes  up  like 
fire :  it  consumes  thorns  and  thistles,  and  kindles  in  the  thickets 
of  ihe  wood  ;  and  they  roll  upwards  in  a  high  whirl  of  smoke. 
Through  the  wrcUh  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  the  laud  is  cJtarred,  and 
the  people  has  became  like  the  food  of  fire :  one  does  not  spare 
his  brother.  They  hew  on  the  right,  and  are  hungry ;  and 
devour  on  the  left,  and  are  not  satisfied :  they  devour  the  flesh 
of  their  own  arm:  Manasseh,  Ephraim;  and  Ephraim,  Man- 
asseh :  these  together  over  Judah, — unth  all  this  His  anger  is 

by  the  burning  up  of  the  reeds),  and  also  the  marsh  grass  (Shahbath  11a, 
**  if  all  the  D^D^K  were  kalams,  ue.  writing  reeds,  or  pens ;  **  and  Kidd4- 
Mn  626,  where  D3K  signifies  a  stalk  of  marsh-grass  or  reed,  a  rush  or 
bolrush,  and  is  explained,  with  reference  to  Isa.  Iviii  6,  KD^3*T  lO\^ 
mn,  *'it  means  a  tender,  weak  stalk '*)l  The  noun  pDjK*  on  the 
other  hand,  means  only  the  stalk  of  the  marsh-grass,  or  the  marsh-grass, 

like  the  Aramaean  KTIB^IIf  the  marsh-growth,  from  ^\:>-t  to  rot,  to 


/    /  c 


filst=CUK.  A^f. 

1  On  the  extra-biblical  use  of  the  ffln,  see  JJMZ,  xxiii.  635,  636. 

*  The  reading  }pp  is  wronj; ;  the  Masoretic  reading  is  yiD»  and  the 

interpretation  U  wompov  ia  therefore  excluded. 
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not  turned  away,  and  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still'*  The 
Btandpoint  of  the  prophet  is  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  course 
of  judgment,  and  from  there  he  looks  back  ;  consequently  this 
link  of  the  chain  is  also  past  in  his  view,  and  hence  the  con- 
secutive imperfects.  The  curse,  which  the  apostasy  of  Israel 
carries  within  itself,  now  breaks  fully  out.  Wickedness 
nyen^  i,e.  the  constant  willing  of  evil,  is  a  fire  which  man 
kindles  in  himself.  And  when  the  grace  of  God,  which  stifles 
and  checks  this  fire,  is  at  an  end,  it  breaks  forth  ;  the  wicked- 
ness flames  forth  like  fire  pps,  as  in  chap.  xxx.  27,  is  used  of 
God's  wrath).  So  it  stands  with  the  wickedness  of  Israel, 
which  now  consumes  first  thorns  and  thistles,  i.e.  the  indivi- 
dual evil-doers  who  are  the  most  ripe  for  judgment  on  whom 
the  judgment  begins,  and  then  the  thicket  of  the  wood  {^^M 
or  ^?3p,  as  in  chap.  x.  34,  from  ^?p.  Gen.  xxii.  13  = 
^^b),  that  is  to  say,  the  mass  of  the  people  knit  together  by 
band3  of  iniquity,  is  set  on  fire  (^f?),  not  reflexive  Niphal,  as 
in  2  Kings  xxii.  13,  to  kindle,  but  QcU:  to  kindle  into 
something  =  to  kindle  up,  from  nyj,  related  to  W,  literally  to 
set  on  [fire]).  The  distinction  which  the  two  figures  intend 
is  therefore  not  the  high  and  low  (Ewald),  not  the  useless 
and  useful  (Drechsler),  but  the  individuals  and  the  whole 
people  (Vitringa).  The  fire  into  which  the  wickedness  breaks 
out  seizes  individuals  first,  and  then  like  a  forest-conflagration 
it  seizes  the  people  in  all  its  ranks  and  members  who  whirl 
up  (roll  forth)  the  ascending  of  smoke,  t.e.  they  roll  forth 
in  high  ascending  smoke,  "n??^?,  air.  \ey.,  a  synonym  of 
^^'^^^^i  Judg.  vii  13,  to  turn  oneself  or  roll  (cf.  Assyr.  ahdku. 
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to  turn) ;  the  smoke  itself  has  the  name  ?f!^,  ^Ic,  from  the 

pillars  of  smoke  curling  into  one  another  (cf.  ^y>^%  us^^d 

of  the  felted  beard  of  the  camel).  This  fire  of  wickedness  is 
nothing  else  but  God's  rnn|;,  for  so  wrath  is  called  as  breaking 
forth  from  within  and  spreading  itself  inwardly  more  and 
more,  and  then  passing  outwards  into  word  and  deed ;  it  is 
God's  own  wrath ;  for  all  sin  carries  this  within  itself  as  its 
own  punishment.  By  this  fire  of  wrath  the  soil  of  the  land 
is  gradually  and  wholly  burnt  out,  and  the  people  of  the 
land  entirely  consumed  ;  D^P,  air.  \€7.,  to  glow  (LXX.  <rvy«^- 
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Kavrai,  and  similarly  also  in  Targum),  and  to  be  dark, 
black  (Arab,  'atama,  late  night),  for  what  has  burned  out 
becomes  black  (cf.  D^n,  Aram.  Q^^p).  Fire  and  darkness  are 
correlates  throughout  the  whole  of  Scriptura  Thus  far  do 
the  figures  go  in  which  the  prophet  unveils  the  inner  natui-e 
of  this  stage  of  judgment  In  its  historical  manifestation  it 
consists  in  the  most  inhuman  self-destruction  during  an 
anarchical  civil  war.  Devoid  of  any  gentler  feeling  Q^  /on 
for  ^,  as  in  Jer.  li.  3),  they  devour  each  other  without  being 

satisfied ;  "»!3,  to  cut,  to  hew  into  (whence  the  Arab,  j^,  the 

butcher),  ^]n?,  according  to  Jer.  xix.  9  =  ^nyn,  a  member 
of  his  family  and  tribe,  who,  as  being  a  natural  defence  and 
support,  is  figuratively  called  his  arm,  Arabic  ^cuiud  (see  Ges. 
Thes,  p.  433).  The  Talmud  in  reading  fr|T  testifies  to  the 
defective  mode  of  writing  )jnT  (see  Norzi).  This  interminable 
self- slaughtering  and  the  king-murder  conjoined  with  the 
jealousy  of  the  tribes,  shook  the  northern  kingdom  again  to 
its  destruction.  And  how  easily  the  unbrotherliness  of  the 
northern  tribes  towards  each  other  can  turn  into  united 
hostility  against  Judah,  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  whose  consequences  are  always  still 
going  on,  even  now  when  the  prophet  is  prophesying.  This 
hostility  of  the  brother  kingdoms  will  still  increase.  But 
even  this  is  not  yet  the  end  of  the  judgments  of  wrath. 

Strophe  4,  chap.  x.  1—4 :  "  Woe  unto  them  that  ordain 
godless  oi'dinances^  ami  to  the  wrUera  wlio  prepare  trouble ;  to 
force  avxiy  the  needy  from  demanding  justice,  and  to  rob  tlve 
suffering  of  my  people  of  their  riglvtful  claim,  that  widows  may 
become  their  prey,  and  tliey  plunder  orplians.  And  what  will 
ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation,  and  in  the  storm  that  cometh 
from  afar  f  To  whom  will  ye  flee  for  lidp,  and  wliere  will  ye 
deposit  your  glory  ?  There  is  nothing  left  but  to  crouch  down 
uiuler  captives,  and  tliey  fall  under  the  slain — with  all  this  His 
anger  is  not  turned  away,  but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still" 
This  last  strophe  is  directed  against  the  unjust  authorities  and 
judges.  The  woe  upon  them,  as  we  have  already  several 
times  seen,  is  Che  celerum  censeo  of  Isaiah.  Pi?n  (to  cut  in, 
originally  to  mark,  chap.  xxx.  8  ;  Job  xix.  23)  is  their 
deciding  of  decrees ;  and  35?  (Piel  occurring  only  here,  and 
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in  tbe  perf.  according  to  Ges.  §  126.  3)  is  their  official  sub- 
scribing and  writing  (not  scribbling,  scrawling,  Ewald,  §  120 J). 
Their  decrees  are  IJ&?  ^I?.l^n  (an  open  plural  from  a  principal 

form  pn=pn,  as  in  Judg.  v.  15,  cf.  ')>%  nnn,  ^mv,  \bbv); 
inasmuch  as  their  content  is  nothingness,  i,e.  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  moral  reality  :  and  what  they  write  out  is  Poy, 
trouble,  i,e,  unjust  (cf.  ttoi/o?,  iroprfpo^;)  oppression  of  the 
people.^  Poor  people  who  wish  to  enter  upon  legal  proceed- 
ings are  not  allowed  by  them  to  do  it ;  widows  become  their 
prey — that  is,  the  object  of  their  spoil,  and  they  plunder  the 
orphans  entirely  (compare  on  the  diversion  into  the  finite 
verb,  chap.  v.  24,  viii.  11,  xlix.  5,  Iviii.  5).  For  this  the 
judgment  of  God  cannot  be  escaped  by  them,  and  this  is  told 
them  in  ver.  3,  the  statement  being  clothed  in  tliree  questions 
(beginning  with  nc^,  quid  igitur).  The  noun  n'ji^B  of  the  first 
question  always  means  simply  a  visitation  of  punishment. 
nfcrtB^  from  n«B^  is  empty  and  waste,  emptiness  and  wasteness, 
then  the  rumbling  of  what  has  fallen  down  into  an  empty 
deep ;  and  more  generally  it  is  a  catastrophe,  destruction, 
and  here  "coming  from  afar,"  because  a  distant  people 
(Assur)  is  God*s  instrument  of  wrath.  The  second  question 
runs  thus :  Upon  whom  will  ye  throw  yourselves  when 
seeking  refuge  (^?  D\3,  constr.  praegnans  only  here)  ?  Third 
question :  Where,  i.e.  in  whose  hand,  will  ye  deposit  your 
wealth  in  money  and  property  (*^^33,  what  is  weighty  in  value 
and  imposing  in  its  appearance)  ?  3!^  with  ^Ht*  ®s  in  Job 
xxxix.  11,  or  J*,  Job  xxxix.  14,  is  to  leave  anything  with  a 
person  as  property  in  trust.  No  one  receives  from  them 
their  wealth  as  a  deposit ;  it  is  irretrievably  lost.  To  this 
negative  answer  there  is  attached  the  following  ^^p?,  which  as 
a  preposition  after  a  preceding  negation  signifies  praeier,  as  a 
conjunction  nisi  (DK  ^np3,  Judg.  vii.  14),  and  when  it  governs 
the  whole  proposition,  as  in  this  case  (cf.  Gen.  xliiL  3 ;  Num. 

*  On  the  punctuation  of  ^ppn  with  vocal  SJiehd  (without  mdheg)  see 

Kimchi,  Michlol,  796.     In  like  manner  Deut  xxxiiL  17  has  n^S^"),  not 

authenticated  like  ni231  in  Num.  x.  36. 

'  The  current  accentuation,  D^3n3D1i  fitercha^  hoV^  iiphchah,  is  wrong. 
Tlie  correct  accentuation  is  D^anpo^  tiphchah  (and  metheg\  i)oy,  mercha; 

then  nna  bov  is  an  attributive  clause. 
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xi.  6  ;  Dan.  xi.  18),  nisi  quod;  and  here,  where  the  previous 
negation  is  to  be  supplied  in  thought,  it  signifies  nil  rdiquuni 
est  nisi  quod.  The  singular  ina  is  used  contemptuously,  the 
high  persons  being  taken  together  in  the  mass ;  and  ^^  does 
not  mean  aeque  ac  or  loco  (Ewald,  §  217/j),  but  infra  in  its 
primary  local  sense  (cf.  ^^na,  Ezek.  xxxii.  20).  Some  crouch 
down  in  order  to  find  more  room  at  the  feet  of  the  prisoners 
who  are  crammed  closely  together  in  the  prison ;  or  if  this 
is  to  be  taken  as  referring  to  a  scene  of  deportation,  they 
sink  under  the  feet  of  the  other  prisoners,  being  unable  to 
bear  their  hardships.  The  others  fall  in  war;  and  as  the 
carnage  lasts  long,  in  such  a  way  that  when  corpses  them- 
selves they  are  covered  by  the  corpses  of  the  other  slain 
(cf.  chap.  xiv.  19).^  And  even  with  this  God*s  wrath  is 
not  yet  satisfied.  The  prophet,  however,  does  not  follow 
out  the  terrible  gradation  further.  The  exile  to  which  this 
fourtli  strophe  points  also  actually  forms  the  close  of  a 
period. 

C. — The  annihilation  of  the  imperial  kingdom  of  the  world 
and  the  rising  of  iJie  kingdom  of  Jehovah  in  His 
Anointed,  chap.  x.  5— xii. 

The  law  of  contrast  which  rules  in  the  history  of  salvation 
also  holds  good  in  prophecy.  When  distress  culminates,  the 
course  of  events  takes  a  turn  and  it  is  changed  into  help ; 
and  when,  as  in  the  previous  section,  prophecy  has  become 
black  as  night,  it  suddenly  becomes  as  bright  as  day,  as  in 
the  section  which  now  begins.  The  ^in  spoken  over  Israel 
now  becomes  a  ^n  over  Assyria  {Assiir)?  Assyria,  proud  of 
its  own  power,  after  having  served  for  a  time  as  a  rod  of 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah,  itself  now  falls  under  the  power  of  that 
wrath ;  its  attack  upon  Jerusalem  becomes  its  overthrow,  and 

^  Lagarde  {Symmida^  i.  105  ;  Mittheilungert,  i.  210)  reads  njnb  ^ri^3 

l^pk  nn  •    "  Beltis  sinks  down,  Osiris  i«  crushed  "  (according  to  xlvi.  1  ; 

Jer.  1.  2).  But  the  following  i^D^  D^^nn  nnni  has  then  no  connection  ; 
and  I  still  hold  that  it  cannot  be  shown  that  Egyptian  gods  were 
worshipped  in  Judah  in  the  time  of  the  kings. 

*  [Dr.  Delitzsch  uses  "  Assur*'  rather  than  Assyria,  and  it  is  retained  in 
the  rendeiings  of  the  Hebrew  text.— Tr.] 
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on  the  ruins  of  this  imperial  kingdom  of  the  world  there 
rises  up  the  kingdom  of  the  great  and  righteous  son  of  David, 
who  rules  in  peace  over  his  redeemed  people  and  over  the 
people  who  rejoice  in  him.  This  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
redemption  from  Egypt,  and  one  rich  in  material  for  songs  of 
))raise,  like  that  which  happened  on  the  other  side  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  Messianic  prophecy,  which  in  chap.  viL  turns  the 
side  of  its  curse  towards  unbelief,  and  the  substance  of  whose 
promise  breaks  through  the  darkness  in  chap.  viii.  5-L\.  6, 
like  a  great  light,  is  standing  now  upon  its  third  and  highest 
stage.  In  chap.  vii.  it  is  like  a  star  in  the  night ;  in  chap, 
viii.  5-ix.  6  it  is  like  the  breaking  in  of  the  morning  ;  and  now 
the  sky  becomes  entirely  cloudless,  and  it  appears  like  the 
noonday  sun.  The  prophet  has  now  penetrated  to  the  fringe 
of  the  light  of  chap.  vL  The  name  Shear-jashub,  having 
emptied  itself  of  the  curse  it  contained,  is  now  transfigured 
into  a  pure  promise.  And  it  now  becomes  as  clear  as  day 
what  the  name  "  Immanuel "  means,  and  what  Immanuers 
name  iiaa  ^K  declares :  the  remnant  of  Israel  turns  itself  to 
God  the  Strong,  and  God  the  Strong  is  henceforth  with  His 
people  in  the  sprout  of  Jesse,  who  has  the  seven  spirits 
of  God  dwelling  in  him.  As  regards  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  this  third  section  of  the  esoteric  discourses,  most 
modern  commentators  agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  because  chap.  x.  9~1 1  represents  the  conquest  of 
Samaria  as  having  already  taken  place.  Now  if  the  prophet 
liad,  in  fact,  already  foretold  in  chap.  vii.  8  and  viii.  4,  7 
that  Samaria,  and  with  Samaria  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
would  succumb  to  the  Assyrians,  he  might  presuppose 
it  here  as  ideally  a  past  But  vers.  9-11  really  require 
us  to  assign  the  composition  of  this  section,  at  least  in 
its  existing  form,  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  is  opposed 
to  the  view  that  would  assign  its  composition  to  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  whether  before  or  after  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  two  allies  by  Tiglath  -  pileser  (Vitringa,  Caspari, 
Drechsler). 

The  prophet  begins  with  ^n,  which  is  always  used  as  an 
expression  of  indignant  pain  in  opening  a  proclamation  of 
judgment  over  the  party  named ;  although  this  proclamation, 
as  in  the  present  case  (cf.  chap.  i.  4,  5  -?),  does  not  alwayi^ 
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immediately  follow,  but  there  may  be  prefixed  to  it  a  state- 
ment of  the  sill  by  which  the  judgment  is  brought  about. 
First  of  all,  Assyria  is  more  definitely  indicated  as  the  chosen 
instrument  of  divine  judgment  upon  all  Israel.  Vers.  5,  6  : 
**  Woe  to  Assur,  the  rod  of  mine  anger  and  a  staff  is  he  in  their 
hand — mine  indignation.  Against  a  reprobate  nation  laill  I 
despatch  them,  and  against  the  people  of  my  displeasure  will  I 
direct  them  to  prey  prey,  and  to  spoil  spoil,  and  to  make  it 
trodden  down  like  street  mire"  What  follows  ^n  is  not 
necessarily  vocative,  but  it  may  be  the  designation  of  the 
object  (without  ^,  b^,  ^V),  as  shown  by  chap.  L  4.  ^PV?  is 
either  permutative  of  the  predicative  K^n,  which  is  placed 
emphatically  in  front  (cf.  the  K^n-nriK,  similarly  with 
makkeph,  in  Jer.  xiv.  22),  as  we  have  translated  it;  or 
DTa  wn  stands  elliptically  for  DT3  wn  ns^K,  the  staff  which 
they  use  is  my  indignation  (Aben  Ezra,  Gesenius,  Kosen- 
miiller,  and  others),  in  which  case,  however,  we  should  rather 
expect  ^oyr  wn  UT^  noov  It  cannot,  however,  be  rendered : 
"  And  a  staff  is  he,  in  their  hand  is  my  indignation,"  as 
Knabenbauer  gives  it,  for  this  breaks  up  the  half  verse  too 
muck  Nor  is  it  permissible,  following  KnobeVs  view,  to 
take  ^DVT  as  a  separated  genitive  to  ntSD,  and  to  punctuate 
nopj  which  is  altogether  without  an  example  in  the  Hebrew 
language.^  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Diestel,  and  others  eliminate 
DT3  wn  as  a  gloss ;  but  a  glossator  would  have  written  "i::>j< 
DT3,  and  what  remains  would  be  a  tautology.  Instead  of 
io^bp^  the  Kert  gives  iov^T^,  as  the  infinitive  combined  with  a 
suffix  appears  everywhere  else ;  compare,  on  the  other  hand, 
2  Sam.  xiv.  7.  Further,  the  manuscripts  waver  between 
opnp  and  omo  like  neap  (Ewald,  §  160c).  Assyria  is  to  be 
a  means  of  inflicting  the  divine  wrath  on  Israel ;  for  Israel, 
and  particularly  (in  accordance  with  the  standpoint  of  this 
prophetical  discourse)  Judah,  is  the  reprobate  nation,  the 
people  which  had  become  the  object  of  the  overflowing  divine 
wrath. 

The  instrument  of  punishment,  however,  exalts  itself  and 

*  In  Arabic  this  separation  of  the  governed  word  from  the  govcmins 
word  with  a  genitive  relation  (even  apart  from  the  allowable  interposi- 
tion of  a  word  expressive  of  an  oath)  is  a  poetical  licence  ;  see  de  Sacy, 
Gramm.  t  ii  §  270. 
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makes  itself  out  of  a  mean  into  an  end  in  itself.  Ver.  7  : 
"  Nevertheless  he  meaneth  not  thus,  nor  doth  his  heart  think 
thus :  for  to  destroy  is  his  striving,  and  to  cut  off  nations  not  a 
few,**  Assyria  thinks  P"^,  not  as  he  ought  to  think,  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  he  is  conditioned  in  his  power 
over  Israel  by  Jehovah.  For  what  filled  his  heart  O^?^? 
instead  of  the  usual  ^337*Dp)  is  the  striving  peculiar  to  the 
imperial  power,  not  tolerating  any  independent  people  beside 
itself,  to  destroy  peoples  not  a  few  (DVp  i6  in  apposition,  as 
in  Neh.  iL  12,  cf.  Num.  ix.  20),  ie,  as  many  peoples  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  extend  the  range  of  its  dominion,  and  to 
(leal  with  Judah  as  with  all  the  rest;  for  Jehovah  is  to 
Assyria  only  as  one  of  the  idols  of  the  peoples.  Vers.  8—11 : 
"  For  he  saith,  Are  not  my  generals  all  kings  f  Is  not  Calno 
as  Carchemish,  or  Hamath  as  Ai-pad,  or  Samaria  as  Damascus  t 
As  my  hand  has  readied  the  kingdoms  of  the  idols — and  their 
graven  images  were  more  than  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria 
— sluill  I  not,  as  1  have  done  to  Samaria  and  her  idols,  likewise 
do  to  Jerusalem  and  lur  idols  ?  "  The  king  of  Assyria  bore 
the  title  of  the  great  king  (chap,  xxxvi.  4) ;  in  Assyrian 
mrru  rabbu,  or  even  (cf.  Ezek.  xxvL  7)  of  the  King  of  kings ; 
in  Assyrian,  sar  sarrdni  (sairu,  not  malik,  because  the  former, 
in  the  political  linguistic  usage  of  the  Assyrian,^  is  a  higher 
title  than  the  latter).  The  generals  in  his  army  he  can  call 
kiugs,  because  the  satraps*  who  led  their  contingents  were  like 
kings  in  the  extent  and  splendour  of  their  dominion,  and 
some  of  them  were  also  really  subjugated  kings  (cf.  2  Kings 
XXV.  28).  He  proudly  asks  whether  one  of  the  cities  named 
was  not  as  incapable  of  resistance  as  the  other,  and  yet  had 
fallen  before  him.  C^ppl?  (even  after  a  connecting  accusative, 
not  crD3"]5p,  but  c'^D^nas,^  on  account  of  the  incompatibility  of 

1  In  the  titular  designations  of  the  gods,  iarru  (sarratu)  and  malik 
(malkatu)  interchange,  as  Schrader  has  shown  against  Stade. 

^  StfTptfTi);  (cf.  oarpct  in  the  Persian  sense  in  the  Achamanians  of  Aristo- 
phanes), in  Theoponipus  l^etTpixn;,  in  inscriptions  iZ%t6pa.xtva¥y  is  the  old 
Persian  (cuneiform)  khshatra  pdvaTi,  i.e,  govemraent-kecper  (j^van,  in  neo- 

Persian  abridged  as  ^  in  ^^b^,  laThdn,  city-keeper,  ^Ixib,  bdghbdn, 
garden-keeper),  plur.  Hebraized  into  D^3B"»^rnX. 

*  Cf.  on  the  rule,  Luth.  Zeitschrifty  xxiv.  (1863)  p.  414.  The  punctuation 
adopted  is  33,  33,  even  after  YriK ;  whether  D3  may  also  be  adopted 
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the  aspirates)  is  not  Circesium  nor  Mabiig,  but  tLe  ruined 
site  Girbas  (plur.  Gerabis),  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Aleppo, 
a  name  coiTupted  from  Eifpwiro^  (^{Iponrosi),  or  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  right  over  against  the  town  of  Biredgik 
(Assyr.  GarkamiS),  lying  on  the  left  bank,  i^f?  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  later  Ctesiphon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris/  (Was  it  the  same  as  ^373,  Gen.  x.  10,  and  naps, 
Amos  vL  2  ?)  As  to  Arpad,  which  is  now  an  uninhabited 
heap  of  ruins  named  Tel  JEr/dd,  in  the  Pashalic  of  'Azaz, 
about  three  German  miles  north  from  Haleb,  see  DMZ.  xxv. 
258,  259,  655.     Hamath  =  Epiphania,  on  the  river  Orontes 

(which  is  now  called  ^W»  el-Asi),  is  still  a  large  and  rich 
l)lace.  The  king  of  Assyria  had  also  conquered  Samaria  at 
the  time  when  the  prophet  introduces  him  speaking.  Samaria 
received  its  death-blow  in  722  tlirough  Salmanassar,  who 
died  during  the  siege,  and  through  Sargon,  who  succeeded  in 
his  place  after  the  kingdom  had  been  shorn  of  a  great  part  of 
its  territory  in  734  by  Tiglath-pileser.  Damascus  had  been 
taken  and  plundered  in  732  by  Tiglath-pileser;  and  Car- 
chemis,  and  with  it  the  kingdom  of  the  Hittites,  whose  capital 
it  was,  was  subdued  by  Sargon  in  7 17.'  Neither,  then,  will 
Jerusalem  hold  out  against  liim.  As  he  had  got  idolatrous 
kin^'doms  into  his  power  Q  KVp,  to  attain,  as  in  Ps.  xxi.  9, 
and  ^^^^  with  the  generic  article),  which  had  stronger  idols 
than  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  he  will  likewise  overcome  Jeru- 
salem like  Samaria,  Jerusalem  having  equally  powerless  idols. 
IP,  pj'ae,  implies  only  a  "  more  than "  (as  eg,  in  Ezek.  v.  6), 
which  may  be  either  a  more  in  number,  or,  what  is  more 
directly  suggested,  a  more  in  power  (compare  the  similar 
question  in  Amos  vi.  2).  Note  here  that  ver.  1 1  is  the  apo- 
dosis  to  ver.  10,  and  that  the  comparative  clause  of  ver.  10 
is  repeated  in  ver.  1 1  in  order  to  bring  Samaria  and  Jeru- 
salem specially  into  comparison.  The  king  of  Assyria  calls 
the  gods  of  the  peoples  by  the  name  of  idols  without  the 
prophet  transferring  to  him  his  Israelitish  standpoint  On 
the  contrary,  the  chief  sin  of  the  Assyrian  lies  in  this.     For 

(cf.  Ps.  XX vi.  12,  cvi.  7,  cxxix.  2,  ed.  Baer)  is  questioDable ;  see  S track, 
Proleg,  p.  116,  Liber  Psalmoram  Hehr.  atque  Lai.  p.  ix. 

*  See  on  this  ChnlcL  Genesis,  p.  293.     Paradies,  p.  225, 

«  See  Sclirader,  KAT.  2  Auf.  p.  385. 
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while  he  recognises  no  other  gods  than  his  own  national  gods, 
he  places  Jehovah  along  with  the  idols  of  the  heathen  cults 
which  had  been  introduced  into  Samaria  and  Jerusalem. 
For  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  this  fact  brings  the  consola- 
tion that  such  blasphemy  of  the  one  living  God  cannot  remain 
unavenged.  For  the  idolaters,  however,  it  brings  a  bitter 
teaching ;  for  their  gods  really  deserve  nothing  better  than  to 
be  spoken  of  with  scorn.  The  prophet  has  now  characterized 
Assyria's  sin.  It  is  ambitious  self-exaltation  above  Jehovah, 
carried  even  to  blasphemy ;  and  yet  he  is  only  Jehovah's  rod, 
which  it  was  in  His  power  to  use. 

And  when  He  has  used  this  rod  so  far  as  He  would.  He 
throws  it  away.  Ver.  12  :  *'  And  it  will  covie  to  pass,  when  the 
All-Lord  shall  Iring  to  an  end  all  His  work  upon  Mount  Zion  and 
in  Jc7ntsalem,  I  will  come  to  punish  on  the  fruit  of  the  pride  of 
Iceart  of  tlte  king  of  Assur,  and  on  the  haughty  glancing  of  his 
eyes."  The  statement  about  the  Lord  suddenly  changes  into 
a  direct  utterance  of  the  Lord.  When  He  will  consummate 
His  whole  work,  a  work  which,  as  in  chap,  xxviii.  21,  is 
punitive  (Cheyne,  Orelli,  and  Bredenkamp),  this  will  be  done 
in  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  where  He  calls  to  Assyria  "  thus  far 
and  no  farther,"  with  the  judgment  on  Assyria,  the  instru- 
ment of  punishment  which  has  become  presumptuous  and 
further  unusable.  Wra,  absindere  =  aisolvere,  Lam.  ii.  17, 
Zech.  iv.  9,  is  a  metaphor  derived  from  the  loom,  as  in  chap. 
xxxviiL  12.  There  is  no  reason  for  taking  XW  as  fut.  oc- 
acluniy  which  would  be  expressed  in  the  perfect  in  accordance 
with  chap.  iv.  4.  The  **  whole  work  "  is  that  which  has  been 
carried  out  to  the  utmost.  The  end  of  the  work  of  punish- 
ment passes  into  the  judgment  upon  the  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, and  therefore  into  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from 
extreme  distress.  The  ^B  of  the  pride  of  the  heart  of  Assyria 
is  his  vainglorious  blaspheming  of  Jehovah,  in  which  his  whole 
disposition  is  concentrated,  as  the  internal  quality  of  the  tree  is 
in  the  fruit  which  hanjjs  aloft  amid  the  branches.  n^KDn,  as 
in  Zech.  xiL  7,  is  the  self-glorification  which  expresses  itself 
in  the  lofty  look  of  his  eyes  (Prov.  xxi.  4).  A  considerable 
number  of  genitives  are  intentionally  brought  together  in 
order  to  express  that  Assyria  is  greatly  puffed  up,  even  to 
bursting.     But  Jehovah,  towards  whom  humility  is  the  soul 
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of  all  virtue,  will  visit  and  punish  this  priJe.  When  He  has 
punished  so  far  that  by  further  punishing  lie  would  annihilate 
Israel,  which  is  inconsistent  with  His  grace  and  truth,  He 
then  turns  His  punishing  against  the  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, which  falls  under  the  curse  of  all  that  is  selfishly 
opposed  to  God.  Vers.  13,  1-1:  ** For  lie  lias  said:  By  the 
strength  of  my  own  hand  I  have  accomplished  it,  and  by  my 
own  v>isdom,  for  I  am  priidcnt,  and  removed  the  boundaries  of 
the  peoples,  and  I  plundered  tlieir  stores,  and,  as  superior,  put 
down  enthroned  ones,  and  my  hand  took  out  the  possessions  of 
the  peoples  like  a  nest ;  and  as  men  gather  forsaken  eggs,  I  have 
gathered  up  tlie  wliole  earth, — there  was  no  one  who  stirred  a 
icing  and  opened  the  mouth  and  chirped"  The  imperfects 
ruled  by  the  preterites  express  what  happened  several  times. 
The  second  of  these  preterites,  ^ribiB^  (=  WDiC'),  is  the  only 
example  of  a  perf  Poel  of  verbs  n'i),  and  is  only  in  appearance 
a  mixed  form  from  DD^B^  (Po.  of  Dpr)  and  np?'  (Pi.  of  nor). 
The  object  to  this  is  rtn^ng  (Chethib)  or  ni-mijr  (A"€n),  which 
means  parata  in  the  sense  of  ra  fiiKXovra  (Deut  xxxii.  35), 
or,  as  here,  ra  inrapxapra.  According  to  the  Kcri,  it  is 
further  to  be  translated :  and  put  down,  a  mighty  one,  en- 
throned ones;  "^^3?,  as  in  Job  xxxiv.  17,  24,  and  xxxvi.  5. 
The  Mishna  (Yadayim  iv.  4)  has  DiTniTny  (CJiethib),  ^n^Dic?, 
and  T33  (fCeri).  But  the  Chethib  "^'^Na  is  suitable  if  the 
3  is  taken,  as  in  chap,  xiil  6,  as  a  vcritatis:  as  a  strong 
one  (superior  in  strength),  not :  as  a  bull  (Bredenkarap) ;  for 
T2JC  can  be  shown  to  have  this  meaning  only  in  the  plural 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  31,  xxil  13,  1.  13),  although  it  would  give  a 
relevant  sense.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  what  is  indicated 
by  TnK,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxviii.  25,  is  a  superhuman  power 
(Cheyne),  as  the  bull-god  {alpn,  and  also  Kar  ef.  Udu)  ap- 
pears in  the  inscriptions  as  a  power  marching  through  the 
enemy's  lands  and  trampling  everything  down.  In  ver.  14 
the  stiffer  \  consec,  appears  before  the  3rd  pers.  fern.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  peoples  are  here  compared  to  birds*  nests, 
which  the  Assyrian  seizes  upon  and  harries  (*)??,  as  in  Hub. 
ii.  5  ;  cf.  HDb  in  chap.  v.  7) ;  and  their  possessions  are  com- 
pared to  lonesome  eggs,  the  mother  bird  being  away.  And 
thus  there  is  not  even  an  appearance  of  resistance,  and  in  the 
nest  not  one  of  the  little  birds  stirs  a  wing  to  defend  itself. 
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nor  does  any  one  open  its  beak  to  scare  away  by  its  chirping. 
Seb.  Sclnnid  correctly  renders  it  thus :  nulla  alam  movet  ad 
iUfendendum  aut  oa  apcHt  ad  terrendum.     Thus  proudly  does  vl 
Assyria  look  back  upon  his  course  of  victory,  and  thus  con- 
temptuously does  he  look  down  upon  the  subdued  kingdoms. 

This  self-exaltation  is  a  senseless  sin.  Ver.  15:  "  Dare 
the  axe  boast  itself  against  him  who  hews  with  it,  or  the  saw 
magnify  itsdf  against  him  who  draws  it  t  As  if  a  staff  toere 
svnnging  tliose  who  lift  it  up,  as  if  a  stick  were  to  lift  vp  not- 
woody  What  madness  lies  in  this  self-deification  is  indicated 
by  the  two  questions.  The  boasting  of  the  Assyrian  is  the 
bragging  of  an  axe  against  (literally,  over)  him  who  hews  with 
it  (ia  3Vnn,  without  moving  back  the  tone,  which  is  not 
usual,  especially  in  participles  of  Kal,  excepting  n*i>  and  vch), 
or  of  a  saw  ("ilijp  from  "^b^,     *j,  Aramean  "^w,  in  Mishna  "^p3, 

scrr-arc)  against  him  who  wields  it  (T?[?,  to  move  rhythmically, 
i.e,  to  and  fro  according  to  a  determinate  measure  and  time). 
Then  follow  two  exclamations  of  astonishment  at  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  conceit  of  greatness ;   3  represents  here  a  whole 

clause,  as  in  the  Arabic      \<:  it  is  the  same  as  that,  ...  it 

is  as  if.  nr^^  is  one  word,  as  in  chap.  xxxi.  8.*  The  stick 
is  wood,  and  nothing  more,  a  thing  that  is  motionless  in 
itself;  the  man  is  not-wood,  an  incomparably  higher  living 
being.  In  order  to  lift  up  wood  there  must  be  not- wood ; 
and  in  like  manner,  where  a  man  accomplishes  something 
extraordinary  there  is  always  a  superhuman  cause  behind, 
namely,  God,  who  stands  in  tlie  same  relation  to  the  man  as 
the  man  to  the  wood.  The  plural  vono  points  to  the  fact  that 
by  him  who  lifts  up  the  stick  there  is  symbolized  Jehovah, 
the  Cause  of  all  causes,  the  Power  of  all  powers.^ 

Kext  follows  the  punishment  provoked  by  such  self-deifica- 


c^ 


^  Cf.  -  ilaj  i/  as  not-speech.    There  is  used  even  the  expression  eMa- 

iUVuya,  the  not-deity  ;  the  J  is  to  be  regarded  as  pars  vocahuH, 

•  Tlie  reading  accepted  by  Bacr,  VonDTIKI*  notwithstanding  the  ini- 

poking  evidence  in  its  favour,  is  certainly  not  the  original  one  ;  it  can  be 
explained  only  in  a  way  by  taking  i  as  explicative  :  as  if  a  staff  were  to 
swing,  and  indeed  (were  to  swing)  thase  who  raise  it ;  see  my  treatise, 
Complutensische  Varianten  zum  alttcst,  Texte,  1878. 
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tion  (cf.  Hab.  i.  11).     Ver.  16  :  "  Therefore  will  the  Lord,  the 

All-Lord  of  hosts,  send  forth  consumption  against  his  fat  men, 

and  tliere  burns  under  Assurs  glory  a  brand  like  a  ftrc-lrand" 

There  are  three  designations  of  God  used  here  according  to 

His  unlimited,  all-ruling  omnipotence :  i^^?'[',  which  in  Isaiah 

is  always  used  in  connection  with  manifestations  of  punitive 

power;  niK3V  ^d'ik,  a  combination  not  met  with  elsewhere, 

similar   to    the    expression    found  in  the    Elohimic  Psalms, 

niwy  D\n^K;  cf.  on  the  other  hand,  chap,  iii  15,  x.  23,  24. 

However,  the  expression  n^xnx  ^3^^5  wants  the  evidence  of  the 

Masora,^  while  many  codices  and  editions  give  niKnx  'n.    liP 

(chap.  xvii.  4)  is  a  disease  contained  in  the  register  of  curses 

in  Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Deut  xxviii.  22.     Galloping  consumption 

comes  like  an  angel  of  punishment  upon  the  fleshy  lumps  of 

the  well-fattened  Assyrian  grandees ;  D^?P^  is  personal,  as 

in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  31.     And  under  the  glory  of  Assyria,  i.e,  its 

expensively  equipped  army  (*^33,  as  in  chap.  viii.  9),  He  who 

makes  His  angels  flames  of  fire,  puts  fire  so  that  it  passes 

away  in  flames.     This  is  expressed  in  such  a  way  that  one 

seems  to  hear  the  crackling  and  cracking,  the  spluttering  and 

hissing  of  the  fire  as  it  lays  hold  round  about.     This  fire, 

whatever  it  may  be  in  its  natural  phenomenal  appearance,  is 

essentially  the  wrath  of  Jehovah.     Ver.  17  :  ''And  the  light 

of  Israel  becomes  a  fire,  and  its  Holy  (hie  a  flame,  and  it  sets  on 

fire  and  devours  its  thistles  and  thorns  in  one  day"     God  is 

fire,  Deut  ix.  3,  and  light,  Ps.  xxvii.  1  ;  1  John  i.  5 ;  and  in 

His  self-life  the  former  is  taken  up  into  the  latter.     C'^^l' 

stands  here  parallel  to  niK ;  for  that  God  is  holy,  and  that  He 

is  absolutely  pure  light,  is  essentially  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  nature  of  all  creatures,  and  of  the  whole  cosmos,  is  a 

mixture  of  light  and  darkness.     The  nature  of  God  alone  is 

absolute  light.     But  light  is  love.     In  this  holy  light  of  love 

He  has  given  Himself  to  Israel  to  be  its  own,  and  He  has 

taken  Israel  to  Himself  as  His  own.     But   He  has  also  in 

Himself  a  principle  of  fire  which  sin  stinj  up  against  itself, 

and  which  now  breaks  forth  as  a  flaming  fire  of  wrath  against 

Assyria,  when  committing  sin  against  Him  and  His  people. 

*  For  this  passage  is  not  included  among  the  134  instances  of   px'n^ 

enumerated  by  the  Mosora,  i.e.  "  real "  instances  of  '3TK  (not  merely  in- 
fitances  to  be  read,  but  actually  written). 
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To  tills  exterminating  power  of  His  penal  righteousness  tho 
splendid  host  of  Assyria  is  nothing  but  a  crop  of  thistles  and 
a  tangle  of  thorns  (here  this  pair  of  words,  peculiar  to 
Isaiah,  rij?^  '^V^,  is  given  in  reversed  order),  and  as  such  they 
deserve  to  be  burned,  and  are  easily  made  to  burn.  According 
to  the  external  appearance  it  is  a  forest  and  a  park,  hut  yet 
irretrievably  lost.  Vers.  18, 19  :  "And  the  glory  of  his  forest 
and  of  his  garden  field  it  shall  destroy,  loth  soid  as  well  as  flssh, 
that  it  is  as  when  one  mortally  sick  dies  ;  and  tlie  remnant  of  the 
trees  of  his  forest  will  let  themselves  he  numhered,  and  a  hoy 
covld  write  them,"  A  forest,  "^V!,  and  a  garden  field,  -'P"!?,  repre- 
sent the  army  of  Assyria,  which  resembled  the  former  in  being 
composed  of  many  and  various  peoples,  and  the  latter  as  glitter- 
ing in  the  beauty  of  its  men  and  armour  ;  it  is  a  forest  of  men 
and  a  park  of  men,  and  hence  the  idea  oi  penitus  is  expressed 
by  the  proverbial  "^fe^snjn  tyoap  (which  is  to  be  understood  in 
accordance  with  Gen.  xiv.  23  ;  Deut  xxix.  10  ;  Num.  v.  3 ; 
1  Sam.  XV.  3).  This  gives  occasion  for  a  leap  to  the  figure 
of  the  pining  away  of  a  Dpi  (aTr.  \ey.,  the  wasting  one,  from 
DDJ,  which  comes  from  the  same  root-idea  in  cia,  cox,  Assyr. 
enisii),  Bredenkamp  puts  tho  words  from  &*D30  to  DD3  after 
pri,  and  thus  obtains  two  figures  that  are  more  distinct  from 
each  other  (consumption  and  forest-burning).  The  two  words 
Dpi  Dbp3  depict  the  melting  away,  i.e.  the  dying  out  in  the 
consuming  fire  of  fever,  and  the  representation  is  not  only 
indicated  by  their  slpw  movement,  but  also  by  their  conson- 
ance and  their  accumulated  sibilants,  in  which  heavy-breathed 
expiring  life  becomes  audible.  By  resuming  the  first  figure 
the  prophecy  leads  us  from  the  death-bed  to  the  scene  of  the 
burning  of  the  forest.  The  proud  beautiful  forest  is  burned 
down,  and  only  here  and  there  does  an  isolated  tree  still  tower 
over  the  desolate  surface.  Only  a  few  trees  of  the  forest,  easily 
countable  ("'Spp,  as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  6  ;  cf.  Isa.  xxi  17),  will 
remain ;  a  boy  could  count  up  their  numbers,  and  write 
them  down  (compare  the  lad  who  is  represented  as  doing 
much  more  in  writing  in  Judg.  viii.  14).  as  would  be  the 
figures  representing  the  larger  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  still 
remain.  And  so  it  actually  came  about ;  only  a  remnant  of 
the  army  that  marched  against  Jerusalem  escaped. 

The  prophet  now  contrasts  with  this  remnant  of  a  large 
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destroying  power  the  remnant  of  Israel,  which  is  the  seed  of 
a  new  power  that  is  rising.  Ver.  20  :  "And  it  mill  come  to 
pass  in  tJiat  day :  tlie  remnant  of  Israel  and  wlcat  has  escaped 
of  the  house  of  Jacob  will  not  continue  to  stay  itself  upon  its 
cJiastiser,  and  will  stay  itself  upon  Jehovah,  tlie  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  in  truth.**  Behind  the  judgment  on  Assyria  lies  the 
restoration  of  Israel,  ^"i??  is  the  Assyrian.  Supporting  itself 
upon  the  Assyrian,  Israel  was  smitten,  Jehovah  making 
Israel's  supporting  stick  the  rod  of  His  wratL  Thereafter, 
however,  Israel  will  sanctify  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  by  putting 
its  trust  in  Him  and  not  in  man ;  ^PJfS,  purely  and  faith- 
fully, and  no  longer  with  hypocrisy  and  wavering.  Then  will 
be  fulfilled  what  the  name  Shear-jashub  promises  after  there  is 
fulfilled  what  He  threatens,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  verse. 
Ver.  21 :  "  The  remnant  will  turn  itself  the  remnant  of  Jacob, 
to  God  the  Strong**  "^^33  W  is  He  who  has  become  historically 
manifest  in  the  heir  of  David,  chap.  ix.  5.  Whereas  Hosea 
(chap.  iii.  5)  puts  Jehovah  and  the  other  David  side  by  side, 
Isaiah  thus  beholds  them  in  each  other. 

So  then  the  remnant  of  Israel  will  return,  but  only  the 
remnant  to  the  God  who  dwells  in  that  son  of  David  (accord- 
ing to  the  New  Testament  mode  of  expression,  to  God  in 
Christ).  Vers.  22,  23  :  "  For  although  thy  people  were  as  tlic 
sand  of  tlie  sea,  the  remnant  tlureof  toill  turn  itself :  extermi- 
nation is  strictly  determined,  flowing  in  rigldeousness ;  for  a 
thorough  and  strictly  determined  finish  the  All- Lord,  Je/wvah  of 
hosts,  executes  within  the  whole  earth,**  As  there  is  no  pre- 
ceding negation,  D?<  ^3  do  not  go  together  in  the  sense  of 
sed  or  nisi ;  but,  as  belonging  to  two  clauses,  the  words  mean 
nam,  si.  Were  the  highest  number  of  the  people  of  Israel 
attained  according  to  the  promise,  yet  will  only  the  remnant 
among  them  or  of  them  (\2,  partitively,  like  HS  in  Zech.  xiii.  8  ; 
2  Kings  ix.  35)  be  converted;  or  seeing  that  the  more 
definite  determination  ad  Deum  is  wanting,  come  again  into 
their  right  position.  With  regard  to  the  mass,  extermination 
is  irrevocably  decided  (pn,  rifivetv,  and  then  to  determine 
something  airorofio)^,  1  Kings  xx.  40) ;  an  extermination 
which  is  overflowed  by  righteousness,  or  better,  which  flows 
along  (H?^*^,  as  in  chap,  xxviii.  18),  i,c.  which  flowing  brings 
along  righteousness,  and    therefore    comes    like    a    swelling 
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billow  of  divine  rigliteousness,  ie,  penal  justice.  It  is  not 
(as  Luther  translates)  uprightness  as  the  fruit  of  the  penal 
judgment, — a  thought  which,  though  appropriate  in  itself, 
would  not  be  expressed  merely  by  one  word,  and  it  is  excluded 
by  the  reason  given  in  the  following  clause.  On  ^^f  with 
the  ace,  see  Ges.  §  138.  2.  That  1^7?,  as  in  Deut.  xxviii.  65, 
is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  perfecting,  is  shown  by  ver.  23, 
where  n^3  (fem.  of  n/S,  that  which  vanishes,  then  the  vanishing, 
the  thorough  ending)  interchanges  with  it,  and  rnnnj  designates 
the  judgment  as  a  thing  inexorably  decided  (as  in  chap, 
xxviii.  22,  and  borrowed  thence  in  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  36). 
Such  a  judgment  of  extermination  the  Almighty  Judge  is 
about  to  execute  (nbV  in  the  sense  of  a  fut.  instans,)  within 
the  whole  land  (^'JPI*  within,  not  i^^na,  in  the  midst  of),  or 
rather  of  the  whole  earth  (LXX.  iv  r^  oUovfiipt)  SXtf) — a 
judgment  of  the  nations  of  which  the  judgment  on  Israel  is  a 
central  constituent. 

In  these  esoteric  discourses  it  is  not,  however,  the  intention 
of  the  prophet  to  threaten  and  terrify,  but  to  comfort  and 
encourage.  Therefore  he  turns  to  that  portion  of  the  people 
which  is  in  need  of  consolation  and  is  receptive  of  it,  and  he 
draws  the  inference  from  the  element  of  consolation  in  what 
lias  been  prophesied  that  they  may  be  consoled.  Ver.  24 : 
"  Therefore  thiis  saiih  tJie  All-Lord,  JehovaJi  of  hosts :  Fear  not, 
my  people,  which  inhahitest  Zion,  before  Assur  if  it  will  smite 
thee  xoith  tlie  rod  and  lift  up  its  stick  against  thee  in  tlie  manner 
of  Egypt'*  1?7  never  means  in  Hebrew,  nor  consequently 
here,  attainen  (Gesenius,  Hitzig),  but  propterea.  Already  the 
address  contained  in  the  words :  My  people  which  inhabits 
Zion,  is  indirectly  encouraging.  Zion  is,  in  fact,  the  site  of 
the  divine  gracious  presence,  and  of  the  kingdom  which  is 
imperishable  according  to  the  promise.  Those  who  dwell 
there,  and  who  are  God's  people  (God's  servants),  not  merely 
by  their  calling  but  by  their  inner  qualities,  are  also  heirs  of 
the  promise ;  and  if  the  Egyptian  bondage  becomes  renewed  in 
an  Assyrian  bondage,  they  may  be  certain  of  this  to  their 
consolation,  that  the  redemption  of  Egypt  will  also  be  renewed. 
^^"VP?  T!!?,  in  the  way,  i,e,  in  the  manner  of  the  acting  of  the 
Egyptians.  "HT?.  is  the  course  both  of  active  procedure  and 
also  (as  in  ver.  26  and  Amos  iv.  10)  of  passive  endurance. 
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The  encouraging  address  is  now  based  upon  new  reasons  by 
taking  up  again  the  grounds  of  consolation  from  which  the 
l?p  derives  it  Vei-s.  25,  26  :  "  For  yet  a  very  little,  then  is  tlie 
indignation  past,  and  my  vrrath  turns  to  destroy  them,  and 
JehavaJi  of  hosts  shakes  over  him  tlie  scourge  as  He  smote  Midian 
at  tlie  rock  of  Oreb,  and  His  staff  readies  mtt  over  tlie  sea,  and 
He  lifts  it  up  in  tlie  manner  of  Egypt''  The  phrase :  a  very 
little  (as  in  chap.  xvi.  14,  xxix.  17),  is  meant  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  ideal  present,  when  Israel  is  threatened  by 
Assyria  with  destruction.  Tlien  will  the  indignation  of 
Jehovah  at  His  people  .suddenly  have  an  end  (D?!  npa, 
borrowed  in  Dan.  xi.  36,  and  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
chap,  xxxvi.  20);  and  Jehovah's  wrath  becomes  or  goes  forth 
Dn7an"7y.  Luzzatto  recommends  the  conjectural  reading : 
Dh^  h^'^V  ''B^5^. :  and  my  wrath  against  the  world  will  cease ; 
ban  being  taken,  as  in  chap.  xiv.  1 7,  with  reference  to  the 
oiKovfievT)  as  enslaved  by  the  empire.  It  would  be  better 
explained  as :  "  and  my  wrath  at  the  world  will  fulfil  itself," 
ban  being  taken  for  the  sinful  world  represented  by  the 
empire.  But  the  traditional  text  gives  an  easier  connection 
forver.  20.  We  are  not,  however,  to  be  misled  by  the  bv  into 
explaining  it  as  :  my  wmth  (burns)  at  the  destruction  inflicted 
by  Assyria  on  the  people  of  God,  or  at  the  destruction  endured 
by  that  people.  It  is  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  to 
which  Jehovah's  wrath  is  now  directed  ;  bg  is  used  here,  as 
frequently,  of  that  to  which  the  look  is  directed,  that  to 
which  the  intention  points  (Ps.  xxxii.  8,  xviii.  42).  When 
taken  thus,  ver.  256  leads  on  to  ver.  26.  The  destruction  of 
Assyria  is  here  prophesied  in  two  antithetical  figures  founded 
on  facts  of  the  olden  time.  The  almighty  criminal  judge 
will  brandish  the  scourge  over  Assyria  ("'lU*,  agiturc,  as  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 8,  in  assonance  with  the  following  ^^.^V),  and 
will  smite  it  after  the  manner  of  the  smiting  upon  Midian, 
chap,  xxvii.  7,  or  of  the  blow  (overthrow)  which  Midiau 
experienced.  The  rock  of  Horeb  is  the  place  where  the 
Ephraimites  slew  the  Midian  king  Oreb  (Judg.  vii.  25). 
Then  will  His  staff  be  over  the  sea,  i.e.  will  be  stretched  out, 
like  the  mimculous  staff  of  Moses,  over  the  sea  of  tribulation 
into  which  the  Assyrians  have  driven  Israel  (DJ,  an  emblem 
borrowed  from  the  type,  see  Kohler  on  Zech.  x.  11;  cf.  Ps. 
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Ixvi.  6),  and  He  will  lift  it  up,  commaudiug  tbe  waves  of  the 
sea  that  they  swallow  Assyria.  ^Tyf9  ^"H?,  a  Janus-word,  as 
Cheyne  calls  it,  indicated  in  ver.  24  how  the  Egyptians 
raised  it,  but  here  how  it  was  raised  over  the  Egyptians. 
The  expression  is  intentionally  conformed  to  that  in  ver.  24 : 
Because  Assyria  had  raised  the  rod  in  the  Egyptian  manner 
over  Israel,  Jehovah  will  also  raise  it  in  the  Egyptian  manner 
over  Assyria. 

The  yoke  of  the  world-power  must  then  burst  asunder. 
Ver.  27:"  And  it  v'ill  come  to  pass  in  that  day^  its  hurden 
will  remove  from  thy  sJioulder  and  its  yolce  from  thy  neck,  and 
the  yoke  will  be  destroyed  from  the  pressure  of  the  fat.*  There 
are  two  figures  here :  in  the  first  {ccssahit  onvs  ejus  a  cervice 
ttut),  Israel  is  represented  as  a  beast  of  burden ;  in  the  second 
(et  juffum  ejus  a  collo  tico),  as  a  beast  of  draught ;  and  this 
second  figure  divides  again  into  two  divisions.  For  "^^DJ  only 
states  that  the  yoke,  like  the  burden,  will  be  taken  from 
Israel ;  but  ^an,  that  it  will  itself  spring  the  yoke  by  the 
counter  pressure  of  its  fat  strong  neck.  Knobel,  who  alters 
the  text,  remarks  against  this  view  that  the  yoke  was  a  cross 
piece  of  wood  and  not  a  collar.  And  undoubtedly  the  simple 
yoke  is  a  cross  piece  of  wood,  but  it  lies  upon  the  back  of 
the  neck  of  the  ox  (usually  of  two  beasts  yoked  together, 
jum^nta  =juymcnta,  like  juyum  from  jungere),  where  it  often 
rubs  deep  broad  wounds  on  the  nape,  and  is  fastened  under 
the  neck  by  means  of  a  cord,  which  at  the  same  time  connects 
it  with  the  beam  of  the  plough.^     It  is  derived  from  ??V  =  7^J(, 

inire,    '\^,  immittere,   to  let  in    and  close  (as    by  a  sort  of 

stoppel,  which  the  KamAs  explains  by  Uo-,  to  stop  up).     The 

conj.  /'y  t^nrn  is  therefore  in  accord  with  the  thing.  But  that 
\of  OB  means  "  face  of  the  fat,"  and  refers  to  the  head  of  the 
fat  bullock,  is  contrary  to  the  linguistic  usage,  according  to 
which  ^?S9  must  designate  that  before  which  the  yoke  must 
yield  (cf.  e,y.  Vs.  IxviiL  3).     We  therefore  do  not  get  away 

^  Professor  Schogg  wrote  to  me  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Palestine, 
in  the  year  1866,  in  these  terms:  **I  saw  many  oxen  at  the  plough  in 

Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  at  Ei)hesus  ;  and  the  yoke(ju)  was  always  a 

cross  piece  of  wood  laid  on  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  beast,  and  con- 
nected by  a  rope  under  the  neck  with  the  beam  of  the  plough." 
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i'rora  tlie  view  that  what  is  expressed  is  a  bursting  of  the 
yoke  produced  by  the  increasing  fatness  of  the  ox,  the  yoke 
being  a  cross  piece  of  wood  with  its  connecting  rope  or  strap. 
Undoubtedly  *»?n  is  not  the  most  natural  word  for  it;  it 
means  a  corrumpi,  but  such  as  lias  been  produced  by  means 
of  a  disrumpi,  which  has  resulted,  lit,  if  we  compare  the  Arabic 

jj^^  by  means  of  a  crumpling,  a  crushing  together,  a  wrench- 
ing. Probably  the  word  was  chosen  by  reference  to  ^nn,  the 
yoke-rope,  although  there  is  no  denominative  Pual  in  the 
privative  signification  of  being  unroped  (Nagelsbach).  Kimchi 
makes  the  striking  remark  on  this  passage,  that  the  yoke 
usually  becomes  hurtful  to  the  fat  flesh  of  the  ox  by  pressure 
and  rubbing,  but  that  here  the  converse  case  occurs,  that  the 
fatness  of  the  ox  becomes  the  means  of  destroying  the  yoke 
(compare  the  figure  of  grafting  in  Eom.  xi.  17,  to  which 
Paul  there  also  gives  a  turn  m-apa  (fyua-iv).  There  is  no  need 
for  a  correction  of  the  text  by  removing  *5?n  (Robertson 
Smith,  Bredenkamp).  The  deliverance  comes  from  within 
(276)  and  from  without  (27a).  It  is  no  less  a  consequence 
of  the  world-overcoming  power  which  is  at  work  in  Israel 
than  a  miracle  performed  for  Israel  upon  the  enemy. 

The  prophet  now  describes  how  the  Assyrian  army  advances 
against  Jerusalem  without  halting,  and  spreading  terror  around  ; 
and  how,  like  a  towering  forest  planted  there,  it  breaks  to 
pieces  before  the  omnipotence  of  Jehovah.  Eichhorn  and 
Hitzig  declare  this  prophecy  to  be  a  vaticinium  post  evcntuvi, 
because  it  is  too  special  for  any  other  view.  But  the  Assyrian 
army  when  it  marched  against  Jerusalem  did  not  come  directly 
from  the  north,  but  from  the  way  to  Egypt  out  of  the  south- 
west. Sennacherib  had  conquered  Lachish,  then  besieged 
Libnah,  and  marched  thence  against  Jerusalem.  The  prophet, 
however,  does  not  mean  to  give  a  piece  of  military  history, 
but  to  present  vividly  the  future  fact  that  the  Assyrian  will 
advance  to  Jerusalem  after  devastation  of  the  land  of  Judah. 
One  need  not  object  to  calling  the  description  ideal,  or  even 
poetical  (see  Driver,  Imiah,  p.  73).  It  is  not,  however,  on 
that  account  a  chimera ;  for  ideas  are  the  essential  roots  of 
the  real,  and  reality  is  their  historical  and  external  form. 
This  external  formation,  their  essential  manifestation,  may. 
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without  detriment  to  their  essentiality,  be  presented  in  par- 
ticular momenta  either  in  one  form  or  in  another  form.  The 
Assyrian  has  really  come  with  the  storm  strides  of  a  conqueror 
from  the  north,  and  the  cities  named  have  been  really  struck 
by  the  dangers  and  terrors  of  war.  The  description  here 
given,  when  looked  at  aesthetically,  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  magnificent  representations  that  human  poetry  has 
ever  produced.  Vers.  28-34:  **  He  comes  upon  Ayyath,  vy 
marches  through  Migron,  in,  Michmash  he  leaves  his  baggage. 
They  march  right  across  the  ravine ; — let  Geba  he  our  night- 
quarters  !  Bamah  trembles ;  Grtbeah  of  Savl  flees ;  Scream 
loud,  0  daughter  of  Gallim  t  0  only  listen,  Laysha  I  Poor 
AnatJioth  !  Hurries  Madmena,  the  inhabitants  of  Oebim  rescue. 
To-day  he  still  makes  a  halt  in  Nob, — swings  his  hand  over  the 
mountain  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  hill  of  Jerusalem, — Be- 
hold, the  All-Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  lops  down  the  branches  with 
terrible  force,  and  those  of  towering  growth  are  hewn  down,  and 
the  lofty  are  laid  low.  And  He  fells  the  thickets  of  the  forest 
unth  the  iron  ;  and  Lebanon,  by  a  majestic  One  it  falls!*  The 
Assyrian  suddenly  assails  TO,  or  as  the  two  St  Petersburg 
MSS.  write  it,  n^y  (=TO,  l  Chron.  viL  28,  ^%  Neh.  xi.  31, 
usually  ^?n  or  ^P),  about  six  German  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Jerusalem  (/?  ^S^  comes  hostilely  upon,  in  the  same  sense  as, 
e.g,,  Judg.  xviii.  27),  and  in  doing  so  he  here  steps  for  the 
first  time  upon  Benjamite  territory  that  was  under  the  sway 
of  Judah.  The  name  of  this  'Ay,  which  means  a  heap  of 
stones,  agrees  with  the  name  of  Tell  el-hagar  (van  de  Velde), 
\vhich  lies  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  minutes'  walk  south- 
east from  Beitln  =  Bethel ;  but  such  Arabic  translations  of 
the  original  names  of  a  place  as  reproduce  their  recognised 
original  meaning  are  not  to  be  expected  from  tradition. 
Schegg,*  who  made  a  three  days'  excursion  from  Jerusalem 
for  the  sake  of  exploring  this  Assyrian  marching  route,  and 
who  returned  by  Teyyiba.  Michmash,  Geba,  Anata,  and 
Isawiya,  puts  Ay  more  probably  (as  the  march  would  then  be 
straightforwards)  on  the  site  of  the  present  Teyyiba,  six  hours' 
journey  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  2700  feet  above  the  sea, 
upon  an  isolated  hill  from   whence  a  wide  view  opens  up 

'  See  tlie  notice  of  my  Commentary  in  Reusch's  Theolog,  LiUraiurUaU 
Jahrg,  ii.  80,  81. 
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towards  the  lowlands  of  Jaffa,  to  the  hill  of  the  Franks,  over 
the  Gor,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  so  that  the  deep 
blue  mirror  of  its  waters  and  the  limestone  hills  encompassing 
it  are  seen  nowhere  else  to  such  extent  from  one  point  of 
view.  The  hill,  upon  which  lies  the  Christian  village  with 
about  one  thousand  inhabitants,  contains  many  ruins  and  the 
strong  foundation  walls  of  ancient  fortresses  and  deep  vaults, 
which  point  back  to  early  pre-Eoraan  antiquity.  We  give 
the  preference  to  this  determination  of  the  situation  of  the 
place,  as  there  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teyyiba  a 
small  village  with  the  name  of  Chirbet  ^Ai,  At  this  point 
the  Assyrian  army  could  survey  the  whole  of  the  land  yet  to 
be  conquered  to  the  south.  Instead  of  turning  to  the  usual 
great  north  road  (the  "  Nablus  road  "),  the  army  marches 
straight  by  Michmash  to  Jerusalem  without  allowing  itself  to 
be  delayed  by  the  diflBculties  of  the  unlevelled  way  which  led 
over  mountain  and  valley.  From  Ay  they  pass  Migbon,  the 
name  of  which  appears  to  be  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Burg 
Macrun,  which  lies  some  eight  minutes'  walk  from  Beitin. 
Michmash  (^pP,  according  to  Norzi,  but  in  1  Sam.  xiii. 
fc^ao,  while  in'  Ezra  ii  27  and  NeL  xi.  31  it  is  Doap, 
with  D)  still  exists  as  a  small  village  with  ruins  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Migron  valley  under  the  name  of  Michmas. 
Schegg  says  of  Michm&s :  "  It  lies,  like  Jerusalem,  upon  a 
neck  of  land  between  two  valleys,  the  one  of  which  separates 
it  from  the  tableland  on  the  west  and  the  other  from  that  on 
the  south,  on  which  Geba  lies  and  over  which  the  road  to 
Jerusalem  goea  The  latter  valley  running  from  west  to  east 
is  not  narrow,  but  it  is  difficult  to  cross,  deep,  and  so  furrowed, 
especially  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  that  it  requires  effort 
to  pass  over  it.  The  stream  of  this  Wadi  es-Suweinit  has 
scooped  through  the  rock  a  deep  narrow  frightful  bed  about 
ten  minutes*  walking  to  the  east  of  Michmas.  On  the  right 
and  left,  rocks — some  of  them  100  feet  high,  perpendicular, 
naked,  and  dingy  red — form  such  a  narrow  outlet  that  the 
foaming  waters  of  the  winter  torrent  must  still,  it  appears, 
struggle  to  escapa  The  rocky  clefts  of  Kedron  at  Mar  Saba 
are  roomy  valleys  compared  with  this  Suweinit.  I  did  not  see 
a  rock  outlet  like  it  even  on  Lebanon  with  all  its  numerous 
ravines.     Hence  this  Wadi  has  been  called  from  of  old  ">?nD 
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cfepp,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  23."  After  the  Assyrians  had  de- 
posited O^pB"?,  Jer.  XXX vi.  20)  in  Michm&s  as  much  of  their 
baggage  as  they  could  dispense  with — whether  in  order  to 
leave  it  there  or  to  have  it  sent  after  them  by  the  easier  road 
— they  passed  over  the  ford  (•^'J?9P,  as  in  chap.  xvi.  2), 
namely,  that  of  the  Wadi  es-Suweinit.  If  they  had  marched 
through  this  rocky  valley  lengthwise,  this  would  have  led 
them  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  they  wished  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
and  therefore  they  cut  through  the  valley  and  river  crosswise. 
On  their  difficult  march  they  encourage  each  other  by  saying, 
"  Geba  be  our  night-quarters !  "  "  The  beautiful  tableland 
between  Geba  and  Hizma,"  Schegg  further  remarks,  "was 
thoroughly  fitted  for  this,  and  quite  inviting ;  for  it  is  large, 
fruitful,  and  even  to-day  is  well  cultivated.  For  the  first 
time  I  saw  here  in  Judah  wide- stretching  wheat-fields  and 
beautiful  groups  of  trees  which  picturesquely  shade  the 
surroundings  of  the  little  village  of  Geba."  This  Geba  is 
now  almost  universally  regarded,  according  to  the  view  given 
by  Gross,  as  not  the  Gibeah  of  Saul ;  but  the  latter  is 
recognised  in  the  towering  Tell  (Tuleil)  cl-Ful  which  lies 
more  to  the  south  (Eobinson,  Yalentiner,  Keil,  and  others). 
And  rightly  so.  For  this  mountain,  the  name  of  which  signifies 
"  bean-hill/'  presents  a  strong  position  suiting  the  Gibeah  of 
Saul ;  and  for  the  view  that  there  were  two  Benjamite  places 
of  the  name  of  jra:,  nyaa,  or  npni,  there  is  the  evidence  of 
Josh,  xviii.  21-28,  where  y?i  and  nyni  are  distinguished  from 
each  other.  Besides,  this  mountain,  which  lies  to  the  south 
of  er  -  Mm,  and  therefore  between  ancient  Bamah  and 
Anathoth,  fits  into  the  marching  route  of  the  Assyrian 
as  here  indicated ;  and  it  is  at  least  improbable  that  Isaiah 
should  have  named  one  and  the  same  place  first  y?3  and 
then  (without  any  visible  reason)  ^KB^  nyaa.  The  Assyrian 
army  therefore  took  up  its  night  quarters  in  Geba,  which 
still  bears  this  name ;  and  from  there  it  spread  terror 
to  the  west  and  east,  and  especially  to  the  south.  In  the 
morning,  having  emerged  from  the  deep  valley  between 
Michmash  and  Geba,  they  leave  on  their  flank  the  Benjamite 
Bama,  now  er-E&m,  which  lay  half  an  hour's  march  west 
from  Geba,  and  which,  trembling,  sees  them  march  on.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gibeath  of  Saul,  lying  on  the  summit  of  the 
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•*  bean-hill "  commanding  the  whole  surrounding  region,  take 
to  jQight  as  they  march  past.  Every  station  on  their  route 
brings  them  nearer  Jerusalem.  The  prophet  lives  through  it 
all  in  the  spirit.  It  is  so  objectively  present  to  him  that  it 
puts  him  into  anguish  and  pain.  The  cities  and  villages  of 
the  region  are  lost  He  calls  upon  the  daughter,  i.c.  the 
inhabitants  of  Gallim,  to  set  up  a  far  shrilling  cry  of  woe 
with  their  voice  (adv.  ace.  (Jes.  §  138.  1,  R  3);  and  to  the 
near-lying  Latsha  (cf.  on  the  two  places  which  have  now 
disappeared,  Jndg.  xviii.  29  ;  and  on  the  personal  names, 
D^D  nsy'K  ^Vp  ^tjfe,  1  Sam.  xxv.  44)  he  calls  out  sympa- 
thetically :  O,  only  listen,  nearer  and  nearer  come  the  enemy ; 
and  over  Anathgth  (the  still  existing  *Andtd,  which  lies  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  walking  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  a 
name  which  Gheyne  regards  as  that  of  the  Babylonian  goddess 
Anat,  the  wife  of  Anu)  he  makes  this  lamentation,  taking  its 
name  as  an  omen  of  its  fate :  "  0,  for  the  poor,  Anathoth  ! " 
No  change  of  the  text  is  required,  njpv,  as  in  chap.  liv.  11,  is 
an  exclamation,  and  nfnaj|  follows  according  to  the  same  order 
of  words  as  in  chap.  xxiiL  12;  it  is  a  prefixed  apposition 
as  in  Jer.  iii.  6,  ^?rj^  ^?^  (compare  in  the  Persian  text 

\j\scu  s/S^M  ^\  0,  noble  Bucharft,  DMZ.  xxxviii.  330,  331). 

Ever  nearer  now  to  Jerusalem  draws  the  crisis  so  much  to 
be  feared.  Madmena  ("dung-heap,"  see  on  Job,  pp.  62,  63) 
flees  in  anxious  haste;  the  inhabitants  of  Gerin  ("water- 
pits  ")  run  oflf  with  their  belongings ;  ryn  from  ny,  jU,  to  flee 

(cf.  cin,  and  also  "^P")/  and  therefore  to  carry  away  in  flight, 
to  bring  hastily  into  safety,  Ex.  ix.  19,  cf.  Jer.  iv.  6,  vi.  1, 
synonymous  with  D^^n,  Ex.   ix.  20,  Judg.  vi.   11;    different 

from  rvn  (Prov.  xxL  29,  vii.  13),  from  IJ?,  J^:,  to  be  firm, 
strong,  defiant,  from  which  is  derived  tt»,  md'dz,  a  fortifica- 
tion, in  distinction  from  the  Arabic  jU^,  ma'dd,  refuge; 
cf.  chap.  XXX.  2,  "  to  flee  to  Pharaoh's  fortress,"  3  nv,  like 
^->  jlt.     Neither  of  these  places  has  left  any  certain  trace 

*  Hardly,  however,  eiy,  John  iv.  11,  which  probably  means,  according 
to  LXX.  and  Targ.,  congregari^  and  with  which  Gesenius  coni[>ared  the 


.  ' 


Arab.  tjUs-  in  the  erroneously  accept<.'d  sense  of  "  to  hasten." 
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behind.^  The  passage  is  usually  held  to  mean  further  that  the 
army  rested  another  day  in  Nob.  But  this  is  not  conformable 
to  the  intention  of  surprising  Jerusalem  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  destroying  blow.  Hence  we  explain  it  thus:  Even  to- 
day he  will  make  a  halt  in  Nob  (m  eo  est  ut  subsistat,  Ges. 
§  132.  B.  1)  in  order  to  gather  up  new  strength  in  sight  of 
the  city  doomed  to  destruction,  and  to  arrange  the  plan  of 
attack.  The  view  held,  that  Nob  is  the  still  inhabited  village 
of  el'Isavdya  to  the  south-west  of  Anata,  fifty-five  minutes  to 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,  is  at  variance  with  the  situation  as 
described  by  Jerome :  StaTis  in  appidtUo  Nob  et  proctU  urbem 
conspidens  Jerusalem.  "  *Isawlya,"  says  Schegg,  "  lies  at  the 
commencement  of  the  valley  of  that  name,  which  is  turned 
towards  the  Dead  Sea ;  it  is  a  very  lovely  place,  but  is  so 
sunk  in  the  valley,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
mountains,  that  one  cannot  think  at  all  of  identifying  it  with 
Nob."  Perhaps  what  is  meant  is  the  height  which  rises  on 
the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  called  Sadr  from  its 
breast-like  prominence  or  convexity.  From  this  height  the 
way  leads  down  into  the  valley  of  Kedron,  and  the  city 
spreads  out  at  a  short  distance  before  one  going  down.  It  may 
have  been  here  where  the  Assyrian  is  represented  as  halting 
in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Nor  is  it  long  (which  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  ^Bi^.  which  follows  aavvhirtosi)  till,  stretching 
out  his  hand  for  a  blow,  chap,  xi  15,  xix.  16,  he  swings  it 
over  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  (chap.  xvL  1,  not  n^3, 
in  connection  with  which  the  writer  has  thought  of  njiV  n^a  nn), 
over  the  city  of  the  holy  hilL  What  will  Jehovah  then  do, 
the  only  one  who  can  save  His  threatened  dwelling-place 
from  such  a  host? — Up  to  ver.  32a  the  discourse  has  moved 
in  rapid  stormy  steps ;  then  it  begins  to  linger,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  beat  with  anxiety,  and  now  it  breaks  forth  in 
dactylic  vibrations  like  a  long  rolling  thunder.  The  hostile 
army  stands  before  Jerusalem  like  a  broad  thick  forest.  Then 
it  is  shown  that  Jerusalem  has  a  God  who  does  not  allow 
Himself  to  be  taunted  with  impunity,  nor  does  He  leave  His 
city  at  the  decisive  moment  in  the  lurch,  like  the  gods  of 

*  A  writer  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1880,  p.  108,  supposes 
that  Gkbim  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  caves  of  the  six  hundred 
Benjamites  (Mughdret-el-Gai), 
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Carchemish  and  Calno.  Jehovah  is  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the 
spiritual  and  starry  hosts.  He  smites  down  the  branches  of 
this  forest  of  an  army ;  lyp  is  a  so-called  Piel  privativum :  to 
lop  off  (literally,  to  deal  with  the  branches,  cf.  i'gp,  chap.  v.  2), 
and  rnKB  =  n-jKB  (in  Ezekiel  rrjKb)  means,  like  the  Latin  frons, 
both  branch  and  foliage,  the  leafy  branches  as  the  adornment 
of  the  tree,  or  the  branches  as  adorned  with  leaves.  His 
instrument  is  ^?]?,  His  terrifying  crushing  power  (compare 
the  verb  in  chap,  il  19,  21).  And  even  the  lofty  stems  of 
the  forest,  thus  stripped  of  branches  and  foliage,  do  not 
remain  standing ;  hewn  down,  they  lie  there,  and  the  tall  ones 
must  go  down.  It  goes  with  the  stems,  i.e.  the  leaders,  as  with 
the  branches  and  the  foliage,  ix,  with  the  great  crowded 
mass.  The  whole  thicket  of  the  forest  (as  in  chap.  ix.  17) 
He  hews  down  (^??,  3  p,  Pid,  although  it  may  be  also  Niphal), 
and  Lebanon,  i.e.  the  army  of  Assyria,  which  now  stands  over 
against  Mount  Zion,  like  Lebanon  with  its  forest  of  cedars, 
falls  down  through  a  gloriously  powerful  One,  "^^K,  t.c. 
through  Jehovah  (chap.  xxx.  21 ;  Ps.  Ixxvi  5,  xciii.  4).  In 
the  history  of  the  fulfilment  given  in  xxxvii.  36,  the  'n  'w^ 
is  this  "inic  as  the  organ  of  the  present  divine  government. 

So  it  goes  with  the  imperial  kingdom  of  the  world. 
When  the  axe  is  laid  to  it,  it  falls  without  hope.  But 
in  Israel  it  becomes  spring.  Chap,  xl  1 :  "  And  there  goes 
forth  a  sprout  out  of  the  stump  of  Jesse,  and  a  shoot  out  of 
its  roots  brings  fruit."  If  the  world-power  is  like  the  cedar 
forest  of  Lebanon,  on  the  other  hand  the  house  of  David,  on 
account  of  its  falling  away,  is  like  the  stump  of  a  felled  tree 
(WJ,  trunciLS,  from  PTJ,  truncare),  like  a  root  stock  without  stem, 
branches,  or  crown.  But  wliile  the  Lebanon  of  the  world- 
power  is  overthrown  so  as  to  remain  lying,  the  house  of  David 
becomes  young  again  ;  and  while  the  former,  when  it  has 
reached  the  height  of  its  glory,  is  suddenly  laid  low,  the 
latter,  when  it  has  reached  the  utmost  danger  of  destruction, 
is  suddenly  exalted.  What  Pliny  says  of  certain  trees  in 
Lu  xvi.  44 :  inarescunt  rursusque  adolescunt,  senescunt  qitidem, 
sed  e  radiciims  repvllularU^  is  fulfilled  in  the  tree  of  the 

^  The  cedar  is  unlike  the  oak  in  that  when  it  is  felled  it  does  not  send 
np  any  shoots.  The  pine  resembles  the  cedar  in  this  respect  according  to 
Herodot  vi  37  :  "to  destroy  like  a  pine-stem," 
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Davidic  dominioD,  which  has  its  root  in  Jesse.  Out  of  the 
stump  of  Jesse,  ix.  out  of  the  remnant  of  the  chosen  royal 
family,  which  had  sunk  down  to  the  insignificance  of  the 
house  from  which  it  sprang  ("  the  fallen  tahernacle  of  David," 
as  Amos  expresses  it  in  chap.  ix.  1 1  *),  there  goes  forth  a 

sprout,  "^ph  (^U^  ,  from  "ion,  to  swing,  to  sway,  balancer),  which 

promises  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  stem  and  crown ;  and 
below  in  the  roots,  covered  by  the  earth  and  only  rising  a 
little  above  it,  there  shows  itself  a  "»V3,  a  little  fresh  green 

twig  (from  "^Jf?,^,  to  glance,  to  blow).     The  history  of  the 

fulfilment  has  here  alluded  even  to  the  sound  or  ring  of  the 
prophecy ;  the  at  first  insignificant  and  undistinguished  "^j 
was  a  poor  despised  Nazarene  (Matt  ii.  23).  But  that  this 
lowliness  of  the  beginning  will  not  continue  is  already 
indicated  by  the  niB*,  from  ma,  to  break  out  and  up,  to 
unfold  itself,  to  be  or  become  fruitful,  Ex.  xxiii.  30.  In  the 
humble  beginning  there  lies  a  power  which  carries  it  up  to 
the  height  with  certain  progress  (Ezek.  xvii.  22,  23).  The 
sprout  shooting  out  below  the  soil  becomes  a  tree,  and  this 
tree  gets  a  crown  with  fruits ;  and  thus  a  state  of  exaltation 
and  completion  follows  the  state  of  humiliation. 

Jehovah  acknowledges  him  and  consecrates  and  equips  him  for 
his  high  work  with  the  seven  spirita  Ver.  2  :  "  And  the  spirit 
of  Jehovah  descends  upon  him,  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  under- 
standing,  spirit  of  counsel  and  of  power,  spirit  of  the  knowledge 
and  fear  ofJehovahr  'n  nn  is  the  Divine  Spirit  as  the  bearer 
of  the  whole  fulness  of  divine  powers.  Then  follow  in  three 
pairs  the  six  spirits  comprehended  by  'n  rm,  the  first  pair  of 
which  relate  to  the  intellectual  life,  the  second  to  the  pi-actical 
life,  and  the  third  to  the  direct  relationship  to  God.  For 
noan  is  the  faculty  for  recognising  the  essence  of  things 
through  their  appearances,  and  nj^3  is  the  faculty  for  recognis- 
ing the  distinctions  of  things  through  their  appearances ;  the 
former  is  ao^ia,  the  latter  SuiKpiat^  or  avpea-i^.  nj^  is  the 
gift  which  enables  man  to  form  right  resolutions,  and  n"JQi 

^  The  Messiah  is  therefore  emblematically  called  >^^  13,  Sankedrin 
966:  "when  will  Bar  nqfti  come?''  Of.  Dalman,  Der  leidende  und 
Btcrbende  Messias  der  Synagoge  (1888),  p.  13. 
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that  of  putting  them  energetically  into  action,  'n  r\T[  is  the 
knowledge  that  is  founded  in  fellowship  of  love,  and  'n  ntn^ 
is  the  fear  of  Jehovah  giving  itself  up  to  adoration.  There 
are  seven  spirits  which  are  enumerated  from  above  down- 
wards ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  God  is  the  basis  of  all 
(Prov.  L  7  ;  Job  xxviii.  28  ;  Ps.  cxi.  10),  and  the  spirit  of 
God  is  absolutely  the  heart  of  all;  it  corresponds  to  the 
shaft  of  the  seven-flamed  candlestick,  and  the  three  pairs  to 
the  arms  that  stretched  out  from  it.  In  these  seven  forms 
(see  my  Psychology,  pp.  188,  203)  the  Holy  Spirit  descends 
upon  the  second  David  for  abiding  possession  ;  as  is  expressed 
here  by  the  perf.  consec,  nnji,  which  is  accented  on  the  last 
syllable  on  account  of  the  following  guttural  in  order  to 
guard  against  its  indistinct  pronunciation  (cf.  Gen.  xxvi.  10); 
n^3,  like  Karafialvew  xal  /xiveiv,  John  i.  32,  33.  The  seven 
torches  before  God's  throne  in  Eev.  iv.  5,  cf.  i.  4,  bum  and 
illumine  in  his  soul.  The  seven  spirits  are  his  seven  eyes 
(Rev.  V.  6). 

His  royal  mode  of  ruling  is  then  also  determined  according 
to  this  his  divinely  produced,  spiritual  equipment  for  his 
office.  Ver.  3  :  "  And  fear  of  Jehovah  is  fragrance  to  him, 
and  he  judges  not  according  to  otUvxird  seeing,  and  he  determines 
justice  net  according  to  oiUward  hearing."  The  translation 
should  not  be :  His  smelling  is  smelling  of  the  fear  of  God, 
t.e.  the  penetrating  of  it  with  deep  judicial  insight  (Hengsten- 
berg,  Umbreit,  and  others);^  nor:  His  breathing  is  in  the 
fear  of  Jehovah  (Cheyne),  for  nnn  does  not  mean  "  to  breathe," 
and  with  ^  it  does  not  mean  "  to  smell  something  "  (as  with  a 
following  accusative),  but  "  to  smell  with  pleasure  "  (v.  Orelli), 
like  3  HKi,  to  see  with  pleasure,  or  as  in  (Jen.  xxix.  32,  to  see 
with  inward  sympathy  (Ex.  xxx,  38  ;  Lev.  xxvL  31 ;  Amos  v. 
21).  It  is  not  meant  that  he  has  as  regards  himself  pleasure 
in  fear  of  God,  but  that  fear  of  God  when  he  perceives  it  in 
men  is  fragrance  to  him  (nh^?  rn,  G^n.  viii.  21) ;  for  the  fear 
of  God  is  a  sacrifice  of  adoration,  continually  ascending  to  God. 
Brilliant  or  repellent  external  qualities  do  not  determine  his 
favour  or  disfavour;  he  judges  not  by  the  external  appear- 

*  So  also  in  Sanhedrin  935,  whereas  R  Alexandri  combines  innn  with 
U'^TDi  and  explains  it :  He  (God)  has  loaded  him  with  duties  and  sufferings 
as  with  millstones  (see  Dalman,  op,  cit,  p.  38). 
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ance,  but  by  the  relationship  to  his  God  in  the  depths  of  the 
heart 

This  is  the  standard  according  to  which  he  will  judge  in 
saving  and  will  judge  in  punishing.  Vers.  4,  5  :  "  And- judges 
with  righteousness  the  insignificant,  and  passes  sentence  with 
equity  on  the  humble  in  the  land,  and  smites  the  earth  with  the 
staff  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  brecUh  of  his  lips  he  days  the 
transgressor.  And  rigJUeousness  is  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and 
faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  hips."  The  main  thing  in  ver.  4 
lies  in  the  objects  there  presented.  He  will  do  right  to  tlie 
D*n,  the  weak  and  helpless,  by  incorruptibly  just  procedure 
against  their  oppressors;  and  he  will  decide  with  straight- 
ness  for  the  humble  or  meek  of  the  land ;  ^y,  like  V|^,  from 
n^y,  to  bend,  the  latter  meaning  one  who  is  bowed  down  by 
misfortune,  the  former  one  who  is  bowed  down  inwardly  or 
emptied  of  all  selfness ;  ^  ^^*^,  as  in  Job  xvi  21.  The  irrayxpi 
and  irpaeU  will  be  the  very  special  object  of  his  royal  care ; 
just  as  the  first  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  really 
apply  to  them.  But  the  earth,  i,e.  the  antichristian  world  and 
the  wicked  one  (J^,  not  collective,  but  used  as  also  in  Ps. 
Ixviii.  22,  ex.  6,  Hab.  iii.  13,  14,  of  one  in  whom  the 
hostility  against  Jehovah  and  His  Anointed  One  satanically 
culminates),^  will  come  to  experience  the  force  of  his  punitive 
righteousness.  The  very  word  of  his  mouth  is  already  a 
staff  which  shatters  to  pieces  (Ps.  ii.  9  ;  Eev.  i.  16),  and  the 
very  breath  of  his  lips,  no  further  means  being  required, 
exercises  an  annihilating  influence  (2  Thess.  ii  8) — a  feature 
in  the  Bible  which,  as  Cheyne  remarks,  brings  the  Messiah 
near  the  Deity.  As  the  girdle  around  the  loins,  D??np  (LXX. 
rrjv  6aff>vv),  and  forward  on  the  hips,  D?l6n  (LXX.  tA? 
irXevpasi),  holds  the  clothes  together, — the  unity  of  the  designa- 
tion, "i^tK,  showing  that  it  is  not  two  kinds  of  girdles  that  are 
meant, — so  all  the  qualities  and  activities  of  his  person  have 
as  their  connecting  bond  niny,  which  follows  the  inviolable 
norm  of  the  divine  will,  and  "J^^Jfj?,  which  keeps  immovably 
to  the  relationship  which  is  instituted  by  God,  and  in  accord- 

^  In  this  sense  the  Targum  translates  D1^")K)  ArmUus,  i,e.  'FtifivXf^ 
Romultu  {DMZ,  xxxix.  343),  and  according  to  another  reading  in  the 
Cod,  ReuMin,  pafeiK  (DIJ^nDlKX  which  perhaps,  as  Bucher  suppose?, 
means  the  incarnated  AgramainyuB  (Ahriuian). 
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ance  with  the  promise  (chap.  xxv.  1).  The  ^J^OJf  is  specially 
made  prominent  by  the  article :  he  is  the  true  and  faithful 
witness  (Rev.  i.  5,  iiL  14). 

The  trilogy  of  the  prophetic  figures  of  the  Messiah  —  as 
about  to  be  born,  as  born,  and  as  ruling — is  now  complete. 
Isaiah  was  not  the  creator  of  Messianic  prophecy,  as  Guthe 
(in  his  Das  Zukunftsbild  des  Jesaia,  1885)  tries  to  prove, 
forcing  the  proof  by  negativing  all  the  Messianic  prophecies 
before  Isaiah.  An  ideal  king  was  hoped  for  before  the 
expectation  was  attached  to  the  house  of  David.  But  Isaiah 
and  his  contemporary  Micah  raised  the  outline  to  a  living 
richly-coloured  picture,  for  which  the  opening  period  of  the 
secular  empires  furnished  the  basis.  With  the  virgin's  son, 
the  five-named  king's  child,  the  son  of  David  anointed  with- 
out measure  with  God's  spirit,  there  begins  a  new  time  in 
which  this  king's  righteousness  attains  to  a  world-conquering 
position,  and  finds  a  home  in  a  humanity  which,  like  him,  has 
risen  up  out  of  deep  humiliation. 

The  fruit  of  righteousness,  however,  is  peace,  which  now 
reigns  under  the  government  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  not  only 
in  humanity,  but,  without  being  disturbed  from  any  quarter, 
also  in  the  animal  world.  Vers.  6—9  :  "  And  the  wolf  dwells 
with  the  lamh,  and  the  pard  lies  down  with  the  kid,  and  the 
calf  and  lion  and  fattened  ox  together — a  little  boy  drives 
them  before  him.  And  cow  and  bear  go  to  the  pasture, 
their  young  lie  down  together;  and  the  lion  devours  chopped 
straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  suckling  plays  on  the  hole  of  the 
adder,  and  the  weaned  child  stretches  his  hand  to  the  pupil 
of  the  basilisk-viper.  They  will  not  become  bad,  and  wUl  not 
commit  destruction  in  all  my  holy  mountain :  for  the  land  Aas 
become  full  of  knowledge  of  Jehovah  like  the  waters  covering 
the  sea'*  The  Sibyllines,  iii.  766  sqq.,  paraphrase  this, 
and  Virgil  in  his  Eclogue  perhaps  stands  unconsciously 
under  the  influence  of  Isaiah  through  the  medium  of  that 
paraphrase  (Cheyne).  The  Church  Fathers,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Vitringa,  Schmieder,  regard  these  images  from  the  animal 
world  as  symbolical.  Rationalistic  expositors  take  them 
literally,  but  as  a  beautiful  dream  and  wish.  In  the  Midrash 
on  Ecclesiastes  at  chap.  i.  9,  a  real  transformation  of  the 
animal  world  is  already  rejected  with  trcCT  nnn  Bnn  pK ;  but 
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we  have  here  really  a  prophecy  before  us  the  full  realization  of 
which  is  certainly  conditioned  by  a  re-creation,  and  it  there- 
fore belongs  to  the  new  earth  under  the  new  heaven.  Even 
Reuss  refers  here  to  Rom.  viii  19  sqq.,  remarking  that  "  the 
idea,  at  once  poetical  and  sublime,  of  nature  sighing  for  its 
glorification,  is  at  bottom  only  a  more  ideal  form  of  this  same 
conception."  There  now  reigns  in  irrational  nature,  from  the 
greatest  beings  in  it  down  to  the  invisibly  least,  a  malevolent 
strife  and  fierce  delight  in  carnage.  But  when  the  son  of 
David  shall  have  entered  upon  the  full  possession  and  exercise 
of  his  royal  inheritance,  then  will  the  peace  of  Paradise  be 
renewed,  and  the  truth  contained  in  the  popular  legends  of 
an  aurea  aetas  will  be  authenticated.  It  is  this  which  the 
prophet  depicts  in  charming  images.  The  wolf,  formerly 
scared  away  from  the  flock,  now  keeps  good  neighbourhood 
C^l)  with  the  lamb  ;  the  leopard  lets  the  frisky  kid  lie  down 
beside  it  The  lion  between  calf  and  fatted  ox  neither  seizes 
upon  the  weak  neighbour  nor  lusts  after  the  fat  one ;  a  little 
boy  rules  the  whole  three  together  with  his  driving  staff  (ana, 
according  to  Stade,  V  33,  stimvlo  propdUre).  The  cow  and 
bear  graze  with  each  other,  while  their  young  lie  together  on 
the  meadow.  The  lion  thirsts  no  more  for  blood,  but,  like 
the  ox,  is  satisfied  with  chopped  food,  %.e,  with  cut  and 
crushed  straw.  The  suckling  has  its  delight,  i^e.  enjoys 
itself  (Pilpel  in  the  same  reflexive  sense  as  in  Ps.  cxix.  70, 
from  yy^,  to  stroke,  to  caress,  to  smoothen,  mtdcere)  on  the 
hole  of  the  adder ;  and  the  child  hardly  yet  weaned  boldly 
and  safely  stretches  his  hand  to  ^?'J^y  nn^Kp.^  From  Jer. 
viii.  17  it  is  clear  that  ^3iyDV  is  the  name  of  a  species  of 
snake  ;  it  is,  according  to  Aquila  and  Jerome  in  the  passage, 
the  fiaaiXiaxo^,  serpens  regulus  (with  which  also  agrees  the 
Targum  and  Syr.  ip*^^'^,  charmana),  according  to  Schultens 

from  yDV=«^,  to  singe  by  means  of  the  hot  breath,  but 

according  to  Gesenius  and  Fiirst  from  V  r|y,  to  pipe,  to  hiss, 
for  which  Isidore  (Origg.   xii.   4),   sibUvs   idem   est   qui   et 

^  This  trait  of  the  Messianic  time  has  been  borrowed  by  a  tradition 
cited  by  Damlre  under  the  rubric  ^/mJ^>-  (serpent) :  '*  till  it  come  to  this 

that  the  child  puts  his  hand  into  the  mouth  of  the  serpent  without  its 
harming  him.'' 
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regulus ;  sibilo  enim  occidU,  antequam  mordeai  vd  exurat.  It 
is  hardly  equivalent  to  ^?^y^y,  as  it  appears  according  to 
Saadia,  who  translates  it  er-rakdi,  the  spotted  (speckled), 
rnn  is  a  air.  Xey,,  and  the  meaning  of  it  is  secared  by  the 
Arabic  ^ jub,  dirigere,  tendere ;  it  is  cognate  in  root  with  nr, 

projicere,  from  which  comes  "^  (hand).  So  much  the  more 
uncertain  is  the  meaning  of  the  air.  \ey.  miKD.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  parallel  "^n,  it  appears  to  mean  the  hole  (Syr. 
Jerome,  LXX.  KocTrfj,  whether  from  n^K  =  i^y,  from  which 
comes  JTiyp,  i  ,\i^  (there  is  no  word  in  Arabic  of  this  meaning 

from  a  verb  beginning  with  \);  or  from  niK,  the  light-hole 
(as  "liKD  occurs  in  the  Mishna,  Ohaloth  xiii.  1),  or  the  opening 
where  the  hole  appears.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  miKD 
is  something  that  exercises  an  attractive  power  on  the  child, 
such  as  the  play  of  colour,  or  better,  the  apple  of  the  eye 
(Targum),  as  the  fem.  of  "i^KD,  the  light  of  the  eye  {EruUn  556 
=  power  of  seeing).  The  glance  of  snakes,  and  not  merely 
that  of  the  basilisk-lizard  but  also  that  of  the  basilisk- viper,  was 
regarded  as  having  a  paralysing  and  fascinating  power.  But 
this  terrifying  hurtfulness  of  snakes  has  now  ceased,  chap. 
Ixv.  25 ;  the  basilisk  has  become  so  gentle  that  he  lets 
children  catch  at  his  sparkling  eyes  as  if  they  were  precious 
stones.  The  prophet  thus  represents  as  in  an  idyl  the  state 
of  peace  of  the  glorified  time  which  was  about  to  come,  and 
it  is  requisite  to  take  the  thought  of  the  promise  in  a  spiritual 
sense  without  adhering  literally  to  the  media  through  which 
it  is  expressed.  But  Uie  representation  is  more  than  a  drapery 
thrown  around  the  object ;  it  is  the  refraction  of  the  beheld 
future  in  the  soul  of  the  prophet.  But  are  the  animals 
still  to  be  taken  as  the  subject  in  ver.  9  ?  The  subject  most 
naturally  suggested  is  the  animals,  some  of  which  have  just 
been  named  as  terrible  and  destructive  to  men ;  and  that 
they  are  actually  thought  of  as  the  subject  is  confirmed  in 
chap.  Ixv.  25,  where  chap.  xL  6-9a  is  compendiously 
repeated.  That  urv  requires  men  as  the  subject  is  refuted 
by  the  usual  njn  TW  (compare  the  parallel  promise  in  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  25,  which  rests  upon  Hos.  ii  20).  That  wnir;  can 
be  said  of  animals  is  evident  from  Jer.  iL  30,  and  is  at  once 
understood.     But  if  the  animals  are  the  subject,  then  ^^jj  "in 
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here  is  not   the    hill  of  Zion   (Cheyne),  upon  which   wild 

beasts  never  had  their  lair  in   historical  times,  but,  as  h^ 

indicates,  the  holy  mountain  land  of  Jehovah ;  and  this  is  just 

ihe  sense  of  ^\thp  in  in  chap.  Ivii   13  ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  54; 

Ex.  XV.   17.     Further,  the  fact  that  peace  prevails  in  the 

animal    world,   and   that   there   is   also  peace  between  the 

animals  and  man,  is  founded  upon  the  universally  prevailing 

knowledge  of  God,  in  consequence  of  which  has  ceased  that 

destructiveness  of  the  animal  world  in  relation  to  man  by 

which  alienation  from  God  and  apostasy  had  been  previously 

so  often  punished  (2   Kings  xvii.  25;  Ezek.  xiv.   15,  and 

other  passages ;  see  also  remarks  on  chap.  viL   24).      The 

meaning  of  ^p  "in-^M  also  determines  the  extent  of  the 

signification  of  y^v^n ;    it  is  the  land  of  Israel,  the   more 

restricted  domain  of  the  government  of  the  son  of  David,  that 

is  meant  (Hofmann),  which  is  henceforward,  like  the  pam- 

disiacal  centre  of  the  whole  earth,  a  prelude  of  its  future  total 

and  perfect  glorification  (chap.  vi.  3,  pKPrba).     It  has  become 

full  of  '""HK  njn,  of  that  experienced  knowledge  of  Jehovah 

which  consists  in  fellowship  of  love  (njr5  like  nr?,  a  collateral 

form  of  'in),  like  to  the  waters  covering  the  sea,  i.e.  the  bottom 

of  the  sea  (cf.  the  borrowed  passage  in  Hab.  ii.  14,  where  ^Ti^ 

is  a  virtual  accusative :  full  of  the  knowing),     f  nD3  (like 

f  ^?9  in  Ps.  xci.  4)  means  to  afibrd  covering  to  something ; 

the  Lamed  with  a  participle  readily  comes  in  as  a  designation 

of  the  object,  particularly  (in  Arabic  it  holds  regularly  in  this 

case)  when  it  precedes  the  participle  (Ewald,  §  292e).     The 

omission  of  the  article  in  the  case  of  D^E)3D  is  an  immediate 

consequence  of  the  inverted  order  of  the  words ;  and  generally 

the  attributive  participle,  when  it  is  in  any  way  more  closely 

determined,  can  dispense  with  the  article. 

The  prophet  has  now  described  in  vers.  1-5  the  just 
ruUng  of  the  son  of  David,  and  then  in  vers.  6-9  the  peace 
which  under  his  government  extends  to  the  animal  world, 
and  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  living  knowledge  of  God 
having  become  universal,  and  which  therefore  follows  from  a 
spiritual  transformation  of  the  people  subject  to  him.  The 
matter  here  indicated  is  variously  enigmatic,  and  the  detail  of 
what  it  contains  and  presupposes  is  unfolded  in  what  follows. 
Ver.   10:"  And  it  will  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  the  root- 
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sprout  of  Jesse  which  stands  as  a  banner  of  the  peoples,  for  it 
sJuill  nations  ask,  and  its  resting-place  is  glort/"  The  proud 
tree  of  the  Davidic  kingdom  is  hewn  down,  and  only  the  root 
has  still  remained  ;  the  new  David  is  ^^,  Bnlr^  and  therefore 
in  a  certain  sense  that  root  itself,  because  it  would  have  long 
since  perished  if  it  had  not  borne  within  itself  from  the 
beginning  Him  who  now  springs  forth  out  of  it  But  when 
he  who  was  the  One  hidden  in  the  root  of  Jesse  as  its  sap 
and  its  power  shall  have  become  himself  the  rejuvenated  root 
of  Jesse  in  the  springtide  (cf.  Eev.  xxii.  16),  he  will  be 
exalted  out  of  this  lowly  beginning  and  raised  D^y  oJ?,  as  a 
banner,  attracting  the  peoples  and  uniting  them  around  him- 
self. Thus  visible  to  all  the  world,  he  will  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  heathen  to  himself ;  they  will  turn  zealously  to 
him ;  and  his  nrwD,  ie.  the  place  where  he  has  settled  down 
to  dwell  and  reign  (for  the  word  in  this  local  sense,  see  Num. 
X.  33  ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  14  ;  the  Vulgate,  et  sepulchrum  cj'us,  is 
contrary  to  connection  and  to  history),  is  glory,  i,e.  the  dwell- 
ing and  reigning  seat  of  a  king  who  shines  over  all,  and  rules 
all,  and  gathers  all  the  nations  around  him.  The  people, 
however,  from  which  and  for  which  this  One  is  primarily 
king,  will,  according  to  the  revelation  in  chap,  vi.,  be  scattered 
away  from  its  native  land  to  a  far  distance. 

How  will  he  be  able  to  reign  in  the  midst  of  this  people  ? 
Vers.  11,  12  :  *'  And  it  wUl  come  to  pass  in  that  day  :  again 
vHll  tlie  All-Lord  a  second  time  stretch  out  His  hand  to  ransom 
the  remnant  of  His  people  which  will  be  left  remaining,  out  of 
Assur,  and  out  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  Fathros,  and  out  of 
Ethiopia,  and  out  of  *Elam  and  out  of  Sin'ar,  and  out  of 
Hamdth,  and  out  of  the  islands  of  the  sea.  And  He  lifts  up  a 
banner  to  the  naiions  and  fetches  home  the  outcasts  of  Israel, 
and  the  dispersed  of  Judah  will  He  gather  from  tlie  four 
borders  of  the  earths  Assyria  and  Egypt  stand  first  as  the 
two  great  powers  of  the  time  of  Isaiah,  and  side  by  side 
(cf.  vii.  18-20).  The  following  were  dependencies  of  Egypt : 
1.  Dhns,  in  the  hieroglyphics  tor^,  and  with  article  pctoris,  the 
southland,  ie.  Upper  Egypt,  so  that  D?!^  in  the  narrower 
sense  thus  signifies  Lower  Egypt  (see,  on  the  other  hand,  Jer. 
xliv.  15);  and  2.  ins,  the  country  lying  still  farther  south 
than  Upper  Egypt  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Arabia.     The 
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following  were  dependencies   of   Assyria :    1.  B?^}?,  the  high 
land    (Assyr.    elamu),   the    old    £ran    (Old    Pers.    Airyama, 
Aryama)  to  the  east   of  the  Tigris ;  and   2.  "^ya?^,  the  old 
SumSr,  from  which  the  Assyrian  kings  designated  themselves 
as  kings  of  Sumer  and  AJckad  (southern  and  northern  Baby- 
lonia).    These  are  followed  by  the  Syrian  Hamath  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Lebanon,  and  last  of  all  by  DJ!?  V.^,  the 
islands  and  coast  lands  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  whole 
island  part  of  the  world  (Targ.  «©!  njju,  or  merely  ni^a,  cf. 
Assyr.  nagU,  district,  land).     There   was  not  yet  any  such 
diaspora  of  Israel  at  the  time  when  the  prophet  prophesied, 
nor  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  northern  kingdom ;  the 
specialization  is   prophetical      The   redemption    which   the 
prophet  here  prophesies  is,  in  fact,  a  second  redemption,  after 
which  there  is  no  third  ;   the  banishment  therefore  out   of 
which   Israel   is   redeemed   is    the   final   form   of  what   is 
threatened  in  chap.  vi.  12  ;  cf.  Deut.  xxx.  1  sqq.     It  is  the 
second  redemption,  the  counterpart  of  the  Egyptian  one.    He 
will  then   again  stretch  out  (TP^\  supply:  npB?)  His  hand, 
and  as  He  once  delivered  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  so  will  He  now 
ransom  and  reacquire  it  (naf,  opp.  "op)  out  of  all  the  countries 
named.     The  V?  of  the  names  of  countries  is  to  be  construed 
with  n1:p7,  which  the  LXX.  translate  tov  ^7j\&aai  (to  Kara- 
\€i(t>6h  xnroKonrov  tov  Xaov),  by  which  it  is  meant  that  He 
will  be  zealous  in  His  care  for  the  diaspora ;  but  in  the  sense 
of  this  ^r/Xovv  nva  (2  Cor.  xL  2),  Wj?  is  not  used  seq,  ace,  but 
p  ^2'     In  ver.  12a  it  is  indicated  that  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  becomes  the  means  of  the  redemption  of  Israel :  the 
heathen  will   at  Jehovah's   beck   let  His   people  free    and 
accompany  them  (chap.  xlix.  22,  Ixii.  10),  and  thus  He  will 
again  gather  (HP^  with  reference  to  the  one  gathering  point, 
and  r??  referring  to  the  dispersion  of  those  who  are  to  be 
gathered)  even  from  the  uttermost  four  ends  of  the  world, 
rmr\\  nivw^  h\rto^^  w:  (=  "m:,  with  the  Dag.  dropped  before  the 
following   guttural   as   in  ^npn,  ^npB^),  the    outcasts   of   the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  dispersed  of   the  kingdom    of 
Judah,  men  and  women.     This  recalls  the  fact  of  the  present 
rupture  in  the  unity  of  the  people ;  but  the  people  brought 
home   again   will   be    a    single    people    in    brotherly   union.  A 
Ver.  13:*'  And  the  jealousy  of  Ephraim  is  removed,  and  ilie 
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adversaries  of  Judah  are  extirpated;  Ephraim  will  not  act 
jealously  against  Judah,  and  JudaJi  will  not  he  hostile'  to 
Ephraim**  As  a  suffix  and  genitive  after  'i'}.^  are  elsewhere 
always  objective  {e,g,  Amos  v.  12),  n'T^rr  nni  does  not  mean 
those  who  are  hostile  in  Judah  (Ewald,  Knobel,  and  others), 
but  those  who  are  hostile  to  Judah  (Umbreit  and  Schegg). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  genitive  after  nwp  may  be  the  gen, 
obf.  as  well  as  the  gen,  mbj, ;  but  to  understand  D^^BK  ntop 
of  the  disinclination  of  Judah  against  the  more  powerful 
Ephraim  (Nagehbach  and  Cheyne)  is  yet  hardly  possible,  as 
n«3P  with  the  objective  genitive  is  only  found  in  the  sense  of 
zeal  about  something  (chap,  xxvi  11 ;  Ps.  Lux.  10),  and  not 
in  the  sense  of  zeal  against  something.  Accordingly  we 
render  it  thus :  the  jealousy  (passionate  hostility)  of  Ephraim 
will  cease,  and  if  there  should  nevertheless  be  found  those 
who  oppress  (are  hostile  to)  Judah,  they  fedl  under  the 
punishment  of  the  nnan,  i,e,  God's  immediate  judgment  vina^. 

Another  question  turns  upon  the  relationship  of  this  Israel 
of  the  future  with  the  neighbouring  peoples :  with  the  war- 
like Philistines,  the  predatory  nomad  tribes  of  the  East,  the 
unbrotherly  Edomites,  the  boastful  Moabites,  and  the  cruel 
Ammonites.  Will  not  these  disturb  and  contract  the  new 
Israel  as  they  did  the  old?  Ver.  14:  ''And  they  fly  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  Philistines  seawards,  unitedly  they  plunder 
the  sons  of  the  east,  of  Edom  and  Moah  tlwy  take  possession,  and 
tlu  sons  of  Amrrwn  are  subject  to  them,**  Hn3  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  coast  land  of  Philistia  sloping  seawards  (Josh. 
XV.  11,  i^"»py  ^ns);  but  here  alluding  thereto  it  is  repre- 
sented as  the  shoulder  of  the  body  of  the  Philistine  people 
(«)n33  =  C|n32i,  see  on  the  cause  at  chap.  v.  2),  on  which  Israel 
sweeps  down  from  the  height  of  his  mountain-land  like  an 
eagle.  "  Object  of  the  outstretching  of  their  hand  "  is  the 
same  as  object  of  their  seizure.  Whenever  henceforth  any  one 
of  the  neighbouring  peoples  here  named  attacks  Israel,  Israel 
will  act  in  common.  But  how  does  this  warlike  prospect 
accord  with  the  previous  promise  of  paradisiacal  peace,  and 
the  end  of  all  war  presupposed  by  it  (c£  chap.  ii.  4)  ?  This 
is  a  contradiction,  the  solution  of  which  lies  in  this,  that  they 
are  only  figures,  —  figures  drawn  from  the  present  relations 
of   the    peoples    and    their    warlike    actings,    in    which   the 
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dominion  of  the  future  united  people  over  the  neighbouring 
lands  comes  into  the  vision  of  the  prophet 

He  lingers  still  upon  the  miracles  in  which  the  antitypical 
redemption  will  resemble  the  typical  one.  Vers.  15,  16  : 
*' And  Jelurcdh  pronounces  the  ban  upon  the  sea- tongue  of 
Egypty  and  swings  His  hand  over  the  Euphrates  in  the  glow 
of  His  breath,  and  strikes  it  asunder  inio  seven  brooks,  and 
makes  it  that  men  pass  tkro^igh  in  shoes.  And  thus  a  road 
is  made  for  the  remnant  of  His  people  which  vnll  have 
remained  out  of  Assur,  as  there  vhzs  made  for  Israel  on  the 
day  of  its  marching  out  of  the  land  of  EgyptJ'  The  two 
countries  of  the  diaspora  which  are  here  first  named  are 
Assyria  and  Egypt  To  those  who  are  returning  from  both 
and  through  both,  Jehovah  miraculously  makes  a  way.  The 
sea -tongue  (Pb6,  as  in  Josh.  xv.  5)  of  Egypt  ("3^^  with  a 
retained  in  the  construct  state,  as  is  mostly  the  case),* 
stretching  between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  is  the  Red  Sea  (sinus 
Heroopolitamts,  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  not  as  Cheyne  supposes, 
simts  Aelaniticus,  i.e,  the  Gulf  of  Akaba).  This  he  lays  under 
the  ban  (Q^iPj^,  corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  pouring  out 
of  the  vial  of  wrath  in  Rev.  xvi  12,  and  a  stronger  expres- 
sion than  "<?3,  e.g.  Ps.  cvL  9),  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
it  furnishes  a  dry  passage  for  those  who  are  returning.  As 
^"^Dii  from  Din  =  ^^  (with  the  radical  meaning  to  cut  off, 

to  separate,  to  consecrate),  gives  a  meaning  that  is  unobjection- 
able, it  is  unnecessary  to  read  ^^l^p  from  ^in  =  c-^ -i.,  or  to 
follow  Meier  and  Knobel,  who  take  D^.nn  in  the  meaning  of 
to  split  (from  ^y}.  Lev.  xxi  18  =  ^^)-     And  in  order  that 

the  cleaving  of  the  Jordan  may  also  have  its  antitype, 
Jehovah  swings  His  hand  to  smite  the  Euphrates,  while  He 
breathes  upon  it  at  the  same  time  with  glowing  breath,  so 
that  it  is  split  into  seven  shallow  brooks  through  which  one 

^  The  rule  is  already  found  in  Kiinchi,  Michlol,  205a,  and  following 
liim  in  Luzzatto  {Crramm.  §  870).  The  following  are  the  forms  both 
written  and  spoken,  D^riB^B  D%  D^^VD'DN  m33"D%  rfetSTI'DN  whereas  it 

•  •■  •  T»«  ■  •  ■ 

is  C|?iD"D^   on  account  of  the  immediately  following  tone  -  syllable.     It 

would  certainly  be  correct  according  to  rule  to  write  instead  of  "D%  "D^ 

w^ith  Metheg ;  see  Norzi  on  Gen.  iv.  25  ;  Num.  xxziv.  3 ;  and  on  the 
placing  of  Meihey,  §  11. 
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can  go  in  sandals.  D^y?  stands,  according  to  tbe  law  of 
euphony,  for  oy2^  and  the  dv.  Xey.  D^J^  (with  fixed  Kamez) 
from  W  =  D^n,  Don,  to  glow,  means  a  glow,  a  meaning  which, 
besides,  is  so  well  supported  by  the  two  Arabic  verbs  med.  Ye 

Ag,  and   A^,  (inf.  *aim,  yaim,  inner  glowing,  burning  thirst, 

also  violent  raging),  that  the  conjecture  of  DJfS^s  (Luzzatto, 
Gesenius,  and  Cheyne)  is  not  required.  The  LXX.  translate 
TTvevfuiTc  Piaitp  as  if  it  was  written  Q^^j?;  the  Syriac  renders  it 
only  according  to  the  general  sense  by  h^uMand^  with  a  display 
of  might  Saadia,  however,  renders  it  with  etymological  cor- 
rectness by  mhUn,  from  sahana,  to  be  hot,  kindled.  Thus  iu 
the  (singeing,  parching)  hot  glow  of  His  breath,  transforming 
the  Euphrates  into  seven  shallow  Wadis,  Jehovah  makes  a 
free  way  for  His  people  who  come  out  of  Assyria.  This  is 
the  idea  which  thus  presents  itself  to  the  prophet. 

Now,  as  the  Israel  that  was  redeemed  from  Egypt  raised 
songs  of  praise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eed  Sea,  so  likewuse 
does  the  Israel  of  the  second  redemption  when  brought  not 
less  miraculously  over  the  Eed  Sea  and  Euphrates.  Chap, 
xii.  1,  2:  "And  thou  wilt  say  in  tliat  day:  I  thank  Thce^ 
Jehovah,  tliat  Thou  wast  angry  against  me,  |  Thine  anger  lias 
turned  itself  away,  and  T)um  hast  comforted  me.  |  Belwld,  the 
God  of  my  salvation,  |  /  trust,  and  am  n^t  afraid ;  |  for  JaJi 
Jehovah  is  my  pride  and  song,  |  and  He  becanu  salvation  to 
me''  The  address  is  directed  to  the  people  of  the  future  as 
contained  in  the  people  of  the  present.  They  give  thanks  for 
the  wrath  experienced,  inasmuch  as  it  was  followed  by  all 
the  richer  consolation.  The  formation  of  the  sentence  after 
^3  is  para  tactic;  the  principal  tone  falls  upon  16  (see  on  Job 
iv.  2),  where  3b^  is  equivalent  to  3C^*1,  or,  more  correctly, 
where  this  modal  form,  followed  by  ^jpn^n^,  has  included 
in  it  a  past  meaning  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  18  ;  Ps.  xviii  12). 
Driver,  §  175,  maintains  that  it  is  to  be  translated  as  an 
optative :  May  Thy  anger  turn  away,  and  mayest  Thou  com- 
fort us ;  but  it  is  not  till  26  that  the  object  for  which  thanks 
are  given  comes  to  be  fully  expressed.  As  ^!  in  Hos.  vi.  1 
means  "  he  struck,"  ruled  by  ^^9>  so  here  both  imperfects  are 
ruled  by  nWK,  as  Cheyne  translates :  "  Thy  wrath  turned  back, 
and  Thou  comfortedst  me."     We  hear  the  sound  of  the  ex- 
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pressions  in  Ps.  xc.  13,  xxvil  1,  breaking  through  here,  but 
2b  is  an  echo  of  Ex.  xv.  2  (from  which  also  comes  Ps.  cxviii. 
14).  ^??  (^  collateral  form  of  ^J^)  means  here  the  lofty  self- 
consciousness  that  is  combined  with  the  possession  of  power : 
pride  and  its  expression,  glorification;  n"jDT  is  the  extended 
ground  form  of  n"iOT  =  rrjOT,  and  is  therefore  only  in  sense 
equivalent  to  ^mer,  the  sufiRx  of  the  first  word  also  holding 
for  the  second  (cf.  r?D  in  2  Sam.  xxiiL  5  =  >*pn).  Peculiar 
to  this  echo  of  Ex.  xv.  2  is  the  doubling  of  the  *^l  into 
mn^  nj,  which  corresponds  to  the  surpassing  of  the  type  by  / 
the  antitype. 

Attaching  itself  to  the  introduction  in  ver.  1,  a  prophetic 
promise  again  appears.  Ver.  3 :  "  And  ye  will  draw  water 
with  rapture  out  of  the  welk  of  salvation"  As  Israel  drank 
miraculous  water  in  the  wilderness,  so  will  the  God  of 
salvation,  who  has  become  your  salvation,  also  open  to  you 
springs  (\^)?p,  with  auxiliary  Pathach  instead  of  the  otherwise 
usual  ^?^??,  as  we  have  frequently  ^*^T.  for  ^^JT)  of  salvation, 
many  and  manifold,  in  order  to  draw  therefrom  with  and 
according  to  the  heart's  delight.  nriB^  is  repeated  three  times 
as  the  most  striking  and  comprehensive  designation  of  what 
arises  out  of  the  gracious  work  of  the  future  for  Israel,  and 
through  Israel  for  all  the  world.  For,  having  attained  to  the 
possession  of  salvation,  Israel  seeks  to  put  the  other  nations  too 
into  this  same  blessed  possession,  and  in  this  sense  the  pro- 
mise contained  in  ver.  3  changes  into  the  psalm  tones  of  the 
next  three  verses.  Vers.  4—6  :  "  And  ye  will  say  in  that 
day,  Praise  Jehovah,  proclaim  His  name,  |  viake  known  among 
tlie  nations  His  deeds,  |  hoast  that  His  name  is  exalted,  |  h^rp 
to  Jehovah,  for  He  has  displayed  majesty,  |  let  this  be  hioxon  in 
all  lands,  |  Shout  and  jubilate,  inhabitress  of  Zion,  j  for  great 
within  thee  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  The  first  hymn  of  six 
lines  is  followed  here  by  a  second  of  seven  lines,  a  prophetic 
word  of  promise  introduced  between  them  separating  the  one 
from  the  other.  This  second  hymn  of  praise  also  begins  with 
the  well-known  tones  of  a  psalm ;  the  passage  on  which  ij;nin 
Yrfrhv  D'Dy3  is  founded  is  Ps.  ix  12,  which  has  n^:n  for  ijnin. 
The  form  in  which  it  is  put  by  Isaiah  is  repeated  in  Ps. 
cv.  1 ,  and  in  the  mosaic  of  1  Chron.  xvi.  8.  The  phrase  ^"JP 
'n  cc*3  means  to  make  the  name  of  Jehovah  the  medium  of 
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calling  (Ges.  138.  1,  E.  3*),  ie,  to  call  to  Him,  or,  as  here,  to 
call  out,  exclaim.  n^M  is  high-towering  sublimity ;  here  used 
of  God,  as  in  chap.  xxvL  10,  with  nfe*y:  to  prove  such  in  fact, 
as  with  V2b  in  Ps.  xciii  1,  to  show  oneself  publicly  in  such 
sublimity.  For  the  Chethib  ^V^  in  ver.  5,  the  Kert  substi- 
tutes the  more  appropriate  Hophal  form  njn^D ;  yw  means 
the  known  =  familiar  one.  Ac<M)rding  to  the  previous  ap- 
peals, the  sentence  is  to  be  taken  as  expressing  a  wish  that 
the  glorious  self-attestation  of  the  God  of  the  history  of  sal- 
vation may  be  introduced  into  the  consciousness  of  the  whole 
of  the  population  of  the  earth,  i,e.  of  mankind.  When  God 
redeems  His  people.  He  has  in  view  the  salvation  of  all  the 
peoples.  It  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the  knowledge  of 
whom  is  spread  by  the  word  of  proclamation,  who  becomes 
salvation  to  them  all.  How,  then,  may  the  Church  of  Zion 
rejoice  at  having  such  a  God  dwelling  in  its  midst !  Thus 
closes  this  second  psalm-hymn  of  the  redeemed  people,  and 
with  it  the  Book  of  ImmamieL  The  name  of  God,  hvr\ir*  Bhnp, 
with  which  it  closes,  is,  as  it  were,  the  anagram  of  the  author. 


PART  III.— COLLECTION  OF  ORACLES  CONCERNING  THE 

HEATHEN,  CHAPS.  XIIL-XXIH. 

The  Oracle  concerning  the  Chaldeans,  the  Heirs  of  the 
Assyrians,  Chap.  XIIL  1-XIV.  27. 

Just  as  in  Jeremiah,  chaps.  xlvi.-li.,  and  in  Ezekiel,  chaps. 
xxv.-xxxii.,  so  likewise  in  Isaiah  the  oracles  concerning  the 
heathen  stand  together.  In  this  respect  the  three  great  books 
of  prophecy  have  the  same  kind  of  arrangement.  In  Jere- 
miah these  oracles  disjoined  from  their  irUroitus  in  chap.  xxv. 
form  the  concluding  part  of  the  collection.  In  Ezekiel  tliey 
fill  up  that  interval  of  time  when  Jerusalem  at  home  was 
lying  at  the  last  extremity,  a!id  the  prophet  had  become 
speechless  on  the  Kebar  of  Chaldea.  Here  in  Isaiah  these 
prophecies  indemnify  us  for  the  interruption  which  his  public 
labours  appear  to  have  undergone  in  the  latter  years  of  Ahaz. 
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Moreover,  this  was  their  most  suitable  position,  following  chaps, 
vii.— xiL  ;  for  the  great  consoling  thought  of  the  prophecy  of 
Immanuel,  that  all  the  kingdoms  shall  become  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  of  His  Christ,  is  here  unfolded.  And  as  the  prophecy 
of  the  Immanuel  is  given  on  the  threshold  of  the  period  of 
the  great  empires  in  order  to  rule  this  whole  period  with  its 
consolation,  the  oracles  concerning  the  heathen  peoples  and 
kingdoms  properly  belong  to  it  and  go  with  it 

The  fact  tliat  with  chap.  xiii.  there  begins  a  new  part  of 
the  whole  book,  is  indicated  by  the  superscription  or  heading 
given  in  chap.  xiii.  1 :  "  Oracle  concerning  Babel  which  Isaiah, 
son  of  Amos,  has  beheld**  ^^  from  K^J,  efferre,  then  effari, 
Ex.  XX.  27,  means,  as  is  evident  from  2  Kings  ix.  25, 
effatum,  the  utterance,  particularly  the  sentence  of  God ;  and 
the  term  (without  introducing  the  idea  of  onus,  according  to 
M'hich  it  is  translated  by  the  Targum,  Syr.  Jer,  and  Luther, 
although,  according*  to  Jer.  xxiii.  33,  they  were  only  scoffers 
who  connected  this  idea  with  the  word)  commonly,  although 
not  always,  indicates  the  judicial  sentence  of  God.  We  see 
from  this  superscription  that  the  ^22  Kb*D  originally  formed  a 
whole  by  itself,  and  that  it  was  handed  down  to  the  redactor  of 
the  Book  of  Isaiah  as  Isaianic,  or,  at  least,  that  he  had  grounds 
for  holding  it  to  be  Isaianic.  And,  in  fact,  the  mode  of 
exposition  and  the  whole  external  character  impressed  upon 
it  accords  in  many  respects  with  those  prophecies  which  are 
undoubtedly  Isaianic ;  and  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  appear 
to  stand  in  a  relation  of  dependence  to  this  ^22  Kb^,  a  re- 
lation which  cannot  be  inverted  without  conflicting  with  the 
admittedly  mosaic  work  in  Zephaniah  and  the  imitative 
cliaracter  of  Jeremiah  (see  on  this,  Gaspari  in  the  ZtUh.  Zeit- 
schrift,  1843,  2).  Ezekiel,  too,  in  chap.  xxxL,  where  he  holds 
up  before  the  land  of  Pharaoh  the  fate  of  the  Asiatic  empire 
as  a  mirror,  appears  to  fuse  together  recollections  of  this  KfciD 
^33  and  of  other  prophecies  which  are  recognised  as  the 
genuine  productions  of  Isaiah  (ci  e,g,  chap.  xxxL  16  with 
Isa.  xiv.  8;  and  chap.  xxxL  10—14  with  Isa.  x.  33-34). 
The  lamentation  and  the  funeral  song  over  the  king  of 
Egypt  in  Ezek.  xxxiL  is  regarded  by  Ewald  and  Cheyne  as 
the  original,  which  has  been  imitated  by  the  author  of  the 
^33  KtTD.     But  there  are  reasons  for  holding  to  the  originality 
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of  the  fan  wm :  Ezekiel  may  be  said  to  pick  particular  pas- 
sages out  of  it  (compare  chap.  xxxiL  7,  8  with  Is€l  xiii. 
10;  and  chap.  xxxiL  28  with  Isa.  xiv.  19),  and  these  he 
expands  in  his  own  way  of  working  details  into  more  com- 
prehensive pictures.  However,  we  do  not  overlook  the  weight 
of  the  one  ground  opposed  to  this  view,  namely,  that  this 
prophecy  concerning  Babylon  (Babel)  has  no  historical  con- 
temporaneous attachment  in  Isaiah's  own  time.  It  is  true 
that  Isaiah  had  become  certain  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (as 
chap,  xxxix.  shows ;  cf.  Micah  iv.  10)  that  it  was  not  Assyria 
that  would  be  the  executor  of  the  final  judgment  on  Judah, 
but  Babylon,  which  was  already  at  that  time  the  second 
capital  city  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  and  the  seat  of  depen- 
dent kings  who  were  striving  for  independence,  and  that  it  was 
thus  a  Chaldean  kingdom.  But  that  Jehovah,  as  in  the  case 
of  Assyria,  would  avenge  His  people  on  Babylon  through  a 
Median  (Medo-Persian)  empire,  which  was  to  arise  after  the 
Chaldean  empire,  and  that  He  would  thus  redeem  the  exiles, 
is  a  consolatory  hope  for  which  a  prophet  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Babylonian  exile  is  better  fitted  to  be  the  organ  than 
Isaiah,  for  whom,  as  for  Micah,  Babylon,  as  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  formed  the  farthest  bound  of  his  horizon,  and  who  did 
not  yet  proclaim  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  as  Nahum  and  Zepha- 
niah  afterwards  did  for  the  first  time. 

The  prophet  hears  a  summons  to  war.  From  whom  it 
proceeds,  and  to  whom  or  against  whom, — still  remains  secret ; 
but  this  makes  the  anxiety  the  more  intense.  Ver.  2  :  "  On 
unwooded  mountain  lift  ye  up  a  banner,  call  to  them  with 
loud-souTiding  voice,  shake  the  hand,  that  they  may  enter  into 
gates  of  pHnces!*  The  pronoun  D'^^  precedes,  and  the  naming 
of  those  to  whom  it  refers  follows,  as,  for  instance,  in  Deut 
xxxiii.  2,  3.  The  summons  is  pressing,  and  hence  a  threefold 
signal :  the  staff  of  the  banner  planted  in  order  to  be  widely 
visible  on  a  "  bared  "  mountain  (pf^}^  from  which  comes  ^BB^, 
only  found  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah) ;  the  voice  raised  high ; 
and  the  waving  of  the  hand,  which  implies  a  violent  beckon- 
ing— all  three  signs  being  favourite  ideas  with  Isaiah.  The 
destination  of  this  arriire-ban  is  the  marching  into  a  city  of 
princes  (D^?^1^,  freemen,  nobles,  princes,  Ps.  cviL  40 ;  cf.  cxiii. 
8),  that  is  to  say,  they  were  to  march  iu  as  conquerors  j  for 
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it  is  not  the  princes  who  call  them  thither,  but  He  who 
summons  them  is  Jehovah.  Ver.  3  :  "  /  fiave  summoned  my 
consecrated  ones,  also  called  my  Turoes  to  my  vrt'oth,  my  proudly 
exulting  ones,"  ^E^p  is  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with 
chap.  X.  5.  To  execute  his  wrath,  he  has  commanded  his 
DWi5p,  i.e,  (according  to  Jer.  xxii.  7 ;  cf.  the  dependent  pas- 
sage, li.  27,  28)  those  who  were  already  solemnly  consecrated 
to  march  to  battle,  and  called  his  heroes  whom  he  had  taken 
into  his  service,  and  who,  even  while  exulting  in  the  intoxicating 
pride  of  victory,  are  his  instruments  (apparently  borrowed  in 
Zeph.  L  7;  cf.  iii.  11).  TJV  is  a  word  peculiar  to  Isaiah 
(xxii  2,  xxiv.  8) ;  and  the  combination  njw  Tpy  is  so  unusual 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  two  writers  who  stand  out 
of  relation  to  each  other. 

The  command  of  Jehovah  is  speedily  executed.  The 
great  army  is  already  moving  down  from  the  mountain.  Vers. 
4,  5 :  "  Hark,  t^cmult  upon  the  mountains  after  the  manner 
of  a  great  people ;  hark,  uproaring  of  kingdoms  of  nations  met 
together  !  Jehomh  of  h>osts  miisters  an  army.  Those  have  come 
out  of  a  far  land  from  the  end  of  the  heaven :  Jehovah  and  His 
instruments  of  urrath,  to  destroy  the  whole  earth"  b^P  opens 
an  interjectional  proposition,  and  thereby  becomes  itself  almost 
an  interjection  (compare  Iii.  8,  Ixvi.  6,  and  on  Gen.  iv.  10).  On 
the  mountains  there  is  a  rumbling  uproar  (cliap.  xvii.  12, 13); 
for  they  are  the  peoples  of  Uran,  and  at  their  head  the  Medes, 
who  inhabit  the  very  mountainous  part  of  Eran  to  the  north- 
east of  Babylonia,  who  descend  over  the  lofty  Shahu  (Zagros) 
and  the  mountain  chains  lying  towards  the  Tigris  and  stretching 
down  to  the  Babylonian  lowlands  ;  and  not  merely  the  peoples 
of  Eran,  but  generally  the  peoples  of  the  mountainous  north  of 
Asia  (Jer.  li.  2  7).  It  is  an  army  under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  the  hosts  of  spirits  and  stars,  whose  wrath  it  is 
about  to  execute  on  the  whole  earth,  i,e,  on  the  kingdom  of 
the  world ;  for  the  fall  of  Babylon  is  a  judgment,  and  it  is 
accompanied  with  judgments  upon  all  the  peoples  under  the 
Babylonian  government. 

Then  must  all  sink  into  anxious  and  painful  terror.  Vers. 
6-8  :  "  Howl,  for  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  n^ar,  like  a  dcstroyin/f 
force,  from  the  Almighty  it  com^s.  Therefore  all  arms  hang 
slack  down,  and  every  human  heart  melts  avxiy.      And  they 
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become  disficrhed,  they  fall  into  cramps  and  pangs,  like  a  travail- 
ing woman  they  writhe  ;  one  stares  at  the  other,  tlieir  faces  are 
faces  of  flame.*'  The  outcry,  ^^?\t  (not  defectively,  ^^P??),  LXX. 
o\o\v^€T€  (cf.  Jas.  V.  1),  is  founded  on  the  expression  "  the 
day  of  Jehovah  is  near,"  which,  from  the  time  of  Obadiah 
and  Joel,  was  the  watchword  of  prophecy.  The  3  in  nira 
is  the  so-called  3  veritatis,  i,e.  of  the  comparison  of  the  con- 
crete with  its  idea  (chap.  xxix.  2  ;  Song  of  Sol.  viiL  1 0),  or  of  the 
individual  with  the  universal  or  common  which  is  manifested 
in  it  (see  Ezek.  xxvL  10;  Zech.  xiv.  3 ;  2  Sam.  ix.  8;  Neh.  vii.  2); 
it  is  a  destroying  by  him  who  possesses  unlimited  power  to 

destroy  (nfe?  from  *T]K',  j^j,  to  ram,  to  attack  in  a  violently 

destructive  way,  from  which  we  have  ^B',  according  to  the 
form  ^3n  from  3an).  In  this  play  of  sound  the  prophet  repeats 
words  of  Joel  (i.  15).  He  himself  uses  ^^  nowhere  else  as 
a  name  of  God.  On  that  day  men  let  their  hands  hang 
down  from  despondency  and  helplessness,  and  the  heart,  the 
seat  of  life,  dissolves  (chap.  xix.  1)  in  the  heat  of  anguish. 
Universal  consternation  ensues,  as  is  here  expressed  by  the 
W33^  standing  in  half  pause  (shalsJieleth,  with  the  mark  of 
separation  after  it).  The  following  paragogic  imperfects  in- 
crease the  energy  of  the  description  by  their  anapaestic  rhythm. 
Men  (this  is  the  subject)  are  seized  by  cramps  and  pangs  (as 
in  Job  xviii.  20,  xxi.  6),  the  force  of  events  compelling  them 
to  enter  into  these  states  (cf.  chap.  xxxv.  10).  The  cramps 
are  called  D^"!?  from  "^^V  =  "iiy,  like  tormina,  from  torquere,  and 

the  pangs  and  throes  D\^3n  from  the  ^^^n,  Jjo-,  which  is  related 

in  meaning  to  nv  (cf.  Jj^,  to  be  pregnant,  literally,  scTuen  in 

se  c(mstrictum  habere).  The  pains  are  indicated  in  their  order 
of  succession,  which  is  here  expressed  by  lY^n^.  (from  ^^n  =  p^n, 

JU-,  to  turn  oneself,  to  writhe).     Further,  their  faces  are 

faces  of  flame.  What  is  here  meant  is  the  fever  glow  of 
anguish,  which  drives  the  blood  into  their  face,  so  that  it 
becomes  deep  red  and  glowing  hot  (compare  the  expression 
for  deadly  paleness  in  Joel  ii.  6). 

Jehovah's  day  of  wrath  is  coming, — a   starless   night,  a 
night -like,  sunless  day.     Vers.  9,   10:  **  Behold,  the  day  of 
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Jehovah  comes,  a  cruel  one,  and  indignation  and  glovring  wrath, 
to  turn  the  earth  into  a  toildemess  ;  and  its  sin  it  abolishes  froin 
it.  For  the  stars  of  the  heaven  and  its  Orions  wUl  not  let  their 
light  gleam  ;  the  sun  darkens  itself  at  its  rising,  and  the  moon 
does  not  let  its  light  shine"  The  day  of  Jehovah  comes,  cruel 
and  severe  (*^?^,  an  adj.  relat,  fr.  the  elative  form  "^Jp^),  as 
the  overflow  of  inner  excitement  and  as  sheer  glowing  wrath. 
u\\s^  is  carried  on  in  the  finite  verb.  It  is,  indeed,  not  the 
judgment  of  the  world  which  the  prophet  is  describing,  but  a 
historical  catastrophe  of  the  nations  drawing  the  whole  earth 
afar  into  sympathetic  suffering ;  n?!?  is  here  not  merely  the 
land  of  Babylon  (Enobel),  but  the  earth.  That  the  day  of 
Jehovah  is  a  day  of  wrath  is  established  in  ver.  10.  Even 
nature  clothes  itself  in  the  colour  of  wrath,  the  opposite  of 
which  is  light.  The  heavenly  lights  above  the  earth  are 
extinguished ;  the  moon  does  not  shine ;  the  sun  in  the  act  of 
rising  changes  its  mind.  That  ^p3,  in  the  sense  of  "  the 
fool  =  foolhardy  one,"  indicates  Orion,  which  is  according  to 
the  old  translations  (LXX.  6  ^ilploav,  Targum  J^'Tr??  from 
KTfij),  in  the  same  astrological  sense),  is  more  probable  ^  than 
that  it  indicates  in  the  sense  of  ''  the  tardy  one,"  suh6l,  i,e. 
Canopus  (see  on  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviiL  31),  although  the  Arabic  st^A^ 
occurs  as  the  generic  name  for  stars  of  prominent  splendour 
(see  on  Job  xxxviiL  7).  The  comprehensive  signification  of 
the  term  is  similar  to  the  use  of  Dv^sin  in  Hos.  ii  15,  19,  as 
applying  to  Baal,  Astarte,  and  the  bull  images  taken  together ; 
or  as  when  in  Arabic  (according  to  a  figure  of  speech  which 

is  called  v».^jjju,  i,e,  the  letting  the  pars  potior  predominate) 
"  the  two  late  evenings  "  are  used  for  evening  and  late  even- 
ing; "the  two  Omars"  for  Omar  and  Abubekr  (DMZ.  vii. 
180-81),  and  Sihaweihs  for  Sibaweih  and  the  grammarians 
like  him,  exactly  as  in  Latin  we  have  Scipiones  =  men  of  the 
greatness  of  Scipio.  Even  the  Orions,  i.e.  the  stars,  which  at 
other  times  beam  most  brightly  (cf.  aeipui  irafi^avoevra  in 

^  So  when  the  astronomical  R  Samuel  of  Nehardea,  Berachot  585,  says : 
**  Were  it  not  for  the  heat  of  the  ^^D3»  the  world  could  not  exist  on  account 
of  the  cold  of  the  31py  (Scorpion) ; "  and,  conversely,  he  means  ty  ^D3 
Orion.  The  sense  of  the  saying  is  that  the  constellations  Orion  and 
Scorpio,  of  which  the  one  appears  in  the  hot  season  and  the  other  in  the 
cold,  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the  relations  of  the  temperature. 
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a  fragment  of  Ibykos),  withhold  their  light ;  for  when  God  is 
angry,  the  principle  of  anger  stirs  also  in  the  natural  world, 
and  indeed  primarily  in  the  stars  which  were  created  r\Snvh 
(compare  Gen.  i.  14  with  Jer.  x.  2).  Instead  of  J?^?!,  Ezekiel 
, '  in  chap,  xxxii.  7  says  "'^KJ. 

The  prophet  now  hears  again  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  which 
reveals  to  him  what  is  His  purpose — a  visitation  punishing 
the  wicked,  humbling  the  proud,  and  depopulating  the  lands. 
Vers.  11,  12 :  **  And  I  visit  on  the  world  the  evil,  and  upon 
evU' doers  their  guilt,  and  sink  into  silence  the  pomp  of  the 
inflated,  and  the  show  of  the  tyrants  I  throw  to  the  ground,  I 
make  men  more  costly  than  flnje  gold,  and  people  than  Ophir^ 
jeivels"  The  verb  *t?B  is,  as  in  Jer.  xxxii.  2,  construed  with 
the  accusative  of  what  is  punished,  and  with  bv  of  him  who 
is  punished.  Instead  of  p.?  we  have  here  b^,  which  is 
always  used  in  the  manner  of  a  proper  noun  (never  with  the 
article,  nor  in  pluml)  of  the  earth  without  limitation.  Instead 
of  D^?n3  we  have  here  Dnnv  like  D^yfl  in  Job  xxi  28 ;  the 
former  means  only  princes,  having  only  sometimes  the  collateral 
sense  of  despots ;  the  latter  signifies  primarily  ferocious  men 
or  tyrants,  and  it  occurs  frequently  in  Isaiah,  The  typical 
impress  of  Isaiah  is  here  unmistakable.  "What  is  high  is 
thrown  down "  is  one  of  the  chief  themes  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
clamatioiL  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  Isaiah, 
that  the  judgment  only  leaves  a  remnant  ("^^f);  and  this 
thought  also  runs  through  the  oracles  concerning  the  heathen 
(chap,  xvi  14,  xxi.  17,  xxiv,  6),  and  is  variously  represented 
(chap.  X.  16-19,  xviL  4-6,  xxiv.  13,  xxx.  17).  Here  the 
thought  is  expressed  by  indicating  that  men  will  be  as  scarce 

as  the  finest  kinds  of  gold.     003  from  ons  =  j;^,  to  conceal, 

is  literally  hiding,  and  then,  what  is  kept  hidden  on  account 
of  its  preciousness.  Isaiah  is  fond  of  painting  in  tones,  and 
the  "i^P^^,  which  resembles  '^^\^^  in  sound,  is — according  to 
what  is  still  always  the  most  probable  view — the  gold  region 
of  India,  which  lay  nearest  the  Phoenicians,  the  coastland  of 
Ahhira,  east  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  (see  Comm.  on 
Gen.  X.  29;  Job  xxii.  24;  and  as  to  the  Egyptianized 
Sov(f>ip  of  LXX.,  see  Comm.  on  Job  xxviii.  16). 

The  wrath  of  God  thus  rules  on  earth  among  men,  thus 
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casting  down  and  rooting  out ;  and  the  natural  world  above 
and  below  cannot  remain  unafiTected  by  it.  Ver.  13:"  There- 
fore I  set  the  heavens  a-guaking,  and  the  earth  trembles  avxty 
from  its  place,  because  of  the  fury  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and 
lecause  of  the  day  of  His  glowing  anger."  In  13a  there  is 
an  echo  of  Job  ix.  6  (cf.  xx.  27).  The  two  a  (cf.  ix.  18)  are 
used  causatively.  They  correspond  to  the  t?"^?  as  its  explica- 
tion. Because  God's  wrathful  judgment  is  inflicted  upon 
men,  every  creature  which  is  not  the  object  of  that  judgment 
of  wrath  must  yet  become  a  means  of  carrying  it  out  It  is 
the  thought  of  ver.  9a  which  is  here  repeated  in  a  sort  of 
refrain  (similarly  as  in  chap.  v.  25).  Now  follow  the  several 
fatalities.  The  first  is  flight  Ver.  14:  "And  it  happens  as 
loith  a  gazelle  which  is  scared,  and  as  with  a  flock  without  a 
gatherer,  they  turn  every  one  to  his  people,  and  they  flee  every  one 
to  his  land"  The  subj.  of  nj^l  is  3  instar :  there  happens  the 
like  of,  or  the  same  as  with  a  scared  gazelle.  Babylon,  the 
"  shopkeepers'  city  of  the  merchants'  land  "  (Ezek.  xvii.  4),  was 
the  world  market  of  inner  Asia,  and  therefore  a  gathering  place 
of  the  most  diverse  nationalities  (Jer.  1.  16  ;  cf.  li.  9,  44),  the 
rendezvous  of  a  wdfifincro^  ^x^^*  ^^  Aeschylus  says  in  his 
Fersae,  v.  52.  This  great  and  motley  mass  of  strangers 
scatter  hurriedly  away  on  the  fall  of  the  imperial  city  (chap. 
xlviL  15;  Jer.  1.  16,  li.  9).  The  second  fatality  is  violent 
death.  Ver.  15  :  **  Every  one  who  is  found  is  thrust  through, 
and  every  one  who  is  overtaken  falls  by  the  suH/rd"  ^V??  -  *^re 
those  who  are  found  in  the  city  by  the  inrushing  conquerors ; 
and  nepan  are  those  who  are  caught  by  them  in  flight  C^??, 
chap,  vii  20,  to  snatch  away).  All  are  slaughtered.  The 
third  and  fourth  fatalities  are  plundering  and  ravishing.  Ver. 
16:"  And  their  sucklings  are  dashed  in  pieces  before  their  eyes, 
their  h/ncses  plundered,  and  their  wives  ravished"  Instead  of 
T^hvfn,  the  Keri  has  here  and  in  Zech.  xiv.  2  euphemistically 
njMB^n,  concubitum  patientur,  a  passive  which,  like  the  Pual  of 
the  Keri  of  Jer.  iiL  2,  nowhere  appears  in  the  Old  Testament 
text  itself  (see  Geiger,  Urschrift,  pp.  407,  408).  The  queen's 
name,  ^^^,  and  the  odalisque's  name,  ni^ajr,  in  Dan.  v.  2,  3, 
show  that  h}\£^  was  not  regarded  as  ignoble  in  the  ancient 
period  of  the  language. 

With  ver.  17  there  begins  a  new  turn  of  the  prophecy  in 
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which  the  obscurity  thus  far  lying  upon  it  is  completely 
broken  through.  We  now  learn  the  name  of  the  conquerors. 
Ver.  17:  **  Behold,  I  rouse  upon  them  the  Medes,  who  regard 
not  silver,  and  have  no  pleasure  in  gold"  The  Medes  are 
called  ^D,  the  old  Bactrian  Mdda,  the  Assyrian  ifada-a-a 
(without  marking  of  the  first  syllable  as  long).  The  Persians, 
who  are  first  named  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  are  not  mentioned 
here ;  the  prophet  who  ascribes  the  fall  of  Babylon  (538  b.c.) 
to  the  Medes,  prophesies,  as  the  statement  shows,  before 
Gyrus  made  himself  the  master  of  the  Median  empire 
(549  B.C.)  by  conquering  Astyages.  The  Medes  lived  till 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  in  country  districts 
containing  regions  (villages)  organized  in  a  constitutional 
way.  After  they  had  broken  away,  in  714  B.C.,  from  the 
Assyrians,  they  put  themselves,  in  709-8  B.C.,  under  a 
common  king,  named  Deyoces,  or  more  correctly,  under  a 
common  monarch.  But  the  proper  founder  of  a  Median 
kingdom  was  Cyaxares,  633-593  B.C.,  who  was  followed  by 
Astyages  (593-549  B.C.).  The  "  kings  of  Media"  appear,  in 
Jer.  XXV.  25,  among  those  who  must  drink  the  cup  of  revel- 
ling, which  Jehovah  presents  through  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the 
peoples.  Their  expedition  against  Babylon  was  thus  an  act 
of  revenge  for  the  disgrace  of  servitude  brought  upon  them. 
The  fact  that  they  did  not  esteem  silver  and  gold  (3?^n, 
aestiniare,  and  indeed  magni,  as  in  chap.  xxxiiL  8,  and 
frequently  elsewhere)  is  not  meant  to  mark  them  as  a  rude 
uncivilised  people,  but  the  prophet  means  it  in  the  same  way 
as  Cyrus  in  Xenophon,  Cyrop,  v.  120,  when  he  says  to  the 
Medes :  ov  j(prj/juiT(ov  Seofuvot  avv  ifiol  i^XBere.  Bevenge 
incites  them  on  even  to  ignore  all  morality  and  humanity. 
Ver.  18  :  "  And  bows  smite  down  young  men;  and  on  the  fruit 
of  the  body  they  have  no  compassion,  on  children  their  eye  has 
no  pity'*  The  bows  do  not  stand  exactly  for  the  bowmen 
(see  chap.  xxL  17);  but  the  bows  of  the  latter  smite  down 
the  youths  by  means  of  the  shot  arrow.  The  fruit  of  the 
body  they  do  not  spare,  since  they  kill  the  sucklings,  and 
even  rip  up  the  bodies  of  women  with  child  (2  Kings  viiL  12, 
XV.  16,  and  elsewhere).  They  feel  no  emotion  of  pity  or 
consideration  even  towards  children ;  no  such  emotion  is 
keeping  them  back  or  expressing  itself  in  their  look  (Prov. 
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xxL   10);  D^n,  related  to   ^^W,  from   which   conies  ^^iU-, 

ahsit=^  *Y?^i  bere,  as  in  Ezek.  v.  11,  used  of  the  eye  as  the 
mirror  of  che  soul  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  11,  where  >3^y  is  to  be 
supplied).^  With  such  inhuman  excesses  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  the  capital  of  the  empire  becomes  a  scene  of  terrible 
conflagration.  Ver.  19:"  And  Babel,  the  ornament  of  king- 
doms, the  glory  of  the  pageantry  of  the  Chaldeans,  becomes  like 
Elohim's  judicial  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  GoTruyrrah,"  The 
ornament  of  tMtoo  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  centre  of 
many  subjugated  kingdoms  which  now  take  their  revenge 
upon  her,  ver.  4 ;  and  she  is  called  the  glory  or  pride  (ct 
xxviii.  1)  because  the  ancient  seat  of  a  mighty  and  far-ruling 
])eople.  Its  present  catastrophe  is  compared  to  that  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  the  two  HK  are  in  the  accusative ; 
npanp,  Karaarpo^,  is  used  like  njn  in  chap.  xi.  9  with  a 
verbal  force  (to  Karaarpe^ai),  and  the  LXX.  render  it  well 
ov  Tpoirov  Kariarpeyp-ep  6  Beo^  (cf.  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
words,  Ges.  §  133,  3). 

Babylon,  like  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  is  now  an  ever- 
lasting wilderness.  Vers.  20-22:  "  Sfie  remains  unocaipied 
for  ever,  and  uninhabited  to  gen^eration  of  generations  ;  and  an 
Arab  does  not  pitch  tent  there,  and  shepherds  do  not  make  lie 
down  there.  And  beasts  of  the  desert  lie  down  there,  and  hyenas 
fill  their  houses,  and  ostricJies  dwell  there,  and  field-devils  hop 
about  there.  And  jackals  howl  in  her  castles,  and  vrild  dogs  in 
palaces  of  pleasure  :  and  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days 
urUl  not  be  prolonged"  A  city  sits  and  dwells  when  it  is 
settled  and  inhabitable,  and  has  therefore  a  settled  population 
(cf.  e.g.  Zech.  ix.  5).  Babylon  thus  becomes  a  ruin.  The 
conclusion  is  similar  to  the  conclusion  of  the  prophecy  against 
Edom  in  chap,  xxxivw  16,  17 ;  there  the  certainty  of  what  is 
prophesied  is  asserted  to  the  most  individual  details ;  here 
the  nearness  of  the  fulfilment  is  asserted.  The  fulfilment, 
however,  did    not  take    place  so  soon  as  may  appear  from 


c/ 


'  Tills  is  not  connected   with      Ji^  ivT^^^  ^ y  *  "^   (Hariri,  p.   140^ 

Comment. \  in  which    ,,joJl  is  not  yen,  suh/ecti,  but  n.  act,  and  which 

means:  Anxiety  lest  his  sons  should  be  smitten  by  the  evil  eye ;  lit^^rally : 
Anxiety  of  ogling  for  his  sons  (see  the  remark  alwve  on  ii.  6). — Fl. 
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the  words  of  the  prophecy.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus, 
the  leader  of  the  Medo-Persian  army,  left  the  city  still  stand- 
ing with  its  double  ring  of  walls.  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  was 
forced  to  conquer  Babylon  a  second  time  in  518  B.C.,  had  the 
walls  taken  away  all  but  50  ells.  Xerxes  gave  the  last 
blow  to  the  glory  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  Conquered  by 
Seleucus  Nikator  (312  B.C.),  Babylon  fell  in  proportion  as 
Seleucia  arose,  and  Seleucia  even  inherited  the  name  of  the 
city  it  surpassed.^  Babylon,  says  Pliny,  ad  solitudinem  rediit 
exhamta  vicinitate  Sdcucia^e,  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (born 
60  B.C.),  Babylon  was  a  complete  desert;  and  he  applies  to  it 
(xvi.  15)  the  words  of  the  poet:  iprffiia  fi&ydXri  'ariv  ff 
fieydkrj  TroXiv.  Consequently  prophecy  shows  itself  here  too 
as  subject  to  the  law  of  perspective  foreshortening.  But  the 
curse,  to  the  efiect  that  Babylon  should  never  come  again  to 
be  settled  and  inhabited  (a  poetical  expression,  as  in  Jer. 
xvii.  25,  xxxiii.  16),  proved  itself  effective  when  Alexander 
wished  to  make  Babylon  the  metropolis  of  his  empire ;  he 
was  carried  off  when  engaged  at  it  by  an  early  death.  Ten 
thousand  workmen  were  at  that  time  employed  for  two  months 
in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  of  Belus  (the  Nimrod  Tower).  The  fact  that  there  is 
now  found,  not  far  from  the  Birs  Nimrud,  a  considerable  and 
pleasant  town  named  Hilla,  is  not  contrary  to  20a;  for  the 
prophecy  means  Babylon,  the  city  of  imperial  power.  In 
ver.  206  it  is  said  that  no  Arab  C?''?,  from  the  old  Semitic 


/  /  / 


nany,  i^,  a  steppe,  used  here  for  the  first  time,  and  then  in 

Jer.  iiL  2  =  ^y^.*  Bedouin,  from  jA.*,   a  desert)  pitches  his 

tent  there  (^\}l,  different  from  i'n^  in  chap.  xiii.  10  and  Job 
xxxi.  26,  is  syncopated  from  bjiK^,  tentoritcm  figct,  like  the 
Assyrian  ^KK=^nK,  to  settle  down,  to  camp),  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  great  field  of  ruins  which  is  supplied  only 
with  scanty  vegetation.  General  Chesney  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  Birs  Nimrud  a  tribe  of  Arabs  encamping  there  ;  and  this 
is  indeed  against  the  letter  of  the  prophecy,  but  not  against 
its  sense ; — the  field  of  ruins   is  not  a   pasture-land   where 

^  Stephanos  Bjrz. :    B«/3t/>L^y  rif^/xq  xoX/;  f^nrpovoXtg  'SsXtuKucc  x«. 
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nomads  could  reraaiD.  In  depicting  this  desert  field  the 
prophet  names  all  sorts  of  beasts  of  the  desert  and  of  waste 
places  that  make  their  haunts  there.  The  series  opens  with 
D^y  (from  %  dryness  =  ^V,  or  from  ^^,  adj,  relat.  of  the  noun 
>*X  ^^*  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  here  not  men,  but,  as  in  most 
instances,  beasts,  yet  without  its  being  possible  to  determine 
those  which  are  specially  so  designated.  It  was  a  plausible 
conjecture  of  Aurivillius,  that  D^nk  meant  long  -  eared  owls 
(Uhu's);  but  the  Assyrian  dhU  (syn,  barharu)  is  in  favour  of  a 
four-footed  beast*     On  njr.  nl^a,  see  Comm.  on  Job  xxxix. 


c  / 


13—18 ;  Wetzstein  combines  n^J^  with  iju:^,  a  desert;  Ewald, 
on  the  other  hand,  compares  the  Syriac  wjr,  greedy,  devour- 
ing. The  feminine  plural  includes  the  ostriches  of  both  sexes, 
just  as  the  D**><  (sing.  ^K  =  ^)«  from  njK,  ^y:,^  to  howl),  i.e, 
jackals,  are  called  in  Arabic,  without  distinction  of  sex,  ci^'Uo 

4^J,  and  in  the  vulgar  dialect  ^•U.  iw  (see  Kohler  on 
Mai.  i.  3)  has  also  been  regarded  since  Pocock  and  Schnurrer 
as  a  name  of  the  jackal ;  for  which  the  Arabic  name  for  the 
wolf,  tindn  (which  is  only  incidentally  so  used),  gives  less 
authority  than  the  Syriac  translation  by  K'J^"^^  (e,g,  in  Jer.  ii. 
24,  where  the  Targum  has  ^l^"*^) ;'  it  may  designate  a  variety 
of  the  species  cants  aureus,  from  the  characteristic  mark  of  its 
being  stretched  out  long  (whether  from  length  of  the  trunk, 
or  of  the  snout,  or  of  the  tail).'  The  animals  named,  the 
quadrupeds  (V?"))  as  well  as  the  birds  (!?&*),  are  actually  still 
found  there  on  the  ground  and  soil  of  ancient  Babylon.  When 
Ker  Porter  was  approacliing  the  Nimrod  Tower,  lions  were 
sunning  themselves  quietly  upon  its  walls,  and  they  came 
down  leisurely  when  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  the  Arabs.  And, 
as  Rich  heard  in  Bagdad,  the  site  of  the  ruins  is  still  regarded 
as  a  rendezvous  for  ghosts;  "^W|  in  distinction  from  "iviy, 
signifies  the  full-grown  shaggy  he-goat,  but  here  D^'yc'  (as  in 

*  Sec  Friedr.  Delitzach,  Hebrew  Language  (1883),  p.  34. 

*  Just  as  strange  is  the  way  in  which  i  and  1  interchanj^e  in  tlie 
Talmudic  "jnav*  and  the  Palestinio- Aramaean  nnav  (a  bit,  a  little).  The 
tmnsition  of  the  I  spirans  into  r  is  also  found  in  the  sphere  of  the  Arian 
lan^iagcs,  DMZ.  xxxvi.  135,  136. 

*  W.  Robertson  Smith  mentions  in  the  accounts  of  his  journey  to  Hijaz 

that  the  fox  is  there  called  abu-hosein,  and  the  jackal         ^ 
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cliap.  xxxiv.  14)  are  demons  in  the  shape  of  goats  to  which 
the  heathen  offered  sacrifices  (Lev.  xvii.  7  ;  cf .  2  Chron.  zi  15). 
Virgil,  like  Isaiah,  calls  them  saltarUes  Satyros,  In  the  present 
day  the  nightly  howling  and  yelling  of  jackals  ("3^  after 
*»i3n,  as  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7)  still  produces  its  weird  discon- 
certing effect  upon  the  traveller  there.  These  are  the  future 
inhabitants  of  the  royal  nlaonx,  which  the  prophet  (cf.  Targ. 
Ezek.  xix.  7)  with  a  sarcastic  touch  calls  i^wppx,  on  account 
of  their  witheredness  and  desolation  (although  njobtc  is  shown 
to  be  only  different  in  sound  from  njoiK  by  the  Assyrian 
almattu  =  almantu)}  These  are  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the 
33V  ^^?'(7,  the  luxurious  villas  and  chateaux  or  pleasure 
mansions,  with  their  hanging  gardens.  The  fulfilment  is  put 
in  prospect  in  ver.  226  as  in  the  near  future,  nj?  (hardly 
contracted  out  of  ripy  from  n3y  =  n3«  to  meet,  a  meaninj*  for 
n3V  which  has  no  certain  support,  but  out  of  Tnp  from  "ijn, 
to  determine)^  signifies  the  final  term  of  fulfilment.  Tlie 
Apocalypse  in  chap,  xviii.  2  takes  up  this  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  and  applies  it  to  a  then  existing  Babylon,  which 
,  /    has  to  look  at  itself  in  the  mirror  of  the  Babylon  of  old. 

It  is  love  to  His  own  people  which  drives  the  God  of  Israel 
to  suspend  such  a  judgment  of  eternal  destruction  over 
Babylon.  Chap.  xiv.  1,2:  "  For  Jehovah  will  liave  mercy  on 
Jacob,  and  w^ill  once  more  choose  Israel,  and  will  settle  them  on 
their  native  soil ;  and  live  foreigner  will  associate  himself  with 
them,  and  will  attach  themselves  to  ths  house  of  Jacob,  And 
peoples  take  them  and  a,ccompany  them  to  their  place,  and  the 
house  of  Israel  makes  them  its  own  on  the  soil  of  Jehovah  as 
servants  and  maid-servants,  and  tluy  hold  captive  those  who  led 
them  away  captive,  and  become  lords  of  their  oppressors,"  We 
have  here  in  mice  the  comforting  substance  of  chaps,  xl.— 
Ixvi.  Babylon  falls  in  order  that  Israel  may  rise.  God's 
compassion  brings  this  about.  He  chooses  Israel  liy,  iterum 
(as  in  Zech.  i.  17,  ii.  16),  and  therefore  concludes  with  it 
a  new  covenant.  Then  follows  restoration  to  the  possession 
of  their  country  (Dnonx),  of  the  land  of  Jehovah  ('n  ^V^^,   as 

^  See  Fried  r.  Delitzsch  on  Bacr's  EzeHel,  p.  xi. 

*  Similar  to  this  pair  of  derivatives,  ny  and  ly^lD,  are  nVJ?  and  nvjrtO, 

1)p^  and  1|5io ;  cf.  v.  Orelli,  Zeit  und  Eu'igJceit,  pp.  47-49. 
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in  Hos.  ix.  3).  The  proselytes  from  the  heathen  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  Israel  (w?,  as  in  Zech.  ii.  15,  parallel 
to  new),  march  with  them  as  Euth  went  with  Naomi. 
Heathen  accompany  the  exiles  to  their  locality  and  place. 
And  the  relation  between  them  is  now  reversed.  Those  who 
accompany  Israel  are  now  taken  possession  of  by  them  for 
themselves  (^(??nn,  used  reflexively,  like  n??Bnn  in  chap.  lii.  2 
Xveadai)  for  servants  and  maid-servants,  and  they  (the 
Israelites)  become  leaders  into  captivity  of  those  who  led  them 
captive  (^,  with  the  participle,  as  in  chap.  xL  9),  and  they  will 
rule  over  those  who  were  their  oppressors  (^  htj,  as  in  Ps. 
xlix.  15).  The  promise  literally  refers  to  this  world,  in 
accordance  with  the  national  form  of  the  Old  Testament 
community,  and  will  not  be  realized  in  this  its  literal  sense. 
Israel,  indeed,  will  be  restored  as  a  people ;  but  the  essence 
of  the  Church  which  is  raised  above  all  national  distinctions 
does  not  return  to  the  national  limit  which  it  has  broken 
througli.  The  fact  that  the  prophecy  moves  within  this 
limit  here  is  explained  at  once  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
primarily  deliverance  from  the  Babylonian  exile  that  is 
promised. 

The  song  of  the  redeemed  is  a  song  on  the  fall  of  the  king 
of  Babylon.^  Vers.  3,  4a ;  "  And  it  comes  to  pass  on  the  day 
token  Jehovah  brings  thee  rest  from  thy  torment,  and  from  thy 
anguish,  and  from  the  heavy  servitude  wJierewith  thou  wast 
made  to  serve,  then  thou  raisest  such  a  triumph-song  over  the 
king  of  Babd,  and  sayest."  Instead  of  the  Hiphil  n^?n  (to  let 
down,  to  set  down,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  15)  of  ver.  1,  we  have  here, 
as  in  the  original  passage  in  Deut.  xxv.  19,  the  more  usual 
form  n'?n,  in  the  sense  of  to  give  rest,  to  procure  rest.  ^J^l?  is 
trouble  which  torments  (as  h^Tf  is  trouble  which  presses 
heavy),  and  W\  agonizing  restlessness  (Job  iii.  26  ;  cf.  Ezek. 
xii.  18).  The  assimilated  ip  before  Wh  is  not  9,  as  in  ^Vj^D, 
but  p,  with  a  virtual  duplication  {Micldol,  54a),  as  elsewhere 
before  n,  n,  and  also  before  i  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  28 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  16.  In  the  relative  clause  ^3"*'?y  ic^,  1B^  is  not  the 
Hebrew  caiisus  adverb,,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  ablative, 

*  In  Bungener's  Un  sermon  sous  Louis  XlV.y  Bossuet  is  represented  as 
paying :  "  What  beauty  I  Were  the  author  a  poet,  I  would  say  :  that  is 
his  masterpiece ! " 

VOL.  I.  U 
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qicd  servUute  servo  te  usi  sunt;  it  is  conceived  as  ace.  obf., 
according  to  Ex.  i.  14  and  Lev.  xxv.  39,  qu^on  fa  fait 
servir,  as  in  Num.  xxxii.  5,  qu*on  donne  la  Urre  (Luzzatto). 
Delivered  from  such  a  yoke  of  servitude,  Israel  will  raise  a 
peiD,  7C^,  according  to  its  primary  general  meaning,  is 
exposition  or  representation,  i.e.  oratorical   exposition  (from 


/  /  / 


^^  =  JjU,  to  exhibit,  put  oneself  forward),  thoughtful  and 

pregnant  speech,  figurative  speech,  and  generally  poetry,  but 
more  particularly  gnomic  poetry,  with  a  liking  for  what  is 
emblematic  and  piquant ;  and  from  this  the  idea  of  the 
satirical  is  easily  combined  with  the  term. 

The  song  is  addressed  to  the  Israel  of  the  future  in  the 
Israel  of  the  present,  as  in  chap.  xiL  1.  The  former  will  then 
sing  and  say,  vers.  4&-6  :  "  Hoiv  it  is  over  now  with  tJie  tyrant, 
over  toith  tlie  place  of  torture  I  Jehovah  has  broken  to  pieces  the 
rod  of  the  wicJced,  the  ruler-staff  which  smote  peoples  fiercely  with 
Mows  without  ceasin//,  urath fully  suhjugatcd  nations  with  pur- 
suing that  never  pauses.'*  The  air.  Xey,  •"'?i?']?  is  derived,  by 
Parchon,  Kimchi,  Ben-Melech,  Vitringa,  Aurivillius,  and 
Ilosenniiiller,  from  the  Aramaean  ^^'^^,aurum;  but  this  was 
never  thought  of  by  any  of  the  ancients.  The  latter  all 
translate  the  word  as  if  it  were  »"'?i?"]P  (arrogant,  violent 
treatment,  from  am,  chap.  iii.  5),  as  it  has  been  mostly  cor- 
rected since  J.  D.  Michaelis.  But  we  come  to  this  result 
without  changing  a  letter,  if  we  take  ^ni  =  3Ni  n^l,  meaning 
to  flow  away,  to  pine  away.  The  D  is  the  local  d,  as  in 
napno,  chap.  xxv.  10,  and  therefore  the  place  where  they 
reduce  to  pining  away,  i.e.  Babylon,  as  a  house  of  servitude 
where  Israel  has  been  made  weary  to  death.  The  ruler-staff 
in  ver.  5  is  the  Chaldean  imperial  power  concentrated  per- 
sonally in  the  king  of  Babylon  (cf.  tD2B'  in  Num.  xxiv.  17); 
the  ruler  is  termed  bz^,  as  standing  upright  and  bearing  the 
sway  (kdim  bi'l-mnlki),  just  as  the  parable  is  called  t'fp,  as  a 
(comparative)  exhibition  or  exposition.  Here  the  associated 
idea  of  the  tyrant  is  connected  with  /^.  That  tyrant-sceptre 
smote  peoples  with  incessant  smiting  and  hunting  of  them ; 
with  nap  is  connected,  as  the  accusative  of  manner,  the 
derivative  nsp,  and  with  >V!?  is  connected  in  cognate 
sense   ^"^"1?,   that   which   (o,   tl)   is    hunted,   then    this   that 
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(oTi)  there  is  liuntiug,  and  as  the  meaning  of  the  passive 
participle  passes  into  that  of  the  verbal  abstract :  the  being 
hunted,  a  Hophal  noun,  as  in  chap.  viii.  23,  xxix.  3.  Doder- 
lein's  conjecture  of  TVvyp  is  ingenious  but  unnecessary. 

Unceasing  continuance  is  expressed  first  by  ^J?^?,  which  is 
used  as  a  preposition,  and  is  followed  by  nip,  which  is  a 
participial  noun  like  H??,  and  then  it  is  expressed  by  v?» 
which  is  construed  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  20,  Job  xlL  18,  with  a 
finite  verb ;  for  ^c^n  ^?a  is  an  attributive  clause :  with  a 
"  being  hunted  "  which  did  not  hold  itself  in,  made  no  halt, 
and  therefore  did  not  spare.  But  it  is  not  Israel  only  and 
other  subjugated  peoples  that  now  breathe  again.  Vers.  7,  8  : 
"  The  wJiole  earth  is  quiet,  is  at  rest ;  tliey  break  forth  into 
jicbilation.  Even  the  cypresses  rejoice  hecait^  of  thee,  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon :  '  since  thou  Jutst  fallen  asleep,  there  wUl  not 
came  up  one  who  lays  the  axe  to  us***  The  preterites  indicate 
inchoatively  the  circumstances  into  which  the  whole  earth 
has  now  entered.  The  want  of  a  subject  with  ^nvB  gives  the 
greatest  generality  to  the  bursting  out  of  jubilation ;  na"!  nVB, 
erumpere  gaudio,  is  an  expression  exclusively  Isaianic  {e,g. 
in  chaps,  xliv.  23,  xlix.  13).  TKp  also  in  historical  prose 
signifies  "  since  "  in  a  relative  conjunctional  sense  {e.g.  Ex.  v. 
23);  and  it  is  peculiar  to  our  prophet  to  draw  the  trees  of 
the  forest  into  the  general  joy  as  living  and  speaking  beings 
(cf.  Iv.  12).  Jerome  understands  the  trees  here  figuratively  as 
}rrincipes  gentium.  But  the  disposition  to  allegorize  not  only 
destroys  the  reality  of  the  contents,  but  also  the  colouring  of 
the  poetry.  Cypresses  and  cedars  rejoice,  because  the  Chal- 
dean has  behaved  so  badly  when  among  them  in  employing 
the  almost  imperishable  wood  of  both  for  building  ornamental 
structures,  for  carrying  on  sieges,  and  for  constructing  fleets. 
They  even  made  ships  of  them,  as  Alexander,  for  example, 
built  for  himself  a  fleet  of  cypress  wood,  and  the  Syrian  ships 
had  masts  of  cedar.  Of  the  thousand -year -old  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  which  at  a  moderate  height  are  distinguished  by  the 
circumference  of  their  trunk  (being  about  14*56  metres  at 
breast  high),  there  are  only  some  seven  still  remaining,  while 
the  number  of  all  the  trunks  goes  considerably  beyond  350» 
The  old  botanist  Eauwolff,  in  the  year  1573  (according  to 
the  account  of  his  travels  published  in  1583),  counted  only  24. 
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Wliile  it  has  now  become  quiet  on  earth,  on  the  other  hand 
the  nether  world  is  found  in  the  most  violent  agitation.  Ver. 
9  :  "  The  kingdom  of  the  dead  below  falls  into  vproar  on  account 
of  thee  at  thy  coinivg ;  it  stirs  vp  for  thee  tlie  shades,  all  the 
he-goats  of  the  earth ;  it  raises  vp  from  their  throne-scats  all 
the  Icings  of  the  Tiations,"  The  mythological  idea  of  Hades 
proceeds  on  the  twofold  truth,  that  what  and  how  man  has 
been  in  this  world  is  not  obliterated  in  the  other  world,  but 
becomes  essentially  manifest,  and  that  there  is  an  immaterial 
self-formation  of  the  soul  in  which  all  that  the  individual 
man  has  become  throuj^h  his  own  self-determination  under 
God-given  relations  is  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  and  that  in 
an  abiding  figure.  This  image  of  the  soul,  to  which  the  dead 
body  is  related  as  the  shattered  form  of  a  mould,  is  the 
shadowy  corporeity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hades,  in  which 
they  appear  essentially,  although  in  the  condition  of  spirits, 
as  what  they  were  in  this  life.  The  prophet  depicts  this 
poetically ;  it  is  truly  a  pf^  which  he  here  inweaves  in  his 
prophecy.  The  greatest  astonishment  and  excitement  lay 
hold  of  the  whole  of  Hades  now  when  the  king  of  Babel 
approaches,  the  invincible  ruler  of  the  world,  who  was  not 
expected,  or,  at  least,  not  so  soon.  From  'V'^V  onwards,  ^^Kr, 
although  feminine,  might  be  the  subject,  since  the  verb  turns 
from  the  feminine  form  into  the  oiiginal  masculine  form  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  take  the  subject  as  neuter,  a  nescio  quid,  a 
nameless  power ;  for  were  S«C^  to  be  taken  as  the  personified 
Sheol  with  allusion  to  the  heathen  god  of  the  nether  world 
(such  as  Nergal,  the  Sar  apsi,  king  of  the  water  deep.  Job 
XX vi.  5),  then  "un  would  have  to  be  altered  into  wn  (J)MZ, 
xxvL  793).  A  sudden  shock  runs  through  the  inhabitants  of 
the  still  land,  especially  those  who  were  formerly  the  leading 
goats  or  bell-wethers  of  the  herds  of  peoples,  so  that  they 
bound  up  from  astonishment. 

And  what  do  they  call  out  to  the  lofty  new-comer  as  he 
approaches  ?  Ver.  10:"  They  all  begin  and  say  to  thee : 
Thcni  also  Iiast  been  made  weak  the  same  as  we ;  thou  art  become 
like  us!?"  This  verse  only  contains  the  address  of  the  shades. 
Tl)e  Pual  *^}^,  only  used  here,  meaning  to  be  made  sickly  or 
powerless,  signifies  the  being  transposed  into  the  state  of  the 
^^^9'^.  (a  word  occurring  in  Phenician  inscriptions,  from  i^S")  = 
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•^??,  to  be  slack,  weary) ;  for  the  life  of  the  shades  is  only  a 
shadow  of  life  (cf.  etScDXa,  okiku^:,  and  Kufioine^s  in  Homer). 
We  cannot  expect  more  than  this  expression  of  highest  amaze- 
ment in  Hades.  Why  should  they  taunt  their  new  associate  ? 
From  ver.  11,  accordingly,  the  singers  of  the  Mashal  again 
take  up  the  song.  Ver.  11 :  "  Thi/  splendour  is  hurled  down 
to  tJie  realm  of  the  dead,  the  sounding  of  thy  harps ;  maggots 
are  spread  under  thee,  and  they  wlu)  cover  thee  are  worms** 
We  learn  from  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  nature  of  the  Baby- 
lonian music,  which  was  rich  in  instruments,  partly  of  a 
foreign  kind.  Maggots  and  worms — a  bitter  sarcasm — now 
take  the  place  of  the  artistic  and  costly  Babylonian  carpets  as 
tlie  pillows  and  coverings  of  the  noble  corpses,  i'r  might  be 
a  3rd  pers.  imperfect  Hophal  (Ges.  §  71),  but  here  between 
perfects  it  is  3rd  pret  Pual,  like  ^?l  in  chap.  ix.  5  (Aben 
Ezra).  HD"!,  which  is  preceded  by  the  verb  in  a  masculine, 
and,  to  some  extent,  indifferent  form,  is  the  collective  name  of 

small  worms  which  corruption  brings  with  it  (from  cpn, 

to  be  rotten,  putrid),  LXX.  ar^-^if;.  With  T¥,  the  catchword 
of  the  Mashal,  it  goes  on  in  ver.  12:  "  How  art  tJu)u  fallen 
from  the  heavens,  thou  shining  star,  son  of  tlie  daum,  smitten 
dovm  to  the  earth,  wlio  threw  nations  down  from  above  !  "  /b^^ 
(which  elsewhere  as  the  imp.  Hiphil  of  the  verb  y?)  means 
ejvia)  here  means  the  glittering  star  (from  the  quadriliteral 
^i>M,  hailula,  an  intensive  form  of  fen,  to  shine),  i,e.  the  moru- 
ing  star,  which  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  personified  in  the 
feminine  as  Istar,*  but  of  which  they  said :  "  Istar  is  feminine 
at  sunset  and  masculine  at  sunrise."'  To  the  idea  of  the 
morning  star  as  a  male  messenger  of  the  sunrise,  corresponds 
the  surname  '^n?^i5;  just  as  according  to  the  Greek  myth  he 
is  son  of  Eos,  because  he  rises  before  the  sun  and  swims  in 

1  Istar  is  originally  goddess  of  the  morning  star  (like  (j^^  <>f  the 
ancient  Arabians,  JUMZ,  xli.  710) ;  and  not  till  later,  after  the  suppression 
of  Sin,  did  she  become  the  Moon-goddess,  and  the  planet  Venus  was 
thenceforth  represented  by  Bilit  (BaaUis\  the  ancient  goddess  of  the  even- 
ing; star  (see  Schrader  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1874,  337,  340  ;  DMZ,  xxvii.  403 ; 
J  ahrbiicher  fiir  protest,  Theologie,  i.  127).  On  the  my  thus  of  inOD^K  being 
transferred  to  the  Pleiades,  see  DMZ,  xxxi.  225-229. 

'  See  Friedrich  Delitzsch  on  Smith's  Chald,  Genesis,  p.  271. 
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the  morning  red,  or  rather  in  the  morning  grey  (for  this  is 

the  literal  meaning  of  the  nnK*,^^w,  in  distinction  from  j^^i* 

the  red  dawn),  as  if  he  were  born  out  of  it.  Lucifer,  the 
name  of  the  devil,  is  derived  from  this  passage,  the  reference 
of  which  to  Satan  is  designated  by  Luther  as  iimgnia  error 
f otitis  papains ;  but  it  is  found  already  in  Jerome  and  other 
Fathers.  The  designation  is  exceedingly  appropriate  for  the 
king  of  Babylon,  because  of  the  Babylonian  culture  going 
back  to  the  grey  primeval  time,  and  on  account  of  its  astro- 
logical character.     The  additional  name  assigned  to  him,  B9in 

°?^^"^?i  arises  from  the  idea  of  the  ivfluxiis  siderum  ;  B^^n 
means  laying  low,  as  in  Ex.  xvii.  13,  and  with  7y,  bringing 
overthrow  {*^}^J!f)  upon ;  .  .  .  whereas  the  Talmud  {ShabbcUh 
1496)  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  ^u  ^^OD  (projiciens  sortcm),  and 
explains  the  ^n  (=  Nn^B,  lot)  of  the  Mishna  by  it. 

A  look  is  now  thrown  back  at  the  self-deification  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  in  which  he  is  the  antitype  of  the  devil  and 
the  prototype  of  Antichrist  (Dan.  xi.  36  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  4),  a  self- 
deification  which  has  found  its  reward.  Vers.  13-15  :  "  And 
thou,  thou  hast  spoken  in  thy  heart :  *  The  heavens  will  I  ascend, 
high  above  the  stars  of  God  exalt  my  throne,  and  sit  down  on 
the  mountain  of  the  assembly  of  gods  in  the  comer  of  the  north. 
I  will  mmirU  up  to  cloud-heights,  make  myself  equal  to  the  Most 
High' — nevertheless  thou  art  hurled  down  into  the  realm  of  the 
dead,  into  the  comer  of  the  pit"  With  *^^]  there  begins,  as 
in  ver.  19,  an  antithetical  circumstantial  clause :  whilst  thou, 
whereas  thou.  The  *TJ?^on  nn  cannot  be  Zion,  as  Schegg  and 
others  suppose,  misled  by  Ps.  xlviii.  3  ;  Zion  was  certainly 
neither  a  north  point  of  the  earth,  nor  did  it  lie  in  the  north 
of  Jerusalem.  The  prophet  makes  the  king  of  Babylon  speak 
according  to  the  ideas  of  his  people,  who  had  not,  like  Israel, 
the  seat  of  the  Deity  in  their  midst,  but  transferred  it  to  a 
mountain-range  in  the  farthest  north,  the  Ar&lft,  as  the  Hindus 
transfer  it  to  the  fabulous  northern  mountain  Kail^a  lying 
beyond  the  Himalaya,  and  the  Eranians  to  the  Alburg  which 
bounds  the  earth  to  the  north.  There  in  the  north,  on  the  Ar^lft, 
the  mountain  of  the  lands  (sad  mdtdti),  i,e.  at  whose  feet  lie  the 
lands  or  countries  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  Babylonio- 
Assyrian  notion,  the  gods  had  their  home,  their  habitation. 
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the  seat  of  their  domiuion.*  D???*?!  (from  npn^  with  suffix 
InaT)  are  the  two  sides  of  a  thing  into  which  it  sunders,  the 
two  legs  of  an  angle,  and  then  the  apex  where  the  legs 
separate.  So  here  l^DV  ^n3T  is  the  farthest  point  of  the  north 
from  whence  the  northern  mountain  chain  stretches  fork-like 
into  the  land ;  and  "^la'^rs")!  is  the  inmost  part  of  the  pit  into 
which  it  slopes  with  its  two  walls,  and  from  which  it  gapes  or 
widens.  All  the  foolhardy  purposes  of  the  Chaldean  are  em- 
braced ultimately  in  frP^  »^?'!!^,  just  as  the  Assyrians  (which, 
however,  is  not  yet  established  by  the  inscriptions)  according 
to  Ktesias,  and  the  Persians  according  to  the  Persae  of 
Aeschylus,  called  their  king  God,  and  the  Sassanidae  actually 
call  themselves  bag  OEOG  on  coins  and  inscriptions,  hotk 
is  Hithpael=  HQ'nnK,  with  the  usual  assimilation  of  the  pre- 
formative  n.  With  ^K,  in  ver.  14,  a  contrast  is  drawn 
between  the  pride  of  the  Chaldean  flying  to  the  far  lofty 
mountain  range  towards  the  north,  and  to  the  heavens  above, 
and  his  inflicted  punishment  dragging  him  deep  down  to 
the  pit.  "H^,  originally  affirmative  and  then  restrictive  (ns 
PI  is  originally  restrictive  and  then  affirmative),  passes  here 
to  an  adversative  meaning,  as  in  Ps.  xlix.  16  and  Job  xiii.  15 
(a  transition  which  l?fcf  shows  still  more  frequently) :  never- 
theless thou  wilt  be  hurled  down  ;  nothing  but  that  will 
occur,  and  not  what  thou  proposest.  This  prophetic  "r^m  is 
not  appropriate  either  in  the  mouth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hades  or  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mashal-singer.  The  address 
of  Israel  has  here  imperceptibly  passed  into  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  who  has  before  him,  but  still  in  the  future,  what  the 
Mashal  sings  of  as  already  past. 

The  subject  is  also  carried  on  in  the  tone  of  prophecy. 
Vers.  16,  17:  "  T/iose  who  see  thee  look  thoiight fully,  look 
meditatively  at  thee :  *  Is  this  the  man  who  set  the  earth 
quaking,  kingdoms  shaJcing?  He  who  made  the  woidd  a 
unlderness,  and  threw  down  its  cities,  and  did  not  let  away 
his  captives  to  their  hame  ? ' "  The  scene  is  no  longer  in 
Hades  (Knobel,  Umbreit).  Those  who  thus  speak  have  the 
Chaldean  before  them,  not  as  a  weary  shade,  but  as  an  unburied 
corpse   that  has  passed  into   corruption.     n^?C'n   means   the 

^  See  Friedr.   Delitzsch,  Parodies^  p.  118.    Alfreil  Jeremias,  Bahyk 
assyrische  Vorstellungen  vom  Lelen  nach  dem  Tcrfr,  p.  59  sqq. 
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thoughtful  fixing  of  one's  attention  upon  something.  As  T>3Jn 
is  feminine,  the  suffixes  in  ver.  17  refer,  according  to  a  con- 
strudio  ad  sciisum,  to  the  oUovfiimj  as  transformed  into  ^yv?- 
nns,  to  open,  namely,  lock  and  fetters,  here  joined  with 
nn^a,  is  equivalent  to  releasing  and  letting  away  (syn. 
^^»  Jer.  1.  33).  Among  the  captives  the  Jewish  exiles  are 
particularly  referred  to ;  and  it  was  their  release  that  had 
never  entered  the  mind  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

The  prophet,  into  whose  own  words  the  words  of  the 
spectators  have  passed,  then  tells  of  the  state  in  which  the 
tyrant  now  lies,  a  state  which  calls  forth  such  earnest  reflec- 
tions. Vers.  18,  19  :  "  All  the  kings  over  nations,  all  of  them 
are  laid  away  in  honour,  every  one  in  his  Jiouse  ;  but  th/ni  art 
caM  away  far  from  thy  sepulchre  like  a  shoot  hurled  forth, 
clothed  over  with  slain  ones,  those  thrust  throuyh  by  the  sword, 
tlwse  that  go  down  to  stones  of  the  pit — like  a  carcase  trodden 
under  foot,**  Every  other  king  lies  after  his  death  in*?2i,  in 
the  confines  of  his  residence,  but  the  Chaldean  lies  far  from 
the  hereditary  vault  which  seemed  destined  for  him.  The  IP 
in  Tl^W?  means  away  therefrom,  as  in  Zeph.  iii.  18  ;  cf. 
Prov.  XX.  3 ;  Num.  xv.  24.  He  lies  there  like  a  3yn?  "^^i,  i.e. 
like  a  side  shoot  cut  ofiT  from  the  tree  and  thrown  away  with 
disgust,  because  ngly,  useless,  and  only  prejudicial  to  the 
development  of  the  tree ;  3yn?,  pregnant :  cum  ahominatione 
ahjecttis.  The  Targum  takes  nv3  figuratively,  and  translates 
TDD  uryz  as  a  buried  abortion  (Job  iii.  16).  The  scene  which 
here  rises  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet  is  the  field  of 
battle.  In  order  to  clear  it,  a  hole  has  been  made,  and 
stones  are  thrown  upon  it  without  the  trouble  being  taken 
of  shovelling  it  up  (ila'^^nK);  but  the  king  of  Babylon 
remains  lying  like  a  branch  which,  when  a  tree  is  pruned, 
is  let  lie  aside  unheeded,  and  is  trodden  into  the  mire. 
The  following  C^^?  is  also  a  participle ;  he  comes  to  lie  in  a 
common  grave  deep  below  other  bodies  gathered  from  the 
battle-field.  There  he  lies  then  like  a  carcase  0.^?),  trodden 
down  and  deserving  nothing  better  than  to  be  trodden  down 
(oa^D,  part.  Hophal  from  d^3,  conculcare).  He  is  not  buried 
with  other  kings  and  like  other  kings.  Ver.  20  :  "  Thou  art 
not  united  with  tlum  in  burial,  for  thoic  hast  ruined  thy  land, 
murdered  thy  people  ;  seed  of  evil-doers  is  not  named  for  ever.'' 
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With  them,  i.e.  the  D^U  ^J?r^  of  ver.  18a.  He  does  not  come 
tx>  lie  where  kings  are  entombed  with  royal  honours,  not  in 
"  his  grave,"  ver.  19a,  the  royal  place  of  burial  Vengeance 
is  thus  taken  because  he  has  tyrannically  spoiled  and 
exhausted  his  country,  and  because  he  has  made  his  people 
the  mechanical  instrument  of  his  lust  of  conquest,  and  sacri- 
ficed them.  And  it  is  not  merely  with  himself  that  all  is 
over  for  ever ;  it  is  also  so  with  his  dynasty.  The  prophet, 
the  messenger  of  the  punitive  righteousness,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  omnipotence  which  shapes  history,  commands  it 
Ver.  21  :  ''Prepare  for  hia  sons  a  davghier-liouse  because  of 
the  iniquity  of  their  faihers.  They  shall  not  rise  up  and  con- 
quer  lands,  and  Jill  the  face  of  the  world  with  cities,"  The 
exhortation  is  addressed  to  the  Medes,  if  the  prophet  is  to  be 
considered  as  having  particular  persons  in  his  mind.  After 
they  stormed  Babylon  by  night,  the  new  Babylonian  kingdom 
and  royal  house  of  Nabopolassar  disappeared  from  history ; 
the  last  shoot  of  the  royal  house  of  Nabopolassar  was  slain 
when  a  child  by  conspirators ;  and  the  second  Nebuchad- 
nezzar "  deceived  the  people  by  declaring :  I  am  Nabuku- 
dracara  the  son  of  Nabunita  " — as  Darius  says  in  the  great 
inscription  of  Behistan.  b?  (poetical  for  b^,  like  ^1^3  in 
xiv.  6,  for  fc6)  is  the  expression  of  a  negative  wish  (as 
|B  is  of  a  negative  intention).  A  Babylonian  kingdom  shall 
never  arise  again.  Hitzig  (Psalms,  ii.  89)  corrects  D^"!y  into 
D*;y,  "  heaps  of  ruins,"  which  is  approved  by  Cheyne,  who 
renders  it  "  heaps ; "  Ewald  makes  it  DTI?  (tyrants) ;  Meier, 
D^l?,  which  is  made  to  meiin  conflicts ;  and  Maurer,  like  Knobel 
(in  editions  2,  3,  whereas  in  ed.  1  he  preferred  to  read  D'jn), 
gives  D'^y,  which  is  to  be  taken,  not  in  the  sense  of  cities,  but  of 
enemies  (see  on  Ps.  cxxxix.  20).  Nothing  of  all  this,  however, 
is  necessary.  Nimrod  built  cities  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
monarchy.  The  king  of  Assyria  built  cities  for  the  Medes  in 
order  to  keep  them  better  in  check.  It  is  this  building  of  cities 
as  a  means  of  subserving  tyrannical  government  that  is  meant. 
Thus  far  the  prophet  speaks  as  from  God.  The  prophecy 
concludes  with  a  word  of  God  Himself  given  forth  through 
the  prophet  Vers.  22,  23  :  **  And  l  will  arise  against  them., 
saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  root  out  in  Babel  nam£,  and  remnant, 
and  sprout,  and  shoot,  saith    Jehovah.     And  I  make  it  the 
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possession  of  hedgehogs  and  water-mar sites,  and  sweep  U  away 
with  the  besom  of  destncction,  saith  JehovaJi  of  hosts**  '^^^  °5^ 
and  133J  r?  are  two  alliterating  proverbial  pairs  of  words  in 
the  alliterative  style,  and  they  express  the  whole  without 
exception.  Jehovah  rises  against  the  descendants  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  entirely  exterminates  Babylon  root  and 
branch.  The  destructive  powers,  which  Babylon  hitherto 
could  control  by  artificial  protection,  are  let  loose.  The 
Euphrates,  now  undyked,  lays  the  territory  of  Babylon  under 
w*ater.     Hedgehogs  then  take  the  place  of  men,  and  morasses 

the  place  of  palaces.     W^<,  ^^  {L^\),  means  here  stagnating 

marshy  waters,  see  chap.  ix.  13,  ^'B?  appears  indeed  in  chap, 
xxxiv.  11  and  Zeph.  ii.  14  associated  with  birds,  but  it 
signifies  in  all  the  Semitic  dialects  the  hedgehog  (LXX.  Sprjfiov 
ware  KaroLKelv  ix^vovs:),  which  can  roll  itself  together  (V  tjp, 

c-w,  comprehendere,  coviprimcre),  and  which,  although  it  can 
neither  fly  nor  climb  very  well,  being  a  plantigrade,  yet  it  can 
easily  get  on  the  capital  of  an  overturned  pillar  (see  Zeph. 
iL  14).  The  concluding  threat  makes  a  tabula  rasa  of 
Babylon.  From  the  Pilpel  t^pKO  (or,  according  to  Kimchi, 
MicUol,  150a  b,  ^^P^^P,  according  to  which  the  codices  and 
old  editions  read  n^nNtpxpi),  Koxop  means  something  with 
which  one  drives  forth  or  sweeps  away — a  besom  (a  word 
which  was  preserved  in  the  popular  speech  of  Palestine, 
according  to  Rosh  Jia-shanah  266).  Jehovah  treats  Babylon 
as  sweepings  (t^^p,  Babylonio-Assyrian  tUu),  and  sweeps  it 
away,  *^^^^  (a  substantively  used  infinitive  absolute)  serving 
him  as  besom. 

There  now  follows  a  short  passage  about  Assyria,  which 
apparently  stands  unconnected  here.  Vers.  24-27:  "Sworn 
has  Jehovah  of  hosts,  saying.  Surely  as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it 
be  ;  and  as  I  have  resolved,  it  takes  place :  to  break  Assur  to 
pieces  in  my  land,  and  upon  my  mountains  I  wUl  tread  him 
down:  tJien  departs  fro-rn  them  his  yoke,  and  his  burden  will 
depart  from  their  neck.  This  is  the  purpose  which  is  purposed 
concerning  tlie  whole  earth  ;  and  this  tlte  hand  which  is  stretched 
out  over  all  the  nations.  For  Jehovah  of  hosts  has  resolved,  and 
who  could  brin^  to  naught  ?  And  His  hand  that  is  stretched 
out,  who  can  turn  it  back  V*     It  is  a  quite  diflereut  judicial 
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catastrophe  tliat  is  presented  here  from  that  which  is  pro- 
phesied in  chaps,  xiii.  2-xiv.  3.  The  world-power  which  it 
falls  upon  is  likewise  also  called,  not  "  Babel  "  or  "  Kasdim," 
but  "  Assur,"  which  cannot  be  taken  as  a  name  of  Babylon 
(Abravanel,  Lowth,  and  others).  Babylon  falls  by  the  Medes. 
Assyria,  on  the  other  hand,  perishes  in  the  mountain  land  of 
Jehovah,  which  it  seeks  to  subdue  ;  so  it  was  fulfilled.  Only 
when  this  had  taken  place  did  a  time  come  for  a  prophecy 
against  Babylon,  the  heiress  of  the  broken  Assyrian  empire. 
The  two  prophecies  against  Babylon  and  Assyria  therefore 
form,  as  they  here  stand,  a  hysteron-proteron.  The  thought 
which  occasioned  this  conjunction  of  them,  and  which  it  is 
intended  to  set  forth,  is  expressed  by  Jeremiah  thus  :  **  Behold, 
I  punish  the  king  of  Babel  and  his  land  as  I  have  punished 
the  king  of  Assur  "  (Jer.  1.  17,  18).  The  one  event  is  the 
precursor  and  guarantee  of  the  other.  This  prophecy  against 
Assyria  is,  as  it  were,  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  h22  Kfe^  is 
placed.  For  this  it  was  doubly  appropriate,  on  account  of  its 
epilogical  tone  from  ver.  26  onwards. 

The  Obacle  concerning  Philistia,  Chap.  XIV.  28-32. 

The  punishments  enumerated  in  2  Chron.  xxviii.  5-21  as 
falling  upon  king  Ahaz,  also  included  the  one  represented 
here  of  the  Philistines  invading  the  low  country  (^iPf)  and 
the  south  land  (^?.),  taking  several  cities,  of  which  the  chro- 
nicler mentions  six  by  name,  and  settling  therein.  This 
aggressive  rising  of  the  Philistines  against  the  government  of 
Judah  was  probably  a  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  Judah 
by  Syria  and  Ephraim,  or  of  its  continued  weakness  from  its 
sufferings  in  the  Syro-Ephmimitish  war.  However  it  be,  the 
fact  sntfices  of  itself  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  following 
minatory  prophecy. 

This  prophecy  belongs  to  those  which  are  dated.  Ver.  28  : 
"  In  the  death  -  year  of  king  Ahaz,  the  following  oracle  went 
forth.*'  The  death  -  year  of  Ahaz  is  (as  in  chap.  vL  1)  the 
year  in  which  the  death  of  Ahaz  occurred.  The  Philistines, 
without  being  again  humiliated,  were  still  holding  possession, 
a  fact  which  was  shameful  to  Judah.  But  this  year  was 
also  a  turning-point.     For  Hezekiah,  the  successor  of  Ahaz, 
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uot  only  wrested  from  tbem  the  conquered  cities,  but  also 
smote  them  completely  within  their  own  territory  (2  Kings 
xviii.  8). 

It  was  therefore  a  very  decisive  year  in  which  Isaiah  began 
thus  to  propliesy.  Ver.  29^:  ''Rejoice  not  so  completely/, 
Fhilistia,  that  the  staff  which  smote  thee  is  broken  to  pieces :  for 
out  of  the  serpent's  root  goes  forth  a  basilisk,  and  its  fruit  is  a 
flying  dragon.**  The  death  -  year  of  Ahaz  was  exactly  the 
death-year  of  Tiglath-pileser  (726  B.C.),  or  it  was  close  to  it. 
Hence  Barth,  with  Noldeke  assenting,  understands  by  the 
broken  staff  the  castigating  rod  of  Tiglath-pileser;  whereas 
Bredenkamp,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  it  to  refer  to  Shal- 
manassar.  On  that  view,  the  basilisk  and  the  flying  dragon 
would  have  to  be  understood  to  be  kings  of  Assyria,  as  Cheyue 
and  Driver  take  them  to  be.  Philistia  had  really  to  suCcr 
from  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
the  inscriptions.  But  the  superscription  of  the  prophecy 
does  not  run  (-»cs3Di*B')  iD«^Dnb:in  i^on  n^D  nitra,  but  nio  rura 
THK  l^DH.  Shall  we  then  hold  it  to  be  an  erroneous  marginal 
addendum  written  by  some  one  or  other  (as  Cheyne  and 
G.  A.  Smith*  hold),  and  thus  support  one  hypothesis  by 
another  hypothesis  ?  No.  The  point  at  issue  stands  in  the 
same  position  as  that  in  chap.  xv.  9.  What  Philistia  suffered 
through  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  stands  only  in  a  preparatory 
relation  to  the  lasting  sui)jection  under  Judah  which  the 
prophet  hopes  for.  ^3?  ^^^,  scipio  feriens  te  (not  fa^ientis  tc, 
which  is  less  suitable),  is  the  Davidic  sceptre  which  held  the 
Philistines  in  subjection  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  in 
later  times  since  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6).  This  sceptre  is 
broken  to  pieces ;  for  the  Davidic  kingdom  is  broken  by  the 
Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  and  it  has  not  yet  recovered  itself, 
and  it  has  fallen  to  pieces  in  so  far  as  it  had  extended  its 
power  over  the  neighbouring  peoples.  It  is  about  this  that 
Philistia  is  wholly  filled  with  joy ;  but  this  joy  is  at  an  end 
now.  The  power  from  which  Philistia  had  withdrawn  itself 
was  a  common  serpent,  5^*^3,  which,  besides,  is  now  cut  to  pieces, 
or  has  died  down  to  the  root.  But  out  of  this  root,  i.e.  out 
of  the  house  of  David,  which  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowli- 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  The  Book  of  Isaiah  (London,  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  1888),  which  has  just  reached  me  (Jan.  1889). 
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ness  of  its  original  stem,  there  grows  forth  J-'BV  (see  chap, 
xi.  8),  a  basilisk  rcgidiis  (Jerome  and  other  old  translators)  ; 
and  this,  which  is  already  dangerous  and  deadly  in  itself,  will 
when  matured  bring  as  fruit  a  winged  dragon — a  beast  of  the 
popular  mythology,  although  Herodotus  (ii.  75)  speaks  of 
winged  serpents  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The  basilisk  is  Heze- 
kiah,  and  the  flying  dragon  is  the  Messiah  (such  is  the 
explanation  of  the  Targum) ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
former  is  the  Davidic  kingdom  of  the  immediate  future,  and 
the  latter  the  Davidic  kingdom  of  the  ultimate  future.  The 
figure  may  appear  inappropriate,  because  the  serpent  is  a 
symbol  of  evil ;  but  it  is  not  a  symbol  merely  of  creaturely 
evil,  but  also  of  the  divine  curse ;  the  curse,  however,  is  the 
energy  of  penal  justice,  and  as  the  executor  of  this  justice  as 
a  judgment  of  God  on  Philistia,  the  Davidic  king  is  here 
called  a  serpent  in  a  climax  rising  through  three  stages. 
Perhaps  the  choice  of  the  figure  was  suggested  by  Gen. 
xlix.  17  ;  for  the  saying  concerning  Dan  was  fulfilled  in 
Samson  the  Danite,  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  Philistines. 

The  coming  Davidic  king  is  for  Israel  peace,  but  death  for 
Philistia.  Ver.  30  :  "  And  the  poorest  of  the  poor  will  feed, 
aiid  needy  ones  lie  down  in  peace ;  and  I  kill  thy  root  by  hunger, 
and  thy  remainder  he  lays  low"  D^pl  nba  is  an  intensified 
form  of  D^p]  \32i,  the  latter  meaning  those  who  belong  to  the 
race  of  the  poor,  the  former  (cf.  Job  xviii.  13,  mors  dirissima) 
those  who  occupy  the  first  rank  in  this  race ;  it  is  a  designa- 
tion for  Israel  as  deeply,  very  deeply  reduced  and  at  present 
threatened  on  all  sides,  but  as  afterwards  enjoying  his  country 
in  quiet  and  peace  (Zeph.  iil  12,  13).  In  this  sense  ^Jni  is 
used  absolutely,  and  the  conjecture  of  Lowth,  ^^33,  or  of 
Koppe  and  Hupfeld,  *^32i,  is  not  required.  Israel  again  comes 
up,  but  Philistia  goes  down  to  its  root  and  remainder,  and  even 
this  falls  on  the  one  hand  under  the  penal  infliction  of  God 
(famine),  and  on  the  other  hand  under  the  punishment  in- 
flicted by  the  house  of  David.  For  the  change  of  persons  in 
306  is  not  a  synallage ;  3^'!j\  has  for  its  subject  the  basilisk,  the 
father  of  the  flying  dragon,  and  not  the  hunger  (as  Nagelsbach 
holds)  ;  for  the  hunger  is  only  one  of  the  means  of  punish- 
ment which  take  effect  upon  Philistia. 

The  Massa  consists  of  two  strophes.     The  first  threatens 
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judgment  from  Judah,  and  the  second,  beginning  hei'e, 
threatens  judgment  from  Assyria.  Ver.  31:  ** Hoivl,  gate! 
Cry,  city  !  T/wu  art  getting  to  nielt  away,  Philistia,  entirely  ; 
for  from  the  north  comes  smoke,  and  there  is  no  isolaied  one 
among  its  bands,**  "^V?^  elsewhere  is  always  masculine,  but 
here  (cf.  Song  of  SoL  viL  5)  it  is  used  in  the  feminine  as  a 
local  name.  The  world-renowned  strong  gates  of  the  Philis- 
tine cities  (especially  of  Ashdod  and  Gaza),  and  the  cities 
themselves,  shall  lilt  up  a  cry  of  woe  (cf.  Lam.  ii.  18  if 
the  te.\t  there  is  uncorrupted),  and  Philistia,  which  was 
hitherto  all  joy,  must  wholly  perish  in  the  fire  of  anguish 
(chap.  xiii.  7);  i^o:  is  the  int  abs.  Niphal  (cf.  lix.  13; 
Konig,  LehrgeK  p.  473)  with  subject  following,  as  in  Ezek. 
i.  14  with  it  preceding.  It  falls  into  the  state  of  complete 
dissolution,  for  from  the  north  there  comes  a  singeing  and 
burning  fire  which  already  announces  itself  from  afar  by  the 
smoke  ;  it  is  an  all-devastating  army  out  of  whose  bands 
("»yio,  after  the  form  3cnD,  is  the  mass  assembled  at  the  l?^o, 
i.e.  the  determined  place,  Josh.  viii.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  35,  for  a 
determinate  object)  no  one  separates  himself  from  weariness 
or  self-will  (cf.  chap.  v.  27);  and  therefore  it  is  an  army 
witliout  a  gap,  animated  by  one  striving,  namely,  the  desire 
of  conquest.  And  this  it  cannot  possibly  have  only  with  a 
view  to  the  Philistine  strip  of  coast,  the  conquest  of  which  is 
rather  merely  a  means  for  securing  possession  of  the  countries 
on  the  right  and  left.  The  question  then  rises,  what  will 
happen  to  the  land  of  Judah  from  the  fire  which  is  rolling 
along  from  the  north  ?  For  the  fact  that  the  prophet  of 
Judah  threatens  Philistia  with  that  fire,  presupposes  that 
Judah  is  not  also  consumed  by  this  fire. 

It  is  this  which  is  expressed  in  ver.  32:  "And  what 
answer  do  the  messengers  of  the  peoples  bring  / — TIuU  JehovaJt 
has  founded  Zion,  and  that  tlie  afflicted  of  His  people  arc 
huideii  therein.'*  The  ^ii"^3«/'0  are  the  ambassadors  of  the 
several  neighbouring  nations  who  were  sent  to  Jerusalem 
after  the  Assyrian  army  was  destroyed  before  Jerusalem,  to 
ascertain  ibr  themselves  how  it  had  fared  with  that  citv. 
The  question  may  be  explained :  And  what  answer  is  given 
('IJJ^.  with  the  most  general  subject)  to  the  messengers  of  the 
nations  ?    or,  and  what   do   they  proceed    to    say,  i.€.   what 
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information  do  the  messengers  of  the  nations  bring  (singular 
of  the  predicate  with  the  plural  of  the  subject,  as  in  chap. 
XXX.  20  ;  Ezek.  xiv.  1  ;  Esth.  ix.  23,  and  elsewhere)  ?  but 
however  it  is  explained,  there  is  always  a  certain  hardness  in 
the  expression.  The  answer,  however,  is  to  this  effect :  Zion, 
protected  by  its  God,  has  remained  unshaken ;  and  the  people 
of  this  God,  the  poor  and  despised  community  of  Jehovah 
(cf.  Zech.  xi.  7),  exists  and  knows  that  it  is  concealed  in  Zion. 
The  prophecy  is  enigmatical  and  oracular.  Prophecy  speaks 
to  the  other  peoples  otherwise  than  to  Israel.  To  the  former 
its  language  is  dictatorially  brief,  self-consciously  elevated, 
loftily  poetical,  and  peculiarly  coloured,  according  to  the 
special  character  of  the  people  to  which  the  oracle  refers. 
The  following  prophecy  against  Moab  makes  it  clear  to  us 
that  in  the  view  of  the  prophet  the  judgment  which  Assyria 
executes  on  Philistia  prepares  for  the  subjugation  of  Philistia 
again  under  the  sceptre  of  David.  By  the  wreck  of  the 
imperial  power  of  Assyria  at  Jerusalem,  the  house  of  David 
again  recovers  its  old  supremacy  round  about.  And  so  it 
actually  happened.  P>ut  the  fulfilment  was  not  lasting  and 
not  exhaustive.  Jeremiah  therefore  (Jer.  xlvii.)  takes  up 
the  prophecy  of  his  predecessor  anew  in  the  time  of  the 
Chaldean  judgment  of  the  nations.  But  he  only  takes  up  its 
second  strophe;  the  Messianic  element  of  the  first  is  con-  J 
tinued  by  Zechariah  (Zech.  ix.). 

The  Oracle  concerning  Moab,  Chaps.  XV.,  XVI. 

Looked  at  in  its  relation  to  the  neighbouring  peoples,  tlie 
kingdom  of  Israel  began  victoriously  and  gloriously.  Saul 
made  them  riclily  compensate  for  their  previous  offences 
against  Israel  (1  Sara.  xiv.  47),  and  the  Moabites  among  them. 
David  subdued  the  Moabites  completely  (2  Sam.  viii.  2). 
After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  northern  kingdom 
entered  into  possession  of  Moab.  The  iloabites  delivered 
tribute  of  their  flocks  to  Samaria.  But  when  Ahab  died, 
ilesha,  the  king  of  Moab,  withdrew  from  this  obligation  to 
pay  tribute  (2  Kings  L  1,  iii.  4  sqq.).  The  memorial  stone 
found  among  the  rubbish  on  the  field  of  Dibon  is  dedicated  to 
the  comraemoration  of  his  struggles  for   the  in<lependence  of 
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Moab.  It  has  an  inscription  of  thirty- four  lines  in  the 
language  and  character  of  the  ancient  Hebrew,  and  it  contains 
at  least  seven  of  the  Moabite  names  of  places  which  appear 
in  this  Kb*y^}  Ahaziah  of  Israel  did  nothing  to  subdue 
Mesha  again.  In  the  meantime  the  Moabites,  allied  with 
other  nations,  made  an  attack  upon  Judah  also ;  but  the 
allies  destroyed  each  other;  and  Jehoshaphat  celebrated  in 
the  valley  of  Beracha  the  victory  which  he  gained  without  a 
battle,  and  which  is  sung  in  several  Psalms.  When  Jehoram 
of  Israel  proceeded  to  subdue  Moab  again,  Jehoshaphat  made 
common  cause  with  him.  The  Moabites  were  defeated,  but 
the  fortress,  the  Moabitish  Kir,  which  lay  on  a  lofty  and 
steep  chalk  cliff,  remained  unsubdued.  The  interminable 
stniggles  with  the  Syrians  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
northern  kingdom  further  to  retain  Mo^ib,  or  generally  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  the  time  of  Jehu  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  in  all  its  breadth  and  length,  as 
far  down  as  the  Arnon,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Syrians  (2  Kings  x.  32,  33).  The  peoples  that  were  now 
no  longer  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  rose  again, 
oppressed  the  Israelitish  population,  and  revenged  on  the 
weakened  kingdom  the  loss  of  their  independence.  Jeroboam 
II.,  as  Jonah  the  prophet  had  prophesied  (2  Kings  xiv.  25), 
was  the  first  to  re-conquer  the  territory  of  Israel  from  near 
Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  That  he  also  again  subdued 
Moab  is  indeed  not  expressly  said,  but  as  Moabitish  bands 
in  the  time  of  his  predecessor  Joash  disturbed  even  the 
country  on  this  side  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  xiii.  20),  it  may 
be  supposed  that  he  also  sought  to  keep  Moab  within  bounds. 
If  the  Moabites  had  then,  as  was  very  probable,  extended 
their  territory  beyond  the  Arnon  to  the  north,  war  with 
Moab  would  have  been  absolutely  inevitable.  Further,  in 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  11.  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Uzziah- 
Jotham  on  the  other,  we  read  nothing  of  risings  of  the 
Moabites;  and  statements  like  those  in  1  Chron.  v.  17  and 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  10  show  that  they  kept  themselves  quiet. 
But  the  appeal  to  Assyria  by  Ahaz  conjured  up  again  the 

'  The  Moal)ite  stone  has  been  reproduced  with  the  most  painstaking 
exactnesp,  and  translated  in  the  best  possible  manner,  in  Smend-Socin's 
Die  Inschrift  des  Kihiigs  Meita  von  Moab,  Heft  i.  1888. 
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hostility  of  Moab  and  of  the  neighbouring  peoples,  Tiglath- 
pileser  repeated  in  754  B.C.  what  had  been  done  by  the 
S}rrians;  he  took  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  on  this  side  the  Jordan,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it 
on  the  other  side,  and  depopulated  it  The  Moabites  thereby 
found  room  for  settling  themselves  again  in  their  primeval 
dwelling-places  to  the  north  of  the  Aruoa  This  is  how 
circumstances  apparently  stood  at  the  time  when  Isaiah 
prophesied/  The  misfortune  comes  from  the  north,  and 
therefore  strikes  chiefly  and  primarily  the  region  that  lay 
to  the  north  of  the  Amon,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Moabites  after  having  been  previously  peopled  by 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (1  Chron.  v.  26). 

There  is  no  prophecy  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  in  which  the 
heart  of  the  prophet  is  so  painfully  moved  by  what  his 
spirit  beholds  and  his  mouth  must  prophesy.  All  that  he 
prophesies  is  felt  as  deeply  by  him  as  if  he  belonged  to 
the  poor  people  whose  messenger  of  misfortune  he  is  com- 
pelled to  be.  He  begins  at  once  with  a  feeling  of  dismay. 
Ver.  1  :  "  Oracle  concerning  Moab  :  for  in  a  night  is  ^Ar-Moah 
devastated,  destroyed ;  for  in  a  night  is  Kir-Moab  devastated, 
destroyed**  The  ^3  is  both  times  expressive  of  a  reason. 
The  prophet  justifies  the  superscription  of  his  prophecy  by 
the  horrible  vision  which  it  is  given  him  to  see,  transporting 
us  at  once  into  the  heart  of  it  as  in  chap.  xviL  1,  xxiii.  1. 
aKte  iy  (in  which  "»?  is  Moabitish  for  -^'V  in  Num.  xxii.  36 ; 
cf.  Jer.  xlix.  3,  where,  instead  of  "^y  which  is  expected,  ^J  is 
written)  is  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Moab,  lying  in  the 
river  valley  of  the  Arnon  (Deut.  ii.  36  ;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16). 
It  is  Grecised  into  ^ApeoiroXi^;,  city  of  ''Aprj^  =  C'^OS  from 
^^03  =  ^33,  in  the  present  day  a  large  field  of  ruins  with  a 
village  of  the  name  of  Eabba.  3WO  Tp  (in  which  i^p  is 
Moabitish  for  ^^l^),  the  same  as  fe^n  i^p  in  chap.  xvL  11, 
Jer.  xlviii.  31,  36,  is  the  chief  fortress  of  Moab,  situated  to 
the  south-east  of  Ar,  now  called  Kcrek,  still  a  city  with  a 
fortress  on  rocks,  which  is  visible  in  clear  weather  with  a 
telescope  from  Jerusalem,  and  which  forms  so  completely  one 
mass  with  the  rock  that  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  the  year  1834 

'  See  Wolf  Wilh.  Graf  Baudissin,  "  Zur  Erklarung  des  B.  Jesaia  Kap. 
15  11.  16,"  in  Studien  u.  Kriiiken,  1888,  509-521. 
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was  compelled  to  give  up  his  intention  of  demolishing  it. 
The  identity  of  Kir  with  Kerek  (Targum  a^rtOT  KSiSJ)  is 
indubitable,  whereas  the  identity  of  'Ar  with  Babba  has 
been  disputed  by  Dietrich  (in  Merx'  Archiv,  L  320  sqq.). 
For  (1)  the  Old  Testament  and  its  versions  do  not  mention 
any  Moabitish  Babba ;  it  is  Eusebius  who  first  mentions  it ; 
and  it  appears  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  'Ar  by 
the  earthquake,  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  commenting  on  this 
passage,  to  have  become  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  to 
have  obtained  the  name  ^ApeoiroXi^  along  with  that  of 
Rabbath  Moab ;  (2)  Ar  lay  on  the  Amon  boundary,  whereas 
the  ruins  of  Babba  are  6^  hours'  walk  to  the  south  of  the 
Amon,  and  do  not  lie  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Moab,  but  in 
its  midst  The  statement  in  Num.  xxi.  15  makes  it  probable 
that  Ar  lay  near  the  confluence  of  the  Legum  and  Mugib, 
perhaps  (at  least  the  fortification  that  lay  "  on  the  heights  of 
the  Arnon,"  as  mentioned  in  Num.  xxL  28)  on  the  ruined 
site  ^UJ\  m\  (mother  of  lead),  to  the  south-east  of  the  con- 
fluence on  the  eastern  mountain  wall  of  the  Amon  as  it  here 
winds  southwards.  The  two  names  of  the  cities  are  used  as 
masculine,  like  p}^'^  in  chap.  xvii.  1  and  nV  in  chap,  xxiii.  1, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  here,  as  in  Micah  v.  1,  that  the  city 
stands  for  the  inhabitants.  In  a  night  it  is  all  over  with  the 
two  pillars  of  the  might  of  Moab.  TT^  might  be  taken  as 
subordinating  to  itself  what  follows  ;  in  which  case  *nr  would 
not  be  an  infinitive  (Baudissin),  since  such  an  inf.  constr. 
Pual  (except  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  1)  is  without  authority,  but  it 
would  be  3  pret. :  "  in  the  night  when," — but  where  would 
the  apodosis  begin  ?  Not  with  np*i?  (Ewald),  for  "nc*  and 
npn?  almost  coincide  in  meaning  (cf.  Jer.  xlviL  4,  5) ;  nor 
with  npy  (Hitzig),  for  the  solemn  anadiplosis  is  not  favourable 
to  the  dependence  of  the  two  clauses  on  y'H'^,  We  therefore 
take  -'v  absolutely,  as  in  chap.  xxi.  11,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  is  like  that  in  Hos.  x.  15  (Olsb.  §  1426).  In 
the  space  of  a  night,  and  therefore  most  suddenly  (chap, 
xvii  14),  Moab  is  lost.  As  if  fixed  to  the  terrible  spectacle, 
the  prophet  says  twice  over  what  is  sufiBciently  said  once 
(cf.  on  the  asyndeton,  chap,  xxxiii.  9  ;  and  on  the  anadiplosis, 
ver.  8,  chap,  viil  9,  xxi.  11,  xviL  12,  13).  His  fii'st  feeling 
is  that  of  horror. 
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But  as  horror,  when  it  begins  to  reflect,  is  dissolved  in  tears, 
the  thunder -claps  in  ver.  1  are  now  followed  by  universal 
weeping  and  lamenting.  Vers.  2-4 :  "  T^hey  go  up  to  the  temple 
house,  and  Bibon  unto  the  heights  to  weep;  upon  Nebo  and 
upon  Medeba,  Moot  wails ;  on  ail  heads  baldness,  every  beard 
mutilated.  On  MoaVs  markets  they  gird  on  sackcloth ;  on  the 
cmt^ntry's  roofs  and  in  its  streets  everything  wails,  onelting  down 
into  weeping.  Heshbon  cries  and  Male,  to  Jahas  they  hear 
their  howling, — wherefore  even  Moah's  armed  men  break  out  in 
lamentations  ;  his  soiU  quakes  in  him.**  Seeking  for  help  C^iv : » 
adfletum),  the  people  (the  subject  to  np^)  ascend  the  moun- 
tain with  the  temple  of  Kemosh,  the  central  sanctuary  of 
the  country.  This  temple  is  caDed  n^an,  not  (which  is  unex- 
ampled) some  particular  Moabite  place,  such  as  Beth  Dibla- 
thayim  in  Jer.  xlviiL  22  (as  Knobel  and  Baudissin  suppose), 
but  rather  the  Beth-Bamoth  mentioned  in  the  inscription. 
Dibon,  which  lies,  like  all  the  places  named  in  vers.  2-4, 
above  the  Arnon  (Wadi  Mugib),  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins 
situated  a  short  hour's  walk  to  the  north  of  the  middle  Arnou 
in  the  magnificent  plain  of  d-Kurah.  It  had  heights  for 
worship  in  the  neighbourhood  (cf.  Josh.  xiii.  1 7 ;  Num.  xxii. 
41),  and  is  therefore  turned  towards  them.  The  style  of 
ver.  2a  is  similar  to  that  in  chap,  xliil  146.  Moab  laments 
on  Ncbo  and  Midebd.  /yj^.  (for  which  >T'T.  stands  in  chap.  Hi.  5), 
with  a  double  preformative,  is  used  intentionally  for  *'y^.'!  (cf, 
similar  forms  in  Job  xxiv.  21  and  Ps.  cxxxviil  6  ;  Ges.  §  7 Or). 
^y  is  to  be  taken  in  a  local  sense,  for  Nebo  was  undoubtedly 
a  place  on  a  height  of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  south-east 
from  Heshbon  (the  ruined  site  of  Nabo,  Nabau,  of  the  Onom., 
now  Vjj);  and  Medeba  (in  Steph.  Byz.,  according  to  TJranios, 

7ro\t9  T&v  Na/SaralcDP,  now  a  ruined  site  with  the  same 
name)  lay  on  a  round  hill  about  two  hours  to  the  south-east 
of  Heshbon.  According  to  Jerome,  there  was  an  image  of 
Kemosh  in  Nebo ;  and  among  the  ruins  of  Medeba,  Seetzen 
recognised  the  foundation  walls  of  a  peculiar  temple.  There 
now  follows  the  description  of  the  expressions  of  pain.  We 
read  here  Vfvh  with  reference  to  what  has  become  the  stand- 
ing collective  phrase  trih"^3  (Amos  viii  10  and  frequently 
elsewhere),  instead  of  the  otherwise  usual  vrtn.  Instead  of 
^>^"'?,  abscissae,  Jeremiah,  in  chap,  xlviii.  37,  has  npni,  decurtatae; 
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and  the  reading  attested  by  the  Masora  on  the  passage  is  ny^na. 
Everything  (n?3  written  as  in  chap.  xvL  7,  whereas  we  have 
fe  in  chap.  ix.  8,  16)  runs  down  in  weeping;  elsewhere  it  is 
said  of  the  eyes  that  they  run  down  (Tij)  in  tears,  waters, 
water-brooks,  but  here  it  is  said  still  more  boldly  of  the  whole 
man  that  he  flows  down  to  the  ground,  running,  as  it  were, 
into  a  stream  of  tears.  Heshixm  and  ElMe  are  still  visible  in 
their  ruins,  situated  on  hills  only  half  an  hour's  walk  apart, 

and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Ettsbdn  and  el-Al  (JU!1). 
Both  places  lay  on  heights  commanding  a  wide  view.  There 
the  cry  of  woe  produced  an  echo  that  could  be  heard  far 
and  wide,  even  to  Jahas  (Jahsa),  the  city  where  the  king  of 
Heshbon  made  a  stand  against  Israel  in  the  time  of  Moses 
(l)eut.  ii.  32).  The  general  mourning  is  so  great  that  even 
the  equipped  men  of  Moab  (n^^,  expeditvs,  ready  for  striking, 
frequently  used  in  the  account  of  the  seizure  of  the  land  east 
of  the  Jordan,  Num.  xxxii.  21,  etc;  Deut  iii.  18),  i,e,  war- 
riors (Jer.  xlviiL  41),  seized  by  the  pain  of  despair,  cried  out 
(the  same  element  in  the  figure  as  in  chap,  xxxiii.  7) ;  W^jf, 
thereat,  that  is  to  say,  on  account  of  this  universal  lamentation. 
The  lamentation  is  therefore  a  universal  one  without  exception, 
and  ^2*0?  applies  to  Moab  as  a  whole  peopla  The  soul  of 
Moab  quakes  in  all  the  members  of  the  national  body ;  njn^ 

(forming  a  play  of  sound  with  ^J^IJ)  from  Jnj  =  c  ^,  to  quake, 
to  waver,  to  flutter,  from  which  comes  ^1^!,  a  fluttering  tent 

curtain,    and    c|^,    reeds   waving    back   and    forward    (see 

Fleischer  in  Levy's  Neu  JTebr,  WB,  iL  446  sq.).  Nagelsbach 
and  others  erroneously  take  Jnj  as  a  secondary  verb  to  W\, 
imperf.  jn^  to  be  pained.  Sh,  as  in  Ps.  cxx.  6,  cxxiii.  4,  is  an 
ethical  dative  throwing  the  action  or  the  pathos  inwards  (as 
\hv  elsewhere).  In  this  pain  quivering  through  Moab  the 
heart  of  the  prophet  shares ;  for,  as  Sashi  observes,  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel  are  distinguished  from  heathen  prophets  like 
Balaam  in  this,  that  the  calamity  which  they  announce  to  the 
Gentile  peoples  goes  to  their  own  hearts  (compare  chap.  xxi.  34 
with  chap.  xxii.  4). 

The  difficult  words  in  which  the  prophet  expresses  this  his 
sympathy  in  ver.   5a  we  translate  thus :  "  Afy  heart  tawanh 
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Moab  it  cries  otU,  its  fugitives  even  to  Zdar,  the  three-year-old 
heifer"  The  f  in  3?^Dp,  both  here  and  in  chap,  xvi  11,  as  in 
chap.  xiv.  8,  9,  means  turned  to  Moab.  ^wrto,  which  was 
masculine  in  ver.  4,  is  feminine  here.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  "lyinp  fjnna  is  an  expression  concerning  Moab 
as  a  land.  Now,  wherever  D^n^ia  elsewhere  occurs,  it  means 
the  "  bolts,"  according  to  which  Jerome  translates  vectes  yUi 
vsque  ad  Segor  ;  but  everywhere  else  we  read  only  of  the  bolts 
or  bars  of  a  city,  as  in  Lam.  ii.  9  and  Jet.  IL  30 ;  cf.  Jonah 
ii  7.  Hence  I  now  prefer  to  follow  the  prevailing  interpre- 
tation, according  to  which  Zoar  is  named  as  the  south  point 
as  far  as  which  rolls  the  stream  of  the  fugitives  flying  from 
the  enemy  pressing  on  from  the  north.  Zoar  lay  (as  the 
Excursus  on  Zoar  by  Wetzstein  in  the  4th  ed.  of  my  Comm, 
on  Geriesis  shows)  south-east  from  the  Dead  Sea  in  'Odr 
es-Sdfia  ;  the  Safia  is  a  wall  of  sandstone  almost  smooth,  and 
about  1000  feet  high,  which  is  formed  by  the  Moabite  moun- 
tain range  dipping  down  there  perpendicularly  to  the  'O&r. 
t\^^)^  nppy  is  taken  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  by  Graf  (on 
Jer.  xlviiL  34),  Dietrich  in  Merx*  Archiv,  L  342-346,  and 
others,  and  signifying  ''Eglath  the  third."  But  (1)  in  favour 
of  an  appellative  meaning  is  the  fact  that  it  stands  in 
Jer.  xlviiL  34  in  like  manner  aauvBirm^,  after  Hbronayim; 

(2)  here,  in  that  case,  what  would  be  expected  is  n^?^K^  (^"^P^^f*}); 

(3)  there  are  indeed  found  names  of  places  like  LuUH^^juaS  a\, 

"  Um  Kuseir  the  second,"  but  a  place  with  the  surname  of 
"  the  third  "  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  occur.  We  therefore 
hold  by  the  view  that  n^B^^^c^  n^jjf  is  in  apposition  either  to 
'>f^  or  to  3KfD.  In  any  case  it  is  a  distinguishing  designation : 
a  head  of  cattle  of  three  years  old,  or  literally,  in  its  third 
year  (cf.  ^y^'^  in  Gen.  xv.  9),  t.«.  a  three -year- old  beast 
(Ges.  §  112,  Bem.  1),  which  is  still  in  full  fresh  strength,  and 
not  yet  used  up  by  prolonged  bearing  of  the  yoke.  The  refer- 
ence of  the  term  to  the  Moabitish  people  (LXX.  Targum, 
Jer.  Luther)  is  supported  by  reference  to  Jer.  xlvi.  20,  where 
Egypt  in  the  same  sense  is  called  J^JD^hd^.  f6^^ ;  and  Babylon 
is  similarly  designated  in  Jer.  L  11 ;  cf.  Hos.  iv.  16,  x.  11. 
But  the  reference  to  Zoar  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
immediate  suggestion  of  the  syntax  and  the  accentuation ; 
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and  it  is  supported  by  Jer.  xlviiL  34,  where,  along  with  Zoar, 
Horonayini  receives  this  surname.  So  then :  Zoar  the  beau- 
tiful, strong,  and  hitherto  unsubdued  city,  is  now  the  goal  of 
a  wild  flight  before  the  enemy  Uiat  is  coming  from  the  north. 
A  blow  so  terrible  as  this  has  never  struck  Moab  before. 

In  brief  co-ordinated  clauses  the  prophet  brings  before  us 
the  several  scenes  of  mourning  and  desolation.  Vers.  5b,  6  : 
"  For  the  mountain  slope  of  Luhith  with  weeping  they  ascend  ; 
for  on  the  road  to  Horonayim  they  lift  up  a  cry  of  despair^  for 
the  waters  of  Nimrim  are  deserts  henceforth ;  for  withered  is  the 
grass,  the  vegetation  ivastes  away,  gone  is  the  green!*  The  way 
to  Luchith  (according  to  the  Onom.,  lying  between  Ar-Moab 
and  Zoar,  and  therefore  in  the  centre  of  Moabitis  proper)  led 
up  a  height,  and  the  road  to  Horonayim  (according  to  Jer. 
xlviii.  5)  led  down  a  declivity.  Weeping,  they  run  to  the 
mountain  city  to  hide  themselves  there  (la,  as  in  Ps.  xxiv.  3, 
for  which,  in  Jer.  xlviii.  5,  there  is  miswritten  ^?3) ;  raising  a 
hue  and  cry,  they  stand  before  Horonayim,  which  lay  below, 
and  was  more  exposed  to  the  enemy.  ^J^.  (perhaps  in  order 
to  be  more  an  echo  of  the  sound)  has  arisen  from  ^T^y^  like 
33^3  from  ^3p?,  by  a  compensatory  extension,  just  as  *^33  from 
'^fl?  by  compensative  duplication.  The  LXX.  renders  the 
phrase  well  thus :  tcpavyrjv  cruprpifjLfAov  i^apoyepovcnv,  a  pecu- 
liar expression  which  is  foreign  to  us ;  it  indicates  a  strained 
and  always  renewed  outcry  in  view  of  a  danger  threatening 
utter  destruction  0W>  ^  ^^  chap.  128,  xxx.  26),  and  its  aim 
is  to  procure  relief  and  help.  The  description  is  now  trans- 
ferred from  the  extreme  south  to  the  farthest  north  of  the 
Moabite  country,  to  as  far  as  the  Moabites  had  extended  their 
territory ;  for  Nimrim,  as  in  fact  identical  with  Beth-Nimra 
in  Josh.  xiii.  27  (Talmud,  pD3,  and  Peah  iv.  5, 103  n^3),  lay, 
according  to  Wetzstein  {Comm,  on  Genesis,  pp.  572—574),  three 
and  a  half  hours'  walk  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  still  within  the 
Persean  range  on  the  Wadi  Soeb,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
south-east  bank  of  the  stream  from  whose  abundance  in  water 
it  is  called  DnD3.  The  waters  there  have  been  choked  up  by 
the  enemy^  and  will  now  assuredly  lie  waste  for  ever  (an 
expression  similar  to  that  in  chap.  xvii.  2).  The  enemy  have 
been  marching  through  the  land,  firing  and  burning,  so  that 
all  its  vegetation  has  in  a  manner  disappeared.     On  these 
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miniature-like  short  sentences,  compare  chap.  xxix.  20,  xxxiii. 
8,  9,  xxxii.  10  ;  and  on  n^n  tf?,  it  is  not  existing,  or  also  it  has 
become  nothing,  k^  (like  Assyrian  ul),  see  £zek.  xxi  32,  18  ; 
Job  vi.  21 ;  cf.  Dan.  iv.  32. 

The  Moabites  then  thus  cross  the  border  and  flee  to  Idumea. 
The  prophet  gives  the  reason  for  this  by  continuing  to  link  on 
further  statements  with  ^3.  Vers.  7-9 :  "  T/iere/ore  what  was 
saved,  what  was  gained,  and  their  store,  they  carry  it  over  the 
wUlouhhrook.  For  the  cry  of  woe  has  gone  the  round  in  the 
territory  of  Moab ;  to  Eglayim  sounds  Moab*s  wailing,  and  to 
Beer-JElim  his  waiting.  For  the  vxxters  of  Dimon  are  full  of 
Hood;  for  I  hang  over  IHmon  new  calamity,  over  the  escaped 
of  Moab  a  lion,  and  over  the  remnant  of  the  land,"  rr^n^  is 
the  superfluity  which  goes  beyond  the  immediate  need,  and 
n^i^s  (literally  a  laying  up,  depositio)  what  is  carefully  stored ; 
nfe^  (in  the  same  sense  as  Gen.  xii  5)  is,  as  the  borrowed 
passage  in  Jer.  xlviii  36  shows^  an  attributive  clause  (although 
the  accentuation  of  our  whole  ver.  7  starts  from  another  con- 
ception ;  see  Bashi) :  what  one  has  made,  acquired,  or  gained. 
All  these  things  they  carry  over  0^?3Jfj7  ^[?,  which  does  not 
mean  the  desert  brook  (Hitzig,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Knobel), 
as  the  plural  of  ns^,  desert,  is  ^^^IS ;  but  it  is  either  the 
Arab-brook  (LXX.  Saadia),  or  the  willow-brook,  torrens  scUicum 
(Vulg.).  The  last  meaning  is  more  suitable  in  itself;  and 
among  the  streams  flowing  to  the  south  of  the  Amon  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Moabitish  highlands  to  the  Dead  Sea 
there  is  actually  one  which  is  called  Wddi  Safsdf,  ie.  willow- 
brook  (as  also  we  have  the  ^?^y»  "willow");  it  is  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Seil  el-Kerek.  This  may  be  considered 
to  be  what  is  meant  here ;  but  Wetzstein,  on  the  contrary 
(on  Genesis,  pp.  567,  568),  identifies  the  Arab-stream  better 
with  the  Zered  0^)=  ^^i  el-Ahsd  (IF.  el-Hasd),  the 
boundary  river  on  the  south,  which  separates  Moab  and 
Edom,  and  which  in  its  eastern  course  bore  this  name.  On 
emerging  from  the  ravine  of  the  high  plateau,  in  the  'G&r — ^in 
which  the  3*jy  {popiUus  £uphratica,  see  on  chap.  xliv.  4), 
which  requires  a  very  hot  climate,  is  exclusively  at  home — 
it  there  has  got  the  name  D^niyn  hro.  Wading  through  this 
Arab-stream,  they  carry  their  possessions  across,  hurrying  to 
the  land  of  Edom ;  for  their  own  land>  in  its  whole  extent. 
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has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  and  within  it  the  cry  of 
lamentation  goes  from  Eglayim  on  the  south-west  of  Ar,  and 
therefore  not  far  from  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ezek. 
xlvil  10)  as  far  as  to  (*T?  to  be  supplied)  Beer-Elim  (Num. 
xxi.  16-18),  in  the  north-east  of  the  land  towards  the 
wilderness,  and  therefore — if  a  diagonal  is  drawn  through  it 
— from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Even  the  waters  df 
Dibon  (which  here,  in  order  to  make  it  assonant  with  cn,  is 
called  po^'l),  by  which  may  be  understood,  as  Hendewerk  does, 
the  Arnon  lying  less  than  an  hour's  walk  therefrom  (just  as 
by  'i?D  ^p,  in  Judg.  v.  19,  is  meant  the  Kishon),  are  full  of 
blood  (D"I  ^^?5?) ;  the  enemy  has  therefore  carried  devastation 
and  death  to  the  heart  of  the  country.  But  what  drives  them 
over  the  Arab-stream  is  not  merely  this ;  it  is  as  if  they  fore- 
boded that  what  has  hitherto  happened  is  not  yet  the  utmost 
and  last  Jehovah  suspends  n^?^  (as  in  Hos.  vi.  11)  over 
Dibon,  whose  waters  are  already  reddened  with  blood,  nteoli, 
a  something  more  coming,  i.e,  a  still  further  judgment  in 
punishment,  namely,  a  lion.  Moab's  measure  of  misfortune  is 
not  yet  full  After  the  northern  enemy  a  lion  will  come 
upon  those  who  have  escaped  by  flight,  and  those  who  have 
been  spared  at  home  (compare  on  the  expression,  chaps,  x.  20, 
xxxvii.  32).  Eeuss,  who  refers  the  prophecy  to  the  second 
subjection  of  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  under  Jeroboam  II., 
finds  it  consequently  *'  difficult  to  say  what  the  prophet  means 
by  the  lion.''  This  lion,  however,  is  no  other  than  the  basilisk 
in  the  prophecy  against  Philistia,  only  with  the  difference  that 
the  basilisk  is  a  definite  Davidic  king,  whereas  the  lion  is 
Judah  generally,  which  had,  according  to  Gen.  xlix.  9,  the  lion 

I  as  its  emblem. 

I 

Just  because  Judah,  with  its  sovereignty,  is  this  lion,  the 
summons  now  goes  forth  to  the  Moabites  who  fled  to  Edom, 
and  particularly,  as  it  appears,  as  far  as  P?D,  ie.  Petra  (  Wddi 
MUsd),  near  Mount  Hor,  in  Arabia  Petrea,  so  called  from  it ; 
and  they  are  summoned  to  turn,  seeking  protection,  to  Jeru- 
salem. Chap.  xvi.  1 :  "  Send  a  land  -  lard*8  tribute  of  larribs 
out  of  the  cliffs  desertwards  to  the  mountain  of  the  daughter  of 
JSion"  This  verse  is  like  a  long  trumpet  blast  The  prophecy 
against  Moab  takes  here  the  same  turn  as  in  chaps,  xiv.  32, 
xviil   7,  xix.  16   sqq.,  xxiii    18.     The  judgment  produces 
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slavish  fear,  which  then  becomes  refined  into  loving  attach- 
ment Submission  under  the  house  of  David  is  Moab's  only 
deliveranca  This  is  what  the  prophet,  weeping  with  those 
who  weep,  calls  out  to  them  to  their  hiding-corner,  where  they 
have  concealed  themselves  in  such  long  -  breathed,  hurried, 
and  urgent  words.  Usually  by  P^p  is  understood  the  Sdd  of 
Edom   (see  on  P?p  =  Petra,  Strabo,  xvi  4.   21);  a  citadel. 


I,  was  still  standing  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the   W.  MUsd 

of  the  Edomite  mountains  (i\jui\  ;  see  Noldeke  in  DMZ.  xxv. 

259,  260,  and  compare  Blau,  DMZ.  xxviL  324).  However, 
Wetzstein  (in  the  third  German  edition  of  this  commentary, 
p.  698)  is  right  in  saying  that  all  the  attempts  to  explain 
how  the  Moabites  come  to  be  sending  lambs  out  of  the  Petra 
of  Edom  are  unsatisfactory, — the  in^e^  necessarily  being  taken 
as  indicating  voluntary  obligation  for  the  future,  —  and  he 
understands  by  rfpo  the  ravines  of  the  l^V^  (Main)  which 
run  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  especially  that  of  the  Amon,  in 


c  / 


which  (now  called  J^^^»  the  rock  recess)  extensive  recesses  are 

formed  by  perpendicular  walls,  mostly  several  hundred  fathoms 
in  height  It  is  true  that  p^D  does  not  mean  ravine  or  cleft, 
but  rather,  in  distinction  from  *11^  (mass  of  rock),  the  rock 
as  deft ;  and  there  is  reason  for  following  Barth  ^  in  explaining 
it,  according  to  Jer.  xlviiL  28,  as:  from  the  rock  (the  rocky 
region)  where  you  have  concealed  yourselves.  The  tribute 
of  lambs  due  to  the  prince  of  the  country  is  briefly  called 
y^vrh^  *ip ;  this  tribute,  which  Mesha,  the  king  of  the  pastoral 
country  which  was  so  rich  in  flocks  (Num.  xxxil  4),  formerly 
sent  to  Samaria  (2  Kings  iil  4),  they  ought  now  to  send  to  Jeni- 
salem,  to  the  "  mountain  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  (as  in  chap. 
X.  32,  cf.  chap.  xviiL  7),  to  which  the  way  which  passes  through 
the  desert  lying  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  leads. 

The  counsel  does  not  fail  to  make  an  impression;  they 
embrace  it  eagerly.  Ver.  2 :  "And  there,  too,  arefamd,  like 
birds  fiuttering  aJxnU,  a  scared  nest,  the  daitghters  of  Moab  at 
the  fords  of  the  AmonP  3W5to  ntoa  are  like  rnw^  ntaa,  e,g,  in 
Ps.  xlviii.  1 2,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  the 
land  of  Moab.    They  are,  because  fleeing  from  their  country, 

1  BeitrUge  zur  ErUUrung  dei  Jaaia  (1885),  pp.  20-23. 
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already  themselves  like  wandering  birds  (Prov.  xxvii.  8) ;  but 
here,  as  'ij^^^^f?  .  .  .  ^^'})  indicates,  this  comparison  is  used  to 
depict  the  condition  into  which  the  advice  of  the  prophet 
throws  them.  Both  the  figure  (cf.  chap.  x.  14)  and  the 
expression  (cf.  chap,  xvil  2)  are  Isaianic.  It  is  a  state  of 
anxious  and  timid  irresoluteness,  resembling  the  fluttering  to 
and  fro  of  birds  that  have  been  driven  out  of  their  nest,  and 
that  wheel  anxiously  around  without  venturing  to  return  to 
the  old  dwelling  -  place.  Thus  do  the  daughters  of  Moab, 
coming  out  of  their  distant  and  near  hiding-places,  now 
show  themselves  at  the  fords  of  the  Arnon.  l^^'^K^  rrtiayp  we 
should  take  as  in  apposition  to  3KlD  nl^a  if  nn^yo  signified 
coastlands  (like  ^3^  in  chap.  viL  20),  and  not  invariably 
fords;  it  is  locative  in  meaning,  and  it  is  accentuated 
accordingly. 

There  —  away  at  the  point  where  their  land  formerly 
reached  before  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Israel,  on  its 
utmost  boundary,  in  the  direction  towards  Judah,  which  was 
seated  above  it — they  show  themselves ;  and  they  take  heart 
and  send  suppliant  petitions  over  to  Zion.  The  description 
is  ideal.  Vers.  3,  4a :  "  Bring  counsel,  give  decision,  maJce  thy 
shadow  like  night  in  the  midst  of  noon;  conceal  outcasts, 
discover  not  wanderers  !  Let  my  outcasts  tarry  in  thee  I  Modb 
— he  a  s/ielter  to  it  from  the  devastator,"  In  their  perplexity, 
supplicating  Zion  for  counsel,  and  submitting  the  decision  of 
their  fate  to  the  men  of  Judah  (so  according  to  the  Keri  ^), 
they  stand  most  fervently  bespeaking  Zion's  shelter  and 
protection  —  they  who  were  formerly  the  proud  Moabites, 
but  are  now  completely  humbled  before  Zion.  Their  anxiety 
after  the  dire  distress  of  war,  which  has  hardly  yet  been  com- 
pletely realized,  is  so  great,  that  in  the  sunshine  of  noon  they 
wish  to  be  encompassed  by  Zion's  protecting  shadow  as  by 
black  night,  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  not  be  able  to  see 
them.  To  the  anxious  urgency  of  their  supplicating  request, 
correspond  the  short  propositions  in  which  they  are  expressed 
(cC  xxxiiL  Sy,  nWa  (cf  W7B,  chap,  xxviii.  7)  is  the  decision 
of  a  judge  (^v?)i  the  figure  of  the  shadow  is  the  same  as  in 
chaps.  XXX.  2,  3,  xxxii.  2,  and  elsewhere ;  Tri^  is  the  same  as 

*  So  Eimcbi,  Ven.  1521,  and  Codd  :  n^^^D  ^l'*y  n>{j;  ^K^an. 
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in  cliap.  XXL  14 ;  Wi,  the  same  as  in  chap.  xi.  12;  "Vip  is 
the  same  as  in  chap,  xxxii  2  and  elsewhere;  ^'2'^^  is  the 
same  as  in  chap,  xxxiii.  1  ;  ^pa?  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  xxi. 
1 5, — it  is  all  word  for  word  Isaianic.  It  is  not  necessary  in 
ver.  4  to  read  ^n*|?  for  ^ijrtD  ^rn3,  and  still  less  is  ay  a  collec- 
tive ending,  as  in  chap.  xx.  4.  Nor  does  the  expression : 
"  My  outcasts  ...  of  Moab/'  belong  to  the  synicutia  ofncUa 
(cf.  chap,  xvil  6) ;  rather  is  such  a  mode  of  expression  here, 
where  the  speaker  is  speaking  of  himself,  utterly  impossible. 
We  keep  to  the  existing  interpnnction,  according  to  which 
^rns  {zakeph)  closes  the  first  clause  of  ver.  4a,  and  3k1d  (tebir, 
which  subordinates  itself  to  the  following  tiphcha,  and  with 
this  to  the  aihnaek),  not  used  as  a  vocative  (Nagelsbach),  but 
as  a  nominative,  opens  a  nominal  clause,  so  that  the  pro- 
position is  translated  as  above:  " Moab — be  a  shelter  to  it" 
(without  taking  w  =  \>), 

The  question  now  arises,  by  what  means  has  Zion  come  to 
awaken  such  trustful  respect  and  commanding  reverence  in 
Moab  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  given  in  vers.  4i,  5  :  "  For  tJu 
extortioner  has  an  end;  desokUion  has  disappeared;  treaders 
under  foot  are  away  from  the  land.  And  a  throne  is  established 
through  grace ;  and  there  sits  thereon  in  truth  in  the  tent  of 
David  one  who  judges,  and  who  is  zealous  for  right,  and  who  is 
skilled  in  righteou^sness."  The  imperial  power  which  pressed 
out  the  marrow  and  blood  (f?  in  the  form  of  )?,  a  pressor, 
like  TV  in  Prov.  xxx.  33,  pressure),  which  devastated  and 
trod  down  everything  (chap.  xxix.  20,  x.  6,  xxxiii.  1 ;  cf.  8), 
is  swept  away  from  the  land  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  and 
Jerusalem  has  not  fallen  under  it,  but  has  come  forth  more 
glorious  than  ever  out  of  her  oppressions  The  collective 
subject  is  here  preceded  by  ^,  as  in  Ps.  xi.  7,  Prov.  xxviii.  1, 
cf.  Job  viii  19,  where  the  plural  of  the  predicate  follows. 
And  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  has  not  faUen,  but 
by  divine  grace  is  anew  established  (!?^n,  as  in  Zech.  v.  11) ; 
there  sits  upon  it  no  longer  a  king  who  disgraces  it  and  en- 
dangers his  kingdom ;  but  the  tent  roof  of  the  fallen,  yet  now 
again  erected,  tabernacle  of  David  (Amos  ix.  11)  is  arched 
over  a  king  who  makes  truth  the  criterion  of  his  action,  while 
realizing  right  and  justice  by  his  government  "^^^Tp  designates 
one  who  masters  a  thing  externally  and  spiritually  with  ease. 
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It  is  therefore  the  Messianic  time  which  has  dawned  (accord- 
ing to  which  the  Targum  renders  the  passage ;  and  Cheyne, 
Driver,  and  G.  A.  Smith  agree  with  us  in  thus  explaining  it, 
while  Baudissin  historicizes  it) ;  for  r^pH?.  *Tpn  and  njrro  DBBto 
are  the  divine -human  insignia  of  this  time,  and  as  it  were 
its  kindred  genii.  And  who  could  fail  here  to  recall  chap, 
ix.  6  (cf.  chap.  xxxiiL  5,  6)  ?  If,  but  only  if,  Moab  submits 
to  the  king  on  the  re-established  throne  of  David,  will  it 
escape  the  judgment. 

But  if  Moab  does  this,  and  if  the  law  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  which  is  3^K^  "iKB^,  is  then  in  this  way  reflected  in 
Moab's  history,  ver.  6  cannot  possibly  be  an  answer  going 
from  Zion  to  Moab  (Seuss,  Baudissin,  and  others) ;  but  the 
prophecy  begins  here  a  new  stage,  starting  from  Moab's  sin, 
and  always  more  elegiacally  describing  Moab's  penal  fate. 
Ver.  6  :  "  Wt  have  heard  of  Moah*8  pride,  the  exceedingly  over- 
weening,  his  haughtiness,  and  his  pride,  and  his  indignation :  the 
untnUh  of  his  sayings!*  With  the  future  self-humiliation  of 
Moab,  which  will  be  the  fruit  of  its  i>enal  sufferings,  is  con- 
trasted its  previous  self- exaltation,  whose  fruit  these  penal 
sufferings  will  be.  ^{^^,  says  the  prophet,  including  himself 
along  with  his  people  (Cheyne).  Boastful  inflatedness  was 
hitherto  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Moab  in  relation 
to  that  people  (see  chap.  xxv.  11).  The  accumulated  words  of 
the  same  verbal  stem  (cf.  chap.  iiL  1)  are  intended  to  express 
how  very  haughty  (W  from  hki,  chap.  ii.  12,  the  nominal  form 
of  the  faults)  their  haughtiness,  and  how  entirely  possessed 
Moab  was  by  it  Jeremiah  in  chap.  xlviiL  29  retains  this 
paronomasia  as  strengthening  the  meaning  and  exhausting  the 
idea  (cf.  Prov.  viii.  13;  Job  xl.  10;  and  above,  on  chap. 
iiL  1).  Moab  bragged,  and  was  at  the  same  time  full  of  rage 
against  Israel,  to  which,  so  far  as  it  remained  conscious  of  the 
truth  of  Jehovah,  Moab's  pratings  0^?»  ^ro^i  *n?  ~  '^l?,  to 
think  out  something  strange  or  new  and  to  begin  it ;  cf. 
mentiri^mtnte  fingere)  must  appear  as  15"^,  as  not  right, 
and  contrary  to  the  relation  of  things.  The  adjective  or 
adverbial  p"K^  of  2  Kings  vii.  9  stands  here  substantively, 
like  13  in  Prov.  xL  19.  Such  expressions  of  sentiment  have 
been  heard  by  God's  people,  and,  as  Jeremiah  adds  in  chap, 
xlviii.  29,  30,  also  by  Israel's  God. 
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Therefore  is  the  delightful  -wine-land  monrnfuUy  laid 
waste.  Vers.  G— 8 :  "  Thtrtfort  wHl  Moab  wail  for  Mbab, 
everything  vnll  ivail :  far  the  grape-cakes  of  Kir  Hareseth  vrill 
ye  whine,  utterly  crushed.  For  the  fruit  -  fields  of  Heshbon 
have  faded  away,  the  vine  of  Sebma — lords  of  peoples  its  luMe 
grapes  smote  down,  they  reached  unto  Ja^zer,  twined  through  the 
desert ;  its  branches  spread  themselves  out  wide,  they  crossed  over 
the  sear  The  ^  in  ^KfDp  is  the  same  as  in  chap.  xv.  5,  and 
in  the  here  following  \?^^^.  Kir-Hariseth  (in  ver.  1 1  and 
in  Jeremiah  Kir-Hires;  cf.  2  Kings  iii.  25,  where  the  vocali- 
zation appears  to  be  erroneous,  fcnn  or  rifcnn  perhaps  referring 
to  glazed  tiles  or  stones  dressed  for  joining)  is  the  chief 
fortress  of  Moab,  which,  according  to  chap.  xv.  1,  is  destroyed, 

and  therefore  ^iT?^  appears  to  signify  foundations,  i,e,  ^j^^j^^ 

jjyaU^^  as  laid  bare  or  in  ruins,  like  rt^c^K  in  Jer.  1.  15,  and 
KJB^K  in  Ezra  iv.  12  and  elsewhere  (synonymous  with  ^rto  in 
chap.  Iviii.  12),  with  which  Kimchi  compares  it.  But  the 
word,  wherever  it  elsewhere  occurs,  means  a  kind  of  cake ; 
and  seeing  that  the  devastation  of  the  vineyards  of  Moab  is 
what  is  further  bewailed,  it  means  here^  as  in  Hos.  iii.  1, 
grape  -  cakes,  which  consisted  of  grapes  pressed  together 
into  the  fonu  of  a  cake  {DMZ,  iii.  366).  Such  cakes  may 
have  been  a  specially  abundant  article  of  the  trade  of  Kir. 
Jeremiah  has  altered  "^f^.  into  ^K  in  chap,  xlviii  31.  ^y*} 
is  to  be  understood  according  to  chap,  xxxviii  14,  lix.  11  (of 
the  cooing  of  the  dove) ;  ^^  is  to  be  taken  according  to  Deut 
xvi.  15.  On  the  construction  of  the  plural  form  rtont^,  com- 
pare Hab.  iii.  l7.  ^^T^»  assuming  that  it  is  connected  with 
PIP,  ^^)^  (chap.  V.  2),  means  the  beautiful  red  grapes  of  the 
noble  vine  which  is  named  from  them ;  for  it  is  a  colour 
word  (Zech.  i.  8).  The  clause  with  D^i  vJJ?  has  been  trans- 
lated by  us  with  the  same  amphibole  as  it  presents  in  the 
Hebrew ;  it  may  mean :  lords  of  peoples  or  nations,  domini 
gentium,  smote  down  its  vine -shoots,  namely,  those  of  the 
vine  of  'iMb  (with   gaya,   in   order   that   the    two    labials 

*  Tlio  woixl  ill  the  Bediiin  is  (jkA»w,  in  diminutive  iji*<ly^9  Su^s,  the 
name  of  the  well-known  port,  which  designates  it  as  having  risen  on  the 
foundations  of  old  harbour  structures  {DMZ,  x.xii.  175). 
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may  be  separated),  o?^  as  in  chap.  xli.  7 ;  or  its  vine-shoots 
smote  down,  t.e.  intoxicated,  the  lords  of  nations, — dominos 
gentium ;  xh\  being  used  as  in  the  undisputed  Isaianic  pro- 
phecy in  chap,  xxviii.  1.  As  the  prophet  launches  out  here 
on  the  excellence  of  the  wine  of  Moab,  it  is  rather  the  latter 
that  is  meant.  The  wine  of  Sibma  was  so  good  that  it  came 
to  the  table  of  monarchs,  and  so  strong  that  it  smote  down 
such  drinkers  as  were  accustomed  to  good  kinds  of  wine,  t.«. 
it  irresistibly  intoxicated  them.  This  Sibma  wine,  as  the 
prophet  says,  was  cultivated  far  and  wide  in  Moab :  north- 
wards unto  Jazer  (now  a  ruined  ^i{/Q,jj^^\  between  Bamoth 

:=Salt,  and  Heshbon,^  eastwards  into  the  desert,  and  south- 
wards over  DJ,  Le,  (as  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  23  and  2  Chron.  xx.  2)  over 
the  Dead  Sea,  which,  being  hyperbolical,  is  equivalent  to  till 
close  to  it  Jeremiah  determines  ^\  more  precisely  in  chap. 
xlviiL  32  as  'i.tjr  D),  by  which  the  hyperbole  disappears.  But 
what  sort  of  sea  is  the  sea  of  Jazer  ?  Probably  a  celebrated 
large  pool  like  the  pools  of  Heshbon,  a  pool  in  which  the 
water  of  the  Wddi  (Nahr)  Sir,  which  rose  close  by,  was 
gathered.  Seetzen  found  some  pools  still  existing  thera 
That  D^  is  also  used  of  large  artificial  basins  of  water,  is  shown 
by  the  D^  of  Solomon's  temple.  In  the  present  day  in  Dam- 
ascus the  marble  basins  of  flowing  water  in  the  halls  of  the 
houses  are  still  called  bahardt ;  and  in  like  manner  the  public 
reservoirs  in  all  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  are  fed  by 
an  ancient  network  of  aqueducts  from  the  Barada  river,  are 
also  thus  designated.^  The  expression  "la']©  ipn  is  also  a  bold 
one ;  it  probably  points  to  the  fact  that  there  were  trailing 
vines  which  did  not  require  staking,  but  crept  on  the  ground, 
and  thus  strayed  into  the  desert,  i,e.  which  extended  into  the 
pathless  wilderness  (^,  milcl,  to  favour  the  consonance  with 
W^,  cf.  the  milel  forms  ^^3  in  Ps.  xxxvii  27 ;  ^^9»  Job  xxiv.  1 ; 

*  The  Targums  render  ity^  by  ni3D  (laaoX  *-^-  Machaenis,  which  is 

• 

approved  by  Aug.  Parent  iu  his  monograph,  Macliaerous^  Paris  1868  (the 
fniit  of  a  journey  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea)  ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous 
view.    The  ancient  Machaei-os,  but  not  likewise  the  primeval  Ja'zer,  lay 

where  Seetzen  in  Jan.  1807  found  the  ruined  site  j%^<i  Makaur  (in  tlie 
Attarus  range  of  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  Zerka-Matn). 
«  Wetzstein,  "Der  Markt  in  Daiuaskus,"  in  DMZ.  1857,  p}).  476,  477. 
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^?  ^"^^,  Pb.  cxxxviL  7 ;  and  the  putting  forward  of  the  tone 
for  the  same  purpose  in  ^i^a,  chap,  xxviii.  7). 

The  natural  beauties  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  which 
has  fallen  to  a  people  are  gifts  out  of  the  riches  of  divine 
goodness,  remnants  of  the  paradisiacal  commencement  of  the 
history  of  man  and  types  of  its  paradisiacal  end,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  not  things  without  interest  to  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  is  it  unworthy  of  the 
prophet,  who  prophesies  the  renovation  and  perfecting  of 
nature  to  paradisiacal  beauty,  to  mourn  elegiacally  over 
such  devastations  as  those  of  the  wine -land  of  Moab  now 
present  before  his  mind  (cf.  xxxiL  12,  13).  Ver.  9 :  ^'/ 
"  Therefore  I  weep  with  Jazer'a  weeping  for  Sibina's  vines ; 
I  flood  thee  with  my  tears,  Hesltbon  and  Male,  thai  upon 
thy  frmt  harvest  and  upon  thy  vintage  Mdad  lias  failen^ 
This  is  a  tetrastich,  in  measure  and  movement  resembling 
a  Sapphic  strophe.  The  prophet  mingles  his  tears  with 
Jazer's  tears;  as  Jnzer  weeps  for  the  devastated  vines  of 
Sibma,  so  does  he  also  weep.  ^^K  is  transposed  out  of  ^3$ 
=  ^.']lf.  Heshbon  and  Elale  (see  on  this  name  DMZ,  xxv. 
560),  these  cities  lying  adjacent  to  each  other  with  luxuriant 
fields  niDip  (ver.  8),  and  which  are  now  destroyed  to  the 
j^round,  are  watered  by  the  prophet  with  tears,  because  that 
i^J^n  has  fallen  upon  tlie  fruit  harvest  and  wine  harvest  of 
both  the  sister  cities.  "i^TJ  is  elsewhere  used  for  the  wheat 
harvest,  but  it  is  here  preferred  to  the  more  exact  "I'va  for 
the  sake  of  the  alliteration  with  TP  (cf.  e,g.  iinOD  for  ino  in 
chap.  iv.  6).  It  is  apparent  from  the  figure  indicated  in  TJ^^ 
that  it  is  not  the  wheat  harvest  that  is  meant,  but  the  vin- 
tage, which  nearly  coincided  with  the  fruit  harvest,  which  is 

called  ri?,  as  in  chap,  xxviii  4.     '^^^  (from  '^^,  jjt,  to  crack, 

to  burst  forth,  after  the  form  H^?  and  also  by\!,  J^^i  cf.  ^b^*^, 

chap.  xiv.  12)  is  not  a  battle-cry,  like  the  Indo-Germanic 
u\a\d,  but  the  self-regulating  call  at  which  the  wine-pressers 
in  the  trough  raise  their  legs  and  let  them  fall  in  order  to 
squeeze  the  grapes  (ver.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30).  Sucli  a  hSdad 
has  fallen  upon  the  rich  plains  of  Heshbon-Elale,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  pressed  or  trodden  down  by  enemies, — 
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ITPI  lo  trn,  a  Tiidad  and  yet  no  JiSdad,  a3  Jeremiali  in  chap. 
xlviii.  33  reproduces  it  in  a  beautiful  oxymoron,  ie.  there  is 
no  merry  shout  (Luther's  Song)  of  proper  grape-treaders. 

The  prophet,  ix.  Isaiah,  to  whose  favourite  words  and 
favourite  figures  ^1?  belongs  as  the  name  of  a  place  and  the 
name  of  a  thing,  now  proceeds  further  in  his  description, 
and  is  plunged  still  deeper  into  mourning.  Vers.  10,  11  : 
"  And  joy  and  juMlaiion  is  taken  away  from  the  garden  land, 
and  in  the  vineyards  there  is  no  rejoicing,  no  glad  shouting  ; 
the  grape-treader  does  not  tread  otU  wine  in  the  troughs  ;  to  the 
hidad  I  put  an  end — therefore  my  bowels  sound  for  Moab  like 
a  harp,  and  my  interior  for  Kir-Heresr  Jehovah  says  ^^?f^, 
and  accordingly  the  words  :  therefore  my  bowels  sound  like  a 
harp  (or  as  Jeremiah  expresses  it  in  chap.  xlviiL  36,  like 
flutes),  might  also  appear  to  be  the  expression  of  the  feeling 
of  Jehovah.  Nor  do  the  Scriptures  actually  shrink  from 
attributing  D?yp,  viscera,  to  God,  as  e.g.  in  chap.  Ixiii.  1 5  and 
Jer.  xxxi.  20.  But  as  the  prophet  is  the  sympathizing 
subject  throughout  the  whole  prophecy,  it  is  appropriate  even 
on  the  ground  of  its  unity  to  take  the  words  here  also  as 
expressing  his  feelings.  As  the  baud  or  plectrum  moves  the 
strings  of  the  harp  so  that  they  vibrate  with  sound,  so  does 
the  terrible  thing  which  he  presents  Jehovah  as  saying  con- 
cerning Moab  move  the  strings  of  his  inward  parts,  so  that 
they  sound  in  tones  of  deep  pain.  By  the  entrails  are 
specially  meant  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys — the  noblest  organs 
of  the  psyche — which,  according  to  the  Biblical  idea,  are  the 
seat  of  the  tenderest  emotions,  as  it  were  the  sounding-board 
of  those  "  hidden  sounds  "  to  be  found  in  every  man.  God 
converses  with  the  prophet  iv  irveviiart  \  but  what  occurs 
there  takes  form  in  the  domain  of  the  soul,  in  individual 
impressions  in  which  the  bodily  organs  of  the  psychical  life 
sympathetically  participate.  Thus  does  the  prophet  in  the 
spirit  perceive  God's  purpose  concerning  Moab,  in  which  he 
neither  can  nor  would  alter  anything ;  but  his  soul  is  thrown 
by  it  into  the  restlessness  of  pain. 

The  ultimate  reason  of  this  restlessness  is  that  Moab  does 
not  know  the  living  God.  Ver.  12  :  "And  it  will  come  to  pass  ; 
lohen  Moab  appears,  wearies  himself  on  the  mountain  height 
and  enters  into  his  sanctuary  to  pray — he  will  obtain  nothing^ 
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nxVp  nx'13,  a  picturesque  assonance  such  as  Isaiah  delights 
inV  nVi?  (from  it  in  chap.  i.  12,  nSirh,  Talmud  mKi^5>)  is 
transferred  from  the  Israelitish  worship  (the  appearing 
before  God  in  His  temple,  Talmud  n*Ki,  jl^Kn,  after  the  form 
I^^Sn)  to  the  heathen  worship,  syntactically:  si  appanierit,  with  1 
before  the  apodosis.  It  will  go  with  the  Moabites  as  with 
the  priests  of  Baal  in  the  time  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii. 
26  sqq.).  Ewald  supplies  another  apodosis:  then  will  Moab 
give  up  his  Kemosh  and  be  converted  to  Jehovah.  This 
thought  would  not  be  impossible  before  Jeremiah  (Baudissin), 
but  it  remains  unexpressed,  and  to  interweave  it  (Cheyne)  is 
unnecessary  and  unjustified. 

The  Massa  is  now  at  an  end,  and  there  follows  an  epilogue, 
which  in  conformity  with  the  horizon  of  the  history  as  moved 
forward  assigns  the  term  of  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  not 
now  prophesied  for  the  first  time.  Vers.  13,  14  :  "  This  is 
the  utterance  which  Jeliovah  uttered  concerning  Moab  long  ago. 
And  now  Jehovah  speaks  thus :  In  three  years,  as  the  years  of 
a  hired  labourer,  then  is  the  glory  of  Moab  dishonoured,  together 
with  all  the  multitude  of  the  great,  and  a  remnant  miserably 
smxill,  not  great  at  all !  "  The  determination  of  the  time  is 
the  same  as  in  chap.  xx.  3.  Of  the  working  time  the  hiring 
master  remits  nothing,  and  the  hired  labourer  adds  nothing 
to  it.  The  statement  of  time  is  therefore  to  be  taken  exactly 
as  three  years  and  not  longer,  rather  somewhat  short  of  it  than 
over  it.  Then  will  the  old  word  of  God  concerning  Moab  be 
fulfilled.  Only  a  remnant,  a  petty  one,  will  remain  (syntac- 
tically, as  we  have  punctuated  it,  an  exclamative  clause) ;  for 
all  the  history  of  the  peoples  is  the  shadow  of  the  history  of 
Israel. 

The  Massa,  in  chaps,  xv.  1-xvi.  12,  is  therefore  a  word 
that  had  gone  forth  from  God  before,  TKO.  This  statement  is 
capable  of  being  taken  in  three  difierent  senses.  (1)  Isaiah 
may  mean  that  older  prophecies  already  announced  the  same 
tiling  in  reference  to  Moab.  But  which  ?  The  answer  to 
this  may  be  derived  from  Jeremiah's  prophecy  concerning 
Moab  in  chap,  xlviii.  Jeremiah  there  reproduces  the  KbD 
3K1D  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  but  interweaves  with  it  remini- 
scences (a)  from  the  Mashal  concerning  Moab  in  Num.  xxi. 
27-30 ;  (6)  from  Balaam's  prophecy  concerning  Moab  in 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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Num.  xxiv.  17  ;  (c)  from  Amos*s  prophecy  concerning  Moab 
in  Amos  ii.  1-3  (see  Caspar!  in  Luth,  Zeitschrift,  1843). 
Isaiah  might  mean  these  older  words  of  prophecy,  as  Haver- 
nick,  Drechsler,  and  others  hold.  This,  however,  is  very 
improbable,  as  there  is  no  echo  of  these  older  pieces  found  in 
the  Massa,  which  would  be  expected  if  Isaiah  had  them  in 
mind.  (2)  Isaiah  may  mean  that  chap.  xv.  1  sqq.  is  the  pro- 
phecy of  an  older  prophet  which  he  only  brings  to  remem- 
brance in  order  to  combine  with  it  the  term  of  its  fulfilment 
as  revealed  to  him.  This  is  the  view  which  prevails  at 
present  Hitzig,  in  a  special  treatise  on  the  subject  (1831) 
and  in  his  commentary,  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  probable 
on  the  ground  of  2  Kings  xiv.  25  that  Jonah  was  the  author 
of  the  oracle  which  is  here  taken  up  again  by  Isaiah. 
Knol)el,  Maurer,  G.  Baur,  and  Thenius  agree  with  Hitzig  ; 
de  Wette,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Eeuss,  and  Kuenen  regard  it  at 
least  as  borrowed  from  an  older  prophet  by  Isaiah  from  the 
terms  of  his  postscript ;  and  Cheyne  assigns  the  author  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  think  of  Jonah  as  the  author.  Jonah  belongs  to  the 
prophets  of  the  type  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  in  whom  the 
eloquence  of  prophetic  address  still  falls  entirely  behind  the 
energy  of  the  prophetic  act.  His  prophecy  of  the  bringing 
back  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  its  ancient  extent,  fulfilled 
by  the  victories  of  Jeroboam  II.,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
so  picturesque  and  so  highly  poetic  as  the  3 WD  KC'D  is,  which 
would  only  be  a  part  of  that  prophecy.  And,  moreover,  that 
Jonah  went  into  the  sulks  about  the  sparing  of  Nineveh,  also 
accords  badly  with  the  elegiac  softness  of  this  prophecy  and 
its  flood  of  tears.  Nor  is  it  anywhere  indicated  that  the 
conquerors  to  whom  Moab  succumbs  are  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel ;  and  the  hypothesis  completely  breaks  down  upon  the 
call  addressed  to  Moab  to  send  tribute  to  Jerusalem.  My 
young  friend  Oscar  Vallette,  who  died  in  Paris  on  the  iTtli 
April  1883,  after  a  richly  blessed  activity  in  the  ministry, 
in  a  Thlse  of  the  year  1864,  ably  brought  together  the 
reasons  against  this  view.  But  the  fact  that  the  oracle  must 
be  derived  from  some  other  older  prophet  is  an  inference 
from  grounds  which  are  worthy  of  consideration,  but  are  not 
suthcient  to  establish  it.     It  is   acknowledged  that  not  only 
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the  epilogue  but  also  chap.  xvi.  5b,  6  included  in  the  Massa, 
are  thorouglily  Isaiania  If  the  view  of  Cheyne  is  not 
adopted,  v^^ho  regards  chap.  xvi.  5b,  6  as  an  expansion  of  the 
older  original  Massa  by  Isaiah,  then  there  undoubtedly 
predominates  in  the  rest  of  it  expressions  v^hich  are  not 
discoverable  elsewhere  in  Isaiah ;  yet  they  are  not  on  that 
account  un-Isaiania     The  expressions  which  are  not  found 

elsewhere  in  Isaiah  are  ^^^  ^^gj?,  ^T?»  ^)^]>  ^,  ^%  ^'\f9,  rP, 
niDDij,  iTji^a  (provision,  possession).  There  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  circular  movement  of  the  discourse  in  the 
relation  of  reason  and  consequence  carried  out,  as  it  is,  to  such 
length,  and  in  the  monotonous  combination  of  clauses  by  ^3 
and  ]ji'hv  (pb),  of  which  the  former  is  repeated  twice  in  chap. 
XV.  1,  thrice  in  chap.  xv.  8,  9,  and  even  four  times  in 
succession  in  chap.  xv.  5,  6.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  Isaianic 
prophecy  which  does  not  contain  expressions  exclusively  used 
in  it  by  the  prophet ;  and  as  regards  the  conjunctions  ^3  and 
;3"7V  (|3p),  Isaiah  accumulates  them  also  elsewhere,  but  here 
it  is  done  even  till  it  becomes  monotonous  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  elegiac  mood  which  prevails  throughout. 
And  is  not  chap.  xv.  Gb  in  form  just  like  chap.  xvi.  46  ? 
And  if  it  is  true  that  in  Isaiah  there  is  not  found  elsewhere  a 
prophecy  which  is  elegiac  through  and  through,  yet  is  not 
chap.  xxii.  4  an  approach  to  the  kina  ?  The  third  possible 
view  will  therefore  be  the  real  one.  (3)  Isaiah  intends  to 
say  that  the  fate  of  Moab  just  proclaimed  was  already  long 
since  revealed  to  himself,  but  now  in  addition  to  this  it  was 
revealed  that  it  will  be  realized  in  exactly  three  years.  TKO 
does  not  necessarily  point  to  a  time  before  Isaiah  (compai^e 
chap.  xliv.  8,  xlviii  3,  5,  7,  with  2  Sam.  xv.  34).  If  we 
assume  that  what  Isaiah  prophesies  down  to  chap.  xvi.  12 
was  already  revealed  to  him  in  the  death-year  of  Ahaz  (at  all 
events  after  Tiglath-pileser's  invasion  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  in  consequence  of  which,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  inscriptions,  the  king  of  Moab  became  a  tributary  vassal), 
and  that  the  epilogue  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  third  or  the 
tenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  in  either  case  the  interval  is  long 
enough  for  the  TKD.  We  indeed  do  not  know  anything  certain 
about  the  time  at  which  the  three  years  up  to  the  fulfilment 
commences.     The  question  whether  Shalmanassar,  or  Sargon, 
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or  Sennacherib  is  to  be  thought  of  as  the  king  who  treated 
the  Moabites  so  hardly,  cannot  be  answered.  In  Herodotus 
(ii.  141),  Sennacherib  is  called  fiaaiXeif^  ^Apa^iayv  re  koI 
' Acravpitop,  Moab  might  be  included  in  the  Arabians 
('ApafiUov).  In  any  case  there  remained  of  Isaiah's  prophecy, 
when  it  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  Assyrian  time,  a  further 
part  or  surplus  whose  fulfilment,  according  to  Jer.  xlviii, 
was  reserved  for  the  Chaldeans. 


The  Oracle  concerning  Damascus  and  Israel, 

CuAP.  XVII. 

From  Philistia,  the  neighbouring  people  on  the  west,  and 
Moab,  the  neighbouring  people  on  the  east,  the  prophecy 
now  proceeds  northwards  to  the  people  of  the  Damascene- 
Syria.  The  curse  pronounced  upon  it  falls  also  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  because  it  has  allied  itself  with  the 
heathen  Damascus  against  their  brethren  in  the  south  and 
the  Davidic  kingdom,  and  by  this  unnatural  alliance  with 
a  "^J  has  itself  become  a  "^J.  From  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
to  which  the  ntOD  KbD  belongs,  according  to  its  epilogue 
at  least,  we  are  here  carried  back  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz, 
and  indeed  back  far  beyond  the  death-year  of  Ahaz  (chap, 
xiv.  28)  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and 
Ahaz,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  league  which  aimed 
at  Judah's  destruction,  by  which  revenge  was  taken  for  the 
similar  league  of  Asa  with  Benhadad  against  Israel  (1  Kings 
XV.  9).  When  Isaiah  incorporated  this  oracle  in  his  collection, 
its  threats  against  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Israel  had 
long  been  fulfilled.  Assyria  had  punished  both  of  them,  and 
Assyria  had  also  been  punished,  as  the  fourth  strophe  of  the 
oracle  sets  forth.  The  oracle  therefore  stands  here  on  account 
of  its  universal  contents,  which  are  instructive  for  all  time. 

The  first  strophe.  Vers.  1—3 :  "  Bcliold,  Damascus  must 
away  out  of  the  number  of  cities,  and  becomes  a  Jieap  of  fallen 
ruins.  Forsaken  are  the  cities  of  Aroer ;  to  flocks  they  are  given 
vp,  which  lie  down  there  without  any  one  scaHng  tliem  away. 
And  dbolislied  is  fortress  from  Ephraim^  and  kingdom  from, 
Damascus :  and  to  those  left  of  Aram  it  happens  as  to  the  glory 
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of  tJie  sons  of  Israel,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts'* ^  *^}J},  with  tlie 
following  participle,  points,  as  it  does  everywhere  else,  to 
what  is  just  about  to  happen.  Damascus  is  removed  "^^^^ 
(=Tp  '^^^JlPi  cf.  1  Kings  XV.  13),  out  of  the  sphere  of  existence 
as  a  city.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  nbep  ''inp,  a  heap  of  fallen 
ruins.  The  word -form  ^V?  (=  Tt):S0y  maawi),  of  which  no 
instance  elsewhere  occurs,  is  deleted  by  de  Legarde  as  "  ditto- 
graphy;"  but  the  striving  after  word-painting  in  tones 
produces  strange  forms,  and  so  here  ^^  appears  as  if  it  would 
be  an  echo  to  "^^J^,  of  which  it  is  an  apocope:  Damascus 
becomes  the  fragment  of  a  city.  The  same  thing  happens  to 
Israel,  which  has  made  itself  an  appanage  of  Damascus.  The 
cities  of  Aroer  {gen.  appos.  Ges.  §  114.  3)  represent  the 
land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  in  which  the  judgment  on 
Israel,  executed  by  Tiglath-pileser,  began.  There  were,  in  fact, 
two  Aroers :  an  old  Amorite  Aroer,  which  fell  to  the  tribe  of 
Eeuben,  situated  on  the  Arnon  (Deut  iL  36,  iii  12,  and  else- 
where) ;  and  an  old  Ammonite  Aroer,  which  fell  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad — Aroer  before  Sabba  (Rabbath  Ammon,  Josh.  xiii.  25). 

The  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  former  is^l^,  'Ardir,  on  the  high 

northern  bank  of  the  Muyih ;  the  situation  of  the  latter  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  with  certainty  (see-  Keil  on  Josh, 
xiii.  25).  The  "cities  of  Aroer"  are  these  two  Aroers  along 
with  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan  like  them,  just  as  the 
"  Orions  "  in  chap.  xiii.  1 0  are  Orion  and  stars  like  it  We 
again  find  here  in  ^}t9.  ^Jf  a  significant  play  of  sound :  the 
name  of  Aroer  is  ominous.  It  will  happen  to  the  cities  of  its 
circuit  as  its  name  indicates ;  "ijpip  signifies  to  lay  bare,  to 
tear  down  (Jer.  IL  58),  and  ypy  0"!^?)  signifies  being  in  a 

stark-naked  state,  in  desolation  and  solitude  (/^>  janiperas, 

and  as  its  plur.  fractus,  ijmy,  the  name  of  the  place  may  be 
explained  as  "juniper  bushes,"  as  is  done  by  de  Lagarde).  Job 
xi.  19  (cf.  Zeph.  iii.  13)  is  the  original  passage  on  which 
chap.  xvii.  26  /3  is  founded.      After  ver.   1   has  threatened 

*  Before  ver.  3  there  is  found  in  the  Codd.  the  remark :  D^S^a^n  ^n 
D^jTiDDa,  also  BihL  rabbin,:  D^K^33n  ^Vfl.  The  Masora  reckons  from 
Joshua  to  Isa.  xvii.  3  the  number  of  verses  to  be  4647,  the  half  of  the 
9204  verses  of  all  the  Nebiim. 


-f 
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Damascus  in  particular,  and  ver.  2  lias  threatened  Israel  in 
particular,  ver.  3  takes  them  both  together.  Ephraim  loses 
the  strong  cities  which  served  it  as  protecting  walls,  and 
Damascus  loses  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  Those  of  Aram  who 
remain  and  who  do  not  fall  in  the  war,  become  like  the  proud 
citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel — they  are  dragged  away 
captive.  All  this  was  fulfilled  by  Tiglath  -  pileser.  The 
accentuation  draws  D^t?  "^^P  to  the  first  half  of  the  verse ;  but 
the  meaning  remains  the  same,  as  the  subject  to  ^^n|;  is  in  any 
case  the  Aramaeans. 

Second  strophe.  Vers.  4-8  :  "  And  it  comes  to  pass  in  that 
day,  tJien  the  glory  of  Jacob  wastes  away,  and  the  fat  of  his 
fltsh  becomes  lean ;  and  it  will  be  as  when  a  reaper  grasps  the 
stalks  of  com,  and  his  arm  mows  off  the  ears ;  and  it  vrill  be  as 
with  one  who  gathers  ears  in  the  valley  of  Bephaim.  Yet  a 
gleaning  remains  thereof  as  at  the  olive  beating:  ttw,  three 
beiTies  above  at  the  top  ;  four,  five  in  its,  the  fruit  tree*s,  branches, 
saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.  In  that  day  man  will  glance 
up  to  his  Creator,  and  his  eyes  will  look  to  tJie  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  And  he  will  not  glance  round  to  the  altars,  the  pro- 
duct of  his  Jiands,  and  what  his  fingers  have  made  he  will  not 
regard,  neither  tlie  Astartes  nor  the  Sun-gods"  This  strophe 
does  not  speak  of  Damascus,  but  only  of  Israel,  and,  moreover, 
of  all  Israel,  the  range  of  vision  widening  out  from  Israel  in 
the  narrower  sense  to  this  total  view.  It  will  diminish  to  a 
small  remnant,  but  this  will  return.  2^'^  i^y  is  thus  the  law 
of  the  history  of  Israel,  which  is  here  applied  first  on  its 
threatening  side,  and  then  on  its  promising  side.  The 
reputation  and  prosperity  to  which  the  two  kingdoms  were 
raised  by  Jeroboam  II.  and  Uzziah  will  pass  away.  Israel  is 
ripe  for  judgment,  like  a  field  of  corn  in  the  ear  for  the 
harvest ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  as  when  a  reaper  grasps  the 
upright  stalks  and  cuts  off  the  ears.  "^^Vi?  is  not  used  ellipti- 
cally  for  "^^5  ^^  (Gesenius),  nor  is  it  a  determination  of  time 
(Luzzatto,  Nagelsbach),  nor  the  accusative  of  the  object 
(Knobel),  but  an  intensive  active  noun  in  the  sense  of  a 

reaper,  formed  like  «^?J,  ^y?,  PI?  (otherwise  "^yl^,  Arab.  JLs5 

from  J^  =  nvp).     The  figure  here  indicated  is  expanded  in 
John  iv.  and  Eev.  xiv.     There  will  hardly  any  one  escape 
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the  judgment,  just  as  in  the  wide  plain  of  Eephaim,  covered 
with  precious  wheat  fields,  sloping  down  from  Jerusalem 
towards  the  south  -  west  to  Bethlehem,  the  reapers  scarcely 
leave  an  ear  lying  here  or  there.  Nevertheless  a  gleaning  is 
left  over  of  Israel  (ia,  i.e,  ^l^r,  ver.  4,  chap.  x.  22);  just  as 
when  the  branches  of  the  olive  tree,  which  have  been  already 
plucked  by  the  hand,  are  again  further  shaken  with  a  stick 
(51i5b3,  like  a  shaking  off  =  just  as  with  .  .  .  Gea  §  118.  3 
Eem.),  there  still  remain  a  few  berries  hanging  on  the  highest 
branch  (two,  three,  cf.  2  Kings  ix.  32),  or  hidden  under 
the  foliage  of  the  branches.  *'  Its,  the  fruit-tree's,  branches  " 
(n^Dyp,  not  n^eyo)  is  an  elegant  expression,  as  e.g,  Prov.  xiL  4, 
xiv.  13;  the  drawing  over  of  the  n  to  the  second  word  is 
natural  in  both  passages,  but  the  same  mode  of  expression  is 
also  found  where  this  removal  is  impracticable,  as  in  2  Sam. 
xxiL  33  ;  Ps.  Ixxi.  7  (see  comm.  on  the  passage);  cf.  chap, 
xvi.  4a.  This  small  remnant  will  turn  with  undiverted  look 
to  the  living  God,  as  is  becoming  in  man  as  such  (Q*]??),  and 
not  consider  the  idols  worth  a  look,  least  of  all  a  devout  look : 
neither  the  D^3on  nor  the  DnK^,  the  two  1  being  correlative. 
D^:on  are  here  images  of  the  sun -god,  ppi  hV2,  well  known 
from  the  Phoenician  monuments  (see  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4),^ 
as  in  Himyaritic  inbDir*,  his  sun  is  used  for  his  sun- 
sanctuary  ;  and  so  D^?i|  (for  which  we  find  more  rarely 
nhtTK)  niay  be  images  of  the  *^1^,  and  this  may  be  a  name  of 
Astarte  ;  a  view  supported  by  2  Kings  xxiiL  4,  "  Baal,  Ashera, 
and  the  whole  host  of  heaven,"  and  1  Kings  xv.  13,  nv^DD 
•^IV!*^^.  rnc^  has  now  actually  been  shown  to  be  a  name  of 
Astarte  in  the  form  AlrcUu?  The  name  signifies  the  blessed, 
the  saving  (salvation-bringing),  holy  one.  Of  the  same  root  are 
the  Assyrian  plurals  aSrS  (from  aim)  and  aSrdti  (from  asirtu), 
which  mean  places  of  grace  (temples).*  The  proper  name  of 
the  goddess  is  liidr,  or  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  irj.^^, 

^  Sanchnniathon  professes  to  have  drawn  liis  information  from  dxoK^v^m 
*AufAovvi»p  ypafAfAUT9L,  'AufAovpfet  are  pillars  or  temples  of  the  {on  ?y3« 
The  Gr,  Venetus  translates  D^JDn,  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  with  reference  to  dK»fA»e 
^sX/o;,  ingeniously  by  the  similar  sounding  dKifAumg. 

*  By  the  Phoenicio- Assyrian  Abd-Athera-tMe  of  Tell-el-Amama,  see 
Schrader  in  the  Zeiischrift  fiir  Atsyriologie^  Bd.  iii.  363,  364. 

'  See  on  this,  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  in  his  Excursus  on  the  name  of 
Tiglath-pilcser,  in  Baer's  edition  of  the  Liber  C%ronicanim,  1888. 
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lUdrtu}  one^K  (nhc'«)  is  the  name  applied  to  her  con- 
secrated places,  particularly  pleasure  groves  (bosqtuts)  or  trees 
(Deut.  xvL  21  ;  cf.  the  verbs  jn^,  rro,  B^no,  used  of  removing 
them) ;  but  here  probably  her  statues  or  images  (2  Kings 
xxL  7 ;  compare  the  ^??^o  in  1  Kings  xv.  1 3,  which 
is  meant  to  apply  to  an  obscene  representation).  For  these 
images  of  the  sun-god  and  of  the  goddess  of  the  moon  or 
morning  star  the  remnant  of  Israel  purified  by  the  furnace  of 
judgment  has  no  longer  an  eye.  Their  look  is  exclusively 
directed  to  the  one  true  God  of  mankind.  The  promise, 
which  begins  to  dawn  at  the  close  of  the  second  strophe,  is 
now  again  swallowed  up  in  the  third  strophe,  only  to  break 
forth  again  in  the  fourth  with  double  and  triple  intensity. 

Third  strophe.  Vers.  9—11  :  "In  that  day  wiU  his  forti- 
fied cities  he  like  the  trains  of  the  forest  and  of  the  mountain- 
top,  which  they  evacuated  before  the  sons  of  Israel :  and  there 
arises  a  vjaste.  For  thou  least  forgotten  tlie  God  of  thy  salvation, 
and  of  the  rock  of  thy  fortress  thou  hast  not  thought,  therefore 
didst  thou  plant  pleasant  plantations,  and  didst  set  them  with 
strange  vine  slips.  In  the  day  that  tlwu  plantedst,  thou  didst 
draw  a  hedge,  and  vrith  the  morning  dawn  thou  hroughtest  thy 
seed  to  the  blossom, — a  harvest  heap  in  the  day  of  deep  v:ounds 
and  deadly  pain"  What  was  said  in  ver.  3,  that  the  fortress 
of  Ephraim  is  abolished,  is  repeated  in  ver.  9  in  a  more  de- 
scriptive way.  To  the  strongly  fortified  cities  of  Ephraim  it 
happens  as  to  the  old  Canaanite  forts  which  were  still  visible 
in  their  antiquated  remains  in  the  depths  of  woods  or  on  the 
heights  of  mountains.  The  word  "?^^P.,  which  was  not  under- 
stood by  the  old  interpreters,  means,  as  in  chap.  vL  12, 
desolate  places  that  have  become  ruined.  Instead  of  ^nn 
n^DKrn,  the  LXX.  read  noxm  '•inn  (which  is  approved  by 
de  Lagarde),  but  in  the  translation  they  transpose  the  two 
names  thus,  ol  ^Afioppatot  Kal  oi  EvaloL  "^"P?!?  undoubtedly 
means  elsewhere  the  top  of  a  tree,  which  is  not  suitable  here ; 
but  as  in  this  sense  it  goes  back  to  "^o?*  extol lere  effcrre  (see 
on  Ps.  xciv.  4),  the   Hiphil  of  which  in  the  Mishna  (Sota 

'  Schlottinann,  in  DMZ,  xxiv.  668  eqq.,  derives  the  name,  starting 
from  the  Deuteronomic  |«vn  nnnc»y,  Deut  vii.  13  et  al.y  from  ntj»y, 
to  connect,  to  beget.  Fried.  Delitzsch  also  regards  litdrtH  as  a  triUterate 
with  inserted  n  {Assyr,  Gramm.  §  65,  No.  40). 
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ix.  14)  means  "to  top  "  (n^CK^  npiM,  the  dearness  will  reach 
its  highest  degree),  it  may  also  mean  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
as  the  contrast  to  the  base  of  a  mountain  (Job  xxviiL  9),  and 
therefore  the  summit  of  the  mountain.^  The  name  of  the 
people,  ^tojfU  (signifying  those  who  dwell  high  up  in  the 
mountains),  proves  the  possibility  that  the  prophet  had  this 
name  in  his  mind,  and  w*as  determined  by  it  in  his  choice  of 
the  word.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  ^3?^  for  ^^ ;  the  sub- 
ject of  ^3|!){  is  evident  of  itself.  It  is  only  ruins  in  woods  and 
mountains  that  are  mentioned,  because  other  places  lying  on 
the  lines  of  intercourse  merely  changed  inhabitants  when  the 
Israelites  took  possession  of  their  country.  The  reason  that 
the  same  fate  is  to  overtake  Ephraim's  strong  forts  as  fell  on 
those  of  the  Amorites  then  lying  in  ruins,  was  because,  as  is 
said  in  ver.  10,  Ephraim  had  turned  away  from  his  true  rock- 
fast  fortress,  his  stronghold  of  Jehovah.  It  is  a  consequence 
of  this  estrangement  from  God  that  Ephraim  planted  ^j^3 
^^?P?J  Oy?^,  with  Dag.  coinpensativum,  and  not  the  ambiguous 

^ypn),  plantations  of  lovely  kind  of  things  =  lovely  plantations 

(as  in  Sur.  56.  90,  genndtu  naimin,  see  on  Ps.  IxxviiL  49), 
i.e.  they  made  for  themselves  all  kinds  of  sensuous  cults  in 
conformity  with  their  heathen  inclination.  Perhaps  D^:Dy^ 
points  to  a  particular  cult,  such  as  that  of  Adonis.'  And 
further,  it  is  a  consequence  of  this  estrangement  from  God 
that  Ephraim  planted  these  garden  grounds  (to  which  the 
sufifix  ennu  belongs)  with  strange  vines ;  or  since  n^bT 
signifies  the  setter  of  the  vine,  he  has  set  it  with  them,  that 
is  to  say,  by  concluding  an  alliance  with  a  "^J,  the  king  of 
Damascus.  On  the  very  day  of  the  planting  Ephraim  care- 
fuUy  fenced  it  in  (this  is  what  the  PUpd  ifc'^b  from  :^b  =  ^D 
signifies,  not :  to  bring  up,  as  i^tr  =  wr,  wp,  cannot  be  estab- 
lished) ;  that  is  to  say,  he  insured  the  continuance  of  those 
sensuous  cults  in  the  manner  of  a  State  -  religion  with  the 
prudence  of  a  Jeroboam  (see  Amos  vii.  13),  and  what  had 
been  sown  was  already  brought  into  blossom  in  the  morning. 


/  '1 


^  Cognate  is  ij^\  which  means  a  heap  of  stone,  a  way-mark  (sign- 
post), and  also  a  hill. 

'  De  Lagarde,  with  whom  Cheyne  agrees,  combines  \c^^  as  an  Adonis- 
name  (cf.  Ewald,  §  2d7a)  with  the  name  of  the  Anemone. 
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The  foreign  slip  has  shot  up  lik3  a  hothouse  plant,  t.e.  the 
alliance  has  rapidly  become  a  happy  agreement,  and  has  also 
already  shot  forth  a  blossom  which  is  the  common  plan 
directed  against  Judah.  But  this  planting,  which  has  been 
so  flattering  and  so  full  of  promise  for  Ephraim,  and  which 
flourished  rapidly  and  seemingly  so  happily,  is  a  harvest  heap 
for  the  day  of  judgment.  The  modem  expositors  almost  all 
take  ^?. .  (for  which  LXX.  have  ny,  and  Syr.  io  =  yoke), 
according  to  the  Targum  and  Jer.,  as  the  3rd  person,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  rip :  the  harvest  flees ;  but  the  3rd  pers.  of 
n^3  must  be  ^J,  like  the  part,  in  Gen.  iv.  12  ;  whereas  the 
meaning  cumulus,  which  it  has  elsewhere  as  a  substantive,  is 
quite  appropriate,  and  the  statement  of  the  prophet  is  like 
that  of  the  apostle  in  Eom.  ii.  5.  The  day  of  the  judgment 
is  called  day  of  rym  (nbn?),  in  no  case  =  i^n3,  river,  stream 
(Luzzatto :  in  giomo  di  fiumana\  as  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  4,  the 
accent  being  on  the  last  syllable  is  opposed  to  this ;  nor  is  it 
on  the  day  of  the  possession  (Rosenmiiller,  Meier,  Drechsler, 
and  others,  following  LXX.  and  Jer.),  which,  as  expressing 
nothing  of  itself,  would  require  more  precise  definition  ;  but  it 
is  the  feminine  of  npn?,  and  written  shortly  for  n^m  nap  in 
Jer.  xiv.  17,  x.  19,  Nah.  iii  19,  inasmuch  as  it  inflicts 
grievous  and  deadly  wounds.  On  this  day  Ephraim's  planta- 
tion becomes  manifest  as  a  harvest  heap.  What  he  has 
heaped  up  is  in  that  day  brought  home  (cf.  "»^Vi5,  a  harvest  of 
punishment,  Hos.  vi.  11  ;  Jer.  li.  33),  and  the  hope  set  upon 
this  plantation  is  changed  into  K'OS  3X3,  a  despairing,  in- 
curable heart-sorrow  (Jer.  xxx.  15).  The  organic  connection  of 
what  now  follows  in  vers.  12-14  with  the  oracle  concerning 
Damascus- Israel  has  been  either  entirely  misunderstood  on 
the  one  hand  or  not  properly  appreciated  on  the  other.  The 
relation  is  this :  As  the  prophet  sets  before  himself  how 
Ephraim's  sin  is  punished  by  Assyria,  and  how  the  latter 
sweeps  over  the  Holy  Land,  the  promise  which  appears  in 
the  second  strophe  now  breaks  fully  through :  the  world- 
power  is  Jehovah's  instrument  of  punishment,  but  not  for 
ever. 

Fourth  strophe.     Vers.   12—14:  *' Woe  to  the  roaring   of 
many  peoples ;    like  roaring  of  seas    they  roar,  and    to    the 
rumbling  of  nations  like  the  rumbling  of  mighty  waters  they 
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runihle.  Nations  like  the  rumlling  of  many  waters  they  ntmhle 
and  He  threatens  it — then  it  flies  far  away,  and  is  chased  like 
chaff  of  mountains  lefore  the  wind,  and  like  straw  haulms 
before  the  whirlwind.  At  eventide — behold,  there  is  consterna- 
tion ;  even  before  morning  dawn  it  is  annihilated — this  is  the 
portion  of  our  plunderers  and  the  lot  of  our  robbers"  It  is  the 
annihilation  of  Assyria  which  the  prophet  prophesies  here,  as 
in  chaps,  xiv.  24—27,  xxix.  5-8,  and  elsewhere ;  but  not  of 
Assyria  as  Assyria,  but  of  Assyria  as  the  empire,  which 
embraces  a  multitude  of  peoples  (chaps,  xxii  6,  viii.  9,  10, 
xiv.  26,  xxix.  7,  8)  under  one  will  for  a  common  combating 
of  the  Church  of  God.  The  relation  of  this  fourth  strophe  to 
the  third  is  entirely  like  the  relation  of  chap.  viiL  9,  10  to 
chap.  viii.  6—8.  The  exclamation  of  woe,  in,  is,  as  in  chap. 
X.  1,  an  expression  of  the  pain  of  wrath,  which  is  then 
followed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  judgment  of  wrath.  The 
description  of  the  billow  of  peoples  is  as  picturesque  as  the 
well-known  description :  tile  inter  sese,  etc.,  of  the  Cyclopes  in 
Virgil.  "  It  spreads  and  stretches  out ;  it  is  as  if  it  would 
not  cease  to  swell,  and  to  roar,  and  to  surge,  and  to  sound  " 
(Drechsler).  In  ia,  in  ver.  13a,  the  many  surging  peoples 
are  kneaded  together  as  into  one  mass.  The  onomatopoeic 
word  lyj  (in  Ethiopic,  to  cry,  to  lament)  signifies  a  commanding 
influence  bringing  about  silence  and  yielding.  It  costs  God 
only  one  threatening  word,  and  then  this  mass  flees  far  away 
(prnep,  like  P'nno  in  chap.  xxii.  3 ;  see  on  chap.  v.  26) ;  it  is 
scattered  and  whirled  asunder  like  chaff  from  high -lying 
threshing-floors,  and  as  ^Jf?  before  the  storm.  The  Chaldee 
^h  Cf.^)  and  Arabic  gill,  gidl,  gall,  demonstrate  the  meaning 
of  ^}b:  to  be :  stubble,  dry  blades  of  straw,  V  b^,  to  be  round, 
and   to  roll,  to   move  easily  and  quickly.      The  judgment 

begins  to  execute  overthrow  »^t^}^  (from  Hpa,  Aj,  to  get  out  of 

control,  to  be  out  of  oneself)  in  the  evening.  It  rages  in 
the  night,  and  before  the  break  of  the  morning  the  host  of 
peoples  belonging  to  the  imperial  power  is  annihilated  (com- 
pare chap.  xxix.  9,  10,  and  the  fulfilment  in  chap,  xxxvii  36). 
The  fact  that  this  particular  oracle  concerning  Damascus  is 
so  comprehensive  on  this  fourth  stage,  and  is  so  promising 
for   Israel,  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  Syria  was  the 
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precursor  of  Assyria  in  the  attack  on  Israel,  and  that 
the  alliance  of  Israel  with  Syria  had  become  the  cause  of 
the  complications  with  Assyria.  If  the  matter  of  the  Kto 
pKnsn  had  been  restricted  to  what  the  name  Mahershalal 
expresses,  then  the  element  of  promise  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  prophecies  against  the  peoples  of  the  world  (the 
Gentile  nations)  would  be  entirely  lacking  in  it.  But  the 
shout  of  triumph,  '^il  p^n  nj,  supplied  a  terminal  point  which 
the  KtTD  cannot  pass  beyond  unless  it  is  to  sacrifice  its  unity. 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  taking  chap,  xviii.  as  a  prophecy 
by  itself,  although  at  the  same  time  this  last  strophe  of  the 
oracle  concerning  Damascus  forms  the  ring  linking  into  which 
the  following  prophecy  concerning  Ethiopia  is  immediately 
attached. 


Ethiopia's  Submission  under  Jehovah,  Chap.  XVIII. 

The  view  which  holds  that  chap,  xviii.  4-6  contains  a 
description  of  the  judgment  inflicted  on  Ethiopia  by  Jehovah 
is  untenable.  The  prophet  prophesies  the  annihilation  of  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  in  his  usual  way,  and  as  it  was  fulfilled 
in  chap,  xxxvii.  36.  Equally  untenable,  however,  is  the  old 
Jewish  and  Christian  view,  which  has  been  taken  up  again 
by  Hofmann,  that  the  people  so  strangely  described  at  the 
beginning  and  close  of  the  prophecy  is  the  people  of  Israel. 
The  borrowed  passage  in  Zeph.  iii.  1 0  should  not  mislead  us, 
for  it  fuses  together  references  to  Isa.  xviii.  and  Ixvi.  The 
people  here  peculiarly  described  are  the  Ethiopians,  and  the 
prophet  prophesies  the  effect  on  Ethiopia  of  the  judgment  con- 
cerning Assyria  which  JTehovah  executes,  as  Drechsler  has  con- 
vincingly proved  (Studien  u.  Krit.  1847,  and  Komm.),  and  as 
is  now  universally  recognised.  But  it  is  not  probable  either 
that  the  prophecy  falls  later  than  the  Assyrian  expedition 
against  Egypt  (Schegg),  or  that  the  Ethiopian  ambassadors 
whom  it  mentions  are  dispatched  to  Judah  to  offer  it  friend- 
ship and  help  (Ewald,  Knobel,  Meier,  and  Tbenius).  No  ; 
the  expedition  against  Egypt,  including  Ethiopia,  is  only 
in  prospect,  and  that  against  Judah  is  a  means  to  this  end. 
And  the  ambassadors  do  not  go  to  Judah,  but,  as  Drechsler 
apprehends  the  situation,  with  the  most  active  despatch  they 
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carry  commands  to  all  the  regions  under  Ethiopian  rule.  The 
Ethiopian  kingdom  is,  in  view  of  the  impending  Assyrian 
invasion,  in  the  greatest  excitement,  and  the  envoys  are  sent 
forth  to  call  out  the  available  military  force.  From  the  fact 
that  in  the  trilogy  contained  in  chaps,  xviii.-xx.,  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt  are  specially  treated,  and  are  carefully  kept  apart  in 
chap.  XX.,  it  appears  that  we  must  conclude  that  at  the  time 
when  the  prophecies  in  chaps,  xviii.,  xix.  went  forth,  and  in 
the  time  of  Sargon,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  not  yet  one 
kingdom.  Moreover,  Sennacherib,  in  the  prism-inscription 
(translated  in  Friedr.  Delitzsch's  Assyr,  Lesestiicken,  xii.-xvi.), 
still  distinguishes  kings  of  Egypt  (sarrdni  *  mdtu  Musuri)  and  a 
king  of  Ethiopia  (Jar  mdtu  Meluhhi),  whom  he  boasts  of  having 
defeated  near  EltekS  {^P^b^,  Josh.  xix.  44).  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia did  not  actually  become  a  single  kingdom  till  the  time 
of  Psammetichus  the  son  of  Necho,  whose  son,  Necho  IT., 
on  his  march  against  Nabopolassar  encountered  Josiah.  In 
the  Delta,  the  two  chief  dynasties,  the  Saitic  and  the  Tanitic, 
still  contended  with  each  other ;  but  in  Thebes  the  Ethiopian 
supremacy  always  gained  more  in  power,  and  the  kings  of  the 
Delta  were  not  able  to  make  a  stand  against  it.  Shcbek  {Sa/Sd- 
Kwv)  the  KID  (^?.p),  on  whom  Hosea,  the  last  king  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  depended  (2  Kings  xviL  4),  was  the  beginner  of  the 
new  (25th)  dynasty,  consisting  of  Ethiopian  kings,  which, 
from  725  B.C.,  reduced  the  lesser  kings  to  vassals.  It  was 
he  whom  Sargon  overthrew  at  Baphia  in  720  b.c.  His  suc- 
cessor was  ShabatoJc,  whom  l^aharJca,  who  encountered  Senna- 
cherib's  expedition  against  Judah,  removed  out  of  the  way  in 
672  B.C. ;  and  Taharka  himself  was  subdued  by  Esarhaddon 
in  672  B.C.,  and  this  was  the  end  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty. 
At  this  time,  then,  when  the  prophecies  in  chaps,  xviii,  xix.,  xx. 
were  given  forth,  Egypt  was  not  yet  a  single  kingdom.  The 
local  princes  of  Lower  Egypt  were  not  yet  removed;  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty  had  the  supremacy,  but  only  in  so  far  as 
it  asserted  itself  by  force  and  craft  The  separating  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  in  Isaiah  is  founded  on  the  same  political  ground 

^  Of  the  texts  of  tlie  two  copies  of  the  prism-inscription  one  has  sarrdni^ 
and  the  other  sar.  On  the  place  of  the  battle  of  EltekS,  in  the  order  of 
the  details  of  the  Jewish  campaign,  see  Friedrich  Delitzsch's  art  "  San- 
herib  "  in  the  Herzog-Hauek  RE.  xiii. 
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as  that  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  of  the  king  of  Meluhhi  in 
the  prism -inscription  of  Sennacherib.  Moreover,  it  cannot 
be  exactly  determined  how  near  or  far  from  the  time  when 
the  Assyrian  army  entered  on  the  expedition  through  Judah 
to  Egypt  the  prophecy  in  chap,  xviii.  was  composed.  What 
it  sets  forth  in  prospect,  namely,  that  the  judgment  of  Jehovah 
upon  the  empire  will  have  as  its  consequence  the  submission 
of  Ethiopia  to  Jehovah,  did  occur  at  least  in  a  preliminary 
way  after  the  catastrophe  of  Assyria  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  23). 

The  prophecy  begins  with  in,  which  never  means  hetis^  but 
always  vae.  Here,  however,  it  differs  from  chap.  xviL  1 2  in 
being  rather  an  expression  of  compassion  (cf.  Isa.  Iv.  1 ;  Zech. 
il  10)  than  of  anger;  for  the  fact  that  the  more  mighty 
Assyria  is  coming  against  the  mighty  Ethiopia,  is  a  humiliation 
prepared  for  the  latter  by  Jehovah.  Vers.  1,  2a:  ''Woe,  land 
of  the  whirring  of  wings,  which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Kui, 
which  sends  messengers  to  sea,  and  in  papyrus  boats  aver  the  face 
of  the  xoaters,"  The  land  of  Kush  begins,  according  to  Ex. 
xxix.  10,  cf.  XXX.  6,  where  Upper  Egypt  ends.  The  nap 
{Aswan)  mentioned  by  Ezekicl  is  the  boundary  point  where 
the  Nile  enters  D?"?^?  proper,  and  which  is  still  in  the  present 
day  a  depot  of  the  products  that  come  by  the  Nile  from  the 
south.  The  C^^^^np,  which  are  to  be  sought  to  the  south  of 
that  point,  are  chiefly  those  that  flow  round  the  Kushite  N?? 
(Gen.  X.  7).  This  latter  name  is  applied  to  the  insular  or 
interfluvial  land  of  Meroe  wl)ich  is  enclosed  by  the  White 
and  Blue  Nile  (the  Astapos  of  Ptolemy,  now  Bahr  el-Abyad,  and 
the  Astaboras  of  Ptolemy,  now  Bahr  el-Azrak),  the  present 
Senndr,  which,  as  such,  is  called  iJ-'j^ciSI  (like  Mesopotamia). 
Besides,  the  multitude  of  tributaries  which  in  its  long  course 
bring  always  new  masses  of  water  to  the  Nile,  might  be 
well  known  generally  to  the  prophet.  The  land  "beyond 
the  rivers  of  Kush  '*  is  the  land  bounded  by  the  upper 
streams  of  the  Nile,  %.€.  the  land  lying  farther  to  the  south 
under  the  Ethiopian  rule,  including  Ethiopia  proper;  it  is 
the  land  of  its  African  auxiliaries,  whose  names  (including 
probably  the  later  Nubians  and  Abyssinians)  are  mentioned 
in  2  Chron.  xii.  3  ;  Nah.  iii.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  5  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9. 
To  this  Ethiopia,  designated  according  to  its  farthest  limits 
(cf.  Zeph.  iii.  10),  the  prophet  gives  the  peculiar  name  rjK 
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D*BJ3  bv'py.  This  has  been  explained  as  the  land  of  the  wings 
of  an  army  with  clanging  arms  (Gesenius  and  others) ;  but 
d;bj3  has  not,  even  in  chap.  viii.  8,  immediately  the  same 
sense  as  Q^&^^^  in  Ezekiel.  Or,  again,  it  is  explained  as  '*  land 
of  the  noise  of  waves "  (Umbreit) ;  but  D^?J3  cannot  be  said 
of  waters  out  of  such  connection  as  in  chap.  viii.  8.  Besides, 
wV  is  not  an  appropriate  onomatopoeic  word  for  the  noise  of 
weapons  and  waves.  Or,  again,  it  has  been  explained  as  "  land 
of  the  double  shadow  "  (Grotius,  Vitringa,  Kuobel,  and  others). 
But  however  appropriate  this  epithet  (afi<f>i<rKU}^)  is  for  the 
southmost  part  of  Ethiopia  as  a  tropical  country,  yet  it  is 
hazardous  to  take  ^y  in  a  meaning  which  is  not  sustained 
by  the  usage  of  the  language ;  and  the  same  objection  holds 
to  Luzzatto's  interpretation, "  land  of  the  far  and  wide  shadow- 
ing defence."  Schelling  has  also  coiTectly  remarked  against 
this  view,  that  the  shadow  in  countries  between  the  tropics 
is  not  a  double  shadow  at  the  same  time  (thrown  now  to  the 
north  and  now  to  the  south),  and  therefore  that  it  cannot  be 
fij^uratively  called  double-winged.  D^BJS  y^  is  the  whirring 
of  the  wings  of  the  insects  with  which  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
swarm  on  account  of  their  climate  and  abundance  of  water ; 
7>'J^,  constr,  ^V,  tinnitus  stridor,^  its  primary  meaning  from 
which  the  three  other  meanings  of  the  word :  cymbal,  har- 
poon (i.e,  a  whirring  dart),  and  grasshopper,*  are  derived. 
The  Egyptian  power  was  called,  in  chap.  vii.  18,  the  fly  from 
the  end  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt  Here  Egypt-Ethiopia  is  called 
the  land  of  the  whirring  of  wings,  inasmuch  as  the  prophet, 
in  association  with  the  swarms  of  insects,  has  in  his  mind  the 
motley  swarms  of  people  of  this  great  kingdom,  which  were 
fabulously  strange  for  an  Asiatic.     Within  this  great  kingdom 

^  The  meaning  stricUre  becomes  more  particularly  to  sink  down  with 
a  whirling  motion,  and  in  the  Talmud,  to  have  settled  down,  to  be  cleared 
O^b^,  limpidus). 

T 

^  Tzaltzalya  in  the  langua^  of  the  Gallaf*,  Tsetse  in  the  language  of  the 
Bechuauas,  is  the  name  of  the  most  dreaded  insect  (diptera)  of  the  tropical 
interior  of  Africa,  a  species  of  glossina  ;  see  Hartmann,  Skizze  der  NilUiiider^ 
i.  205  ;  Ausland^  1865,  p.  960,  and  Merinsky,  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  Siid- 
AfrikaSy  1875,  pp.  23-25  (where  it  is  stated  that  the  poison  of  the  tsetse 
has  a  fatal  effect  only  on  the  domestic  animals,  the  ass  being  an  exception). 
Bruce  first  brought  this  insect  to  England,  and  the  first  account  of  tlie 
"  Tfaltsalya-fly  "  is  found  in  voL  v.  of  Bruce's  Select  Specimens  (1790). 
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messengers  are  now  passing  to  and  fro  upon  its  great  waters 
^?^  Y??,  in  boats  of  papyrus  (see  about  KOi,  explained  bv 


•    c/ 


Saadia  by  ,^jj,  in  my  comm.  on  Job,  chap.  viii.    11)  ;    in 

Greek  ^dpiSe^  (Ionic  in  Herodotus,  ii  96,  pdpie^)  iraTrvpuHu 
(^apk,  after  the  Egyptian  bari,  bali,  barge),  cf.  Lucan,  Phars. 
4.  136  :  conseritur  bibula  Afemphitis  cymba  papyro.  In  such 
canoes,  ex  papyro  ei  scirpo  et  harundine  (Plinius,  vii.  206,  xiii. 
72,  ed.  Jan.),  they  skimmed  along  the  Nile,  and  ventured  even 
as  far  as  Taprohane  (Ceylon).  They  were  made  for  folding 
together  (plicatiles),  so  that  they  could  be  carried  past  the 
cataracts  (rapids),  Arab  selldldt  (see  Parthey  on  Plutarch  de 
Isidc,  p.  198  f.). 

It  is  to  the  messengers  in  such  paper  boats  that  the  appeal 
of  the  prophet  is  directed.     He  bids  them  go  and  summon 
the  mighty  Ethiopian  people  to  the  combat :    to  a  combat^ 
however,  which  Jehovah  will  in  their  place  take  upon  Him- 
self    Vers.  26,  3 :   "  Go,  f,eet  messengers,  to  the  nation  lonff^ 
stretched  and  beautifully  polished,  to  the  teri'ible  people  far  away 
on  the  other  side,  to  the  nation  of  command  on  command  and 
treading  down,  wliose  land  rivers  cut  through.     All  ye  possessors 
of  the  "ivorld  and  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  when  a  banner  rises 
on  mountains,  look  thither,  and  when  they  blow  the  trumpet^ 
then  hear!*'     They  are  to  go  to  the  powerful  people  which 
will  not  be  the  prey  of  Assyria,  but  the  prey  of  Jehovah  ;   for 
He  Himself  will  save  the  world  from  the  conquering  might 
of  Assyria,  against  which  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  summons 
all   the   means   of  self-help.      That  to   which   the   looks  of 
Ethiopia  and  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  directed  is  made 
known  to  us  by  what  follows :  it  is  the  destruction  of  Assyria 
by  Jehovah.     And  they  who  look  are  particularly  to  attend 
and  mark  when  they  perceive  the  two  signals  of  the  banner 
and  the  trumpet  blast:    these  are  decisive  moments.      The 
people   which  is   called   to   arms    is   described    as   being   so 
glorious  a  people,  not  because  it  will   actually  join   in    the 
combat,  but  because  it  will  be  Jehovah's  own  people.     It  is 
"nctop,  long-extended,  tall  (LXX.  eOvo^  fieritopov),  by  which 
the   Sabeans  are  likewise  designated  in  chap.  xlv.   14   (cf. 
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j^.l^<,  in   the    sense  Hand,  from  ^Jt^,  to  extend  long) ; 
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and  then  onto  =  t:ntop/  polished,  politus,  especially  by  depila- 

tion  (cf.  Jj^\,  imherbis,  of  a  youth),  and  therefore  not  marred 

by  a  disfiguring  growth  of  hair.  To  these  first  two  predicates 
corresponds  the  description  of  the  Ethiopians  in  Herodotus, 
iii  20,  as  fiiyiaroi  koI  KaWtaroi  avOpdyirtov  iravrtov ;  and  as  to 
the  glittering  of  their  skin  see  also  Herodotus,  iii.  23.^  They 
are  further  called  the  terrible  people,  by  reference  to  the 
wide  extent  of  their  kingdom  to  the  remotest  south.  wn"|ip 
n«pni,  from  here  (compare  the  vulgar  Arabic  min  henne, 
hitherwards),  where  the  prophet  meets  with  the  messengers 
further  and  always  further  out;  cf.  1  Sam.  xx.  21,  22  (but 
not  1  Sam.  xviii.  9,  where  the  expression  has  a  temporal 
meaning,  which  is  less  suitable  here,  where  everything  is  so 
picturesque ;  and,  besides,  it  is  to  be  rejected,  because  KVi"ip 
cannot  be  equivalent  to  ^ft^  "'^If?,  cf.  Nah.  ii.  9).  In 
Homer  they  are  also  TrjkoS*  i6uT€<:,  those  dwelling  far  off. 
Nagelsbach  connects  the  n>ention  of  place  with  tn^^ :  feared 
far  from  its  boundary ;  but  then  Kin"p  would  be  superfluous. 
What  ^ij  (with  a  connecting  accent  and  before  Makkeph  ^5), 
a  measure  or  criterion,  means,  when  used  by  the  prophet  in 
the  reduplicated  form  in  which  it  is  presented  here,  is  shown 
by  chap,  xxviii.  10,  13  ;  or  if  these  parallels  are  rejected  by 
Ps.  xix.  5,  it  is  a  commanding  people  that  conquers  region  on 
region,  or  (according  to  Ewald,  Knobel,  and  Cheyne)  a  people 
*'  of  strength  strength,"  ix.  terribly  strong  ;    and  this  view 

would  recommend  itself  were  ^ij  =  5J,  strength,  established  as 

a  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  (the  radical  idea  being  stiff,  com- 
pact). riMO  is  a  second  genitive  to  ii :  a  people  of  treading 
down,  namely,  of  others,  i.e.  which  subdues  and  tramples  down 
wherever  it  appears,  as  had  been  conspicuously  shown  since 
Pianchi,  about  766  B.C.*  The  Tirhaka  (TedpKwv)  is  called  by 
Megasthenes  in  Strabo,  xv.  1.  6,  a  great  conqueror  who  pressed 

^  So,  too,  Dnyy  in  Jer.  xxix.  17  is  equivalent  to  D^yfcfe,  abhorred, 

abominable. 

*  See  on  this  also  the  description  of  the  Bardbira  (plur.  of  Berberi), 
probably  epigons  of  the  ancient  Ethiopians,  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  allg, 
Erdkunde,  xvii.  7. 

'  See  Stade*s  monograph,  Le  Isaiae  vaticiniis  aethioplcU^  1873. 
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forward  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  These  are  purely  predi- 
cates of  distinction :  an  imposingly  beautiful  people,  a  ruling 
aud  conquering  people.  The  last  predicate  ^fc^Jj?  '^f^  extols 
their  fruitful  land.  We  do  not  take  «T2  in  the  sense  of 
diripere  =  TTS,  as  DKD,  to  melt  =  Dpp,  but  in  the  sense  of 
Jindere  =  VTa,  as  ^'Oi,  to  sip  =  yp3 ;  for  it  is  no  praise  to  say 
that  a  land  is  carried  off  or  washed  away  by  rivers.  Bottcher 
aptly  compares  the  phrase  used  by  Herodotus,  ii.  108,  tcare- 
TfiTjdr)  rj  Ai'^xmro^,  There  is  a  divine  irouy  lying  in  the 
circumstance  that  a  people  so  great  and  glorious,  and  (looking 
at  its  natural  gifts)  not  without  reason  so  full  of  self-feeling, 
falls  into  such  violent  excitement  in  presence  of  the  threaten- 
ing danger  and  makes  such  violent  efforts  to  meet  it,  while 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  will  Himself  annihilate  the  power 
that  threatens  the  danger  in  a  night,  and  consequently  that  all 
the  anxiety  and  labour  of  Ethiopia  is  utterly  useless. 

The  prophet  knows  this  for  certain.  Vers.  4-6  :  "  For  thus 
hath  Jehovah  spoken  to  me :  I  taill  be  still,  and  will  look  on 
vpon  my  throne  during  clear  lieat  in  sunsJiine,  during  dew- 
clouds  in  the  harvest  glow.  For  before  the  harvest,  when  the 
blossmn  fades  off  and  the  bud  becomes  a  ripening  grape,  tlicn 
vnll  He  cut  off  the  vine  shoots  with  vine-pruners,  and  He  removes^ 
breaks  off  the  tendrils.  Left  are  they  altogether  to  the  birds  of 
prey  of  the  m/ntniains,  and  to  the  cattle  of  the  land,  and  the 
birds  of  prey  summer  thereon,  and  all  tJie  cattle  of  tlie  land  will 
winter  thereon.**  The  prophecy  expounds  itself  here ;  for  the 
unfigurative  ver.  6  undoubtedly  enables  us  to  understand  what 
it  is  that  Jehovah  without  interposing  will  let  develope  pro- 
sperously under  favourable  circumstances  till  He  suddenly 
and  violently  puts  an  end  to  it  just  as  it  is  approaching  per- 
fect maturity.  It  is  the  power  of  Assyria.  Jehovah  calmly 
looks  on  from  the  heavenly  seat  of  His  glorious  presence 
without  disturbing  the  progression  of  what  is  intended.  This 
rest  of  His  is  not  neglectf  ulness ;  it  is,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
cohortatives  (the  second  of  which  is  provided  with  6  under 
the  half-guttural  p;  cf.  Num.  xxiii.  25),  well  considered 
resolution.  The  two  Caphs  (3)  in  ver.  4  are  not  comparative, 
but  are  indicative  of  time.  The  noun  3y,  thickness,  darkness, 
cloud,  is  in  the  construct  ^V,  or  even  3?,  as  DJ  is  sometimes 
D,\  sometimes  D!,  being  the  latter  according  to  the  mode  of 
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derivatives  from  ]fv.  Jehovah  keeps  Himself  at  rest  while 
there  is  bright  heat  with  sunshine  (vj^,  of  a  continuing  state, 
as  in  Jer.  viii.  18,  1  Sam.  xiv.  32,  and  elsewhere),  and  whilst 
there  is  dew-cloud,  ^71?  ^^  (LXX.  Syr.  erroneously  Dvn),  i>. 
in  the  midst  of  that  warmth  which  is  favourable  for  the 
harvest,  so  that  the  plant  thus  heated  through  by  day  and 
refreshed  at  night  by  the  falling  dew  shoots  up  rapidly  and 
luxuriantly,  and  ripens.  The  plant  thought  of  is  the  vine,  as 
is  shown  by  ver.  5.  It  is  erroneous  to  take  ^^ViJ  in  the  sense  of 
1^  (see  xvi.  9) :  it  is  the  grain  harvest  at  whose  approach  the 
vine  blossom  fades  and  the  berry  sets,  with  which  the  summer 
heat,  during  which  the  grapes  ripen  (Hofmann),  coincides. 
p  is  also  here  indicative  of  tima  When  the  blossom  has 
become  complete,  so  that  it  now  fades  off,  and  the  set  fruit- 
bud  ("^y?,  according  to  the  Masora  here,  in  distinction  from 
Gen.  xl.  10  with  n  rafatum)  becomes  a  ripening  grapelet 
pp^,  the  still  unripe  grape,  6ii^a^,  so  called  from  its  hardness 

and  sourness,  as^w  is  the  unripe  date),  he  cuts  away  the 

vine  branches,  D^?P!  (from  ^.PT,  to  swing  to  and  fro ;  cf.  Arabic 
ddliya,  grape,  from  dald,  to  hang  long  and  loose),  on  which 
the  grapes  that  will  soon  be  quite  ripened  hang;  and  the 
tendrils  (n^K^pa,  as  in  Jer.  v.  10,  from  troa,  to  stretch  far 
down,  Niphal,  to  twine  for  a  long  way,  chap.  xvi.  8  ;  cf.  Jer. 
xlviii.  32)  he  removes,  nips  ofif  (tnn,  a  pausal  form  for  tnn,  as 
^30  is  for  bxno  in  chap.  vii.  6,  Olsli.  §  9 Id,  from  nn,  Hiphil 
in  Talmud,  rnn,  to  break  off,  to  break  in  two,  to  weaken ;  cf. 
e^),  an  intentional  asyndeton  with  a  picturesque  sound. 
The  discourse  of  Jehovah  concerning  Himself  has  here  passed 
imperceptibly  into  a  discourse  of  the  prophet  about  Jehovah. 
The  ripening  grapes  are,  as  is  elucidated  in  ver.  6,  the  Assy- 
rians now  not  far  from  the  summit  of  their  power,  and  the 
fruit-branches  that  are  lopped  off  and  broken  to  pieces  are 
their  corpses,  which  are  now  summer  and  winter  through  the 
garbage  of  swarms  of  summer  birds  and  of  the  beasts  of  prey 
that  remain  through  the  winter,  (fi^  is  a  denominative  from 
rP,  glowing  heat  =  summer,  and  *11™5,  denominative,  from 
^p,  plucking  off  =  harvest)  This  is  the  divine  act  of  judg- 
ment to  which  the  approaching  planting  of  the  banner  and 
the  approaching  blare  of  trumpets  is  about  to  call  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  people  of  Ethiopia.  Wliat  effect  this  act  of 
Jehovah  if  it  now  takes  place  will  exercise  upon  the  people 
of  Ethiopia  is  now  described.  Ver.  7 :  *'  At  that  time  will 
there  he  offered  as  a  homage  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  a  people  long- 
stretched  and  beautifully  polislied,  and  from  a  terrible  people  far 
away  on  the  other  side,  a  Tuition  of  command  upon  command  and 
treading  dovrriy  whose  land  rivers  cut  through,  to  the  place  of  the 
name  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  mountain  of  ZionJ*  To  the  difficult 
opp  the  op  at  the  beginning  does  not  require  to  be  accommo- 
dated (for  which  Kuobel  indeed  reads  opp);  that  which  is  offered 
is  the  Ethiopian  people  itself,  just  as  it  is  Israel  in  chap.  Ixvi. 
20  ;  Zeph.  iii.  10.  Along  with  D?  and  ia,  nominatives  of  the 
subject,  DVp  can  only  have  a  local  signification :  the  people 
brings  itself  as  a  present,  and  presents  are  brought  from  it 
(Nagelsbach) ;  but  for  what  purpose  is  this  weakening  altera- 
tion made  ?  It  is  probable  that  d^  is  an  inadvertent  "  ditto- 
graphy,"  and  should  be  deleted.  Cheyne  translates  twice  : 
from  the  people  ;  but  the  former  DV  is  guaranteed  by  parallels, 
as  in  Zeph.  iii.  10.  Ethiopia  is  offered  or  presents  itself  as 
an  offering  to  Jehovah,  being  impelled  irresistibly  to  this  by 
the  force  of  the  impression  made  by  the  great  deed  of  Jehovah, 
or  as  the  Titan  among  the  Psalms  says  (Ps.  Ixviii.  .32) :  "  There 
come  thither  the  splendid  ones  out  of  Egypt,  and  Cush  hastily 
stretches  his  hands  to  Elohim."  In  order  that  the  greatness 
of  this  spiritual  conquest  may  be  fully  appreciated,  the  de- 
scription of  this  strangely  glorious  people  is  here  repeated. 

The  Oracle  concerning  Egypt,  Chap.  XIX. 


The  three  prophecies  in  chaps.  xviiL,  xix.,  xx.  form  a 
trilogy.  The  first  (chap,  xviii.,  which,  like  the  introitus, 
chap,  i.,  is  without  any  special  superscription)  treats  of 
Ethiopia  in  language  of  the  sublimest  pathos.  The  second 
(chap,  xix.)  treats  of  Egypt  in  language  of  calmer  description, 
which  is  expanded  to  some  length  ;  and  the  third  (chap,  xx.) 
treats  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  in  a  setting  of  plain  historical 
prose.  The  kingdom  to  which  all  the  three  prophecies  refer 
is  the  same,  namely,  the  Egypto-Ethiopian  kingdom ;  but  it 
is  so  dealt  with  that  chap,  xviii.  refers  to  the  ruling  people, 
chap,  xix.  to  the  ruled  people,  and  chap.  xx.  embraces  them 
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both  together.  The  reason  why  the  prophecy  occupies  itself 
so  particularly  with  Egypt  is  that  no  people  of  the  earth  was 
so  closely  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  the  patriarchal  time  as  Eg]rpt  And  because,  as  the  Thora 
impresses  it,  Israel  must  never  forget  that  it  long  resided  in 
Egypt,  and  there  grew  great,  and  enjoyed  much  good;  so 
prophecy,  when  it  c^mes  to  speak  to  Egypt,  is  not  less  zealous 
in  promising  than  in  threatening.  Accordingly  the  Isaianic 
Kbp  falls  into  two  distinct  halves :  one  threatening,  vers.  1—15, 
and  one  promising,  vers.  18—25  ;  and  between  judgment  and 
salvation  there  stands  the  terror  in  vers.  16,  17,  as  the  bridge 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  And  just  as  is  the  great- 
ness of  the  coil  of  punishments  which  the  prophet  unfolds,  so 
in  just  as  many  stages  is  the  promise  which  is  carried  on  in 
ever  new  grooves,  and  which  here  rises  so  far  that  at  last, 
breaking  through  the  temporary  historical  veil  and  the  Old 
Testament  limitation,  it  speaks  the  spiritual  language  of  the 
world-embracing  love  of  the  New  Testament. 

With  a  short  introduction — ^in  the  use  of  which  Isaiah  was 
a  master — which  concentrates  the  whole  of  what  is  contained 
in  the  first  half  in  a  few  weighty  words,  and  three  times 
naming  Egypt,  the  land  unequalled  in  the  world,  the  oracle 
thus  begins.  Ver.  1 :  "  Behold,  Jehovah  rides  along  upon  a 
liylU  cloud,  and  comes  to  Egypt ;  then  the  idols  of  Egypt  shake 
hefore  Him,  and  the  heart  of  Egypt  melts  within  it,**  Jehovah 
rides  upon  clouds  when  He  is  about  to  reveal  Himself  in 
judicial  majesty  (Ps.  xviiL  11),  and  here  He  rides  upon  a 
light  cloud,  because  it  is  to  happen  rapidly.  aI  signifies  light 
and  quick ;  what  is  light  moves  itself  quickly  ;  and  even  the 
light,  because  thin  cloud,  is  relatively  ^,  literally,  dense, 
opaque,  dark.  The  idols  of  Egypt  shake  (I^,  as  in  chap,  vi  4, 
viL  2),  for  Jehovah  comes  over  them  to  judgment  (cf.  Ex. 
xiL  12  ;  Jer.  xlvL  25  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  13).  They  must  shake,  for 
they  are  about  to  be  thrown  down ;  their  shaking  from  fear  is 
a  shaking  to  their  fall  (W,  as  in  chap.  xxiv.  20,  xxix.  9). 
The  1  of  '^Vy\,  (praet  consec.  with  tone  on  the  last)  connects 
cause  and  efifect,  as  in  chap.  vL  7. 

In  what  judgments  the  judgment  is  about  to  be  executed 
is  now  declared  by  the  majestic  Judge  Himself.  Vers.  2—4 : 
**  And  I  goad  Egypt  against  Egypt,  and  they  go  to  ivar  every 
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07U  with  his  brother,  and  every  one  mith  his  neiglvbour ;  city 
againM  city,  kingdom,  against  kingdom.  And  the  spirit  of  Egypt 
is  emptied  out  vnthin  it,  and  I  swallow  up  its  readiness  in  counsel, 
and  they  go  inquiring  to  the  idols,  and  to  the  mutterers,  and  to  the 
oracle-spirits,  ami  to  tlie  soothsayers.  And  I  shut  up  Egypt  in 
the  hand  of  a  hard  government,  and  a  violent  king  will  rule  over 
them,  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts!*  ,  Civil  war  will  rage 
in  Egypt  (on  ^ppp  see  at  chap.  ix.  10).  The  people  usually 
so  prudent  will  not  be  able  to  deliberate ;  their  spirit  is  quite 
poured  out  (•^p^o,  with  the  dropped  reduplication  for  ?!???,  as 
naw  =  napj,  Ezek.  xlL  7,  ct  comm.  on  Gen.  xL  7),  so  that 
nothing  of  insight  or  resolution  remains  to  them.  Then  in 
their  blindness  they  turn  for  help  in  counsel  and  action  to 
where  none  is  to  be  found — ^to  their  nothings  of  gods,  and  to 
the  manifold  demoniacal  arts  of  which  Egypt  could  boast  that 
it  was  the  primeval  aboda  On  the  names  of  the  practisers 
of  the  black  art  see  chap.  viii.  19.     D^?^  mutterers,  from 


.«■ 


DDK  =  t1,  to  squeak  (used  of  a  camel's  saddle,  especially  when 

it  is  new),  to  rumble  (of  the  empty  stomach),  and  such  like 
(see  Lane's  Lexicon).  But  all  this  avails  them  nothing. 
Jehovah  gives  them  up  C^sp,  syn.  "'^son,  ovyKKeUiv,  and  "v?p) 
to  be  under  a  hard-hearted,  severe  king.  The  prophecy  does 
not  refer  to  a  foreign  conqueror,  so  as  to  lead  us  to  think 
of  Sargon  (Knobel,  Kuenen,  Schrader,  Cheyne,  Driver)  or 
Cambyses  (Luzzatto),  but  to  a  native  despot  In  comparing 
the  prophecy  with  the  fulfilment,  we  must  above  all  keep  firmly 
to  the  view  that  ver.  2  prophesies  the  national  revolution 
which  broke  out  in  Sais,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty,  which  ruled  from  725,  was  overthrown,  and  the 
federal  Dodekarchy,  which  sprang  out  of  the  national  rising. 
Hitzig  denies  this,  but  only  because  he  holds  it  to  be  im- 
]K)ssible  that  the  prophetic  glance  of  Isaiah  could  extend  to 
events  after  his  death.  Stade^  refers  the  prophecy  to  the 
subjection  of  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  especially  of  the 
Saitic    prince    and    conqueror,   Tafnecht,   by   the    Ethiopian 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  31-33  ;  cf.  "  Die  Siegesinschrift  Konigs  Pianchi  von 
Aethiopien,  iibers.  von  H.  Brugsch,"  in  the  Nachrtchtcn  der  KgL  Gffttingrr 
GeselUchaft  d.  W.  1876,  Nr.  19.  Wiedemann,  AegypHiche  Ge9chichU, 
Teil  2  (1884),  pp.  66Wi7a 
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rianclii-Meremen,  which  he  dates  between  729  and  722. 
But  with  this  interpretation  of  the  Isaianic  prophecy  would 
there  not  rather  be  expected,  according  to  the  stele  of  Mount 
Barkat,  instead  of  onvoa  Dnvo,  rather  onvoa  D^rD?  The 
nai^ciDa  npppp  (LXX.  1/0/A09  ifrl  vofiop)  does  not  apply  nearly 
so  well  to  the  time  of  Tafnecht  and  Pianchi  as  to  those  twelve 
small  kingdoms  into  which  Egypt  was  divided  after  the 
removal  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  till  Psammetichus,  the 
Dodekarch  of  Sais,  again  united  these  twelve  States  into  one 
monarchy,  a  result  which  Pianchi  was  not  able  to  bring  about 
Shabaka  (the  Sabakon  of  Manetho),  the  Biblical  KID,  under- 
took not  only  a  victorious  campaign  to  Egypt,  like  Pianchi, 
and  not  only  made  it  tributary,  but  remained  there,  and  was 
the  first  Egyptian  Pharaoh  of  Ethiopian  race  (founder  of  the 
XXV.  dynasty).^  Psammetichus  I.  (604-610)  was  the  first 
to  restore  the  unity  of  the  kingdom.  He  (and  generally  the 
royal  house  of  the  Psammetichidse)  is  the  hard  ruler,  the 
ruthless  despot.  After  long  struggles,  and  by  the  aid  of 
mercenaries  of  Ionia  and  Caria,  he  attained  sole  undisputed 
dominion  over  Egypt.  From  him  onwards  the  characteristic 
Egyptian  system  appears  already  much  broken  by  the 
admixture  of  Hellenism,  which  led  in  consequence  to  the 
emigration  of  a  large  portion  of  the  military  caste  to  Meroe 
(Herod,  ii.  30  ;  Diod.  i.  67).  How  oppressive  this  new 
dynasty  was  came  to  be  felt  by  the  Egyptian  people,  when 
Necho  (616-597),  the  son  and  successor  of  Psammetichus, 
took  up  anew  the  project  of  Samses  Miamun  to  construct  a 
connecting  canal  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  tore  away  120,000  natives  from  their  homes  and  wore 
them  out  in  toilsome  drudgery  (Herod,  ii.  158).  A  revolt  of 
the  native  troops  which,  being  sent  against  the  rebelling 
Gyrene,  were  driven  back  into  the  desert,  brought  about,  after 
losing  a  battle,  the  fall  of  Hophra*  (Airplrj^;  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus),  the  grandson  of  Necho,  in  570,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  hated  government  of  the  house  of  Psammetichus  (Herod, 
ii.  161  sqq.,  iv.  159). 

The  prophet  now  prophesies  another  calamity  which  is 
coming  upon  Egypt :  the  Nile  dries  up,  and  with  it  vanishes 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  land.     Vers.  5-10:  "And  the  waters 

^  See  Wiedemann,  op,  cit,  p.  581. 
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will  di*y  up  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  "becomes  parched  and 
dried.  And  the  arms  of  the  river  spread  a  stench  ;  the  canals 
of  Masor  become  shallow  and  parched  ;  reed  and  rush  shrivel  up. 
The  meadows  by  the  Nile,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  every 
seed-field  of  the  Nile  dries  up,  scatters  in  dust  and  disappears. 
And  the  f^hers  groan,  and  all  who  thrmv  hoop-nets  into  the 
Nile  mourn,  and  they  who  spread  out  the  net  on  tJie  face  of  the 
water  languish  away.  And  confounded  are  the  workers  offing- 
combed  fl<ix  and  the  weavers  of  cotton  fabrics.  And  the  pillars 
of  the  land  become  crushed  to  pieces,  all  who  work  for  hire  grieved 
in  s&iil,"  The  Nile  in  ver.  5  (as  well  as  in  chap,  xviii.  1 ; 
cf.  Nah.  iii.  8)  is  called  D^,  just  as  Homer  calls  it  wxeaink, 
which,  as  Diodorus  (i.  19)  observes,  is  the  native  name  of 
the  river,   the    Egyptian    oham  ;   the    corresponding    Arabic 

name  is  ^^ ;  as  here  it  is  called  yam  in  the  Begawlya  idiom 

of  Besharin.  The  Nile  is  really  more  like  an  inland  sea 
than  a  river  from  that  point  where  the  main  stream  in 
consequence  of  the  swelling  of  the  two  great  Abyssinian 
tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  overflows  the 
delta  of  Lower  Egypt,  assuming  this  appearance  in  conse- 
quence of  its  breadth  and  of  its  stagnating  in  the  dry  season. 
It  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  tropical  rains  that  the 
swelling  river  begins  to  flow  more  rapidly,  and  the  DJ  becomes 
■inj.  But  when,  as  is  threatened  here,  the  Nile  sea  and  the 
Nile  river  of  Upper  Egypt  fall  together  and  dry  up  (ViBb, 
Niphal,  either  from  nm,  Vnc^,  to  set,  to  place  =^?^J,  to  set 
oneself,  to  become  shallow ;  or  rather  from  T\^},  since  chap, 
xli.  17  and  Jer.  li.  30  warrant  us  assuming  such  a  secondary 
verb),  then  the  arms  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  (^^"'Cp),  which 
flow  through  the  delta  and  the  many  canals  (Q^.^))  which 
convey  to  the  Nile  valley  the  blessing  of  the  overflow, 
become  stinking  pools  0'^^?f9P»  ^  ^^^  nominal,  a  half  verbal 
Hiphil,  unexampled  elsewhere;  to  spread  a  stench,  formed 
from  the  elative  n3T«  or  njm,  which  is  not  found,  perhaps  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  n^ptn,  which  means  to  abhor,  to 
make  an  abhorrence).  Probably  it  is  not  without  intention 
that  Isaiah  says  "^^VD,  seeing  that  he  distinguishes  "i^vp  and 
Dhne  in  chap.  xi.  11  as  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  Egyptian 
sahBt,  lower  land,  and  sa-ris,  upper  land  (together  forming 
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D^'iyp).  And  we  are  warranted  in  taking  D*^ft^.  (standing 
beside  ^^"^v^?)  as  a  name  for  the  canals  of  the  Nile.  The 
canals  and  irrigation  system  of  Egypt  are  older  than  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyksos.  On  the  other  hand,  '^^^\  in  ver.  7 
(thrice  written  plene,  as  also  in  ver.  8)  is  the  Egyptian  name 
of  the  Nile  generally  (aur,  river,  or  aur-da,  great  river),  which 
is  thrice  repeated  with  emphasis  like  the  name  ^TIT?  ^^ 
ver.  1.  On  s|^D,  a  reed,  Egyptian  scbe,  see  comm.  on  Ps. 
cvi.  9.  Parallel  with  SHTO,  but  dilBFereut  from  it,  stands  Tfn^ 
from  W,  nudum  esse,  which,  like  several  derivatives  of  the 
synonymous    verb  ^ yj,  signifies  open  places,  and  here  grass 

ilats  situated  beside  the  water,  and  therefore  meadows.  Even 
the  meadows  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  (see  on  Prov. 
viii.  29),  i.e.  where  it  flows  to  the  neighbouring  sea,  and  all 
the  fields  become  so  dry  that  they  go  off  in  dust  like  ashea 
The  three  chief  sources  of  the  nourishment  of  Egypt  thus  fail 
also,  viz.  the  fishing,  the  manufacture  of  linen  which  supplied 
the  dresses  of  the  priests  and  bandages  for  the  mummies,  and 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  which  provided  all  who  were  not 
priests  with  material  for  clothing.  In  ver.  8  no  objection 
need  be  taken  to  the  view  which  assumes  an  inversion  for 
HK^n  nan  ^a^i^Bte;  this  obstruction  is  less  striking  where  the 
governing  word  has  Chirek  campaginis  in  chap.  xxiL  1 6 ; 
Gen.  xlix.  11.  rtpnfc^  might  be  adj.  to  the  feminine  D^J^c^'b 
from  nnpa,  but  it  is  according  to  the  accents  the  accus.  of 
manner :  by  means  of  repeated  careful  combing  (cf.  p^"'p,  wool- 
combers,  Kelim  xiL  2).  The  mode  of  working  the  flax  is 
shown  us  on  the  monuments;  and  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
there  are  some  of  these  Egyptian  combs  with  which  they 
carded  the  flax.  The  fabrics  of  the  Egyptian  looms  were 
celebrated  in  antiquity  ;  ^"^^In,  literally,  white  stuff  (a  singular 
only  with  the  old  termination  ay),  from  n^n  or  "^in,  candidum 
esse  (cf.  Tin,  candere),  is  the  collective  name  for  cotton  stuffs  or 
the  different  kinds  of  byssus  which  were  woven  there  (cf. 
^vaaivtav  oOoplmv  of  the  Eosetta  inscription).^  All  the  castes 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  fall  into  the  pain  of  despair. 

^  Luzzatto  and  Pinsker  {Einleitung  in  das  babyl.  PunkUUtonaystem^ 
p.  133)  correct  as  follows:  ''And  the  flax- workers  are  pat  to  shame 
{athnach\  the  carders  (but  would  not  that  be  nipib*?)  and  weavers 

become  pale.** 
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The  r\\r\^  (a  designation  perhaps  suggested  by  the  thought  of 
^nc^,  the  warp  of  the  web,  Syr.  ^^f^,  to  weave),  i.e.  pillars  of 
the  land  (with  a  feminine  suffix  relating  to  ^^Tp?^  see  on 
chap.  iii.  8,  and  constmed  as  masculine,  as  in  Pa  xi.  3),  are 
the  highest  castes  who  directly  support  the  edifice  of  the 
State  ;  and  '^^^  ^fel?  cannot  mean  the  citizens  engaged  iu  trade 
or  the  middle  class  of  the  people,  but  those  who,  being  hired 
to  those  who  provide  labour,  live  not  on  their  own  property 
but  on  wages  O^f,  as  in  Prov.  xi.  18,  according  to  Rashi  on 
this  passage ;  ct  comm.  on  Prov.  xxvi.  10  =  "<3D :  the  damniers 
^/  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  like  P.??,  Kelim  xxiii.  5).^ 
I  The  prophet  now  pauses  to  describe  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  pillars  of  the  land.  Vers.  11-13:  '*  UUer 
fools  do  the  princes  of  Zoan  become,  the  wise  counsellors  of 
Pharaoh ;  readiness  in  counsel  is  stupefied.  Htyw  can  ye  say 
to  Pharaoh :  I  am  a  son  of  wise  m^n,  a  son  of  kings  of  the 
early  time  f —  Wh^re  are  they,  then,  thy  wise  men  f  Let  them 
then  announce  to  thee  and  know  what  Jehovah  of  hosts  has 
resolved  concerning  Egypt !  The  princes  of  Zoan  are  stultified, 
tJie  princes  of  Memphis  deceived ;  they  have  led  Egypt  astray, 
who  are  the  comer -stone  of  its  castes,'*  The  two  constructs 
^5fj^  ^pan  do  not  stand  in  subordination  but  iu  co-ordination 
(see  comm.  on  Ps.  IxxviiL  9  ;  Job  xx.  17,  and  compare 
2  Kings  xvil  13,  Kcri),  the  wise  men,  counsellors  of  Pharaoh, 
so  that  the  second  name  is  the  explanatory  permutative  of 
the  first  ipi  is  =  Tanis,  lying  between  the  Sebennytic 
and  the  Pelusian  arm  of  the  Nile,  anciently  (Num.  xiiL  22) 
a  capital  of  the  Hyksos,  and  restored  after  their  destruction 
by  Ramses  II.  It  was  the  parent  seat  of  two  dynasties. 
e)b  per  aphaer.  =  ^^p,  contr,  t\b  in  Hos.  ix.  6,  is  Memphis,' 
which  was  raised  by  Psammetichus  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  kingdom.     On  its  ruined  site  now  stands  the  village  of 

So  Kashi,  understanding  ^\i^  ^c^  to  be  used  of  dyke  labourers, 
understands  K^W  ^05 S  to  be  fisli  -  ponds,  which  is  untenable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  view  of  Ehrentreu  is  probable,  that  the  choice  of  the 
word  ^DJK  was  occasioned  by  D^3M  (water  tanks  formed  by  means  of 

confining  dykes)  ;  see  above  at  chap.  i.  31. 

*  With  this  Qrcek  form  of  the  name  the  Assyrian  name  agrees  : 
Mi'im-pi,  Mi-im-pi  {Parodies,  p.  314).  The  original  Egyptian  form  is 
Men-nefer  (Plutarch,  de  Is,  20 :  of^o;  iyotGu^), 
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Mitrehine  (according  to  Seetzen),  and  to  the  north-west  of  it  is 
the  Serapeum.  Princes  of  Zoan  and  Memphis  were  therefore 
princes  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  cities  of  the 
country,  and,  as  may  be  assumed,  of  primeval  pedigree ;  they 
were  probably  priest-princes ;  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  was  of  world-wide  renown  (Herodotus,  ii.  77,  260), 
and  out  of  the  priest  caste  sprang  the  oldest  kings  of  Egypt. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  when  the  military  caste  had 
long  become  the  ruling  one,  the  priests  again  succeeded  in 
raising  one  of  their  own  number,  Sethos,  to  the  throne  of 
Sais.  These  magnates  of  Egypt  with  their  wisdom  will  be 
made  fools  by  the  history  of  Egypt  in  the  immediate  future, 
and — this  is  the  meaning  of  the  sarcastic  rip«Jn  TpK — they 
will  not  trust  themselves  further  to  boast  of  their  priestly 
hereditary  wisdom  or  their  royal  hereditary  nobility  when 
counselling  Pharaoh,  t^^i?  does  not  mean  here  "  east "  as  in 
1  Kings  V.  10,  but  primeval  time.  They  are  the  corner- 
stone of  the  D^9?f  ,  i.e.  of  the  castes  of  Egypt  (not  of  the 
districts  or  divisions,  i/o/io/,  Hnppa,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Targum).  But  instead  of  supporting  and  protecting  their 
people,  as  it  now  appears,  they  have  plunged  it  into  error, 
^ynn  has  here — as  is  observed  by  the  Masora  on  ver.  14 — no 
%oaw  cop. 

This  state  of  disorder  is  now  more  minutely  described  in 
vers.  14,  15  :  '*  Jehovah  has  poured  into  Egypt* 8  heart  a  spirit 
of  giddiness  so  that  they  have  led  Egypt  astray  in  all  its  doing 
as  a  drunken  man  vxinders  about  in  his  vomit.  And  there  is 
not  dons  of  Egypt  a  loork  which  worked,  of  head  and  tail,  palm 
branch  and  rush.*'  The  spirit  which  God  pours  into  them  is  a 
spirit  of  judgment,  and  has  for  its  judicial  penal  result  ^'^^If, 
which  is  formed  from  W  W  ^^»  ^  curve),  and  is  abridged 
from  DWy,  or  points  back  to  a  singular  n^y.  The  suffix  of 
nnnjpa  refers  to  Egypt  The  divine  punitive  spirit  makes  use 
of  the  fancied  wisdom  of  the  priestly  caste,  and  by  it  throws 
the  people,  as  it  were,  into  the  giddiness  of  intoxication. 
The  prophet  uses  the  Hiphil  nj^n  of  the  carefully  meditated 
doings  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  the  Niphal  n|;m  of 
the  state  of  the  drunken  man  when  he  is  no  longer  free  nor 
master  of  himself.  The  people  is  made  so  perverse  by  false 
counsels  and  hopes  that  it  lies  there  Uke  a  drunk  man  in  his 
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own  vomit,  and,  not  being  able  to  extricate  itself,  it  gropes  and 
rolls  about  therein.  A  work  which  worked  or  was  effective, 
t.e.  which  brought  it  out  of  the  disorder  (nby,  as  frequently  of 
persons,  e.g.  in  Dan.  viii.  24),  is  brought  to  a  successful  result 
by  no  one ;  neither  by  the  heads  of  the  people,  nor  by  the 
common  people  and  its  flatterers  ;  neither  by  the  upper  classes 
nor  by  the  masses. 

The  result  of  all  these  plagues  which  come  upon  Egypt  is 
fear  of  Jehovah  and  of  Jehovah's  people.  Vers.  16,  17: 
"  In  that  day  the  Egyptians  become  like  womeUy  and  they  tremble, 
and  they  shudder  be/ore  the  swing  of  the  liand  of  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  which  He  sets  into  swing  against  them.  And  the  land  of 
Judah  becomes  a  dread  to  Egypt:  as  often  as  they  mention 
this  against  Egypt,  it  sJiudders, — on  account  of  the  decree  of 
Jehovah  of  Iiosts  which  He  stipends  over  it"  The  swinging, 
npon,  of  the  hand  (chap.  xxx.  32)  points  back  to  the  fore- 
going judgments  as  they  smite  Egypt  with  blow  after  blow. 
These  humiliations  make  the  Egyptians  as  soft  and  timid  as 
women.  The  accent  on  "Tijn  is  separative  {Mthuppach 
Legarmeh),  Further,  the  sacred  ground  and  soil  of  Judah 
(np*JK,  as  in  chap.  xiv.  1,  2,  xxxii.  13),  which  Egypt  has  so 
often  made  the  scene  of  war,  throws  them,  whenever  it  is  but 
mentioned  pK^'K  i'S,  cf.  1  Sam.  iL  13  ;  Gen.  iv.  15  :  literally 
whoever,  but  =  as  often  as  any  one),  into  frenzy,  into  an 
excitement  of  terror  (i<jn,  with  N  instead  of  n,  like  ^^^^  in 
Num.  xl  20,  Krnp  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  31  ;  cf.  »^3,  Ezek. 
xxxvi,  5,  and  similar  in  form  with  morrah  in  Prov.  xiv.  10). 
The  originator  of  the  plagues  is  known  to  them.  Their  faith 
in  the  idols  is  shaken,  and  the  wish  naturally  rises  in  them 
to  avert  new  plagues  by  propitiation  of  Jehovah. 

At  first  there  is  only  slavish  fear,  but  it  is  the  beginning 
of  a  turn  for  the  better.  Ver.  18  :  "  In  that  day  there  unll 
be  five  cities  in  the  land  Egypt  speaking  the  language  of  Canaan 
and  swearing  by  Jehovah  of  hosts,  '  Ir  ha-Heres  will  one  he 
called' "  Five  cities  are  few  for  Egypt,*  which  is  sowed  over 
with  cities  (townships) ;  but  this  is  only  a  fractional  begin- 
ning of  the  future  complete  conversion  of  Egypt.     It  is  an 

*  Herodotus  (ii.  177)  gives  the  number  of  them  as  20,000  in  the  time  of 
Amasis  ;  Diodorus  (i.  31)  gives  their  number  as  18,000  in  ancient  times, 
and  under  Ptolemy  Lagi,  30,000. 
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external  sign  of  this  conversion  that  the  converted  begin  to 
speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  i.e,  the  holy  language  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  (cf.  Zeph.  iii.  9),  and  that  they  devote 
themselves  with  a  sworn  vow  to  the  God  of  Israel  in  words 
of  this  language.  ^  y?f?  (dififerent  from  a  yac^3,  chap.  Ixv.  16, 
as  chap.  xlv.  23  shows)  means  to  swear  to  any  one,  to  pro- 
mise him  fealty,  to  give  oneself  up  to  him.  One  of  these 
five  will  be  called  ^JH^  "^^y.  As  this  must  be  a  proper  name, 
nriK^  thus  means  not  unicuique,  as  in  Judg.  viii  18,  Ezek. 
L  6,  but  uni.  It  is  the  habit  of  Isaiah  to  express  the 
nature  of  a  thing  in  the  form  of  a  future  name  of  it  (chap, 
iv.  3,  xxxiL  5,  IxL  6,  IxiL  4).  This  name  must  therefore 
here  have  a  distinguishing  meaning  in  accordance  with  the 
promise.  But  what  does  D"jnri  T»y  mean  ?  The  LXX.  has 
changed  it  into  w6\i^  oaeBeK,  pllPn  "i^V,  in  honour  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  which  was  founded  by  Onias  IV.,  the  son  of 
the  high  priest  Onias  III.,  when  he  emigrated  to  Egypt,  and 
found  a  friendly  reception  from  Ptolemy  VL  Philometor  and 
his  wife  Cleopatra  (about  160  B.C.).  The  D^n,  handed  down 
in  the  Masoretic  text,  can  mean  nothing  else  than  destruction, 
and  it  naturally  occurs  to  read  for  it  D"jnn  "»^y  (which  is 
also  given  in  some  codices,*  but  is  contrary  to  the  Masora). 
It  is  unnecessary  to  interpret  this  according  to  the  Arabic  as 
meaning    city   of    protection    (Kosenmiiller,   Ewald,   Knobel, 

Meier)  =  irf^^^j^ull,  divinitus  protecta.  D'jnn  i^j;  means  city  of 
the  sun  (Din,  as  in  Job  ix.  7  ;  Judg.  xiv.  18),  as  the  Talmud 
in  the  leading  passage  concerning  the  mn  n^n  (the  Onias 
temple)  in  Menachoth  110a  considers  that  the  traditional 
reading  is  to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  Job  ix.  7  (fcOC^^ 
K\T  KBTD'cn,  "  it  is  a  designation  of  the  sun  ").*  "  Sun-city  " 
was  actually  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  famous  old  Egyp* 
tian  cities,  namely,  'HXtoiJTroXt?,  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Memphis,  the  city  of  the  sun-god  Ra,  which  elsewhere  in  the 

^  On  tlie  other  hand,  no  Greek  Cod.  reads  x<Jx/f  dxupi;^  into  which  the 
Compl.  has  emended  it  after  the  Vulgate,  see  the  Vocabularium  Heir,  37a 
belonging  to  the  Compl.  A  Hebrew  MS.  in  St.  Petersburg  lias  the  reading 
IpDH  l^y  transcribed  in  inverted  order  from  the  Greek,  see  DMZ,  xx.  459. 

•  In  this  sense  of  "  sun-city  will  one  be  called,"  these  words  are  the 
device  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Andalusian  city  Ecija  ;  see  von  Vincent], 
In  (Hut  und  Eu,  Bd.  ii.  166. 
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Old  Testament  is  called  ]fK/  a  name  which  Ezekiel  (chap. 
XXX.  17)  modifies  into  C^f,  in  order  to  brand  the  idolatry  of 
the  city.  If  the  well -attested  reading  D"nnn  is  retained,  it 
can  only  be  taken  as  meaning  "  tearing  down  of  the  previous 
heathen  sanctuaries"  (Din,  as  in  Judg.  vi.  25;  1  Kings 
xviii.  30,  xix.  10,  14),  and  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  will 
be  that  the  city,  which  was  hitherto  Dinn  T^y,  the  chief  city  of 
the  sun-worship,  will  become  the  city  of  the  destruction  of 
idolatry  (Caspari,  Drechsler,  Herzfeld),  as  Jeremiah  prophesies, 
chap,  xliii.  13:  "Jehovah  will  break  in  pieces  the  obelisks 
of  the  sun-temple  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  onnn  n%  with  this 
interpretation,  has  essentially  the  same  relation  to  D")nn  n^y 
as  pK  n^3  to  i)K  rP3,  and,  so  far  as  this  is  interpreted  according 
to  Hos.  X.  8,  cf.  xii.  12,  means:  the  sun-city  becomes  a  city 
of  ruins.  The  prophet  is  here  thinking  of  the  temples  and 
altars,  and  also  in  particular  of  the  nl2VD,  obelisks  (see  Jer. 
xliii.  13),  which  stood  there  on  the  spot  where  Ea  was 
worshipped. 

Vers.  19,  20:  "In  tlmt  day  there  stands  an  altar  con-- 
secrated  to  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  an 
obelisk  near  the  boundary  of  the  land  consecrated  to  JeJuycah, 
And  a  sign  and  a  witness  for  JeJiovah  of  hosts  is  this  in  the 
land  Egypt :  when  they  cry  to  Jehovah  because  of  oppressors,  He 
will  se7id  them  a  Jielper  and  combatant,  and  save  tliem"  This 
is  the  passage  of  Isaiah  (not  ver.  18)  to  which  Onias  IV. 
appealed  when  he  sought  permission  from  Ptolemy  Fbilometor 
to  build  the  temple  of  Jehovah  in  Egypt.  He  built  it  in 
the  nome  of  Heliopolis,  180  stadia  to  the  north-east  of 
Memphis  (Jos.  Bell,  viL  10.  3),  and  particularly  on  the  ground 
and  soil  of  the  o-xypwiia  in  Leontopolis  which  was  consecrated 
to  Bubastis  {Ant,  xiii.  3.   1,  2).^     This  temple,  built  like  a 

^  'HX/ot/xoX/f  corresponds  to  the  sacred  name  Pe-ra,  house  of  the  sun- 
jTod,  which  is  borne  by  the  city  otherwise  called  |ix,  old  Egyptian  Ann  ; 
nevertheless  Cyril  also  explains  this  name  thus  :  'fly  di  tart  xetr  avrovg  • 
^X/o;,  that  is  Ain,  Oin^  Oniy  the  eye  as  emblem  of  the  sun.  Perhaps  with 
reference  to  this  Heliopolis  is  called  in  Arabic ' Ain-ei-km^  see  Arnold, 
Chrestom.  arab,  p  56  f.  Edrlsi  (iii.  3)  calls  this  Ain-d-kms^  "  the  plea- 
sure seat  of  the  Pharaoh,  whom  may  God  curse,"  just  as  ttn  eUFaraun 
is  an  insulting  designation  of  the  Coptic  fellah. 

'  Perhaps  the  present  Tel  el-Jehiidi  points  to  the  site  of  the  old 
Jewish  temple  (Ebers,  Durch  Gvsen  zum  Sinai,  p.  497). 
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fortress,  was  externally  unlike  that  of  Jerusalem ;  it  stood  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  (160  B.C.— 72  A.D.,  when  it 
was  closed  by  command  of  Vespasian).  It  was  magnificently 
equipped  and  much  frequented,  yet  its  recognition  was  a 
subject  of  dispute  in  Palestine  and  even  in  Egypt  itself.  It 
really  lay  DHVP  H?  ^^? ;  but  it  is  not  feasible  to  see  in  that 
temple  the  fulfilment  of  the  Isaianic  prophecy ;  for  this  reason 
of  itself,  that  it  was  built  by  Jews  and  for  Jews.  And  where 
then  would  the  obelisk  have  been  which,  as  Isaiah  prophesies, 
was  to  stand  on  the  boundary  of  Egypt,  i,e.  on  the  side 
of  the  desert  and  of  Canaan  ?  The  altar  was  not  to  be 
in  fact  a  place  of  sacrifice,  but,  like  the  altars  in  Josh. 
xxii.  26,  27  and  Ex.  xvii.  15,  was  to  be  niK,  a  monument 
that  there  were  worshippers  of  Jehovah  in  Egypt,  and  the 
obelisk  was  to  be  a  "i]?  that  Jehovah  had  proved  Himself  for 
the  salvation  of  Egypt  to  be  the  God  of  the  gods  Df  Egypt 
And  if  those  who  erected  this  place  of  worship  and  this 
monument  now  cry  to  Jehovah,  He  will  show  Himself  ready 
to  help  them,  and  they  will  no  more  cry  in  vain  as  they 
formerly  did  to  their  idols  (ver.  3).  What  is  here  spoken  of 
is  therefore  the  beginning  of  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
of  Egypt  The  fact  that  since  the  Greek  period  Judaism 
became  a  power  in  Egypt  is  certainly  not  out  of  relation 
to  this.  The  Therapeutae,  scattered  through  all  the  vofioi 
of  Egypt  as  described  by  Philo  (0pp.  ii.  p.  474,  ed.  Mangey), 
were  of  a  mixed  Egypto-Jewish  nature.  It  was  a  victory  of 
the  Jehovah  religion  that  Egypt  was  already  covered  in  the 
pre-Christian  period  with  Jewish  synagogues  and  coenobia. 
Further,  Alexandria  did  become  the  place  where  the  law  of 
Jehovah  was  rendered  into  Greek  and  became  accessible  to 
the  heathen  world,  and  where  the  religion  of  Jehovah  created 
for  itself  the  forms  of  speech  and  thought  in  which  as  Chris- 
tiauity  it  was  to  become  the  religion  of  the  world.  So,  when 
Christianity  had  entered  into  the  world,  there  were  already 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  more  than  one  nsvo  to 
be  found  by  any  one  coming  from  Palestine  to  Egypt,  and 
more  than  one  nsTD  to  be  found  by  any  one  when  he  had 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  Egypt  Alexandria  and  the 
monachism  and  anchoritism  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  of 
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Egypt  became  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  spread  of  Christianity.^ 

When  Egypt  became  the  prey  of  Islam  in  the  year  640, 
there  had  been,  at  least  in  magnificent  prelude,  a  fulfilment 
of  what  the  prophet  prophesies  in  vers.  21,  22:  *' And 
Jelwvah  gives  Himself  to  he  known  to  the  Egyptians^  and  the 
Egyptians  hiww  Jehovah  in  that  day;  and  they  serve  tenth 
slain-offerings  and  meai-offeHngs^  and  vow  voTm  to  JchxyvaJi^  and 
pay  them.  And  Jehovah  smites  Egypt,  smiting  and  heaiing ; 
and  when  they  return  to  Jehovah  He  lets  Himself  he  entreated, 
and  heals  them*'  From  that  beginning  of  the  five  cities,  and 
the  solitary  altar,  and  the  one  solitary  obelisk,  it  has  come  to 
this,  that  Jehovah  extends  knowledge  of  Himself  to  the  whole 
of  Egypt  (Jni3,  reflexive,  se  cognoscendum  dare,  or  neuter, 
innotescere),  and  throughout  all  Egypt  there  arises  the  know- 
ledge of  •the  God  made  known  in  the  history  of  salvation, 
and  this  knowledge  shows  itself  in  practice.  This  practice  is 
described  by  the  prophet,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
according  to  the  views  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  as  consisting  in 
the  presentation  of  bloody  and  bloodless,  legal  and  freewill 
offerings.  ^"^p.Vl*  ^'^^'  'n"nK,  and  therefore  ^5^  with  the  double 
accusative,  as  in  Ex.  x.  26  ;  cf.  Gea  xxx.  29 :  or  perhaps 
directly  in  the  sense  of  to  sacrifice  (Hitzig),  as  in  the 
Phoenician,  cf.  nb*y  (e.g,  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  15),  and  the  classical 
epheiv,  pe^€ip,  facere,  operari;  and  even  when  thus  taken  it 
is  no  evidence  against  the  authorship  of  Isaiah  (ct  chap, 
xxviii.  21,  xxxiL  17).  Egypt,  though  converted,  is  still 
always  a  sinful  people,  but  Jehovah  smites  them,  ^^1\  lij  (cf. 
1  Kings  XX.  37),  so  that  in  the  smiting  the  intention  of 
healing  prevails,  and  healing  follows  it,  since  the  chastisement 
of  God  has  the  efifect  of  leading  them  to  repentance,  Egypt 
therefore  stands  now  under  the  same  order  of  salvation  as 
Israel  {eg.  Lev.  xxvi.  44 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  36). 

Assyria  is  not  less  humiliated,  as  we  know  from  chap.  xviiL 
Accordingly  the  two  great  powers,  which  hitherto  only  met  as 
enemies,  now  meet  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  which  unites 
them.  Ver.  23  :  "In  that  day  a  road  will  lead  from  Egypt  to 
Assur,  and  Assur  comes  unto  Egypt,  and  Egypt  to  Assur  ;  and 

^  See  my  Eccle8ia8tical  Chronicle  of  Arabia  Petrea  ia  the  LrUh,  ZeiU 
schnft,  1840,  4,  and  1841,  1. 
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Egypt  vrith  Assfiir  serves  {tlie  Lord)**  n«  is  not  a  sign  of 
the  accusative,  for  there  can  be  no  more  mention  of  a  sub- 
jection of  Egypt  under  Assyria;  but  it  is  a  preposition  of 
fellowship,  and  ^^^V  is  not  intended  to  mean  that  the  two 
great  powers  which  are  now  contending  for  the  government  of 
the  world  will  then  have  become  subservient  (Hof mann) ;  but 
it  is  to  be  understood,  as  in  ver.  21,  where  the  accusative  of 
manner  puts  the  object  out  of  doubt.  In  this  passage  as 
well  as  in  that  one  it  has  the  sense  of  worship.  The  friendly 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  is  brought  about  by 
both  peoples  being  converted  to  the  God  of  revelation.  The 
road  of  communication  between  them  passes  through  Canaan. 

Thus  is  prepared  the  highest  that  the  prophet  prophesies 
in  vers.  24,  25  :  "  /n  that  day  will  Israel  he  a  third  to  Egypt 
and  Assur,  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  inasmuch  as 
Jehovah  of  hosts  blesses  it,  saying:  Blessed  thou,  my  people, 
Egypt,  and  thou  work  of  my  hands,  Assur,  and  thou,  mine 
inheritance,  Israel**  Israel  joins  the  covenant  or  federation 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  so  that  it  becomes  a  tripartite  con- 
federation, in  which  Israel  is  •"^JK^yf ,  tertia  pars  (like  nn^b^  in 
chap.  vi.  13,  decima  pars),  Israel,  the  seed  of  the  patriarch, 
is  now  at  the  goal  of  its  calling :  a  blessing  H??  ^l??*  i^  ^^e 
whole  circuit  of  the  earth,  the  peoples  of  which  are  here 
represented  by  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Hitherto  Israel  lay  to  its 
own  misfortune  between  Assyria  and  Egypt.  The  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ephraim,  as  well  as  that  of  Judah,  proves 
thia  When  Israel  leaned  on  Egypt,  it  deceived  itself  and 
was  deceived;  and  when  it  leaned  on  Assyria,  it  became 
Assyria's  slave,  and  had  Egypt  as  its  enemy.  Thus  Israel 
found  itself  confined  in  painful  straits  between  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  world.  How  this  will  now  be  altered !  Egypt 
and  Assyria  become  one  in  Jehovah,  and  Israel  is  the  third 
party  in  the  alliance  or  covenant  Israel  then  is  no  longer 
alone  God's  people,  God's  creation,  God's  inheritance,  but 
Egypt  and  Assyria  are  each  a  third  sharer  with  Israel.  In 
order  to  express  this,  Israel's  three  names  of  honour  are 
mixed  together,  and  each  of  three  peoples  receives  one  of  the 
precious  names,  of  which  ^0^n:3  is  assigned  to  Israel  as  point- 
ing back  to  the  beginning  of  its  history.  This  essential 
equalization  of  the  heathen  peoples  with  Israel  is  no  degrada- 
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tioQ  to  the  latter ;  for  although  henceforth  there  exists  no 
essential  distinction  of  the  peoples  in  their  relation  to  God,  it 
is  nevertheless  always  Israel's  God  who  attains  recognition, 
and  Israel  is  the  people  which,  according  to  the  promise,  has 
become  the  medium  of  blessing  to  the  earth.  Hence  it  is 
unnecessary  to  take  the  suffix  of  ^3^?  distributively ;  it  applies 
to  Israel,  which  is  blessed  by  Jehovah  since  in  blessing  Egypt 
and  Assyria  He  takes  them  along  with  it  There  is  thus 
fulfilled  what  was  promised  from  of  old,  that  in  the  seed  of 
Abraham  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  should  bless  themselves 
(Jer.  iv.  2),  and  therefore  be  blessed;  that  seed  has  now 
really  become  a  np'ja  to  all  the  world. 

Thus  has  the  second  half  of  the  prophecy  ascended  step  by 
step  from  salvation  to  salvation,  just  as  the  first  descended 
step  by  step  from  judgment  to  judgment  The  culminating 
point  in  ver.  25  corresponds  to  the  lowest  point  in  ver.  15. 
Every  step  of  the  ascending  half  is  marked  with  a  ^^nn  oi^a. 
Six  times  within  vers.  16-25  do  we  read  this  finger-post 
pointing  to  the  future.  Generally  speaking,  this  K\n7\  ora  is 
almost  as  characteristic  of  Isaiah  as  D^^a  D^pj  nf^t)  is  of 
Jeremiah  (cf.  e.ff.  Isa.  vii.  18-25).  And  it  is  just  the 
promising  Messianic  parts  of  the  prophecy  which  love  this 
fugue -like  arrangement  (chap.  xi.  10,  11,  xii.  1;  cf.  Zeeh. 
xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.).  Nevertheless  the  genuineness  of  vers.  16-25 
has  lately  been  called  in  question,  especially  by  Hitzig.  But 
Caspari  in  a  special  dissertation  {Luth,  Zeitschrift,  1841,  3) 
has  convincingly  refuted  the  reasons  put  forward  for  question- 
ing the  genuineness  of  this  passage.  Cheyne  and  Driver 
both  leave  this  whole  prophecy  to  Isaiah  as  really  belonging 
to  him.  The  two  halves  of  the  prophecy  are  like  the  two 
wings  of  a  bird.  Moreover,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  its  second 
half  that  the  prophecy  becomes  the  significant  middle  of  the 
Ethiopic-Egyptian  trilogy,  for  chap,  xviii.  prophesies  the  saving 
effect  of  the  catastrophe  of  Assyria  upon  Ethiopia.  And  that 
Egypt  and  Assyria  will  also  be  spiritually  overcome  is 
prophesied  in  chap.  xix.  with  its  eschatological  close,  in  which 
Egypt  and  Assyria  are  the  representatives  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  heathen  world. 
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The  Symbol  of  the  Fall  op  Egypt  and  Etuiopia,  akd  its 

Interpretation,  Chap.  XX. 

This  third  part  of  the  trilogy,  beginning  in  historical  prose, 
introduces  itself  thus.  Vers.  1,  2a ;  "  In  the  year  when  Tartan 
canu  to  Ashdod,  Sargon,  the  king  of  Assur,  having  sent  him,  and 
he  made  war  against  Ashdod,  and  took  it :  at  that  time  spake 
Jehovah  through  Isaiah,  son  of  Amos,  as  followsl'  i,e.  He  gave 
forth  the  following  revelation  through  the  medium  of  Isaiah 
pl3,  as  in  chap,  xxxvii.  24 ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  2,  and  frequently),  a 
revelation  which  was  attached  to  a  symbolical  acting  of  it. 
T^^  refers  to  what  is  to  be  announced  by  the  prophet  through 
the  medium  of  what  was  enjoined  upon  him,  and  therefore  to 
ver.  3,  and  only  indirectly  to  ver.  26.  Dnpn  does  not  begin  the 
apodosis  to  nr^a ;  it  would  then  necessarily  have  been  Dnp3 ; 
but  the  infinitive  construction  is  thus  carried  on  (cf.  Ps.  xxxiv. 
1,  lii.  2,  liv.  2,lix.  1),  so  that  K\nn  nyn  therefore  takes  up  again 
and  universalizes  the  roc^a.  Tartan  appears  in  2  Kings  xviii  1 7 
as  the  chief  general  of  Sennacherib ;  the  name  (in  Assyrian 
tur-ta-nu)  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  the  official  title  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  An  Assyrian  king,  P^p, — 
or,  according  to  the  Masoretic  correct  writing,  1^3"5p, — is  not 
named  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  we  know  now 
that  Sargon  was  the  successor  of  Shalmanassar.^  The  Book 
of  Kings,  indeed,  names  Shalmanassar  as  the  conqueror  of 
Samaria;  but  the  form  of  expression  used  in  2  Kings xviiL  10 
(•?7??5)»  which  generally  makes  the  Assyrians  the  conquerors, 
leaves  open  the  possibility  that  what  Shalmanassar  begun  was 
brought  to  an  end  under  the  command  of  another.  The 
Eponym-lists  which  we  now  possess  put  it  out  of  doubt  that 
Shalmanassar  IV.  reigned  as  the  successor  of  Tiglath-pileser  II. 
from  727  to  723-2  B.C.,  and  that  Sargon,  the  successor  of 
Shalmanassar  lY.,  reigned  from   722  to  705  B.c.     It  was 

^  On  the  transition  here  taking  place  from  the  Assyrian  D  into  the 
Hebrew  c^,  and  the  Assyrian  ^  into  the  Hebrew  Di  see  CompltUensiBche 
VarianUn  zum  alUesL  Texte  (1878X  p.  34,  cf.  22  (on  Hos.  x.  14).  The  name 
in  the  inscriptions  is  ''Sar-Vrkin,  sometimes  also  Sa-ini-kina  (with  dX  The 
interpretation  wavers  between  "  the  king  he  commanded  "  {uk^i)y  t.e.  God, 
or  *'  king  by  right "  (kinu).  The  prefixing  of  the  object  in  "SanJein  is  not 
surprising  in  Assyrian  syntax  (Friedr.  Delitzsch,  p.  142^  but  the  subject 
is  missed ;  and  therefore  the  latter  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred. 
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Longperrier  wlio  firet  established  the  identity  of  the  monarch 
of  the  palaces  of  KJu>rsdbdd,  which  form  the  north-east  corner 
of  ancient  Nineveh  with  the  Biblical  Sargon.    These  ruins  seem 

to  have  been  called,  down  to  a  late  time,  ^^^j^,  and  the  old 
Assyrian  name  of  the  city  was  DUr-Sarrukin  (Sargon's  Castle). 
We  still  possess  a  considerable  number  of  inscriptions  on 
bricks,  harems,  votive  tablets,  and  in  other  forms,  which  bear 
the  name  of  this  king,  and  contain  all  kinds  of  testimonies  by 
him  to  himself.^  Sargon  became  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,'  and  appears,  after  the  death  of  Shalmanassar,  to 
have  incorporated  the  military  exploits  of  the  dead  monarch 
in  his  own  list  of  fame,  as  if  he  already  had  been  at  that 
time  king.  After  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  722,  according  to 
his  own  annals  in  the  inscriptions,  ten  years  were  spent  in  all 
sorts  of  wars  with  Merodach  Baladan  of  Babylon,  Jahubi'di  of 
Hamath,  eta,  before  he  again,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign 
(711),  took  up  the  plan  of  subduing  Egypt.  The  attack  upon 
Ashdod  was  only  a  means  to  this  end.  As  the  Philistines 
were  led  by  their  situation,  and  probably  also  by  their  kin- 
ship, to  take  the  side  of  Egypt,  the  conquest  of  Ashdod  (a 
fortress  so  strong  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  ii.  157,  Psam- 
metichus  besieged  it  for  twenty-nine  years)  was  an  indispensable 
preliminary  of  the  expedition  against  Egypt.  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  he  marched  against  Egypt,  had  to  do  the  same 
with  Gaza.  How  long  Tartan  needed  is  apparently  to  be 
inferred  from  ver.  1.  The  conquest  of  Ashdod,  according  to 
the  terms  of  ver.  1,  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  attack.  The 
humiliation  of  Egypt  must  have  followed  not  long  thereafter, 
which,  at  least,  is  so  far  in  accord  with  ascertained  fact,  that, 
as  the  annals  of  Sargon  relate,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Ashdod, 
and  in  the  same  year,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  tendered  his  sub- 
mission. But  in  vers.  3, 4  this  submission  is  dated  three  years 
later,  reckoning  from  the  time  when  Isaiah  had  to  go  stripped 
and  barefooted.  Hence  the  direction  given  by  Jehovah  to 
Isaiah  must  have  gone  forth  three  years  earlier,  and  the 
vague  K\nn  nyn  points  back  to  that  time.     Or  otherwise,  it 

1  Ennmerated  by  Schrader  in  his  KA  T»,  pp.  394-396.  [Die  Keilinkkriften 
wnd  das  alte  Testamenty  2nd  ed.  Giessen  1883.] 

■  First  recognized  by  Oppert,  Les  Inscriptions  Assyriennes  des  Sargonides 
It  Us  FcuUs  d€  Ninive^  VersailleB  1862. 
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beloDgs  to  10H\  if  the  punctuation  is  put  thus :  In  that  time 
after  Jehovah  had  spoken  ...  He  said.  The  latter  view  is  the 
more  probable,  since  T?  ''^  "^^l  does  not  introduce  a  prophecy, 
but  a  direction,  and  therefore  what  begins  with  t<Mn  nps  points 
to  ver.  3. 

The  direction  received  ran  thus.  Ver.  2b :  "  Go  and  loosen 
the  frock  from  thy  loins,  and  draw  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet  I 
And  he  did  so,  went  stripped  and  barefooted"  We  see  from 
this  that  Isaiah  was  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  Elijah  in 
2  Kings  i  8  (cf.  Zech.  xiii.  4 ;  Heb.  xL  37),  who  wore  a  fur 
coat ;  and  like  John  the  Baptist,  who  had  on  a  garment  of 
camel's  hair,  with  a  leather  girdle  around  it  (Matt.  iii.  4) ;  for 
Pp  is  a  coarse  linen  or  hairy  overcoat  of  a  dark  colour  (Rev. 
vi  1 2 ;  cf.  Isa.  1.  3),  such  as  mourners  wore  either  on  the 
bare  body  O^^U^^.,  1  Kings  xxi.  27;  2  Kings  vi.  30;  Job 
xvi.  15)  or  over  the  tunic,  in  both  cases  fastened  by  means 
of  a  girdle ;  and  hence  not  ^?^,  but  "^jn,  is  the  usual  word  em- 
ployed to  indicate  the  putting  of  it  on.  That  the  former  was 
the  case  here  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  Dl'^y  (see,  on  the  contrary, 
2  Sam.  vL  20,  cf.  14;  John  xxi.  7).  Owing  to  the  great 
importance  which  is  attributed  to  clothing  from  the  stand- 
point of  Oriental  culture  and  manners,  any  one  who  appears 
without  the  upper  garment  is  already  regarded  as  naked  and 
bare.  Isaiah  has  to  lay  oflf  the  garment  of  the  preacher  of 
repentance  and  of  the  mourner,  so  that  only  his  tunic,  ^^, 
remains ;  and  in  this  dress,  and  moreover  barefooted,  he  has 
to  appear  in  public  It  is  the  costume  of  a  man  who  had  been 
robbed  and  disgraced,  of  a  beggar,  it  may  be,  or  a  prisoner  of 
war.  }3  is  followed  by  the  inf.  abs.,  which  develops  the 
meaning  as  in  chap.  v.  5,  Iviii.  6,  7. 

The  meaning  and  duration  of  this  unclothing  of  himself  is 
not  learned  by  Isaiah  until  after  he  has  acted  according  to  the 
divine  direction.  Vers.  3,  4 :  "  Then  said  Jehovah,  Even  as  my 
servant  Isaiah  has  gone  naked  and  barefooted,  three  years  long 
a  sign  and  type  concerning  Egypt  and  con/xrning  Ethiopia :  so 
will  the  king  of  Assur  lead  away  the  prisoners  of  Egypt  and 
the  exiles  of  Ethiopia,  children  and  old  men,  naked  and  bai'e- 
footed,  and  with  bared  scat — a  shame  of  Egypt"  This  address 
of  Jehovah,  the  word  of  Jehovah  p^ye^  ^2,  prepared  for  by 
ver.  2,  took  place  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  (Cheyne),  when 
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the  fate  of  Ashdod  was  decided.  The  unseemly  strange  dress 
of  the  prophet,  if  he  appeared  through  the  whole  three  years 
in  the  exercise  of  his  oflBce,  was  a  token  and  type  C^B^O, 
as  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  24)  of  the  fall  of  the  Egypto- Ethiopian 
kingdom,  which  occurred  after  the  lapse  of  these  three  yearsi 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  then  one  kingdom,  so  that  the 
shame  of  Egypt  is  at  the  same  time  the  shame  of  Ethiopia. 
ni'iy  is  shameful  bareness,  and  D^l^  nny  is  in  apposition  to 
all  that  precedes  it  in  ver.  4.  How  prisoners  are  deprived  of 
clothing  and  shoes  is  shown,  for  example,  in  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
15.  T)^  is  the  seat  or  buttocks  (see  Bernstein  in  DMZ.  ix. 
872),  as  in  2  Sam.  x.  4,  being  derived  from  nnc',  to  set  a 
nominal  form,  like  I?,  H?,  JH,  ^W,  with  the  third  radical  letter 
dropped.  ^P^^^  has  the  same  ay  as  the  words  in  chap. 
xix.  9,  Judg.  V.  15,  Jer.  xxii.  14,  but  they  are  hardly  to 
be  taken  as  construct  forms  (although  ^—  of  the  construct 
undoubtedly  has  arisen  from  ^);  they  are  rather  singular 
forms  with  a  collective  signification.  The  emendations  ^B^fe'n 
(Olshausen,  Nagelsbach)  or  ^P^^rn,  with  the  i  of  connection 
(Meier),  are  unnecessarj\ 

If,  then,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are  so  shamefully  humbled, 
what  sort  of  impression  will  that  make  upon  those  who  proudly 
and  securely  trust  to  the  great  power  which  is  supposed 
to  be  unapproachable  and  invincible  ?  Vers.  5,  6  :  "  And 
they  are  terrified,  and  see  themselves  deceived  hy  Ethiopia,  to 
whicJi  they  looked,  and  hy  Egypt,  of  which  they  vaunted.  And 
the  inhabitant  of  this  coastland  says  on  that  day,  Behold,  thus 
it  happens  to  those  to  whom  toe  looked,  whither  we  fled  for  help 
to  save  us  from  the  king  of  Assur,  and  how  should  we,  we 
escape?"  With  '^"J.^JB^,  show,  splendour,  tDap  is  parallel,  which 
is  a  synonym  of  ^P?P,  according  to  which  the  Targum  renders 
it.  On  IP  «5^3  compare  chap.  i.  29,  Jer.  ii.  36.  The  question 
with  T??  is  quite  the  same  as  in  2  Kings  x.  4.  *K,  which 
means  both  island  and  coastland,  is  in  Zeph.  ii.  5  a  name  of 
Fhilistia,  and  in  chap,  xxiii.  2,  6  a  name  of  Phoenicia ;  and 
hence  Enobel  and  others  understand  it  here  as  meaning  the 
former  with  inclusion  of  the  latter.  But  as  the  Assyrians, 
when  they  marched  against  Egypt,  had  already  measured 
themselves  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Philistines,  Isaiah  has 
doubtless  the  Jews  chiefly  in  his  mind  (Ewald,  Drechsler, 
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Meier,  Luzzatto),  as  Jerome  already  remarks :  Juda  speravit 
in  Aegyptlis  et  Aegyptvs  destruatur.  The  expressions  are  also 
entirely  the  same  as  those  in  which  we  shall  afterwards  hear 
Isaiah  scathing  the  Egyptianizing  policy  of  Judah.  However, 
^V}  ^KH  n^r  signifies  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palestinian  coast- 
land  in  general,  among  whom  Judah  is  included,  because  it 
denies  so  untheocratically  the  character  of  the  Jehovah-people. 
The  profane  designation  divests  the  people  and  land  of  their 
holiness. 

The  conquest  of  Samaria  falls  in  the  first  year  of  Sargon 
(722  B.C.).  In  the  second  year,  according  to  his  Annals,  he 
put  the  Egyptian  ruler  (Siltannu)  Sahi  (Sevech)  to  flight  at 
Baphia,  and  took  his  ally  HanUn,  the  king  of  Gaza,  prisoner. 
In  his  eleventh  year  he  deposed  the  rebellious  king  Azuri  of 
Ashdod ;  and  when  the  people  of  Ashdod  expelled  Ahimit, 
the  brother  of  Azuri,  whom  he  had  put  in  his  place,  and 
raised  a  certain  Jaman  to  the  throne,  he  marches  against 
Ashdod  and  conquers  it  in  the  self-same  year.  Jaman  fled 
to  Egypt,  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  but  was  delivered  up  to 
Sargon  by  the  ruler  of  that  region.  The  voluntary  antici- 
pative  submission  of  the  Ethiopian  ruler  was  a  commencement 
of  what  Isaiah  prophesies,  but  the  subjection  of  the  Nile-land 
did  not  come  till  the  time  of  Asarhaddon  and  Asurbanipal, 
his  son,  the  conqueror  of  Thebes  (Nah.  iii.  8—10).  The 
hope  of  Judah  in  Egypt  turned  out  for  Judah's  destruction, 
as  Isaiah  prophesies.  But  the  catastrophe  before  Jerusalem 
was  not  yet  the  end  of  Assyria.  Nor  did  the  campaigns  of 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib  yet  bring  about  the  end  of  Egypt, 
nor  were  the  triumphs  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning Assyria  yet  the  means  for  the  conversion  of  Egypt 
In  all  this  the  fulfilment  shows  in  the  prophecy  an  element 
of  human  hope  drawing  the  distant  into  immediate  nearness, 
and  this  element  it  eliminates.  For  the  fulfilment  is  divine, 
but  the  prophecy  is  divine  and  human. 

The  Oracle  concerning  the  Desert  of  the  Sea  (Babylon), 

Chap.  XXI.  1-10. 

Ewald's  explanation  of  this  and  similar  headings  is  that 
they  are    additions   made   by  the  ancient   readers.      Even 
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Yitringa  ascribed  them  at  first  to  the  collectors,  though  later 
he  saw  that  this  was  inadmissible.  As  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
not  possible  to  understand  how  the  title  DjnaTO  could  be 
derived  from  the  prophecy  itself,  for  D^  (everywhere  the  west) 
cannot  mean  the  south  (=^.^),  and  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
sea  in  the  prophecy.  The  heading  is  symbolicaL  The  four 
Massas,  xxi.  1—10,  11-12,  13—17,  xxii.,  in  virtue  of  their 
symbolical  titles  (cf.  xxx.  6),  as  also  their  visionary  form 
and  the  numerous  points  at  which  their  contents  come  into 
contact,  unite  closely  to  form  a  tetralogy.  The  representation 
of  the  prophet  as  a  watchman  is  common  to  the  first  and  second 
Massas,  while  in  the  fourth  Jerusalem  is  called  the  valley  of 
vision,  because  in  it  is  the  watch-tower  whence  the  prophet 
views  the  future  destinies  of  Babylon,  Edom,  and  Arabia. 
As  in  the  first  two  Elam  and  Madai  march  against  Babylon, 
so  in  the  fourth  (xxii.  6)  do  Kir  and  Elam  against  Jerusalem  ; 
even  the  mode  of  expression  is  strikingly  similar  in  both  (cf. 
xxii.  6  sq.  with  xxi.  7).  As  regards  the  symbolical  headings, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  Isaiah  is  fond  of  symbolical  names, 
xxix.  1,  XXX.  7,  and  D^"^?"]?  for  Babylon  and  its  surroundings 
is  one  such.  Chap.  xxi.  1—10,  especially  in  the  framework 
of  a  tetralogy,  impresses  one  strongly  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
Isaianic  This  impression  is  so  strong  that  Cheyne,  Driver, 
6.  A.  Smith,  following  Kleinert's  example  (1877),  hold 
that  this  second  ^m  «felD,  as  distinguished  from  the  first, 
xiil-xiv.  23,  is  the  work  of  the  original  Isaiah.  This  they 
do  by  referring  it,  not  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians  under  Cyrus  in  538,  but  to  the  conquest 
of  Babylon,  the  seat  of  Merodach  Baladan's  government,  by 
the  Assyrians  under  Sargon  in  710  (not  the  first  conquest  in 
721,  but  that  in  710,  the  twelfth  year  of  Sargon's  reign,  who 
from  that  time  calls  himself  king  of  Babylon).  Though  once 
beaten  by  Sargon,  Merodach  Baladan  had  again  established  him- 
self in  Babylon,  and,  having  sought  helpers  since  his  defeat,  he 
tried  not  only  to  be  the  independent  ruler  of  North  and  South 
Babylon,  but  also  to  contest  with  the  Assyrians  the  position 
of  ruler  of  the  world.  If  the  messengers  of  Merodach  Baladan 
to  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxix.)  are  some  of  the  commissioners 
whom  for  the  space  of  twelve  years  Merodach  Baladan  was 
constantly  dispatching,  the  pain  expressed  in  this  prophecy 
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becomes  all  the  more  intelligibla  The  prophet  is  announcing 
the  fall  of  that  Babylon  with  the  hope  of  having  which  for  a 
bulwark  against  Assyria  his  people  are  deceiving  themselves 
— the  city  of  the  secret  confederate  falls  a  prey  to  Assyria, 
and  now  Judah  has  to  expect  its  vengeance.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  historical  setting  of  the  oracle  does 
not  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  Isaianic  author- 
ship. The  Babylon  whose  fall  he  prophesies  is  the  very 
same  torment  of  the  peoples  as  is  mentioned  in  chap,  xiv., 
the  threshing-floor  is  the  exile,  and  it  may  be  asked  how  can 
Elamite  and  Median  contingents  be  expected  in  the  army  of 
Assyria  that  marched  against  Merodach  Baladan,  seeing  that 
Elam  was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Assyria,  and  both  by 
nature  and  in  fact,  the  nearest  ally  of  Merodach  Baladan  ?  ^ 
Moreover,  while  in  this  way,  on  the  one  hand,  an  original 
composition  of  Isaiah  is  reclaimed  by  these  three  English  critics 
from  being  assigned  as  hitherto  to  a  later  date,  on  the  other 
hand  the  prophecy,  xxxix.  6  sq.,  which  foresees  in  Babylon 
the  future  mistress  of  the  world,  becomes  to  them  unintel- 
ligible, and  on  this  account  open  to  suspicion.'  Bather  than 
pay  so  dearly  for  maintaining  Isaiah's  authorship  in  the  case 
of  xxi.  1-10,  we  hold  that  this  piece  is  Deutero-Isaianic,  but 
emphasize  at  the  same  time  that  the  criticism  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  far  from  having  attained  finality,  is  still  in  constant  flux. 
We  return  to  the  heading.  The  continent  on  which 
Babylon  stands  is  a  "*?']?,  a  great  plain  running  south-west- 
wards into  Arabia  deserta,  and  it  is  so  broken  up  by  the 
Euphrates  as  well  as  by  marshes  and  lakes  that  it  floats  as 
it  were  in  the  sea.  The  low  land  on  the  Lower  Euphrates  was 
in  a  manner  wrested  from  the  sea,  for  before  Semiramis  con- 
structed the  dams  the  Euphrates  used  to  overflow  the  whole 
like  a  sea  (freXayi^eiv,  Herod,  i.  184).  Abydenus  even  says 
that  at  first  the  whole  of  it  was  water,  and  was  also  called 
6d\aaaa  (Euseb.  Praep.  ix.  41);  and  the  monuments  call 
South  Babylonia  simply  mat  tdmtim,  the  sea  land,  and  its  king 
Sar  (mat)  tdmtim,  the  king  of  the  sea.     The  prophet's  reason 

1  Schrader,  KAT*,  pp.  346,  361,  36a 

^  [Professor  Driver  has  pointed  oat  that  this  is  an  oversight  so  far  as  he 
is  concerned ;  see  his  Isaiah  in  the  "  Men  of  the  Bible  "  series,  pp.  96, 127. 
— Tr.] 
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for  using  this  roundabout  name  may  be  inferred  from  xiv. 
23  ;  the  origin  and  natural  features  of  Babylon  are  made 
into  ominous  prognostics  of  its  ultimate  fate.  Jeremiah 
(li.  13, 1.  38)  gives  the  correct  interpretation. 

The  power  which  first  brings  destruction  on  the  city  of 
the  world,  is  a  hostile  army  representing  various  peoples. 
Vers.  1,  2 :  "Like  storms,  which  sweep  along  in  the  sotUh,  it 
comes  from  the  desert,  from  a  terrible  land.  A  hard  vision  is 
made  known  to  me:  The  robber  robs  and  the  waster  wasUtk. 
Go  up,  Mam  !  Surround,  Madai  !  I  put  an  end  to  all  their 
sighing,*^  3333  nlD^D  (cf.  xxviii.  21  ;  Amos  iii.  9)  are  storms 
which  rise  in  the  south,  and  therefore,  in  the  case  of  Babylon, 
proceed  out  of  the  south  or  south-east,  and  which,  like  all 
winds  coming  from  open  steppes,  are  exceedingly  violent 
(Job  i  19,  xxxviL  9,  see  this;  Hos.  xiii.  15).  Accordingly 
it  lies  to  hand  to  connect  "^SIP?  with  ^^^n?  (Knobel,  Umbreit), 
but  the  objection  to  this  is  the  arrangement  of  the  worda 
^l^^'Dr,  "  in  the  act  of  pressing  forwards,"  instead  of  H^rv  (gee 
Gesen.  §  132,  Eem.  1,  and  in  fuller  detail  note  onHab.  i  17) 
— the  conj,  periphrastica,  in  order  to  express  the  violent  rush 
associated  with  the  onward  movement — has  great  weight  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  comparison.  Of  course  the  Medo- 
Persian  array,  if  it  advanced  by  the  same  road  as  did  Cyrus, 
could  not  be  said  to  come  "^S'pP.  For,  according  to  Herod, 
i.  189,  he  came  over  the  Gyndes,  and  therefore  descended 
into  the  Babylonian  lowlands  by  the  road  described  by 
Isidor  of  Charax  in  his  Itinerarium,^  i.e,  over  the  Zagros  pass 
through  the  Zagros  gate  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Gyndes, 
and  along  this  stream  which  he  crossed  before  its  junction 
with  the  Tigris,  through  Chalonitis  and  ApoUoniatis.  If  the 
Medo-Persian  army,  however,  at  least  the  Median  part  of  it 
proper,  descended  into  the  lowlands  of  Chuzistan  by  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Choaspes  (KerJcha) — the  route  passed 
over  by  Major  Eawlinson  with  a  Guran  regiment  * — and  so 
advanced  from  the  south-east  against  Babylon,  it  could  be 
regarded  in  several  respects  as  coming  "i^TDD,  chiefly  because 
the  lowlands  of  Chuzistan  form  a  broad  open  plain,  a  nano. 

^  See  C.  Masson's  '*  Illustration  of  the  Route  from  Seleucia  to  Apobatana, 
as  given  by  Isid.  of  Charax,"  in  Asiatic  Jour,  xii.  97  sqq. 
*  See  Rawlinson's  route  in  Hitter's  Erdkunde,  ix.  3  (West  Asia),  p.  397  sqq. 
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The  comparison  with  the  storms  of  the  south  seems  really 
to  presuppose  that  the  hostile  army  advanced  from  Chuzistan, 
or  (since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  geographical  distinc- 
tions are  strictly  observed)  from  the  direction  of  the  desert 
of  ed'Dahna,  the  portion  of  AraJna  dessrta  which  bounds  the 
lowlands  of  Chaldaea  on  the  south-west  The  Medo-Persian 
land  itself  is  called  n^^ia  pK  because  it  lies  outside  the  circle 

T    T  •  V 

of  civilised  nations  by  which  the  land  of  Israel  is  surrounded. 
After  the  opening  statement  of  his  theme  in  ver.  1,  conform 
to  Isaianic  custom,  the  prophet  makes  as  it  were  a  fresh  start 
with  ver.  2.  wn  has  the  same  meaning  here  as  in  xxix.  11 
(not,  however,  as  in  xxviiL  18) ;  nc^j?  n^rn  is  the  object  of  the 
passive  that  follows  (Gesen.  §  143.  16).  The  prophet  calls 
the  glance  into  the  future  vouchsafed  him  by  divine  inspira- 
tion HB^ij,  hard  or  heavy  (in  the  sense  of  difficUis  however,  not 
of  gravis,  1?3),  on  account  of  the  repellent,  hardly  endurable, 
and  so  to  speak  hardly  digestible  impression  which  it  makes 
on  him.  The  contents  are  wide-spreading  spoliation  and 
devastation  (the  expression  like  xxxiii.  1,  cf.  xvi.  4, 
xxiv.  IG  :  *J?3,  tegere,  then  tecte  agere,  of  faithless,  deceitful, 
then  thievish  action),  and  summons  of  the  peoples  on  the 
east  and  north  of  Babylonia  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  (^y^, 
Milra,  see  on  IL  9)  ;  for  Jehovah  brings  to  an  end  (^?2*f  •?,  as 

in  xvi   10)  all  their  sighing  (nnroK  with  accented  ulL,  and 

therefore  n  raphatum  pro  mappiccUo,  as  frequently  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  see  on  xlv.  6 ;  cf .  1  Sam.  xx.  20  ;  Job 
xxxi.  22  ;  Hos.  ii.  8),  i.«.  all  the  lamentation  which  the 
oppressor  has  wrung  out  on  every  band  (an  abridgment  of 
xiv.  3-6). 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prophecy  concerning  Moab,  the 
humanity  of  the  prophet  is  affected  by  the  contents  of  the 
vision  vouchsafed  him  ;  it  acts  on  him  like  a  horrible  dream. 
Vers.  3,  4 :  "  Therefore  are  my  loins  full  of  cramp  ;  pangs 
have  taken  hold  of  me,  like  the  pangs  of  a  woman  in  travail :  I 
writhe  so  that  I  hear  not,  I  am  overcome  with  fear  so  that  I  see 
not.  Wildly  beats  my  heart,  horror  ?ias  disturbed  nu,  the 
darkness  of  night  that  I  love  he  hath  turned  for  me  into 
quaking,*'  The  prophet  does  not  carry  out  into  detail  the 
description  of  what  he  sees,  but  we  may  infer  how  horrible  it 
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is  from  the  exceeding  violence  of  the  effect  it  produced,  n^"? 
is  spasmodic  writhing,  as  in  Nah.  ii.  11  ;  D^^  is  properly 
used  of  birth-pangs ;  ni];j,  to  bow  oneself,  to  bend,  also  used 
of  convulsive  manifestation  of  pain ;  *^^^  (otherwise  than  in 
Ps.  xcv.  10  ;  cf.,  however,  Ps.  xxxviii,  11)  is  used  of  irregular 
feverish  beating  of  the  pulse.  JfbBto  and  rilKiD  are  equivalent 
to  negative  consequential  sentences  as  everywhere  else ;  once 
only,  Eccles.  i.  8,  does  VtifD  occur  in  another  than  a  negative 
sense.  The  darkness  of  evening  and  night,  which  the  prophet 
so  loves  (PK^n,  desire  from  inclination,  1  filings  ix.  1,  19)  and, 
as  a  rule,  wishes  for,  in  order  that  he  may  give  himself  over 
to  contemplation  or  to  rest  from  outward  and  inward  work, 
is  changed  for  him  by  the  frightful  vision  into  quaking. 
According  to  Herod.  L  191,  and  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viL  23,  it 
was  during  a  nocturnal  feast  that  Babylon  was  stormed.  As  in 
Dan.  V.  30,  cf.  Jer.  li.  39,  57,  so  in  ver.  5  something  of  the 
kind  is  pointed  to.  They  spread  the  table,  waich  the  toateh, 
eat,  drink — Arise,  ye  princes  !  anoint  the  shield  !  This  is  not 
a  scene  from  the  hostile  camp,  where  they  are  bracing  them- 
selves for  the  attack  on  Babylon,  for  instruere  Tnensam  is 
intended  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  secure  careless  life  of 
pleasure,  and  the  summons  "  anoint  the  shield  "  (cf.  Jer.  IL  11 ) 
presupposes  that  they  are  not  expecting  to  have  to  fight 
What  the  prophet  sees  therefore  is  a  feast  in  Babylon.  Only 
one  of  the  vividly  pictorial  infinitives  (Ges.  §  131.  46),  viz. 
n^Dyn  nby,  seems  not  to  square  with  this.  Hitzig's  explana- 
tion, "  they  spread  carpets  out "  (as  in  Talmud  ^^^j^y,  KTis^, 
mat,  storea),  has  no  support  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and 
on  this  account  we  prefer,  along  with  the  Targum,  PesL 
Jerome  (LXX.  does  not  translate  the  words  at  all),  to  under- 
stand the  air.  \ey.  JT'BV  of  sentinel  -  duty,  —  sentinel  -  duty 
(from  nay  nsy,  specvlari)  is  attended  to.  Content  with  this 
one  precaution,  they  all  the  more  wildly  gave  themselves  up 
to  their  debauch  (cf.  xxii.  13).  The  prophet  mentions  this 
matter,  because  it  is  by  the  sentinels  that  the  cry,  "  Up,  ye 
princes,"  etc.,  is  addressed  to  the  revellers.  It  was  customary 
to  oil  the  leather  of  the  shields  in  order  that  it  might  present 
a  shining  surface  and  not  suffer  from  damp,  in  particular, 
however,  that  blows  might  glance  oflT  (cf.  laeves  clypeos  in 
Virgil,  Aen.  vii.  626).     The  foolish  self-confidence  of  the 
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chief  men  of  Babylon  shows  that  they  needed  this  summons ; 
they  think  themselves  so  safe  behind  the  walls  and  waters  of 
the  city  that  they  have  not  even  got  their  weapons  ready  for 
use. 

The  prophecy  is  now  continued  with  ^? ;  this  is  what  is 
doing  in  Babylon,  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  is  decreed. 
This  thought  appears  in  the  form  of  an  instruction  to  the 
prophet  in  a  vision  that  he  should  station  a  nsyp  on  the 
watch-tower  to  look  out  and  see  what  more  happens.  Ver.  6  : 
**  For  thus  said  the  Lord  to  me :  Go^  place  a  watchman ;  wluit 
he  sees,  let  him  declare,"  The  introduction  runs  as  in  xviii.  4, 
^,  as  in  XX.  2.  Elsewhere  it  is  the  prophet  himself  who 
stands  on  the  watch-tower  (ver.  11  ;  Hab.  ii  1  sq.);  in  this 
vision  he  is  distinguished  from  the  person  whom  he  stations 
on  the  watch-tower  (specula).  The  first  thing  that  presents 
itself  to  the  view  of  the  occupant  of  the  watch-tower  is  a  long 
long  procession  —  the  army  of  the  foe  in  orderly,  silent, 
caravan-like,  self-confident  march.  Ver.  7:  "And  he  saw  a 
cavalcade,  pairs  of  horsemen,  a  train  of  asses,  a  train  of  camels  ; 
and  he  listened  sharply,  as  sharply  as  he  could  listen'*  ^^,,  here 
as  in  ver.  9  the  leading  idea,  and  placed  accordingly,  means,  in 


c  / 


general,  a  cavalcade,  just  as  in  Arabic  c*^  means  a  caravan 
mounted  on  camels.  In  front,  then,  there  was  a  cavalcade  of 
horsemen    (D^?^^?   from   CHB  =  (jyw;li,   rider   on    horseback) 

arranged  two  and  two — ^for  Persians  and  Medes  fought  either 
on  foot  or  on  horseback  (in  the  latter  way  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  at  least,  Cyrop.  iv.  3).  Next  came  trains  of  asses  and 
camels,  a  large  number  of  which  accompanied  the  Persian 
armies  for  various  purposes.  They  not  only  carried  baggage 
and  provisions,  but  were  also  taken  into  battle  in  order  to 
throw  the  enemy  into  confusion.  Thus  Cyrus  carried  the 
battle  against  the  Lydians  by  means  of  the  great  number  of 
his  camels  (Herod,  i  80),  and  Darius  Hystaspis  a  battle 
against  the  Scythians  by  means  of  the  great  number  of  his 
asses  (iv.  129).  Some  of  the  subjugated  peoples  rode  on 
asses  and  camels ;  the  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  on 
camels,  the  Caramanians  on  asses.  What  the  watchman  sees 
is  therefore  the  Persian  army.    But  he  only  sees,  and  though 
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he  listens,  and  that  "  listening,  greatness  of  listening  "  {^fp, 
as  iu  1  Kings  xviii.  29;  whereas  in  2  Kings  iv.    31,  ^^ 
should  be  written  with  Abulwalld  on  MS.  authority),  t.«.  he 
strains,  straining  to  the  very  utmost  stretch  (31,  substantive, 
as  in  Ixiii.  7  ;  Ps.  cxlv.  7 ;  and  3T?«7,  in  accordance  with  its 
radical  idea  "  to  stiffen,"  sc.  the  ear),  still  he  hears  nothing, 
because  the  long  train  moves  on  in  deathly  silence  ;  at  last  the 
long  train  too  disappears,  he  sees  nothing  and  hears   nothing, 
and  impatience  takes  possession  of  him.     Ver.  8  :  "  Then  he 
a*ied  with  the  voice  of  a  lion,  *  Upon  tlie  watch-tower,  O  All-Lord, 
I  stand  continually  hy  day,  and  ai  my  post  I  keep  my  stand  all 
the  nights' "     His  patience  fails,  and  he  roars  as  if  he  were  a 
lion  (cf.  Eev.  x.  3) ;  with  a  like  angrily  sullen  voice,  with 
a  like  long  deep  full-drawn  breath,  he  complains  to  God  that 
he  has  now  stood  so  long  at  his  post  without  seeing  anything 
except  that  inexplicable  vanished  train.     But  just  as  he  was 
about  to  have  his  say  out,  the  complaint  died  away  in  his 
mouth.     Ver.  9  :  "  And  behold  there  came  a  cavcUcade  of  men, 
pairs  of  horsemen,  and  began  and  spoke :    Fallen,  fallen  is 
Babylon,  and  all  tlie  images  of  its  gods  he  has  dashed  to  the 
ground"     It  is  now  clear  to  him  where  the  long  train  went 
to  when  it  vanished.     It  has  entered  Babylon,  has   made 
itself  master  of  the  city,  and  established  itself  there.      Now 
after  a  long  time  a  smaller  cavalcade  appears  to  announce 
the  news  of  victory,  and  the  watchman  hears  them   trium- 
phantly call,  **  Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon."     The  subject  of  "^a?^ 
(thus,  out  of  pause  for  "i??^,  Ex.  ix.  25)  is  Jehovah  ;  even  the 
heathen  conquerors  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  fall 
of  Babylon  and  its  D^r'^pB  (cf.  Jer.  11  47,  52)  is  the  work  of 
the  God  of  Israel 

The  gloomy  vision  of  the  prophet  is  intended  to  comfort 
Israel.  Ver.  10 :  "  0  thou  my  threshing  and  child  of  my 
threshing-floor  I  what  I  have  heard  from,  Jehovah  of  liosts,  the 
God  of  Israel,  that  I  liave  announced  to  you**  Threshing,  CTi, 
is  a  figure  that  expresses  crushing  subjugation,  xlL  15,  Micah 
iv.  12  sq.,  and  judicial  punishment,  Jer.  li.  33  (a  parallel, 
which  we  must  not  allow  to  mislead  us,  seeing  that  Jeremiah 
in  this  case  as  frequently  has  given  another  turn  to  the 
Isaianic  figure),  or  as  in  the  passage  before  us  disciplinary 
scourges,  in  which  wrath  and  good  intention  mingle.      Israel, 
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under  the  tyrannical  supremacy  of  the  world-empire,  is  called 
^ncnp  (this,  not  ^^J^o,  is  the  reading),  ie.  the  grain  which  he 
threshes,  but  under  limitations  (xxviii.  28).  It  is  also  called 
nrta,  inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  fit  for  the  threshing-floor 
(cf.  nten  J3,  one  who  deserves  scourging,  Deut  xxv.  2),  and  is 
transported  thither  in  order  after  enduring  punishment  to 
come  out  threshed  and  winnowed.  Babylon  is  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  the  divine  wrath  to  thresh  with.  But 
love  takes  part  also  in  the  work  of  threshing,  and  restrains 
the  action  of  wrath.  A  picture  likely  to  give  comfort  to  the 
grain  lying  for  threshing  on  the  floor,  ie,  to  the  people  of 
Israel  which,  mowed  down  as  it  were  and  removed  from  its 
native  soil,  had  been  banished  to  Babylon,  and  there  sub- 
jected to  a  tyrannical  rule, — that  is  what  the  prophet  in  his 
vision  has  perceived  Q^V^f,  as  in  xxviii.  22). 

The  Oracle  concerning  the  Silence  of  Death  (Edom), 

Chap.  XXL  11,  12. 

This  oracle  consists  of  a  question  addressed  to  the  prophet 
from  Sei'r,  and  of  the  prophet's  answer.  Sei'r  is  the  hill 
country  in  the  south  of  Palestine  which  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Edom  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Horites.  Thus  nwi  of 
the  heading  cannot  be  any  of  the  places  of  this  name  elsewhere 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  not  the  Judean  hot.  Josh. 
XV.  52  ;  nor  the  DUma  in  the  Damascene  'Guta;  nor  one  of  the 
Dumas  (Dauma)  in  the  district  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It 
is  not  even  the  IHina  of  the  Eastern  Hauran,  but,  supposing 
that  the  word  is  the  name  of  a  place,  the  Duma  (Gen.  xxv.  14) 
in  the  lowest  district  of  the  Syrian  Nufud  country,  the  so- 
called  uJ^  (G6f).  It  was  situated  on  the  great  Nabataean 
line  of  traffic  between  the  northern  ports  of  the  Itcd  Sea  and 
'Irilk,  and  was  called  more  exactly  Ddmxtt  d-yendcl,  or  "  the 
rocky  Dflma,"  because  lying  in  a  basin  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  rugged  sandstone  hills.^  This  Arabian  Duma  lies 
eastwards  from  the  mountains  of  Se'ir  (now  'SerdJi),  and  was  a 
settlement  (hadira)  for  a  time  at  least  loosely  united  with 

^  Duma  itself  is  also  called  uJa^^jII  ;  nufHd  are  tracts  of  loose  sandy 
ground.     See  DMZ.  x.  828  sq.,  742. 
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EJoiiL  Tliat  the  name  of  this  TOn  ^  should  appear  in  tl 
heading  of  the  oracle,  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  tbi 
very  name  lent  itself  to  symbolical  treatment  nprsi  froi 
on,  to  smooth,  to  still,  is  entire  deep  silence,  and  therefore  tb 
land  of  the  dead  (Ps.  xciv.  17,  cxv.  17).  The  name  Dnx,  b 
the  removal  of  the  sound  at  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  th 
word,  is  made  the  emblem  of  the  fate  of  Edom.  It  become 
a  land  of  deathly  silence,  of  deathly  sleep,  of  deathly  gloom. 
To  this  the  inquiry  from  Seir  corresponds.  Ver.  11:  "  -4  cr 
comes  to  me  from  Seir :  Watchman,  how  far  is  it  in  tJie  night 
Watchman,  how  far  in  the  night  V*  Those  making  tbi 
inquiry  are  not  Israelites  (Hitzig),  the  cry  proceeds  from  Seir 
an  oracle  occupying  a  place  between  oracles  concerning 
Babylon  and  Arabia,  in  virtue  of  its  very  position  refers  tc 
the  inhabitants  of  Seir.  Luther  translates  vrp  rightly  "  thej 
cry  "  (man  ruft\  for  it  is  a  participial  present  with  a  perfectly 
general  subject  (as  in  xxx.  24,  xxxiiL  4).  It  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  to  some  extent  the  change  from 
'"•/???  to  b'.e'P  that,  as  regards  the  rest,  we  have  departed  from 
Luther's  excellent  translation.  The  more  winged  form  of  the 
second  question  expresses  heightened  anxious  urgency ;  they 
would  like  to  hear  that  already  the  night  is  well  through,  and 
will  soon  be  over,  p  is  used  partitively  (Saad.) — What  part 
of  the  night  is  it  now  ?  Just  as  a  sick  person  wishes  for  the 
end  of  a  sleepless  night,  and  is  constantly  inquiring  as  to  the 
hour ;  so  the  inquiry  comes  to  the  prophet  from  Edom  whethei 
the  night  of  trouble  will  not  soon  be  past.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  messengers  from  Edom  really,  as  mattei 
of  fact,  came  to  Isaiah.  The  event  possessed  only  a  spiritual 
reality.  What  now  is  the  prophet's  answer  ?  He  lets  the  in- 
quirers see,  hC  iaoTTTpov  iv  atv^fiari,  in  ver.  12  :  "  Watchman 
says,  Morning  cometh  and  also  night.  If  you  will  inquire,  tTiquire  i 
Return,  come**   The  answer  intentionally  takes  a  kind  of  foreign 

1  The  Godex  of  Rabbi  Meir  had  for  PitDH  the  reading  rxon  (*D^n\  Jems 
Talm.,  TaanUh  i.  1  (by  the  people  Edom  was  regarded  as  equivalent  tc 
Rome),  cl  Jerome  on  our  passage,  Quidam  Hebraeorum  pro  Duma  Boman 
legunL 

'  By  Arabian  poets  a  wilderness  is  mentionedi  called  C£ 
silent !  ** 
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form,  though  Niigelsbach  goes  too  far  when  he  says, "  the  prophet 
mocks  them  with  Edomitic  sounds."    KfiK  (with  K  at  the  end, 

like  \j\  =  atawa,  according  to  another  reading  nriK,  as  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2,  Arab.  ^\  =  ataya)  is  the  Aramaic  word  for  fcrta, 
while  nya  (^ya)  is  the  Aramaic  word  for  *>K^,  and  from  ^^2, 
Jy,  the  fundamental  form  of  the  latter,  are  formed  here  the 
imperfect  tib'dyHn  (as  in  xxxiii.  7)  and  the  imperative  Vdyv. 
The  analogous  imperative  from  nriK  (^hk)  is  vnw ;  here,  how- 
ever, it  is  pointed  in  Syrian  fashion,  as  in  Ivi.  9,  12,  vnw. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  verse?  Ewald  {Gram,  §  354a) 
gives  Wi  here  the  meaning  of  "  and  yet "  (ofjuo^  Be).  Morning 
comes,  and  yet  it  remains  night,  inasmuch  as  the  dawning 
morning  will  be  at  once  swallowed  up  again  by  night. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  cases  of  Edom  and  Israel, 
for  the  night  of  Israel's  history  has  for  irrevocably  fixed  close 
a  promised  dawn.  The  prophet  therefore  sends  the  inquirers 
home.  If  they  wish  to  make  further  inquiries,  they  may  do 
so,  they  may  return  and  come.  There  is  a  significant  hint  in 
^2iir.  The  prophet  has  a  comforting  answer  for  them  only  if 
they  return,  come,  i.e.  only  if  they  come  converted.  So  long 
as  there  is  no  change  on  them,  their  future  is  enveloped  in 
endless  night  for  the  prophet  as  much  as  for  themselves. 

The  Oracle  in  the  Evening,  Chap.  XXL  13-17. 

The  heading,  when  pointed  T\V?  ^^,  means  (according  to 
Zech.  ix.  1,  cf.  Isa.  ix.  7)  oracle  against  Arabia.  But  why 
have  we  not  ^jV,  Kfe^,  seeing  that  in  the  three  other  headings 
the  simple  genitive  follows  Kto  ?  Is  this  the  only  heading  of 
the  four  that  is  not  symbolical  ?  The  object  of  the  a,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished,  is  almost  certainly  to  make  it  symbolical. 
The  prophet  undoubtedly  pronounced  it  S'^ya  (Cheyne),  and 
the  LXX.  Targum,  Syr.  Jerome,  and  Arab,  thus  read  the 
second  aiiD,  though  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  doing  so. 
Even  without  this  change  on  a*]??  the  oracle  begins  with  an 
evening  scene,  and  on  this  ground  the  Massa  received  its 
symbolical  title.  Just  as  trtiK  becomes  nwt,  because  a  night 
without  a  morning  falls  on  the  mountain  land  of  Se'ir,  so  aiya 
will  it  soon  be  an^,  seeing  that  the  sun  of  Arabia  is  sinking, 
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for  using  this  roundabout  name  may  be  inferred  from  xiv. 
23  ;  the  origin  and  natural  features  of  Babylon  are  made 
into  ominous  prognostics  of  its  ultimate  fate.  Jeremiah 
(li.  13, 1.  38)  gives  the  correct  interpretation. 

The  power  which  first  brings  destruction  on  the  city  of 
the  world,  is  a  hostile  army  representing  various  peoplea 
Vers.  1,  2  :  *'  Like  storms,  which  sweep  along  in  the  south,  U 
comes  from  the  desert,  from  a  terrible  land.  A  hard  vision  is 
Tjuide  known  to  me:  The  robber  robs  and  the  waster  wastetK 
Go  up,  Elam  !  Surround,  Madai  !  I  put  an  end  to  all  their 
sighing"  3^.3?  nlWD  (cf.  xxviii.  21  ;  Amos  iii.  9)  are  storms 
which  rise  in  the  south,  and  therefore,  in  the  case  of  Babylon, 
proceed  out  of  the  south  or  south-east,  and  which,  like  all 
winds  coming  from  open  steppes,  are  exceedingly  violent 
(Job  i  19,  xxxvii.  9,  see  this;  Hos.  xiii.  15).  Accordingly 
it  lies  to  hand  to  connect  "^s*]??  with  ^J!f?  (Knobel,  Umbreit), 
but  the  objection  to  this  is  the  arrangement  of  the  words. 
^^''D?,  "  in  the  act  of  pressing  forwards,"  instead  of  ^TfL  (see 
Gesen.  §  132,  Eem.  1,  and  in  fuller  detail  note  on  Hab.  i  17) 
— the  conj,  penphrastica,  in  order  to  express  the  violent  rush 
associated  with  the  onward  movement — has  great  weight  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  comparison.  Of  course  the  Medo- 
Persian  army,  if  it  advanced  by  the  same  road  as  did  Cyrus, 
could  not  be  said  to  come  "^3*]??.  For,  according  to  Herod, 
i.  189,  he  came  over  the  Gyndes,  and  therefore  descended 
into  the  Babylonian  lowlands  by  the  road  described  by 
Isidor  of  Charax  in  his  Itinerarium^  i.e.  over  the  Zagros  pass 
through  the  Zagros  gate  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Gyndes, 
and  along  this  stream  which  he  crossed  before  its  junction 
with  the  Tigris,  through  Chalonitis  and  Apolloniatis.  If  the 
Medo-Persian  army,  however,  at  least  the  Median  part  of  it 
proper,  descended  into  the  lowlands  of  Chuzistan  by  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Choaspes  {Kerklia) — the  route  passed 
over  by  Major  Eawlinson  with  a  Guran  regiment  * — and  so 
advanced  from  the  south-east  against  Babylon,  it  could  be 
regarded  in  several  respects  as  coming  lanoD,  chiefly  because 
the  lowlands  of  Chuzistan  form  a  broad  open  plain,  a  laio. 

^  See  C.  Masson's  "  Illustration  of  the  Route  from  Seleucia  to  Apobatana, 
as  given  by  Isid.  of  Charax,"  in  Asiatic  Jour,  xii.  97  sqq. 
*  See  Rawlinson's  route  in  Ritter's  Erdkunde^  ix.  3  (West  Asia),  p.  397  sqq. 
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The  comparison  with  the  storms  of  the  south  seems  really 
to  presuppose  that  the  hostile  army  advanced  from  Chuzistan, 
or  (since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  geographical  distinc- 
tions are  strictly  observed)  from  the  direction  of  the  desert 
of  ed'Dahna,  the  portion  of  Arabia  deserta  which  bounds  the 
lowlands  of  Chaldaea  on  the  south-west.  The  Medo-Persian 
land  itself  is  called  HK'jIa  p«  because  it  lies  outside  the  circle 
of  civilised  nations  by  which  the  land  of  Israel  is  surrounded. 
After  the  opening  statement  of  his  theme  in  ver.  1,  conform 
to  Isaianic  custom,  the  prophet  makes  as  it  were  a  fresh  start 
with  ver.  2.  wn  has  the  same  meaning  here  as  in  xxix.  11 
(not,  however,  as  in  xxviii  18) ;  ^f?^  wn  is  the  object  of  the 
passive  that  follows  (Gesen.  §  143.  16).  The  prophet  calls 
the  glance  into  the  future  vouchsafed  him  by  divine  inspira- 
tion HB^ij,  hard  or  heavy  (in  the  sense  of  difficilis  however,  not 
of  gravis,  1?3),  on  account  of  the  repellent,  hardly  endurable, 
and  so  to  speak  hardly  digestible  impression  which  it  makes 
on  him.  The  contents  are  wide-spreading  spoliation  and 
devastation  (the  expression  like  xxxiii.  1,  cf.  xvi.  4, 
xxiv.  IG  :  1?3,  tegere,  then  tecte  agere,  of  faithless,  deceitful, 
then  thievish  action),  and  summons  of  the  peoples  on  the 
east  and  north  of  Babylonia  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  (^.^V, 
Afilra,  see  on  IL  9) ;  for  Jehovah  brings  to  an  end  (^^?*f »?,  as 

in  xvi  10)  all  their  sighing  (nnmtjt  with  accented  vit.,  and 

therefore  n  raphatum  pro  mappicato,  as  frequently  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  see  on  xlv.  6 ;  cf.  1  Sam.  xx.  20  ;  Job 
xxxi.  22  ;  Hos.  ii.  8),  i.e.  all  the  lamentation  which  the 
oppressor  has  wrung  out  on  every  hand  (an  abridgment  of 
xiv.  3-6). 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prophecy  concerning  Moab,  the 
humanity  of  the  prophet  is  affected  by  the  contents  of  the 
vision  vouchsafed  him ;  it  acts  on  him  like  a  horrible  dream. 
Vers.  3,  4 :  "  Therefore  are  my  loins  full  of  cramp  ;  pangs 
fiave  taken  hold  of  me,  like  the  pangs  of  a  woman  in  travail :  I 
writhe  so  that  I  hear  not,  I  am  overcome  vnth  fear  so  that  I  see 
not  Wildly  beats  my  heart,  horror  has  disturbed  me,  the 
darkness  of  night  that  I  love  he  hath  turned  for  me  into 
quaking,*'  The  prophet  does  not  carry  out  into  detail  the 
description  of  what  he  sees,  but  we  may  infer  how  horrible  it 
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is  from  the  exceeding  violence  of  the  effect  it  produced.  •T^C'r? 
is  spasmodic  writhing,  as  in  Nah.  ii.  11  ;  on^  is  properly 
used  of  birth-pangs ;  ni^;3,  to  bow  oneself,  to  bend,  also  used 
of  convulsive  manifestation  of  pain ;  nj^n  (otherwise  than  in 
Ps.  xcv.  10  ;  cf.,  however,  Ps.  xxxviii.  11)  is  used  of  irregular 
feverish  beating  of  the  pulse,  ^fp  and  r^^^")9  are  equivalent 
to  negative  consequential  sentences  as  everywhere  else ;  once 
only,  Eccles.  i.  8,  does  ]^f9  occur  in  another  than  a  negative 
sense.  The  darkness  of  evening  and  night,  which  the  prophet 
so  loves  (P^n,  desire  from  inclination,  1  Kings  ix.  1,  19)  and, 
as  a  rule,  wishes  for,  in  order  that  he  may  give  himself  over 
to  contemplation  or  to  rest  from  outward  and  inward  work, 
is  changed  for  him  by  the  frightful  vision  into  quaking. 
According  to  Herod.  L  191,  and  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  vii  23,  it 
was  during  a  nocturnal  feast  that  Babylon  was  stormed.  As  in 
Dan.  v.  30,  cf.  Jer.  li.  39,  57,  so  in  ver.  5  something  of  the 
kind  is  pointed  to.  They  spread  the  table,  watch  the  loateh, 
eat,  drink — Arise,  ye  princes  !  anmnt  the  shield  I  This  is  not 
a  scene  from  the  hostile  camp,  where  they  are  bracing  them- 
selves for  the  attack  on  Babylon,  for  instrucre  mensam  is 
intended  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  secure  careless  life  of 
pleasure,  and  the  summons  "  anoint  the  shield"  (cf.  Jer.  IL  11) 
presupposes  that  they  are  not  expecting  to  have  to  fight 
What  the  prophet  sees  therefore  is  a  feast  in  Babylon.  Only 
one  of  the  vividly  pictorial  infinitives  (Ges.  §  131.  46),  viz. 
n^pyn  nby,  seems  not  to  square  with  this.  Hitzig's  explana- 
tion, "  they  spread  carpets  out "  (as  in  Talmud  KB*y,  K^BV, 
mat,  stored),  has  no  support  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and 
on  this  account  we  prefer,  along  with  the  Targum,  PesL 
Jerome  (LXX.  does  not  translate  the  words  at  all),  to  under- 
stand the  aTT.  Xey.  TV'p^  of  sentinel  -  duty,  —  sentinel  -  duty 
(from  nay  ney^  ^ectdari)  is  attended  to.  Content  with  this 
one  precaution,  they  all  the  more  wildly  gave  themselves  up 
to  their  debauch  (cf.  xxii.  13).  The  prophet  mentions  this 
matter,  because  it  is  by  the  sentinels  that  the  cry,  "  Up,  ye 
princes,"  etc.,  is  addressed  to  the  revellers.  It  was  customary 
to  oil  the  leather  of  the  shields  in  order  that  it  might  present 
a  shining  surface  and  not  suffer  from  damp,  in  particular, 
however,  that  blows  might  glance  ofi^  (cf.  laeves  clypeos  in 
Virgil,  Aen,  vii.  626).     The  foolish  self-confidence  of  the 
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chief  men  of  Babylon  shows  that  they  needed  this  summons ; 
they  think  themselves  so  safe  behind  the  walls  and  waters  of 
the  city  that  they  have  not  even  got  their  weapons  ready  for 
use. 

The  prophecy  is  now  continued  with  ^3 ;  this  is  what  is 
doing  in  Babylon,  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  is  decreed. 
This  thought  appears  in  the  form  of  an  instruction  to  the 
prophet  in  a  vision  that  he  should  station  a  nsVD  on  the 
watch-tower  to  look  out  and  see  what  more  happens.  Ver.  6  : 
•*  F(yr  thtis  said  the  Lord  to  me :  Go,  place  a  watchman ;  what 
he  sees,  let  him  declare*'  The  introduction  runs  as  in  xviii.  4, 
^2,  as  in  xx.  2.  Elsewhere  it  is  the  prophet  himself  who 
stands  on  the  watch-tower  (ver.  1 1  ;  Hab.  ii  1  sq.) ;  in  this 
vision  he  is  distinguished  from  the  person  whom  he  stations 
on  the  watch-tower  (specula).  The  first  thing  that  presents 
itself  to  the  view  of  the  occupant  of  the  watch-tower  is  a  long 
long  procession  —  the  army  of  the  foe  in  orderly,  silent, 
caravan-like,  self-confident  march.  Ver.  7:  ^' And  he  saw  a 
cavalcade,  pairs  of  horsemen,  a  train  of  asses,  a  train  of  camels  ; 
and  he  listened  sharply,  as  sharply  as  he  covld  listen,**  33"^,  here 
as  in  ver.  9  the  leading  idea,  and  placed  accordingly,  means,  in 


c  / 


general,  a  cavalcade,  just  as  in  Arabic  c-^  means  a  caravan 
mounted  on  camels.  In  front,  then,  there  was  a  cavalcade  of 
horsemen   (D''?^^?    from    B^  =  {j^^j^i   rider   on    horseback) 

arranged  two  and  two — ^for  Persians  and  Medes  fought  either 
on  foot  or  on  horseback  (in  the  latter  way  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  at  least,  Cyrop,  iv.  3).  Next  came  trains  of  asses  and 
camels,  a  large  number  of  which  accompanied  the  Persian 
armies  for  various  purposes.  They  not  only  carried  baggage 
and  provisions,  but  were  also  taken  into  battle  in  order  to 
throw  the  enemy  into  confusion.  Thus  Gyrus  carried  the 
battle  against  the  Lydians  by  means  of  the  great  number  of 
his  camels  (Herod,  i  80),  and  Darius  Hystaspis  a  battle 
against  the  Scythians  by  means  of  the  great  number  of  his 
asses  (iv.  129).  Some  of  the  subjugated  peoples  rode  on 
asses  and  camels ;  the  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  on 
camels,  the  Caramanians  on  asses.  What  the  watchman  sees 
is  therefore  the  Persian  army.    But  he  only  sees,  and  though 
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he  listens,  and  that  "  listening,  greatness  of  listening  **  (2?P, 
as  in  1  Kings  xviii.  29;  whereas  in  2  Kings  iv.    31,   3^ 
should  be  written  with  Abulwalld  on  MS.  authority),  i.e.  he 
strains,  straining  to  the  very  utmost  stretch  (31,  substantive, 
as  in  Ixiii.  7  ;  Ps.  cxlv.  7 ;  and  ^Ti?"?,  in  accordance  with  its 
radical  idea  "  to  stiffen,"  sc  the  ear),  still  he  hears  nothing, 
because  the  long  train  moves  on  in  deathly  silence  ;  at  last  the 
long  train  too  disappears,  he  sees  nothing  and  hears   nothing, 
and  impatience  takes  possession  of  him.     Ver.  8  :  "  T/un  he 
cried  with  the  voice  of  a  lion,  *  Upon  iJie  wcUch-iotver,  O  All-Lord^ 
I  stand  continually  hy  day,  and  at  my  post  I  keep  my  stand  all 
the  nights,' "     His  patience  fails,  and  he  roars  as  if  he  were  a 
lion  (cf.  Eev.  x.  3)  ;  with  a  like  angrily  sullen  voice,  with 
a  like  long  deep  full-drawn  breath,  he  complains  to  God  that 
he  has  now  stood  so  long  at  his  post  without  seeing  anything 
except  that  inexplicable  vanished  train.     But  just  as  he  was 
about  to  have  his  say  out,  the  complaint  died  away  in  his 
mouth.     Ver.  9  :  "  And  behold  there  came  a  cavalcade  of  men^ 
pairs  of  horsemen,  and  began  and  spoke :    Fallen,  fallen  is 
Babylon,  and  all  tJie  images  of  its  gods  he  has  dashed  to  the 
ground/*     It  is  now  clear  to  him  where  the  long  train  went 
to   when  it  vanished.     It  has   entered  Babylon,   has   made 
itself  master  of  the  city,  and  established  itself  there.     Now 
after  a  long  time  a  smaller  cavalcade  appears  to  announce 
the  news  of  victory,  and  the  watchman  hears  them   trium- 
phantly call,  *'  Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon."     The  subject  of  13B^ 
(thus,  out  of  pause  for  "^3?*,  Ex.  ix.  25)  is  Jehovah  ;  even  the 
heathen  conquerors  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  fall 
of  Babylon  and  its  ^''^'^pa  (cf.  Jer.  11  47,  52)  is  the  work  of 
the  God  of  Israel 

The  gloomy  vision  of  the  prophet  is  intended  to  comfort 
Israel.  Ver.  10 :  "0  thou  my  threshing  and  child  of  my 
threshing-floor  !  wJiat  I  have  heard  from  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel,  that  I  have  announced  to  youJ'  Threshing,  CT», 
is  a  figure  that  expresses  crushing  subjugation,  xli.  1 5,  Micah 
iv.  12  sq.,  and  judicial  punishment,  Jer.  li.  33  (a  parallel, 
which  we  must  not  allow  to  mislead  us,  seeing  that  Jeremiah 
in  this  case  as  frequently  has  given  another  turn  to  the 
Isaianic  figure),  or  as  in  the  passage  before  us  disciplinary 
scourges,  in  which  wrath  and  good  intention  mingle.      Israel, 
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under  the  tyrannical  supremacy  of  the  world-empire,  is  called 
^npnp  (this,  not  ^r^^^P,  is  the  reading),  ie.  the  grain  which  he 
threshes,  but  under  limitations  (xzviii.  28).  It  is  also  called 
r^"i3,  inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  fit  for  the  threshing-floor 
(cf.  nten  |3,  one  who  deserves  scourging,  Deut  xxv.  2),  and  is 
transported  thither  in  order  after  enduring  punishment  to 
come  out  threshed  and  winnowed.  Babylon  is  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  the  divine  wrath  to  thresh  with.  But 
love  takes  part  also  in  the  work  of  threshing,  and  restrains 
the  action  of  wrath.  A  picture  likely  to  give  comfort  to  the 
grain  lying  for  threshing  on  the  floor,  ie.  to  the  people  of 
Israel  which,  mowed  down  as  it  were  and  removed  from  its 
native  soil,  had  been  banished  to  Babylon,  and  there  sub- 
jected to  a  tyrannical  rule, — that  is  what  the  prophet  in  his 
vision  has  perceived  Q^^f,  as  in  xxviii.  22). 

The  Oracle  concerning  the  Silence  of  Death  (Edom), 

Chap.  XXI.  11,  12. 

This  oracle  consists  of  a  question  addressed  to  the  prophet 
from  Seir,  and  of  the  prophet's  answer.  Seir  is  the  hill 
country  in  the  south  of  Palestine  which  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Edom  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Horites.  Thus  non  of 
the  heading  cannot  be  any  of  the  places  of  this  name  elsewhere 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  not  the  Judean  non,  Josh. 
XV.  52  ;  nor  the  Duma  in  the  Damascene  'OCita;  nor  one  of  the 
Dumas  (Dauma)  in  the  district  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It 
is  not  even  the  DUmxi  of  the  Eastern  Hauran,  but,  supposing 
that  the  word  is  the  name  of  a  place,  the  Duma  (Gen.  xxv.  14) 
in  the  lowest  district  of  the  Syrian  Nufud  country,  the  so- 
called  uJj=^  (G6f).  It  was  situated  on  the  great  Nabataean 
line  of  traffic  between  the  northern  ports  of  the  lied  Sea  and 
'Ir&k,  and  was  called  more  exactly  Ddmxtt  el-yendel,  or  "  the 
rocky  Dftma,"  because  lying  in  a  basin  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  rugged  sandstone  hills.^  This  Arabian  Duma  lies 
eastwards  from  the  mountains  of  Seir  (now  'Serdh),  and  was  a 
settlement  (hadira)  for  a  time  at  least  loosely  united  with 

^  Duma  itself  is  also  called  uJ«4sI^ ;  nuflid  are  tracts  of  loose  sandy 
ground.     See  DMZ.  x.  828  sq.,  742. 
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EJom.     That  the  name  of  this   npn  ^  should  appear  in  the 
heading  of  the  oracle,  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  this 
very  name  lent  itself  to  symbolical  treatment      nc^'n  from 
UM,  to  smooth,  to  still,  is  entire  deep  silence,  and  therefore  the 
land  of  the  dead  (Ps.  xciv.  17,  cxv.  17).     The  name  Dnx,  by 
the  removal  of  the  sound  at  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
word,  is  made  the  emblem  of  the  fate  of  Edom.     It  becomes 
a  land  of  deathly  silence,  of  deathly  sleep,  of  deathly  gloom.* 
To  this  the  inquiry  from  Sei'r  corresponds.     Ver.  11:  "A  cry 
comes  to  me  from  Seir :   Watchman,  how  far  is  it  in  the  night  t 
Watchman,  how  far   in   the  night  i "      Those    making    this 
inquiry  are  not  Israelites  (Hitzig),  the  cry  proceeds  from  Seir; 
an    oracle    occupying    a    place    between    oracles    concerning 
Babylon  and  Arabia,  in  virtue  of  its  very  position   refers  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Seir.     Luther  translates  K"?.^  rightly  "  they 
cry  "  (man  raft),  for  it  is  a  participial  present  with  a  perfectly 
general  subject  (as  in  xxx.  24,  xxxiiL  4).     It  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of   bringing  out  to   some   extent  the   change   from 
•  V:?P  to  b'?p  that,  as  regards  the  rest,  we  have  departed  from 
Luther's  excellent  translation.     The  more  winged  form  of  the 
second  question  expresses  heightened  anxious  urgency ;  they 
would  like  to  hear  that  already  the  night  is  well  through,  and 
will  soon  be  over,     p  is  used  partitively  (Saad.) — What  part 
of  the  night  is  it  now  ?     Just  as  a  sick  person  wishes  for  the 
end  of  a  sleepless  night,  and  is  constantly  inquiring  as  to  the 
hour ;  so  the  inquiry  comes  to  the  prophet  from  Edom  whether 
the  night  of  trouble  will  not  soon  be  past.    It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  messengers  from  Edom  really,  as  matter 
of  fact,  came  to  Isaiah.     The  event  possessed  only  a  spiritual 
reality.    What  now  is  the  prophet's  answer  ?    He  lets  the  in- 
quirers see,  iC  iaoirrpov  iv  alviyfiari,  in  ver.  12  :  "  Watchman 
says,  Morning  cometh  and  also  night.  If  you  will  inquire,  inquire  ! 
actum,  come."   The  answer  intentionally  takes  a  kind  of  foreign 

*  The  Codex  of  Rabbi  Meir  had  for  PiDIT  the  reading  non  (^^"l\  Jems. 
Talm.,  Taanith  i.  1  (by  the  people  Edom  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
RomeX  cf.  Jerome  on  our  passage,  Quidam  Hehraeorum  pro  Duma  Bomam 
legunL 


'  By  Arabian  poets  a  wilderness  is  mentioned,  called  ^  -^-j?\  '^be 
silent  1 " 
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form,  though  Nagelsbach  goes  too  far  when  he  says, "  the  prophet 
mocks  them  with  Edomitic  sounds."    fc<nK  (with  K  at  the  end, 

like  \j\  =  atawa,  according  to  another  reading  nn«,  as  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2,  Arab.  ^\  =  ataya)  is  the  Aramaic  word  for  Kia, 
while  nya  (^ysi)  is  the  Aramaic  word  for  *'?$',  and  from  ^P3, 
Ju,  the  fundamental  form  of  the  latter,  are  formed  here  the 
imperfect  tib'di/Hn  (as  in  xxxiii.  7)  and  the  imperative  Jfdyu. 
The  analogous  imperative  from  Pinx  (^nx)  is  vns ;  here,  how- 
ever, it  is  pointed  in  Syrian  fashion,  as  in  Ivi.  9,  12,  vns. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  verse?  Ewald  {Gram.  §  354a) 
gives  D?^.  here  the  meaning  of  '*  and  yet "  (o/icd^  Be),  Morning 
comes,  and  yet  it  remains  night,  inasmuch  as  the  dawning 
morning  will  be  at  once  swallowed  up  again  by  night. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  cases  of  Edom  and  Israel, 
for  the  night  of  Israel's  history  has  for  irrevocably  fixed  close 
a  promised  dawn.  The  prophet  therefore  sends  the  inquirers 
home.  If  they  wish  to  make  further  inquiries,  they  may  do 
so,  they  may  return  and  come.  There  is  a  significant  hint  in 
u^K'.  The  prophet  has  a  comforting  answer  for  them  only  if 
they  return,  come,  i.e,  only  if  they  come  converted.  So  long 
as  there  is  no  change  on  them,  their  future  is  enveloped  in 
endless  night  for  the  prophet  as  much  as  for  themselves. 

The  Oracle  in  the  Evening,  Chap.  XXL  13-17. 

The  heading,  when  pointed  y]V?  Kfe^,  means  (according  to 
Zech.  ix.  1,  cf.  Isa.  ix.  7)  oracle  against  Arabia.  But  why 
have  we  not  3"Jg  Kb^,  seeing  that  in  the  three  other  headings 
the  simple  genitive  follows  KtrtD  ?  Is  this  the  only  heading  of 
the  four  that  is  not  symbolical  ?  The  object  of  the  a,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished,  is  almost  certainly  to  make  it  symbolical. 
The  prophet  undoubtedly  pronounced  it  3^ya  (Cheyne),  and 
the  LXX.  Targum,  Syr.  Jerome,  and  Arab,  thus  read  the 
second  3i]D,  though  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  doing  so. 
Even  without  this  change  on  31??  the  oracle  begins  with  an 
evening  scene,  and  on  this  ground  the  Massa  received  its 
symbolical  title.  Just  as  £^i.5f  becomes  npn,  because  a  night 
without  a  morning  falls  on  the  mountain  land  of  Seir,  so  S"}!^ 
will  it  soon  be  3'^Jfa,  seeing  that  the  sun  of  Arabia  is  sinking, 

VOL.  L  '  2  b 
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the  darkness  of  evening  is  settling  over  it,  and  the  land  of 
the  Orient  is  becoming  a  land  of  the  Occident  Vers.  13-15  : 
'*  In  the  wilderness  in  Arabia  ye  mxist  pass  the  night,  caravans 
of  the  Dedanites,  To  the  thirsty  bring  vxiter  !  The  irihahitants 
of  the  land  of  Tema  come  with  his  bread  before  the  fugitive. 
For  before  swords  they  are  fleeing,  before  a  drawn  svxyrd,  and 
before  a  bent  bow,  and  before  oppressive  warP  There  is  the 
less  call  for  making  any  alteration  on  3'5??  "^P!?,  that  the 
second  3  (wilderness  in  Arabia  =  of  Arabia)  corresponds  to 
Isaianic  usage  (xxviii.   21,  ix.   2,  cf.   2   Sara.  i.  21;    Amos 


/  / 


iii   9).     3")?,   <--^,   Ezek.    xxvii    21    (in   pause,    3"jS,   Jer. 

ii:Ly,    24),    is    the    collective     for    D^?"^    (xiii.    20),    ^^tJuut, 

inhabitants  of  the  *Araba  deserticola,^  and  ">P!  is  here  the 
solitary  barren  wilderness  as  distinguished  from  the  land 
covered  with  cities  and  villages.  Wetzstein  ^  remarks,  that 
to  say  they  will  have  to  flee  from  the  steppe  into  the  wood 
would  be  a  promise  rather  than  a  threat — a  shady  tree  is  the 
most  delightful  dream  of  the  Beduin ;  in  the  wood  he  finds 
not  only  shade,  but  a  constant  supply  of  green  pasture,  and 
fuel  for  his  hospitable  hearth, — and  so  he  explains  it :  "  Ye 
will  take  refuge  in  the  war  of  Arabia,"  i,e,  the  open  steppe 
will  no  longer  afford  you  protection,  and  so  you  will  be  forced 


to  hide  yourselves  in  the  war,     ^^  is  the  name  applied  to 

the  trachytic  district  of  the  Syro-Hauranitic  volcanoes  which 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  stones.  Undoubtedly  in  ixr,  as 
used  here,  the  idea  of  a  wilderness  is  more  prominent  than 
that  of  wood.  The  meaning  then  is :  the  trading  caravans 
(nlrnk,  wandering  troops,  like  ^^^}.,  bannered  troops.  Cant, 
vi  4)  of  the  Dedanites  journeying  from  east  to  west,  probably 
to  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20),  whom  the  war  in  its  progress  from 
north  to  south  has  driven  from  the  ordinary  route  followed 
by  such  traders,  must  encamp  in  the  wilderness.    The  prophet. 


/  /  / 


^  It  was  only  at  a  later  time  that  l^jS.^  ^Apetfiloj  was  used  as  the  name 
of  the  deserts  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  regarded  as  a  whole.  See 
Wetzstein,  ZeiUchnft  fiir  VoUcerpsychologie  und  Sprachtmsenschafty  vol.  viL 
jjp.  463-466. 

*  Zeitschrift  fur  allgemeine  Erdkunde,  1869,  p.  123. 
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whose  sympathy  in  this  instance  mingles  itself  also  with  the 
revelation,  asks  water  for  the  panting  fugitives,  vnn  (accord- 
ing to  the  Eastern  reading,  ^'f^^n),  as  in  Jer.  xii.  9,  is  the 
imperat.  =vnKn=vn«n  (Ges,  §  76.  2c);  ci  2  Kings  ii.  3,  and 

C-^U,  giva     ^13^1?,  which  is  more  suited  to  the  parallelism,  is 

read  by  Targum,  Ewald,  Diestel ;  but  ^0*^?  increases  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  picture.  "  His  bread,"  tonp,  refers  to  T\)  ;  it  is  the 
bread  which  was  needful  for  him,  the  fugitive,  in  order  to 
save  him.     The  request  is  addressed  to  the  Temanites.     It  is 


/c  / 


open  to  discussion  whether  fi<9^(?  (tUjJ)  means  the  trans- 

Hauranitic  Timd,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  which  there 
is  a  Duma^  or  the  Timd,  situated  on  the  pilgrim-road  from 
Damascus  to  Mecca  between  TehiUc  and  Wddi-el-kord,  almost 
equally  distant  (four  days)  from  both  these  places  and  from 
Chaihar*  and  lying  forty  hours  in  a  southerly  direction  from 
the  Duma  of  the  Syrian  desert.  The  latter  is  the  more 
probable.  Just  as  uncertain  is  it  whether  by  the  caravans  of 
the  Dedanites  are  meant  those  of  the  so-called  Cushites  (Gen. 
X.  7),  who,  according  to  Wetzstein,  lived  in  North-Eastern 
Africa,  and  provided  for  the  transport  of  caravans  between 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Syria  and  the 
Tigris  -  Euphrates  districts  on  the  other;  or  those  of  the 
Keturean  Dedanites,  whose  name,  according  to  Wetzstein,  is 

preserved  in  that  of  the  ruined  city  j^^ Jo  jJl  (Yakut,  ii  p.  636), 

which  he  places  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  of 
Hismft.  While  it  seems  as  if  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  20,  xxxviiL  13 
must  be  understood  of  the  Cushite  Dedanites,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Ezek.  xxv.  13,  Jer.  xxv.  23,  xlix.  8  have  in  view 
the  Keturean  Dedanites,  to  the  borders  of  whose  district  the 
land  of  Edom  stretched.  Our  prophet  also  seems  to  refer  to 
these.  While  on  their  way  to  the  Euphrates  regions,  especially 
Babylon,  they  were  driven  by  the  bursting  of  the  war-cloud 
southwards  into  the  parched  sandy  desert  as  far  as  TSm&,  to 
which  the  prophet  appeals  on  behalf  of  these  thirsty  and 
hungry  ones  for  kindly  and  hospitable  treatment     Drechsler 

*  See  Wetzstein,  ReUeberichty  p.  202. 

*  See  Sprenger,  Post  und  ReiUroutcn  des  Orients^  part  L  (1864)  p.  118  eq. 
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well  remarks,  How  mortifying  to  be  forced  to  show  hospitality, 
that  on  which  the  Arab  most  prides  himself,  in  so  restricted 
a  manner,  and  with  such  indecent  secrecy !  But  no  other 
course  is  open ;  for,  as  the  four  times  repeated  ^?Bp  shows, 
without  pause  the  arms  of  the  foe  press  forward  (nc^D3,  used 
of  the  sword,  and  in  Sanhedrin  956  of  the  sickle,  like  ?inviB, 
in  the  sense,  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  at,  Ezek.  xxi  33), 
and,  without  pause,  the  war,  like  an  overwhelming  Colossus, 
rolls  on  its  onward  way. 

Thus  is  realized  and  pictured  by  the  prophet  the   impend- 
ing fate  of  Arabia,  which  is  revealed  to  him  in  vers.  16,  17 : 
*'  For  thus  hath  the  All- Lord  spoken  unto  me :  Within  a  year  as 
the  years  of  a  hireling,  it  is  over  with  all  the  glory  of  Kedar, 
And  the  remnant  of  the  number  of  bows  of  the  lieroes  of  the 
Kedarenes  will  be  small,  for  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  has  spoken!' 
Here  the  noun  "i^P  (Assyr.  Kidru)  is  a  general  name  for  the 
Arabian  tribes.     In  its  narrower  sense,  Kedar,  like  the   neish- 
bouring  Nebaioth,  is   a  tribe   of    Ishmaelite   nomads,    whose 
camping-ground  extended  to  the  Elanite  Gulf     In   a   year's 
time,  calculated  as  exactly  as  is  the  custom  between  employers 
and  employed,  Kedar's  freedom,  military  strength,  numbers, 
and  wealth  (these  together  being  its  T^33)  shall  have  vanished. 
Only  a  small  remnant  is  left  of  the   brave  archer    sons  of 
Kedar.    They  are  numbered  here,  not  by  heads,  but  by  bows, 
so    specifying   the    fighting   men  —  a    mode   of   numbering 
common,  for  example,  among  the  Indians  of  America.      The 
noun  "^J^B^  is  followed  here  by  five  genitives  (just  as  ^B  is  by 
four,  X.  12;  see  Ges.  §  114.  1),  and  the  predicate  ^oyo^  is  in  the 
plural  because  of  the  fulness  of  content  of  the  subject      The 
time  specified  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  apparently  ties 
us  down  to  the  Assyrian  period — though  Wetzstein  connects 
the  oracles  concerninj^  Edom  and  Arabia  with  that  concerning 
Babylon,  the  fall  of  which  threatens  Edom  and  the  tribes  of  the 
desert  with  bloody  subjection  to  the  new  Medo-Persian  world 
monarchy.     We  have  no  exact  information  as  to  the  fulfil- 
ment.    In  Herodotus   (ii.   141,   cf.   Joseph.    Ant,  x.    1.    4) 
Sennacherib  is  called  ^oatCKj^v^  ^ApafiUov  re  Kal  ^Aaavpicop, 
and  both  Sargon   and    Sennacherib,   in  the  annals  of   their 
reigns,  boast  of  the  subjugation  of  Arab  tribes.     Jeremiah, 
however,  prophesies   in  the  Chaldean  period   similar  things 
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against  Edom  and  against  Eedar  (chap,  xlix.,  where  xlix. 
30  sq.  is  in  reciprocal  relation  to  the  oracle  in  Isaiah).  After 
a  short  glimmer  of  morning,  night  has  fallen  for  the  second 
time  on  Edom,  evening  for  the  second  time  on  Arabia. 

The  Oracle  concerning  the  Valley  of  Vision  (Jerusalem), 

Chap.  XXII.  1-14. 

The  nnn  concerning  Babylon,  and  the  no  less  visionary 
prophecies  concerning  Edom  and  Arabia,  are  followed  by  a 
Massa,  the  object  of  which  is  the  l^^jn  K^i  itself.  Of  course 
these  four  prophecies  did  not  originally  form  a  group  of 
four  as  they  now  stand  side  by  side.  Only  at  a  later  date 
were  they  collected  into  such  a  group,  and  to  this,  notwith- 
standing that  the  cycle  of  prophecy  in  chaps.  xiL— xxiii. 
referred  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  was  attached  this 
prophecy  against  Jerusalem,  resembling  them  as  it  did  in 
having  a  symbolical  heading,  and  in  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
vision.  The  internal  arrangement  of  this  group  was  not 
determined  by  the  chronological  sequence  of  composition,  but 
by  the  idea  of  a  storm  advancing  from  the  distance,  and  at 
last  breaking  over  Jerusalem.  The  time  of  Sargon  (Cheyne, 
Nowack)  docs  not  correspond  to  this,  for  although  it  is  the 
case  that  Sargon  calls  himself  once  in  the  Nimrod  inscription 
(Lay.  xxxiiL  8)  mvicbknU  mat  Ya-u-du  (he  who  has  subjugated 
the  land  of  Juda),  still  the  annals  of  his  reign  are  silent  on  the 
matter/  This  being  so,  the  occasion  of  the  Isaianic  oracle  must 
be  sought  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  at  some  point  or  other  in 
the  campaign  which  he  entered  on  against  Phenicia,  Philistia, 
and  Juda,  701.  The  mention  of  Jerusalem  under  the  name 
pnn  K^3  may  cause  wonder,  for  axnii  xnrep  Svo  \6<f>mv  avrt- 
irpoaouro^  c/ctioto,  fiia^  (l>dpayyi  SiDptjfiipav,  649  fjv  cTraXXiyXoA 
KareKrrfov  ai  oUlai  (Joseph.  Wars,  v.  4.  1).  But  it  is  quite 
in  place,  in  so  far  as  round  Jerusalem  there  are  mountains 
(Ps.  cxxv.  2),  and  the  very  city,  which  in  relation  to  the 
country  occupied  an  elevated  position,  in  relation  to  the 
mountains  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  appeared  to  stand 
on  a  low  level  {Trpo^  hk  rk  expfi€pa  ravrtf^  yqiiko^  yOaiJM- 
Xi(^eTai,  as  Phocas  says).  Because  of  this  twofold  aspect 
1  See  Winckler,  KeiUchri/UexU  Sargon*  (1889^  p.  xvi  aq. 
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Jerusalem  is  called  (Jer.  xxi.   13)  the   ''inhabitant   of  the 
valley,"  and  immediately  on  the  back  of  this  the  **  rock  of  the 
plain  "  and  (Jer.  xvii  3)  the  "  mountain  in  the  fields,"  whereas 
(Zeph.  ill)  not  all  Jerusalem,  but  a  part  of  it  (probably  the 
ravine  of  the  Tyropaeum),  is  called  C^^?,  the  mortar,  or  as  we 
say,  basin«      If  we  add   to   this   that    Isaiah's    house    was 
situated  in  the  lower  city,  and  that  therefore  the   point  of 
view  from  which  the  epithet  was   applied  was    there,  the 
expression  is  perfectly  appropriate.     Furthermore,  the  epithet 
is  intended  to  be  more  than  geographicaL     A  valley,  K^B,  is  a 
lonely,  quiet  depression,  shut  in  and  cut  off  by  mountains. 
Similarly  is  Jerusalem  the  sheltered  peaceful  place  closed  against 
the  world,  which  Jehovah  has  chosen  in  order  to  show  there 
to  His  prophets  the  secrets  of  His  government  of  the  world. 
On  this  holy  city  of  the  prophets,  Jehovah's  judgment  is 
coming,  and  the  announcement  of  the  judgment  upon  it  has 
place  among  the  oracles  concerning  the  nations  of  the  world  I 
From  this  we  see  that  at  the  time  when  the  prophecy  was 
uttered,   the   attitude   of  Jerusalem    was    so    worldly    and 
heathenish  as  to  call  for  this  threat,  so  dark  and  unrelieved 
by  any  gleam  of  promise.     Neither  the  prophecies  dating  from 
Ahaz's  reign,  however,  and  referring  to  the  Assyrian  age  of 
judgment,  nor  those  uttered  in  the  midst  of  the  Assyrian 
troubles,  are  at  the  same  time  so  entirely  without  promise  and 
so  peremptory  as    this  one.      This  Massa  falls  then  in  the 
interval,  probably  in  the  time  when   the  people  under  the 
influence  of  freedom  had  grown  light-headed,  and,  trusting  to 
an  alliance  with  Egypt,  were  cherishing  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  bid  defiance  to  Assyria.     The  threat  harmonizes  with 
xxviii  1—22.     The  prophet  gives  expression  to  the  confidence 
of  the  time,  and  also  its  worthlessness,  in  vers.  1—3  :  "  What 
aileth  thee  then,  that  thou  art  wholly  ascended  to  the  house-tops  ? 
0  full  of  uproar,  thou  noisy  city,  joyously  shouting  fortress,  thy 
slain  are  not  slain  with  the  sword  nor  hilled  in  battle.     All  thy 
chief  men,  making  their  escape  togetlier,  are  viade  prisoners  vnih- 
out  how ;  all  those  of  thee  who  are  seized  are  made  prisoners 
together,  while  they  are  fleeing  far  away,**     From  the  flat  house- 
tops they  are  looking  out,  the  whole  of  them  at  once  01^  for 
lib,  xiv.  29,  31 ;   Ges.  §  91.  1,  Remark  2),  eager  for  the'  fight 
and  sure  of  victory,  at  the  approaching  army  of  the  enemy. 
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They  are  so  confident,  cheerful,  and  defiant  because  they  have 
no  suspicion  of  what  is  threatening  them,  nx^p  nlxc^ri  is  an 
inversion  for  n1«^  ^^^,  like  rnop  rh^H  in  viiL  22.  nr^y  is 
used  of  self-confident  rejoicing,  as  in  Zeph.  iL  15.  How 
terribly  they  deceive  themselves !  Not  even  the  honour  of 
falling  on  the  field  of  battle  would  be  theirs.  Their  chief 
men  (PViJ,  judge,  and  then  generally  person  of  distinction),  one 
and  all,  would  depart  from  the  city  and  be  made  prisoners 
outside  ^f^p,  without  the  bow  needing  to  be  bent  against 
them  (10,  as  in  Job  xxL  9  ;  2  SauL  i.  22  ;  Ewald,  §  2176). 
All,  without  exception,  who  are  met  with  (T])N^3,  as  in  xiii.  15) 
in  Jerusalem  by  the  invading  foe,  would,  while  trying  to 
escape  (per/,  de  conatu,  corresponding  to  the  classical  presens 
de  conatu)  to  a  distance  (see  note  on  v.  26),  be  made 
unresisting  prisoners.  The  conative  clause  cannot  be  trans- 
lated who  had  fied  from  a  distance,  i.e.  to  Jerusalem,  in  order 
to  find  refuge  there,  for  this  thought  is  not  evident  enough  to 
remain  unexpressed.  The  city  would  be  besieged  (indirectly 
stated),  and  in  consequence  of  the  long  siege  hunger  and 
pestilence  would  destroy  the  inhabitants,  and  every  one  who 
tried  to  reach  the  open  would  become  the  prize  of  the  enemy, 
and,  because  exhausted  by  hunger,  without  venturing  on  resist- 
ance. The  prophet  on  realizing  the  fate  of  the  infatuated 
Jerusalem  and  Judah  is  seized  with  inconsolable  anguish. 
Vers.  4,  5  :  "  There/ore  I  mi/,  Look  away  from  me  that  I 
may  weep  bitterly;  press  not  on  me  with  comfort  for  the 
destruction  of  the  daughter  of  ray  people  !  For  a  day  of  uproar, 
and  of  treading  down  and  of  confusion,  cometh  from  the  All- 
Lord  Jehovah  of  hosts,  in  the  valley  of  vision,  dashing  walls  into 
ruins,  and  a  cry  of  woe  is  echoed  from  against  the  mountains.'* 
Isaiah  here  adopts  the  Kina  style,  the  same  that  we  meet 
with  later  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  This  prophet 
uses  ">3^  for  iW  (Lam.  iii  48),  and  ^jrna  is  there  inter- 
changed with  I^*Vna  and  nn^n^na.  ^aaa  inp  is  more  than 
ID  npa  (xxxiii.  7);  it  means  to  give  up  oneself  with  full 
consent  of  the  mind  to  bitter  weeping,  to  take  one's  fill  of 
weeping.  The  day  of  the  divine  judgment  is  called  (ver.  5) 
a  day  in  which  bodies  of  men  surge,  raging  through  each 
other  (np^no),  in  which  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  are 
trodden  down  ("^P^^?)  by  enemies  and  thrown  into  wDd  con- 
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fusion  ('"*?^^P).  This  is  one  of  two  plays  upon  sounds  in  the 
passage.  The  other  strikes  on  our  ears  like  the  crash  of  the 
walls  oveithrown  by  the  siege  -  engines,  i?  "^iTIPp  is  to  be 
explained  as  meaning  he  tears  down  walls  according  to  Num. 
xxiv.  17,  and  like  the  phrases  occurring  in  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  and  Midrash,  Dn^nn  nyrp  Dnpipo,  they  tore  down  the 
walls  of  their  houses,  and  u  "^p^P,  to  demolish  a  thing  (see 
Levy,  NeuheK  Worterbuch,  iv.  391).  When  that  happens 
which  is  stated  in  ver.  5,  then  "^v''?*^?  Jf^^r,  there  sounds  at 


c  / 


the  mountain  a  cry  of  woe  (?^K^  like  V^^,  V)^ ;  cf.  d-yi,  help, 

cry  for  help),  i.e.  it  strikes  on  the  mountains  surrounding 
Jerusalem,  and  returns  as  an  echo.  Against  the  translation, 
Kir  undermineth  and  Sfioa  is  at  the  mount  (Cheyne,  following 
Fried.  Delitzsch,  Paradies,  p.  235  sq.),  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  words  in  "ip  "*i?1i?o,  and  the  lack  of  clearness  in  ■»nn"i>K  }3^\ff\. 
The  description  does  not  move  forward  step  by  step  as 
would  an  historical  narrative.  Ver.  5  at  once  depicts  the 
day  of  Jehovah  in  the  light  of  its  final  cause  and  efiFect,  and 
only  in  vers.  6  and  7  is  described  the  advance  of  the  be- 
siegers, leading  at  last  to  the  destruction  of  the  walls.  "  And 
Mam  lias  taken  the  quiver  together  with  chariots  with  men, 
horsemen,  ami  Kir  hxis  uncovered  the  shield.  And  then  it  comes 
to  pass  that  thy  choice  valleys  are  filled  wUh  chariots,  and  the 
horsemen  firmly  establish  themselves  in  the  direction  of  tJie  gate,** 
Of  the  nations  in  the  Assyrian  army  there  is  mentioned 
*£lam,  the  Semitic  nation  of  Susiana  (Chuzistan),  whose  ori- 
ginal habitation  is  the  series  of  valleys  between  the  moan- 
tain  chain  of  Zagros  and  the  chain  of  outlying  mountains 
that  bound  the  plains  of  Assyria  on  the  East.  They  were 
greatly  feared  as  archers  (Ezek.  xxxii.  24;  Jer.  xlix.  35). 
Though  this  people  appears  here  as  a  contingent  of  the  Assy- 
rian army,  there  is  no  instance  of  this  in  the  inscriptions 
(Paradies,  p.  237);  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
testimonies  of  the  inscriptions  and  of  the  Bible  are  mutually 
illustrative,  "^^f?  also  is  fully  proved  by  the  Bible  to  have  been 
a  land  under  Assyrian  rule  (2  Kings  xvi.  9  ;  Amos  i.  5,  ix.  7), 
and  yet  down  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  possible  to  illus- 
trate this  from  the  inscriptions ;  for  the  tract  of  land  through 
which  the  river  Cyrus  flows  can  surely  not  be  meant^  since 
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the  river  Kur,  wliicb  joins  the  Araxes  and  debouclies  into  the 
Caspian,  is  written  with  k,  not  h  The  readiness  for  battle, 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  Kur,  is  expressed  by  I?.?  nny, — 
what  Caesar  {Bell,  Gall,  ii  21)  calls  scutis  tegimenta  detrahere, 
for  the  Talmudic  meaning  applicare  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  col.  1664) 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  These  nations,  whose  custom  it  was 
to  fight  on  foot,  are  accompanied  (3,  as  in  1  Kings  x.  2)  by 
DnK  aa'n,  chariots  filled  with  men,  i.e.  war-chariots  (as  dis- 
tinguished  from  nfcj;;),  and,  as  is  added  acrwSera)?,  by  D^?nB, 
horsemen  (t.e.  riders  trained  to  arms).  The  historical  tense 
is  introduced  by  ^np  (ver.  7),  but  in  a  future  sense.  It  is 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  arrangement  of  the  words  here  pre- 
ferred that  the  sentence  does  not  proceed  wpp^  (i,e.  vav 
consec).  T.??J(  are  the  valleys  by  which  Jerusalem  is  en- 
circled on  the  east,  west,  and  south :  the  valley  of  Kidron  on 
the  east,  the  valley  of  Gihon  on  the  west,  the  valley  of 
Eephaim,  stretching  along  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Beth- 
lehem (xviii.  5),  on  the  south-west,  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
meeting  the  Tyropaeum  in  a  south-eastern  comer,  perhaps 
also  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  running  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  valley  of  Kidron  in  the  north-east  of  the  city.  These 
valleys,  especially  the  southern  and  finest  ones,  are  now  cut 
up  by  the  wheels  and  hoofs  of  the  enemies'  chariots  and 
horses,  and  already  have  the  enemies'  horsemen  taken  up 
position,  i.e.  firmly  established  themselves  (n^?^  with  nb?,  to 
strengthen  it,  as  in  Ps.  iii.  7  ;  D^fc',  1  Kings  xx.  12  ;  cf.  1  Sam. 
XV.  2)  in  the  direction  of  the  gate,  in  order  that  on  the  signal 
being  given  they  may  gallop  at  the  gates  and  press  in  at 
them. 

When  Judah  now,  after  having  so  long  given  itself  up  to 
the  intoxication  of  hope,  becomes  aware  that  it  is  in  extreme 
danger,  it  adopts  wise  measures,  but  without  God.  Vers. 
8—11 :  "  Then  does  he  draw  away  the  covering  of  Judah,  and 
thou  lookest  on  that  day  to  the  store  of  arms  of  the  forest -hou^, 
and  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  ye  see^  that  there  are  many 
of  them,  and  ye  collect  the  waters  of  the  lower  pool.  And  the 
houses  of  Jerusalem  ye  count,  and  pull  doum  the  houses  in  order 
to  fortify  the  wall.  And  a  basin  ye  make  bettveen  the  trvo  walls 
for  the  waters  of  the  old  pool ;  and  ye  do  not  look  to  Him  who 
done  it,  and  Him  who  for^med  it  from  afar  ye  do  not  regard." 
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^9?  is  the  curtain  or  covering  which  made  Judah  blind  to  the 
threatening  danger.  Their  eyes  now  turn  first  of  all  to  the 
forest-house  on  Zion  (it  may  have  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
outer  court  of  the  royal  palace)  which  had  been  built  by 
Solomon  for  the  storage  and  display  of  valuable  weapons  and 
implements  (PK^?,  or,  according  to  the  Masora  on  Job  xx.  24  and 
old  editions,  ?f^),  and  bore  this  name  because  it  rested  on 
four  rows  of  cedar  pillars  that  ran  all  round.  They  notice 
also  in  the  city  of  David,  the  southern  and  highest  part  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  how  ruinous  is  the  wall,  and  begin  to 
think  of  repairing  it.  With  this  end  in  view  they  examine 
the  houses  of  the  city,  in  order  to  obtain  building  material  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  walls  and  the  repair  of  their  breaches 
by  pulling  down  buildings  likely  to  be  useful  in  this  way  and 
capable  of  being  dispensed  with  (cf.  Jer.  xxxiii.  4).  The  com- 
pensative duplication  in  ^^nri?  from  n?J  is  dispensed  with  in 
spite  of  the  inconvenient  combination  of  sounds,  ^n,  in  order 
that  the  two  t  may  not  coalesce  into  one  (cf.,  on  the  other 
hand,  XiihFi,  Deut  vii.  5,  and  also  ^nn,  Ezek.  xxiL  22,  where 
the  duplication  remains  on  account  of  the  aspirated  a).  The 
"old  pool"  has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  the  same  as  the 
upper  Gihon  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  30)  =  the  upper  pool  (vii.  3) 
=  BirJcet-el'Mamilla,  in  the  west  of  the  city,  the  tank  of  the 
•i^^yn,  or  conduit  (mentioned  vii.  3),  through  whose  artificial 
channel  the  water  of  the  tank  was  carried  into  the  interior  of 
the  city  to  the  so-called  pool  of  Hezekiah  or  the  Patriarchs. 
This  conclusion,  however,  is  based  on  the  identification  of  the 
upper  pool  (Isa.  vii.  3)  with  the  Gihon.  This  identification 
is  at  present  rightly  universally  given  up ;  for,  according  to 
1  Kings  i.  33,  cf.  45  ("  from  the  royal  castle  on  Zion  down  to 
Gihon"),  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14,  etc.,  the  Gihon  coincides  rather 
with  the  present  Spring  of  the  Virgin  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  temple-hill.  Thus,  if  we  found  on  2  Chron.  xxxii  30 
(explanatory  of  2  Kings  xx.  20),  a  passage  also  claiming 
attention  in  connection  with  96  and  11a  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy, Hezekiah's  peculiar  work  consisted  in  stopping  (ono) 
the  discharge  (^V^o)  of  the  waters  of  the  upper  Gihon,  t.«. 
in  diverting  the  Gihon  spring,  so  that  it  no  longer  ap- 
peared above  ground,  but  sent  its  waters  towards  the  west 
Bide  of  the  southernmost  part  of  the  temple-hill,  which  lay 
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inside  the  city  wall,  through  a  covered  subterranean  rocky 
channel,  i.e.  through  the  Siloah  channel,  which  at  present 
opens  into  the  Siloah  basin,  lying  thirty  metres  below  the 
level  of  the  Spring  of  the  Virgin.  This  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  the  intention  expressed  in  ver.  11  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  pool  of  the  Patriarchs  (Birket-el-Batrak),  the 
Amygdalon  of  Josephus,  for  during  the  rainy  season  it  is 
served  by  a  small  conduit  descending  from  the  upper  pool 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  the  wall  at  or  near  to 
the  Jaffa  Gate.  On  the  contrary,  the  "  basin  for  the  waters  of 
the  old  pool "  must  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Siloah  channel,  where  also,  in  reality,  lies  the  place 
*  between  the  two  walls,"  i.e,  between  the  independent  ram- 
parts of  the  city  of  David  and  the  old  city,  which  extended 
along  both  sides  of  the  Tyropaeum.*  The  "  old  pool,"  which 
supplied  the  water  for  the  new  basin  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tyropaeum,  was  therefore  one  of  the  several  old  water-basins 
of  the  Tyropaeum  Valley,^  and  Hezekiah's  new  channel  con- 
ducted the  waters  of  this  "old  pool"  into  the  new  basin 
"  between  the  two  walls."  But  what  is  meant  here  by  the 
"  lower  pool "  ?  Formerly  it  was  thought  to  be  the  Birket-es- 
Sidtdn,  situated  below  the  upper  pool.  Since,  however,  the 
Gihon  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  the  bringing  into 
use  {Anspannuirg,  literally  "  yoking,"  Heb.  pp)  of  the  lower 
pool  is  certainly  connected  with  the  waterworks  at  the  end  of 
the  Siloah  channel,  the  lower  pool  also  must  be  sought  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Tyropaeum  valley.  It  therefore  gets  this 
name  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  another  upper  pool  than 
that  mentioned  in  vii.  3.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Tobler's 
"  lower  pool  of  Siloah,"  which  lay  close  to  the  city  wall,  and 
is  now  called  Birket-el-Hamrd.  In  no  other  passage  than 
this  one  do  we  meet  with  the  "  lower  pool "  under  this  name. 
The  collection  also  of  the  waters  of  this  lower  pool  is  one  of 

^  Cf.  the  digest  of  the  most  recent  views  as  to  the  locality  "  between  the 
two  walls,"  in  Bertheau-Ryssel's  dmmefniary  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther^ 
pp.  195,  206,  216. 

^  There  is  a  basin  at  the  mouth  of  an  old  (now  blocked-np)  channel, 
which  led  down  from  the  Spring  of  the  Virgin,  i,e,  the  Oihon,  on  the 
eastci-n  border  of  Ophel,  and  is  older  than  the  channel  constructed  by 
Hezekiah.  Perhaps  this  channel  is  the  pre-Hezekian  Siloah  (ix.  6),  and 
this  basin  the  "old  pool ;''  cf.  Rysscl,  (oc.  cit.  p.  213  sqq. 
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the  prudent  measures  which  will  be  resorted  to  in  Jernsalem 
in  view  of  the  impending  siega  This  will  happen,  however, 
too  late,  and  in  self-reliant  alienation  from  Grod,  with  no 
regard  to  Him  who,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  adopted  long 
ago  before  its  realization,  both  executes  and  gives  form  to  the 
fate  which  by  these  measures  they  are  seeking  to  ward  off. 
As  in  chap.  liv.  5,  n*fe*i^  might  be  plural,  but  the  parallel 
*^T,  favours  the  singular ;  cf.  as  to  the  form  (from  ^'5^  =  nbij) 
xliL  5,  and  the  note  on  v.  12,  L  30.  Here,  as  in  xxxviL  26 
(cf.  Eccles.  iiL  11),  we  have  the  same  doctrine  of  ideas  as  is 
an  underlying  prevailing  note  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah. 
Whatever  is  realized  in  time  exists  long  before  as  a  spiritual 
image,  t,e.  as  an  idea  in  God.  God  discloses  it  to  His  prophets, 
and  prophecy  in  foretelling  the  future  thereby  proves  that  the 
fulfilment  has  been  the  work  as  also  the  long  predetermined 
counsel  of  God.  Thus  in  the  passage  before  us  the  punish- 
ment that  befalls  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  been  fashioned 
beforehand  in  God.  Jerusalem  might  avert  its  realization 
by  repentance,  for  it  is  not  a  decretum  aisolutum.  As  soon  as 
Jerusalem  repented,  the  realization  would  proceed  no  farther. 
The  realization,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  a  call  by 
Jehovah  to  repentance.  Vers,  12—14  :  "  TIu  All-Lord  Jehovah 
of  hosts  calls  in  that  day  to  iveeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to 
the  pulling  out  of  hair,  and  to  girding  with  sackdoth,  and  behold : 
jog  and  gladness,  daughtering  of  oxen  and  killing  of  sheep, 
eating  of  flesh  and  drinking  of  vnne,  eating  and  drinking,  for 
*  to-morrow  we  die.'  And  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  revealed  Him- 
self  in  mine  ears  ;  Surdy  this  iniquity  shall  not  he  expiated  to 
you  until  ye  die,  saith  the  All-Lord  Jehovah  of  hosts*'  The 
first  antecedent  condition  of  repentance  is  the  feeling  of 
pain  caused  by  the  punishments  of  God.  In  the  case  of 
Jerusalem,  however,  they  produce  the  opposite  effect.  The 
more  threatening  the  future,  the  more  callously  and  madly  do 
the  people  give  themselves  up  to  coarse  sensual  enjoyment  of 
the  present.  As  harmonizing  with  Dins',  nlnc^,  the  feminine 
form  of  the  intin.  abs.,  takes  the  place  of  ^T\^  (for  nhe^,  as  in 
vi.  9,  XXX.  19,  lix.  4).     A  similar  case  occurs  in  Hos.  x.  4.* 

'  Similarly  there  stands  in  the  Pesach-Haggada  (in  the  prayer  lp^l6 
D^3*n  ^n3K)  between  rn:b  and  D^pb  the  incorrect  infin.  rhuh  (to  raisei 
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Elsewhere  also,  for  the  sake  of  sound-play,  the  author  ventures 
what  is  unusual  (see  iv.  6,  viiL  6,  xvi.  9,  xxxii.  7,  xxxiiL  6  ; 
cf.  Ezek  xliiL  11,  and  the  Kert,  2  Sam.  iii.  25).  Flesh  and 
wine  stand  side  by  side,  as  in  Pro  v.  xxiiL  20,  The  absolute 
infinitives  sketch  the  conduct  of  the  revellers  ;  their  own 
statement  of  the  reason  for  this  conduct  follows  ^3.  What  is 
expressed  there  is  not  a  joyful  welcome  of  death,  but  a  love 
of  life  that  scoffs  at  death.  Then  the  unalterable  will  of  the 
all-commanding  God  is  announced  to  the  prophet  in  a  way 
that  he  can  clearly  understand.  Such  disdainful  defiance  of 
God's  chastisements  will  not  be  otherwise  expiated  than  by 
the  death  of  those  bidding  defiance.  To  be  covered  and  so  to 
be  expiated  is  the  meaning  of  "^M  (from  im,  ji$,  tegere). 
This  is  effected  for  sin,  either  by  God's  justice,  as  here,  or  by 
God's  mercy  (vi.  7),  or  by  God's  justice  and  mercy  combined 
(xxvii.  9).  In  all  three  cases  it  is  divine  holiness  that 
demands  the  expiation.  This  holiness  requires  a  cover  or 
covering  between  itself  and  the  sin,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
sin  becomes  as  though  it  were  not.  In  this  particular  case 
the  act  of  blotting  out  consists  in  punishing.  That  punish- 
ment may  also  be  called  expiation  is  shown  by  Num.  xxxv.  33 ; 
uncovered  blood  (xxvi  21)  is  just  unexpiated  blood.  So  here, 
the  sin  of  Jerusalem  will  not  be  expiated  until  the  sinners 
meet  death.  The  verb  pnon  stands  without  qualification,  and 
is  therefore  all  the  more  dreadful  (cf.  airoOaveurOe,  John 
viiL  21).  The  Targum  renders:  till  ye  die  the  second 
(eternal)  death  (w;3n  «ri1o). 

So  far  as  this  prophecy  holds  forth  the  threat  of  Jeru- 
salem's destruction  by  Assyria,  it  was  not  fulfilled.  Still  the 
prophet  did  not  withdraw  it.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
monument  of  divine  mercy  which,  on  the  manifestation  of 
repentance,  departs  from  or  lessens  the  threatened  judgment. 
The  revolt  against  Assyria  was  accomplished,  but,  on  the  part 
of  Hezekiah  and  many  who  had  taken  to  heart  the  announce- 
ment of  the  prophet,  as  an  affair  which  had  been  surrendered 
into  the  hands  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  with  regard  to  which 
nothing  was  hoped  for  from  their  own  strength  or  from  the 
help  of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  second  place,  it  stands  here 
as  the  announcement  of  a  judgment  which,  though  deferred, 
was  not  revoked.     God's  declared  counsel  remains,  and  the 
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■^^T??  "^^P  "^-^^  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  33),  i.e.  the  east  slope  of 
Zion,  in  the  rock  of  which  from  the  top  downwards  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  were  hewn.  So  high  a  position  does  Shebna 
occupy,  and  so  great  does  he  think  himself,  that  he  hopes 
after  his  death  to  be  laid  to  rest  among  kings,  and  by  no 
means  far  down. 

How  he  deceives  himself !     Jehovah  throws  him  far  away 

(fj^o,  J'i?,  to  be  long,  Tilp.  to  throw  or  stretch  far'),  naj  rM?Q. 

Either  this  expression  is  equivalent  to  "»?3  nptppo  n^tpi>p,  with 
a  man's  throw  (Rosenmiiller),  or  "»3J  is  in  apposition  to  nvr 
(Geseu.  Knobel) :  throw,  a  man,  i.e.  throw  of  a  man,  like 
O."?!?  ^^P,  water,  measure  of  the  knees,  i,e.  reaching  to  the 
knees  (cf.  note,  xxx.  20).  The  vocative  rendering,  *'  O  man" 
(Syriac,  Eottcher,  Cheyne),  is  contrary  to  custom  and  style. 
Jerome  gives  the  strange  rendering,  "  as  they  carry  off  a 
cock  "  p33=t5^p"iri)^  which  he  had  from  the  lips  of  his  Hebraeus. 

The  verb  ntDy  means  in  Jer,  xliii.  12  to  be  covered  (Uai),  not 
to  roll  up;  in  1   Sam.  xv.   19,  xxv.   14,  xiv.  32,   to  fly  or 

rush  upon  anything  (with  3,  i'tjt) ;  here,  like  Iks,  to  grasp,  to 
lay  hold  of  (Michaelis,  Eosenmliller,  Knobel,  and  others). 
And  as  tjav  means  to  roll  into  a  ball  or  clew,  nwv,  the  clew 
or  roll,  so  "»Tn3  means  that  which  Shebna  becomes  by  being 
rolled  up.  For  3  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  particle  of  com- 
parison, "'^'^3,  as  we  see  from  the  Talmud  (cf.  note  on  Job 


t# 


XV.  24),  being  used  in  the  sense  of  glohcs,  spJiaera,  while  ,.j 

(cf.  Jbj)  means  only  gyrus,  periodus,     Shebna  becomes  a  clew, 

a  ball,  which  is  thrown  into  a  land  stretching  far  out  on  both 
sides,  where  with  nothing  to  stop  it  it  flies  farther  ever  farther. 
Thither  he  goes  to  die, — the  man  who  had  degraded  his  own 
office  and  the  Davidic  court  as  well  by  an  undue  exercise  and 
misuse  of  his  power, — and  with  him  his  splendid  equipages.  In 
order  to  prepare  for  the  transition  to  the  installation  of  another 
into  Shebna's  office,  the  punishment  of  deprivation  of  his  office 
is  put  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  prophecy,  though  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  conceived  of  than  as  preceding  the  punish- 
^  In  later  usage  this  verbal  root  means  generally  "  to  move  on,"  whence 
5)^2,  movement,  walk ;  r^oboD,  movables,  personal  property. 
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ment  of  banishraent.  In  196  not  the  king  (Luzzatto),  but,  as 
in  19a,  Jehovah  (cf.  x.  12)  is  the  subject.  First  of  all,  he 
j;ives  hira  the  push  that  makes  him  stagger  in  his  place,  then 
he  pulls  him  completely  down  from  this  lofty  station  of  his. 

The  object  of  this,  that  he  may  make  way  for  a  worthier 
man,  is  stated  in  vers.  20-24 :  "  And  it  vnll  come  to  pass  in 
that  day  that  I  call  to  viy  servaiU  JSliaJcivi,  son  of  Hilkiah, 
and  clothe  him  with  thy  robe,  and  with  thy  sash  I  hind  him 
round,  and  thy  autltoiity  I  give  into  his  hand,  and  he  will 
become  a  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  house 
of  Judah,  And  I  place  the  key  of  David  upon  his  s1iouldei\ 
and  when  he  opens  no  man  shuts,  and  lohen  he  shuts  no  man 
opens.  And  I  strike  him  as  a  peg  into  a  sure  place,  and  ht 
becomes  a  seat  of  honour  to  his  fatJicrs  liousc.  And  the  whole 
body  of  {the  members  of)  his  fathers  house  hangs  on  him,  the 
descendants  and  the  offshots,  all  the  small  vessels,  from  the  vessels 
of  the  basins  to  all  the  vessels  of  the  pitchers"  Eliakim  is  called 
'•"^  ^^V,  as  being  the  servant  of  God  in  his  heart  and  conduct, 
to  which  official  service  is  now  first  added.  Usually  this 
title  of  honour  includes  both  kinds  of  service  (xx.  3).  In- 
vestiture is  the  means  by  which  the  transfer  of  office  is 
carried  through  (cf.  1  Kings  xix.  19).  Pjn,  with  the  double 
accusative  of  the  official  girdle  and  the  person,  means  here  to 

tie  firmly,  to  tie  round  (cf.  Pin,  jjs>^  cJ^),  to  put  the  giixlle 
round  him,  so  that  the  whole  dress  sits  firmly  without  any 
looseness.  From  ^npc^D  we  see  how  almost  kingly  dignity 
attaches  to  the  office  forfeited  by  Shebna  The  word  3^5  like- 
wise shows  the  same,  for  elsewhere  it  designates  the  king  as 
the  father  of  the  land  (ix.  5-).  Key  means  here  the  power  of 
the  keys,  and  therefore  it  is  not  placed  in  the  hand,  but  on 
the  shoulder  (ix.  5)  of  Eliakim.  It  is  used  by  the  king 
(Kev.  iii.  7),  by  the  steward  only  in  his  stead.  The  power  of 
the  keys  consists  not  merely  in  supervision  of  the  royal 
chambers,  but  also  in  the  decision  as  to  who  was  and  who 
was  not  to  be  received  into  the  king's  service.  Similarly  in 
tlie  New  Testament  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are 
handed  over  to  Peter.  Thei*e,  the  mention  of  binding  and 
loosing  introduces  a  metaphor  related  to  the  other  in  sense ; 
here,  in  nne  and  ■^?p,  the  metaphor  of  the  key  is  retained. 
The  comparison  of  the  settlement  of  Eliakim  in  his  office  with 
VOL.  I.  2  0 
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the  driving  in  of  a  tent-peg  was  all  the  more  readily  avail- 
able that  "^n^  is  in  general  the  designation  of  a  nation's  rulers 
(Zech.  X.  4),  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  community 
as  a  tent-peg  to  the  tent  which  it  holds  firmly  and  keeps  up. 
As  the  tent-peg  is  driven  into  the  ground  iu  such  a  way  that 
a  person  can,  if  necessary,  sit  on  it,  so  by  development  of  the 
metaphor  the  peg  is  changed  into  a  seat  of  honour.  As  a 
splendid  chair  adorns  a  room,  so  Eliakim  graces  his  hitherto 
undistinguished  family.  The  closely  connected  thought,  that 
the  members  of  his  family  in  order  to  attain  to  honours 
would  sit  on  this  chair,  is  expressed  by  a  different  figure. 
Eliakim  is  once  more  presented  to  us  as  a  in),  now,  however, 
as  a  high  one,  somewhat  like  a  pole  on  which  coats  are  hung 
up,  or  as  a  peg  driven  into  the  wall  at  a  distance  from  the 
ground.  On  this  pole  or  peg  they  hang  O**!?),  i.e.  one  bangs, 
or  there  hangs  li33  73,  ie.  the  whole  heavy  lot  (as  in  viiL  7) 
of  the  family  of  Eliakim.  The  prophet  proceeds  to  split  up 
this  family  into  its  male  and  female  components,  as  the  juxta- 
position of  masc.  and  fem.  nouns  shows.  The  idea  in  ^^^V^ 
and  niypv  (from  Vp^,  by  straining  and  pressure  to  bring  forth 
and  form,  cf.  rpv,  dung,  with  nsv,  filth)  is  that  of  a  wide- 
spreading  and  undistinguished  connection.  The  numerous 
metaphorical  collection  of  refuse  is  made  up  of  nothing  but 
vessels  of  a  small  kind  (l^i^n  v2,  like  1?3  y^,  xxxvi.  2, 
72i  nv^y,  xxviii.  4,  combinations  in  which  tlie  genitive  expresses 
the  genus).  None  of  them  are  larger  than  n1:as  (Arab. 
iijgdiia,  intjdna,  wash-hand  basin),  basins  like  those  used  by 
the  priests  for  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  (Ex.  xxiv.  6),  or  in 
a  house  for  mixing  wine  (Cant.  viL  3) ;  most  of  them  are  only 
D^^3:,  leathern  pitchers,  earthenware  bottles  (xxx.  14).  The 
whole  of  this  large  but  as  yet  plebeian  set  attaches  itself  to 
Eliakim,  and  through  him  rises  into  distinction.  At  this 
point  the  prophecy  that  hitherto  has  spoken  of  Eliakim  most 
respectfully  suddenly  assumes  a  tone  in  which  there  is  an 
element  of  satire.  We  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
prophet  is  now  dealing  with  nepotism,  and  ask  ourselves, 
"  Wliat  propriety  is  there  in  letting  Shebna  hear  that  ?  *' 
Eliakim  is  the  peg,  that  beginning  so  brilliantly  comes  to  an 
ignominious  end.  Ver.  25:  "  //i  that  day,  saith  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  will  the  £>nj  that  is  struck  into  a  sure  place  give  way,  and 
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it  is  knocked  down  and  falls,  and  the  burden  tJuU  it  carried 
perishes :  for  Jehovah  Jiath  spoken"  In  this  verse  the  prophet 
does  not  revert  to  Shebna  (Gesen.  Ewald,  Driver),  he  could 
not  more  clearly  express  the  identity  of  the  object  of  his 
threat  with  Eliakim  (Cheyne,  G.  A.  Smith).  Eliakim  also 
comes  to  ruin  in  the  exercise  of  the  plenary  power  attaching 
to  his  ofiBce  by  giving  way  to  nepotism.  His  family  makes 
a  wrong  use  of  him,  and  with  an  unwarrantable  amount  of 
good  nature  he  makes  a  wrong  use  of  his  official  position  for 
their  benefit.  He  therefore  comes  down  headlong,  and  with 
him  all  the  heavy  burden  which  the  peg  sustains,  i,e.  all  his 
relations,  who,  by  being  far  too  eager  to  make  the  most  of 
their  good  fortune,  have  brought  him  to  ruin. 

Hitzig  says  that  vers.  24  sq.  are  a  later  addition.  It  may 
be  so,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  prophet  wrote  dowu 
xxii.  15-25  at  one  sitting,  after  the  fate  of  both  dignitaries, 
revealed  to  him  at  two  different  times,  had  found  its  fulfilment 
We  know  nothing  but  that  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah's  reign  the  ri^?v}  vV  '^^  was  no  longer  Shebna,  but 
Eliakim  (xxxvi.  3,  22,  xxxviL  2).  Shebna,  however,  also 
tills  another  high  office,  that  of  "^B^D.  Was  he  really  made 
prisoner  by  the  Assyrians  and  carried  away  ?  This  is  con- 
ceivable even  without  an  Assyrian  captivity  of  the  nation. 
Or  did  he  prevent  the  threatened  judgment  by  penitence  and 
self-abasement  ?  To  these  and  other  questions  we  have  no 
answer. 


The  Oracle  concerning  Tyre,  Chap.  XXIII. 

As  the  series  of  prophecies  against  the  nations  began  with 
Babylon,  so  it  ends  with  the  other  leading  type  of  the  pride 
and  power  of  heathenism.  So  says  Stier.  Babylon  is  the  city 
of  the  empire  of  the  world,  Tyre  the  city  of  the  trade  of  the 
world ;  the  former  is  the  centre  of  the  greatest  land  power,  the 
latter  of  the  greatest  maritime  power ;  the  former  subjugates 
the  nations  with  an  iron  hand,  and  secures  its  rule  by  means  of 
deportation ;  the  latter  carries  off  as  peaceably  as  possible  the 
treasures  of  the  nations,  and  secures  its  interest  by  coloniea 
and  factories.  The  Phoenician  cities  formed  at  first  froni 
six  to  eight  independent  States,  the  government  of  which  was 
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in  tlie  liands  of  kinf]rs.  Of  these  Sidon  was  older  than  Tyre. 
The  ethnological  table  (Gen.  x.)  mentions  Sidon  only.  Tyre's 
celebrity  dates  firet  from  the  time  of  David.  In  the  Assyrian 
era,  however,  Tyre  had  already  attained  to  a  kind  of  supremacy 
over  the  rest  of  the  Phoenician  cities.  It  lay  on  the  coast, 
rather  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Sidon;  but  being  hard 
pressed  by  enemies,  it  had  transferred  the  real  seat  of  its  trade 
and  wealth  to  a  rocky  island,^  three  miles  farther  north,  and 
only  1200  paces  from  the  mainland.  The  strait  that  sepa- 
rated this  insular  Tyre  (Tvpo<i)  from  ancient  Tyre  (IldXai' 
Tvpo^)  was,  upon  the  whole,  shallow,  and  the  ship  channel  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  was  only  about  eighteen  feet 
deep,  so  that  a  siege  of  insular  Tyre  by  Alexander  was  carried 
out  by  the  erection  of  a  mole.  Luther  refers  the  prophecy  to 
this  attack  by  Alexander.  But  earlier  than  this  event  was 
the  struggle  of  Tyre  with  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  first  of 
all  the  question  arises.  Which  of  these  two  struggles  has  the 
prophecy  in  view  ?  In  consequence  of  new  disclosures,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Assyriology,  the  question  has 
entered  a  new  phase.  Dawn  to  the  present,  however,  it  still 
permits  of  only  a  hypothetical  and  unsatisfactory  solution. 
The  point  that  continues  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity 
lies  in  ver.  13.  Let  us  therefore  content  ourselves  until 
such  time  as  we  come  to  try  our  skill  on  this  verse  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  the  dominant  world-power  to  which  Tyre 
succumbs. 

Tiie  beginning  of  the  prophecy  places  before  us  homeward- 
bound  Phoenician  trading  vessels,  which  are  appalled    by  tlie 
evil  tidings  of  their  country's  fate.     Ver.  1 :  **  Mourn,  ye  ships 
of  Tarshish,  for  it  is  laid  waste,  so  that  there  is  no  house,  no 
entrance  any  more  !     From  tlve  land  of  the  Kittaeaiis  it  is  made 
known  to  them!*     Even  while  at  sea  they  hear  it  as  a  rumour 
from  ships  that  meet  them.     For  they  have  long  and  far  to 
sail ;  they  come  from  the  Phoenician  colony  on  the  Spanish 
Baetis,  the  Guadalquivir,  as  it  has  been  called  since  the  days 
of  Moorish  rule,     trenn  n^3K  (cf.  ii.  1 6)  are  ships  that  sail  to 
Tartessus  (LXX.  inaccurately  irXola  Kapxn^ovosi).     These  are 
to  howl  (v^^n,  instead  of  the  fern,  as  in  xxxii.  11),  for  the 
hand  of  the  devastator  has  been  at  work  {sc,  on  Tyre,  easily 
1  See  Socin  in  Baedeker^e  PaUstina  und  SurieUy  2nd  ed.  p.  324« 
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understood),  and  now  home  and  city,  to  entering  which  the 
returning  travellers  were  looking  forward  with  joy,  are  swept 
away.  Cyprus  is  the  last  station  on  this  return  journey. 
D'n3  are  the  Kitick,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cyprian  port  Kirtop 
and  its  district  Cyprus,  the  principal  Phoenician  emporium, 
is  the  last  place  of  call.  As  soon  as  they  put  in  here,  what 
they  had  heard  as  a  rumour  on  the  high  sea  is  disclosed  to  the 
crews  (p/}?),  *.«.  it  becomes  clear,  undoubted  certainty,  for  they 
are  now  told  of  it  by  eye-witnesses  who  have  escaped  hither. 
What  follows  is  addressed  to  the  Phoenicians  at  home,  who 
have  the  devastation  before  tliem.  Vers.  2,  3  :  "Be  horror- 
struck,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  coast !  Sidonian  merchants,  sailing 
over  the  sea,  replenished  thee  OTice  on  a  time.  And  on  great  waters 
the  seed  of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of  the  Nile,  was  brought  into  Jier 
(lit.  Jicr  ingathering),  and  she  became  gain  for  the  nations"  The 
feminine  suffixes  of  ^}^  (to  fill  with  merchandise  and  riches) 
and  ns^  (ingathering,  i.e.  into  bams  and  storehouses)  refer 
to  the  name  of  the  country, — ^«,  applied  to  the  Phoenician  coast, 
including  insular  Tyre.  Sidonian  merchants  are,  as  in  Homer, 
Phoenician  merchants  in  general,  for  the  ancient  and  great 
Sidon  (nsn  jlTV,  Josh.  xL  8,  xi.\.  28)  is  the  mother  city  of 
Phoenicia,  which  stamped  its  name  on  the  whole  people  so 
deeply,  that  on  coins  Tyre  is  called  0?*!?  DK.  The  meaning 
of  ver.  3ei  is  not  that  the  revenue  of  Tyre,  which  was  pro- 
duced on  the  great  barren  sea,  was  like  a  Nile-sowing,  an 
Egyptian  harvest  (Hitzig,  Knobel).  This  would  be  a  fine 
comparison ;  but  as  matter  of  fact  the  Phoenicians  were  in  the 
habit  of  buying  the  corn  stores  of  Egypt,  the  granary  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  of  gathering  up  in  the  warehouses  of 
their  cities  what  was  brought  in  D'?!  D^M  (on  the  great  Medi- 
terranean). The  name  "^nt:»  (in  Dionys.  Perieg.  and  Pliny,  Sipi^, 
the  native  name  of  the  Upper  Nile)  means  the  black  river 
{MiXa^;,  Eust.  on  Dion.  Per.  222),  the  dark-grey,  almost  black 
mud  of  which  gives  such  fertility  to  the  land.  "^X)  "i>*l?  is  added 
more  by  way  of  amplification  than  explanation.  The  Nile 
valley  was  the  field  where  this  invaluable  grain  crop  was 
sown  and  reaped,  the  Phoenician  coast  its  granary.  Phoenicia 
being  thus  the  basis  for  further  trade  in  grain  and  other 
articles  of  commerce,  became  a  gain  (const  of  "^np,  meaning  the 
same  as  in  ver.  18,  xlv.  14;  Prov.  iiL  14,  xxxL  18),  ie.  a 
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means  of  gain,  a  source  of  profit  and  subsistence  for  many 
entire  peoples.  Others  translate  the  word  "emporium/'  but 
"^np  has  not  this  meaning.  Moreover,  foreigners  did  not  come 
to  Phoenicia,  but  the  Phoenicians  went  to  them  (Luzzatto). 

From  addressing  the  whole  coast  land,  the  prophet   now 
turns  to  address  the  ancestral  city.     Ver.  4 :   "  Tremble,  0 
Sidon,  for  tJu  sea  spcaketh,  even  the  stronghold  of  the  sea  ;   I  have 
not  travailed  nor  hroxight  forth^  and  have  not  reared  young  men 
brought  up  virgins''     The  sea,  not  this  itself  (Nagelsbach),  but 
more  specifically  the  stronghold  of  the  sea  (riyo,  with  unchange- 
able  pretonic  vowel,  like   H9,  ^99),  ^.^.  the   rocky  island   on 
which  New  Tyre,  with  its  lofty  strong  dwelling-houses,  stores, 
and  temples  stood,  lifts  up  its  voice  in  lamentation.      Sidon, 
the  ancestress  of   Canaan,  must  hear  what  cannot   but   cover 
her  with  shame, — the  lament  of  her  own  daughter  Tyre,  that 
robbed  as  she  is  of  her  children,  she  is  like  a  barren  woman. 
Because  her  young  men  and  virgins  have  been  done  to  death 
by  war,  she   is  in  the  very  same   case  as  if  she   had   never 
brought  forth  or  reared  them  (cf.  i.  2).     The  fate  of  Phoenicia 
causes  dismay  even  in  Egypt.     Ver.   5  :    "  Wlien  the  report 
cmnes  to  Egypt y  tluy  tvrithe  at  tlie  report  of  Tyre"     The  ex- 
pression Dnx!D^  in  5a  requires  us  to  supply  in  thought  a  verb, 
^y  (cf.  xxvi.  9) ;  the  3  in  56  means  "  at  the  same  time  as," 
"simultaneously  with,*'  as  in  xviii.  4,  xxx.  19  (Gesen.  Thesau- 
rus, p.  650).     In   5a  the  report  is  not  defined,  in  66  it  is 
specially  referred  to  the  fall  of  Tyre.     The  genitive  after  W^ 
and  ^^^ty^  (e.g,  2  Sam.  iv.  4)  is  almost  always  (except  in  liii.  1) 
the  genitive  of  the  object     Then  anxiety  and  horror  lay  hold 
of  the  Egyptians,  because  along  with  Tyre,  to  which  they  sold 
their  grain,  their  own  prosperity  is  ruined,  and  a  similar  fate 
awaits  themselves,  now  that  such  a  bulwark  is  fallen,     ^^rr  is 
the  imperfect  Kal  of  wn  in  ver.  4. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  however,  who  wish  to  avoid  death 
or  deportation,  must  make  their  escape  to  the  colonies,  the 
more  distant  the  better ;  not  to  Cyprus,  nor  to  Carthage  (as 
when  Alexander  attacked  insular  Tyre),  but  to  Tartessus,  the 
farthest  west  and  most  difficult  to  reach.  Vers.  6—9  :  "  Pass 
ye  over  to  Tarshish  ;  mourn,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  coast !  Fareih 
it  thus  with  you,  0  joyous  one,  whose  origin  is  of  ancient  days, 
whom  her  feet  carried  afar  off  to  settle  ?      Who  hath  detei^mincd 
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such  a  thing  concerning  Tyre,  the  giver  of  crowns,  whose  mer- 
cJiants  are  princes,  whose  traders  are  the  honourable  of  t/te  earth  f 
Jehovah  of  Iwsts  hath  determined  it,  to  desecraie  tlie  magnificence 
of  every  ornament,  to  disgrace  all  the  lumourahle  of  tlie  earth** 
The  call  hy^  implies  that  they  had  a  right  to  give  themselves 
up  to  their  grief.  Elsewhere  complaint  is  unmanly,  but  here 
(cf.  XV.  4)  it  is  justifiable.  In  7a  it  is  doubtful  whether  nr?y 
is  a  nominative  of  predication,  as  it  is  explained  by  most  ("  Is 
this,  this  deserted  heap  of  ruins,  your  formerly  so  joyous  one?"), 
or  a  vocative.  We  prefer  the  latter,  because  in  this  case  the 
omission  of  the  article  is  not  strange  (xxii.  2  ;  Ewald,  327a) ; 
whereas  in  the  other  case,  although  the  omission  is  possible  (see 
xxxii.  13),  it  is  harsh  (cf.  xiv.  16).  To  ^yPV  attaches  itself  the 
descriptive  attributive  sentence — the  beginning  of  whose  exist- 
ence ("^P*]?,  Ezek.  xvi.  55)  dates  from  the  days  of  olden  time — 
and  also  a  second — whose  feet  carried  her  far  away  (Dyji'5,  raasc, 
as  e.g,  in  Jer.  xiii.  16)  to  dwell  in  foreign  parts.  Deportation 
by  force  into  the  land  of  the  enemy  is  not  intended.  Luzzatto 
rightly  remarks  against  such  a  view,  that  n vJ"}  n^P?*  is  the  very 
strongest  expression  for  voluntary  migration,  with  which  also 
"^w  agrees,  and  also  that  this  interpretation  makes  us  feel  the 
want  of  an  antithetical  nnjn.  What  the  words  refer  to  are 
the  trading  journeys  (whether  by  sea  or  land)  to  a  distance 
(see  as  to  P^nip,  note  on  xvii.  13)  and  the  colonies,  i.e, 
settlements  abroad  (for  which  nu  is  the  most  suitable  word). 
This  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Tyro-Phoenician  people 
is  expressed  by  »7^''^?\  quam  portabant  Sidon  is  no  doubt 
older  than  Tyre,  but  Tyre  is  also  ancient  It  is  called  by 
Strabo  the  oldest  Phoenician  city  after  Sidon  (fura  Si^S&va) ; 
by  Curtius,  vetustate  originis  insignis ;  while  Josephus  {Ant, 
viii.  3.  1 ;  cf.  HeroA  ii.  44)  estimates  the  interval  between 
the  foundation  of  Tyre  and  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple 
at  240  years.  Tyre  is  called  nToinsn,  not  as  wearing  a  crowu 
(Jerome :  quondam  coronata),  but  as  conferring  crowns  (Tar- 
gum).  As  matter  of  fact,  both  meanings  are  suitable;  but  the 
latter  answers  better  to  the  Hiphil  (since  P'lP'^,  D^l^n,  which 
expresses  production  from  within,  cannot  be  brought  into 
comparison).  In  the  colonies,  such  as  Kition,  Tartessus,  and 
at  first  Carthage,  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  kings, 
appointed  by,  but  independent  of,  the  mother  city.     Her  mer- 
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chants  were  princes  (cf.  x.  8),  the  most  honoured  ones  of  the 
earth.  ^33^  acquires  a  superlative  force  from  standing  in  the 
genitive.  Because  the  Phoenicians  had  the  commerce  of  the 
world  in  their  hands,  a  merchant  was  called  simply  ^?.V,^?,  the 
merchandise  nj;::).  The  plural  formation  fj^jy??  cori-esponds 
to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  intended  the  word  should  be 
taken  (that  of  a  common  noun),  her  merchants.  The  question, 
ver.  8,  serves  only  to  pjive  prominence  to  what  the  answer, 
ver.  9,  states.  ^?r^?  t^^^,  hke  ^r)^^,  has  an  Isaianic  rins. 
The  verb  /?n  to  desecrate,  causes  us,  on  the  mention  of  "  ma^j- 
nificence  of  every  ornament,"  to  think  specially  of  the  holy 
places  of  continental  and  insular  Tyre,  among  which  the 
temple  of  Melkart,  in  insular  Tyre,  was  celebrated  on  account 
of  its  great  antiquity  (cf.  Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  16  :  'iraTunoTarov 
a>v  fivtjfjLTj  avOpeairivrj  SuKTco^erai),  These  glories,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  inviolable,  Jehovah  profanes.  i'i?l7f,  ctd  u/tvo- 
miniam  deducere  (Jerome),  as  in  viii.  23. 

The  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  is  that  the  colonies,  of 
which  Tartessus  is  mentioned  by  way  of  example,  achieve 
their  independence.  Ver.  10:  *' Overjlow  thy  land  Wee  the 
Nile,  0  daughter  of  Tarshish !  No  girdle  confines  thee  any 
more"  The  girdle,  ntp,  is  the  supremacy  of  Tyre,  which  has 
hitherto  restrained  all  independent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
colony.  Now  they  no  longer  need  to  wait  in  the  harbour  for 
the  ships  of  the  mother  city,  no  longer  need  as  her  bond- 
servants to  dig  in  the  mines  for  silver  and  other  metals  ;  they 
have  full  and  free  possession  of  the  colony's  territory,  and  can 
freely  spread  themselves  over  it,  like  the  Nile,  when,  leaving 
its  bed,  it  overflows  the  land. 

The  prophet  next  relates,  as  if  to  the  Phoenicio  -  Spanish 
colony,  the  daughter,  i.e,  the  population  of  Tartessus,  what  has 
befallen  the  mother-country.  Vers.  11,  12  :  "His  hand  hath 
He  stretcJied  OT>er  the  sea,  thrown  kingdoms  into  tremhling ; 
Jdiovah  hath  given  command  concerning  Canaan,  to  destroy 
Iter  fortresses.  And  He  said,  Thou  shalt  not  rejoice  any  longer, 
thou  dishonoured  one,  virgin  daughter  of  Sidon !  Set  out 
for  Kittim,  pass  oi^er ;  there  also  thou  wilt  not  find  rest." 
Jehovah  has  stretched  His  hand  over  the  sea  (Ex.  xiv.  21), 
in  and  on  which  Tyre  and  its  colonies  lie ;  He  has  thrown 
into  a  state  of  anxious  excitement  the  countries  of  anterior 
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Asia  and  the  Eaypto  -  Ethiopian  quarter,  and  with  regard  to 
Canaan  (/^,  like  ^y,  Esth.  iv.  5)  has  commissioned  instru- 
ments of  destruction.  The  Phoenicians  themselves  called  their 
country  iy?3,  but  in  the  Old  Testament  the  name  occurs  in 
this  most  restricted  application  only  here.  ^Vv?  ^^r  l^f  L'p 
is  the  same  syncope  as  in  iii.  8  (cf.  i.  12) ;  Num.  v.  22  ;  Amos 
viii.  4;  Jer.  xxxvii.  12,  xxxix.  7.  The  form  •J^JJJ{9  (Babyl. 
n^Jtyo)  is  stranger,  but  it  is  not  amorphous  (Knobel,  Meier, 
Olshausen,  Nagelsbach) ;  there  are  other  examples  of  this 
vay  of  resolving  duplication  and  transposition  of  letters  (it 
stands  for  C'V???)*  ^'^^'  ^^'r^>  Lam.  iii.  22,  cf.  on  J^s.  Ixiv.  7,  and, 
at  least  according  to  Jewish  grammarians  (see,  however, 
Ewald,  §  2o0h\  l^^j?,  Num.  xxiii.  13.^  "  Virgin  of  the  daughter 
of  Sidon,"  equivalent  to  virgin  daughter  of  Sidon  (two 
epexegetical  genitives,  Ewald,  §  289c),  is  synonymous  with 
1^33.  The  name  of  the  ancestral  city  (cf.  xxxvii.  22)  has 
here  become  the  name  of  the  whole  people  that  has  sprung 
from  it.  Hitherto  this  people  was  untouched,  like  a  virgin  ; 
now  it  resembles  one  who  has  been  ravished  and  overpowered. 
If,  now,  they  flee  over  to  Cyprus  (D^f?? ;  according  to  the 
Oriental  reading,  D^^ns,  Kethib ;  ^^^3,  Keri),  there  will  be  no 
rest  for  them  even  there ;  because  the  colony,  emancipated 
from  the  Phoenician  yoke,  will  be  glad  to  rid  itself  also  of  the 
unwelcome  guests  from  the  despotic  mother-country. 

The  prophet  proceeds,  vers.  13,  14,  to  relate  the  fate  of 
Phoenicia :  "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans^  this  people  that 
has  not  been  {Assyria — it  hath  prepared  the  same  for  desert 
beasts)  —  thei/  set  up  tJicir  siege  -  towers,  destroy  the  palaces  of 
Canaan,  make  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  Mourn,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish, 
for  your  fortress  is  laid  vxiste,"  So  taken,  the  text  which  has 
been  handed  down  says  that  the  Chaldeans  have  destroyed 
Canaan,  in  fact  Tyre.  ^o^i?'T  is  to  be  referred  to  the  plural 
idea,  and  VJ^ns  {Kethib,  vrns)  to  the  singular  idea  in 
^y?  *^l ;  the  feminine  suffixes,  on  the  other  hand,  to  Tyre, — 

*  Perliapp,  however,  the  3   is  part  of  the   Riiffix,   and   the   form  an 

intentional  imitation  of  Phoenician,  like  D3"lTy»  their  helper,  D33K»  their 

father,  and  like  the  dialectic  ^3Dty=^DB^  (my  name),  Chullin  61a,  Eruhin 

....        .  , 

646.     Reifmann  in  Maggid^  p.  350,  compares  n*3Ty»  Lev.  xv.  13  =  rtV* 

Kelim,  xvii.  15.     The  conjecture  of  Abramsohn,  n^\3  Tj^D  {tJpX  couples 

two  indisparate  words. 
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they  (the  Chaldeans)  have  laid  bare  the  palaces  (nfep'^K  from 
n:biN)  of  Tyre,  i,e.  have  pulled  or  burned  them  down  (^yv, 
here  not  from  "i^y,  but  from  Tjy  =  nny,  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7,  like 
"^riV*  Jer.  li.  58)  to  the  foundations,  it  (the  Chaldean  people) 
has  made  her  (Tyre)  a  rubbish-heap.  If  this  were  all,  the 
text  would  be  clear  and  free  from  difficulty.  But  in  the  ♦jroup 
of  words  D^w  »Tjp^^  i^B^  is  Assyria  subject  or  object  ?  If  the 
former,  the  prophet,  in  order  to  describe  the  instruments  of 
divine  wrath,  points  to  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  calls  them 
a  people  hni  «>,  which  up  to  this  point  has  not  been,  and 
explains  this  by  the  statement  that  Assyria  at  the  first  laid 
for  them,  the  wild  hordes  (Ps.  Ixxii.  9),  the  foundations  of  the 
land  which  they  (the  Chaldeans)  at  present  inhabit,  or  better 
(seeing  that  D^^v  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  mean  mountain 
hordes),  that  Assyria  appointed  it  (this  people,  oy,  fem.  as  at 
Jer.  viii.  5  ;  Ex.  v.  16)  inhabitants  of  the  steppe  (so  Knobel). 
This  can  convey  only  the  idea  that  Assyria  settled  the 
Chaldeans,  whose  place  of  abode  was  among  the  mountains  of 
the  north,  in  the  land  now  bearing  the  name  of  Chaldea,  and 
so  made  the  Chaldeans  a  people,  i,e.  a  settled  civilised  people, 
and  a  people  by  conquest  playing  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world  (at  first,  according  to  Knobel,  as  a  part  of  the  Assyrian 
army).  But  that  the  Assyrians  brought  down  the  Chaldeans 
from  the  mountains  to  the  lowlands  (Calvin),  and  that  about 
the  time  of  Shalmaneser  (Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Knobel,  Segond, 
and  others),  is  an  unhistorical,  untenable  hypothesis,  nothing 
but  an  inference  from  this  passage.  On  this  account  I  have 
tried  in  my  Commentary  on  Hahaklcuk,  p.  xxii.,  to  give 
another  meaning  to  D^^Vj*  n^D^.  ">^B^J? :  Assyria,  i.e.  Nineve — it 
has  assigned  the  same  to  the  desert  beasts.  For  the  transference 
of  the  name  of  the  country  to  the  chief  city  there  are  many 
examples,  as  Sham  =  Damascus,  Misr  =  Cairo  (Zeitschrift  deut 
morgenl,  Gesellschaft,  xxxix.  341):  D'*V  is  commonly  used  of 
beasts  of  the  desert,  e.g.  xiiL  21,  and  D^W  *ipj  may  be 
explained  in  accordance  with  Ps.  civ.  8  (cf.  MaL  i.  3,  Tmrh  Dfc>, 
to  make  over  to  the  jackals) ;  while  the  form  of  the  parentheti- 
cal sentence  would  be  like  that  of  the  concluding  sentence  of 
Amos  i.  11.  This  passage,  however,  would  be  the  only  one 
where  Isaiah  prophesies,  and  that  only  in  passing,  how  the 
transition  from  an  Assyrian  to  a  Chaldean  world-empire  will 
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come  about ;  the  drawing  of  this  connectiDg-Iine  is  the  business 
of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah.  For  this  reason  Cheyne,  Driver,  and 
others,  as  already  Biehm,  refer  13a  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans  by  Assyria.  This  leaves  us  a  choice. 
We  may  think  either  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon  (Babel)  by 
Sargon  in  709,  or  by  Sennacherib  in  703,  and  again  in  696/5. 
The  translation  would  run,  See  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans, 
this  people  is  no  more ;  Assyria  has  assigned  it  to  the  desert 
beasts.  We  would  then  need  to  refer  '"^D^^  to  Babylon 
(Babel),  which  is  not  mentioned ;  since,  however,  of  course, 
conquest  of  Babylon  (Babel)  and  devastation  of  Babylonia  do 
not  coincide,  and  since  '"the  Assyrians"  is  the  subject  of 
^D'^pr^,  we  must  suppose  that  jn  points  to  their  irresistibility  as 
proved  in  the  case  of  Babylon  (Babel).  This  is  so  forced,  so 
unprepared  for,  so  destructive  of  the  unity  of  the  prophecy, 
that  my  own  translation,  given  above,  according  to  which  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans  is  the  population  of  Chaldea  and 
Assyria  is  the  city  of  Nineveh,  which  had  been  reduced  to  ruins 
by  them,  appears  in  comparison  much  more  natural,  although  it 
does  not  admit  of  our  maintaining  Isaiah's  authorship.  Ewald's 
and  Schrader*s  conjecture,  that  the  text  originally  ran  pK  ]U 
D^ayja  is  still  the  best  way  of  escape.  The  first  sentence  read 
thus  runs :  See  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  this  people  has 
perished  (literally,  has  come  to  nothing),  Assyria  has  prepared 
it  (their  land)  for  the  desert  beasts.  nNi  k?^  it  is  true,  usually 
means,  not  to  be  in  existence  (Obad.  ver.  16),  not  to  have 
been,  but  since  ^  is  used  with  a  slightly  substantive  force 
(of.  Jer.  xxxiii.  25),  it  has  also  the  sense  to  come,  or  to  have 
come  to  nothing,  Job  vi.  21,  Ezek.  xxi.  32,  and  perhaps  also 
Isa.  XV.  6.  By  this  alteration  of  Dnfe^DH  into  D^^wan  all 
objections  to  Isaiah's  authorship  are  removed.  But  the 
traditional  text  as  it  runs  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  suppose 
that  a  later  prophet  was  the  author.  As  the  destroyers  of 
the  palaces  of  Tyre  he  names  the  Chaldeans — this  people 
which  hitherto,  notwithstanding  its  great  antiquity  (Jer.  v.  15), 
has  not  distinguished  itself  as  a  conqueror  of  the  world  (cf. 
Hab.  i.  6),  but  was  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  which  now,  how- 
ever, after  it  has  destroyed  Assyria,  i,e.  Nineveh,  has  risen  to 
power,  llie  summons  to  lamentation  addressed  to  the  ships 
of  Tarshish  (ver.  14)  brings  the  prophecy  back  to  its  starting- 
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point  (ver.  1).     The  fortress  is  here,  as  ver.  4  shows,  insular 
Tyre. 

Since  in  this  way  the  prophecy  is  a  completely  closed 
circle,  vers.  15-18  may  appear  to  be  a  later  addition.  Here 
the  prophet  announces  that  Tyre  will  once  more  rise  to 
prominence.  Vers.  15,  16:  *' And  it  will  come  to  pass  in 
that  day  thai  Tyre  tvill  be  forgotten  seventy  years  like  the  duys 
of  one  king  —  after  the  expiry  of  the  seventy  years  it  will  fart 
with  Tyre  according  to  tJie  song  of  the  Iiarlot :  *  Take  the  bite, 
roam  through  tlie  city,  0  forgotten  harlot.  Play  bravely,  sing 
zealously,  (hat  thou  maycst  be  reviembercd* "  The  days  of  one 
king  are  a  period  that  is  characterized  throughout  by  same- 
ness and  absence  of  change ;  for,  especially  in  the  East,  all 
circumstances  are  then  determined  by  one  sovereign  will,  and 
so  stereotyped.  The  seventy  years  are  compared  to  the  days 
of  one  king  in  this  sensa  In  itself  seventy  is  a  suitable 
number  to  designate  such  a  uniform  period,  for  it  is  10 
multiplied  by  7,  and  so  a  completed  series  of  heptads  of 
years  ninacr.  If  a  Deutero-Isaiah  is  taken  to  be  the  author, 
we  will  have  to  understand  by  the  seventy  years  the  seventy 
years  of  Chaldean  rule,  Jer.  xxv.  1 1  sq.,  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
21.  During  these  Tyre  has  against  its  will  to  give  up  the 
traffic  which  hitherto  had  been  carried  on  over  the  whole 
world.  ^0??*?]  is  not  the  perfect  consec.  (for  "^np^?])  with  the 
original  fem.  termination  n,  which  occurs  only  in  the  case  of 
verbs  K'b  and  rn,  vii.  14,  Ps.  cxviii.  23,  but  the  participle 
following  the  same  syntax  as  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  4,  Prov.  xxix.  9, 
Lat.  oblivioni  tradita  Tyro  .  .  .  eveniet  Tyro,  After  the 
seventy  years  the  harlot  once  more  finds  acceptance.  It  fares 
with  her  as  with  an  alma  or  bayadere,  who  moves  through 
the  streets  singing  and  playing,  and  so  draws  attention  again 
to  her  charms.  The  prophecy  at  tliis  point  passes  into  the 
strain  of  a  street  song.  As  in  the  popular  song  it  fares  with 
such  a  common  musician  and  dancer,  so  fares  it  with  Tyre. 
Then,  when  it  begins  again  to  play  the  harlot  with  all  the 
world,  it  will  get  rich  again  from  the  profit  of  such  traffic 
with  the  world.  Ver.  17  :  "And  it  will  come  to  pass  at  tJie 
end  of  seventy  years,  Jelwvah  will  visit  Tyre,  and  she  comes  again 
to  the  wages  of  prostitution,  and  plays  tlie  harlot  loith  all  king- 
donis  of  the  earth  on  the  broad  face  of  tlie  earth"      In  so  far 
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as  commercial  activity,  thinking  only  of  earthly  advantage, 
does  not  recognise  a  God-appointed  limit,  and  carries  on  a 
promiscuous  traffic  with  all  the  world,  it  is  called  nl3T,  as  being 
a  prostitution  of  the  soul ;  and,  moreover,  at  markets  and  fairs, 
especially  Phoenician  ones,  prostitution  of  the  body  was  an 
old  custom.  For  this  reason  the  trades-profits  now  once  more 
enjoyed  by  Tyre  arc  called  I^HK  (Deut  xxiii.  19).  The  fern, 
suffix  to  this  word,  according  to  the  Masora,  has  no  Mappik, 
whereas  the  same  authority  writes  in  ver.  18  n33nNl.  Here 
n2\:})  is  Milra ;  in  vL  13,  on  the  other  hand,  Milel :  this  is  au 
inconsistency  in  punctuation  (cf.  on  xi.  2). 

This  resuscitation  of  the  trade  of  Tyre  is  called  a  visitation 
of  Jehovah ;  for  however  worldly  the  activity  of  Tyre  is,  the 
end  which  Jehovah  makes  it  serve  is  a  holy  one,  though  it  is 
true  this  does  not  hallow  it.  Ver.  18:"  And  her  gain  and 
her  wages  of  prostitution  become  holy  unto  Jehovah  ;  it  is  not 
stored  up  and  not  gathered,  hut  theirs  who  dwell  before  Jehovah 
vAll  be  her  gain  froni  trade,  to  eat  their  fill,  and  for  splendid 
clothing!*  In  this  passage  "^np  (it  was  not  necessary  to 
assume  another  form,  "^no,  for  ver.  3),  being  used  side  by  side 
with  priK,  is  the  business  itself  which  yields  the  profit.  Tliis, 
as  well  as  the  profit  made,  becomes  holy  unto  Jehovah.  The 
latter  i»  not,  as  previously,  treasured   up  p?^.'!)  and  stored 

OP!?."!  from   i^'J^j^jJ^*  whence   magazine  =  store- place),   but 

they  give  tribute  and  presents  from  it  to  Israel,  and  con- 
tribute to  maintain  in  abundance,  and  to  clothe  with  splendid 
garments  (^??p,  what  covers  =  covering,  and  P*ny,  like  Arab, 
juic,  old,  time-honoured,  noble,  from  pny,  provchi,  of  time, 

l)lace,  and  rank),  the  people  that  dwell  before  Jehovah,  i.e. 
whose  proper  dwelling-place  is  in  the  temple  before  the  divine 
presence  (Ps.  xxvii.  4,  Ixxxiv.  5).  A  strange  prospect ! 
Haec  secundtcm  historians  necdum  facta  comperimus,  says 
Jerome. 

We  return  now  to  the  question  whether  the  prophet  points 
to  the  Assyrians  or  the  Chaldeans  being  the  destroyers  of 
Tyre.  Shalmaneser  IV.,  concerning  whom  there  are  no 
cuneiform  records,  had  to  do  with  Tyre ;  we  are  informed  of 
this  by  the  excerpt  from  the  chronicle  of  Menander,  preserved 
in  Josephus,  An^.  ix.  14.  2.     Elulaeus,  king  of  Tyre,  had 
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once  more  brought  the  Cyprians  (KxTraloi)  into  subjection. 
In  order  to  recover  Cyprus,  the  king  of  Assyria  made  war  on 
Phoenicia,  but  a  general  peace  soon  put  an  end  to  this 
campaign.  Thereupon  Sidon,  Arke,  Old  Tyre,  and  many 
other  cities  deserted  Tyre  (insular  Tyre)  by  placing  themselves 
under  the  supremacy  of  Assyria.  As  the  Tyrians  did  not  do 
this,  Shalmaneser  renewed  the  war,  and  the  Phoenicians 
subject  to  him  supplied  him  with  sixty  ships  and  eight 
hundred  rowers  for  this  purpose.  The  Tyrians  fell  upon 
these  with  twelve  ships,  scattered  the  hostile  vessels,  and 
took  about  five  hundred  prisoners.  By  this  the  reputation  of 
Tyre  was  much  increased.  The  king  of  Assyria  had  to 
content  himself  with  leaving  guards  on  the  river  (Leontes) 
and  the  conduits  in  order  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  fresh  water 
from  the  Tyrians.  This  lasted  five  years,  during  which  time 
the  Tyrians  obtained  water  by  digging  wells.  We  have 
information  in  at  least  one  cuneiform  inscription  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  Sargon,  Shalmaneser's  successor,  stood :  he 
punished  the  lonians,  and  procured  rest  (iisapsihu)  for  the 
city  of  Tyre  (ir  Surri)  from  these  dreaded  pirates.^  From 
this  we  may  infer  that  the  relation  was  a  friendly  one,  indeed, 
one  of  vassalage.  Under  Sennacherib,  Tyre  tried  to  become 
more  independent.  It  is  not  named  among  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia  which  Sennacherib  boasts  he  conquered  in  his  third 
campaign.^  Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition  against  Tyre  also 
was  not  crowned  with  success.  Josephus  knows  {A7it.  x. 
11.  1)  from  the  Indian  and  Phoenician  histories  of  Philos- 
tratus  only  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre  thirteen  years 
while  Ithobaal  was  king.  He  also  reports  (c.  Ap.  121)  from 
a  Phoenician  source  that  Nebuchadnezzar  (from  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  onwards)  for  thirteen  years  besieged  Tyre 
under  Ithobaal,  and  the  history  of  the  Tyrian  reigns  which 
follows  this  leads  us  to  suppose  that  previous  to  the  Persian 
period  the  Tyrians  wei'e  dependants  of  Chaldea,  for  twice 
they  got  their  king  from  Babylon.  Phoenicia  (whether  in- 
cluding insular  Tyre  or  not,  we  do  not  know)  became  a 
satrapy  of  the  Chaldean  empire  (Joseph.  AtU.  x.  11.  1; 
c,  Ap.  i.  19,  from  Berosus),  and  was  so  still  towards  the  end 
of  the  Chaldean  rule.     Berosus  says  expressly,  that  Nebuchad- 

'  Schra<ler,  KAT^y  p.  1G9.  *  A^syrische  Lescstiidce^,  p.  xii.  8t^. 
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nezzar  again  suppressed  the  revolt  which  had  broken  out  in 
Phoenicia  and  returned  to  Babylon,  whither  he  had  been 
recalled  by  the  death  of  his  father,  with  Phoenician  captives. 
What  we  fail  to  find,  however,  is  information  as  to  an  actual 
conquest  of  Tyre  by  the  Chaldeans.  Neither  Josephus  nor 
Jerome  was  able  to  produce  such  a  thing.  The  following 
word  of  Jehovah  was  addressed  to  Ezekiel  (xxix.  17  sq.)  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  deportation  under  Jehoiachin 
(the  sixteenth  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem) :  "  Son  of 
man  I  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  has  made  his 
army  perform  a  long  and  grievous  service  against  Tyre :  every 
head  has  lost  its  hair,  every  shoulder  is  skinned  without  him- 
self and  his  army  obtaining  any  recompense  from  Tyre  for 
the  grievous  service  which  they  have  endured  on  account  of 
it."  Then  it  is  added  that  Jehovah  will  give  up  Egypt  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  this  will  be  bis  army's  recompense. 
Hengstenberg  (de  rebus  Tyrionim,  1832),  Havernick,  Drechsler, 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that  this  passage  presupposes  the 
conquest  of  Tyre,  and  only  declares  the  disproportion  between 
the  profit  which  Nebuchadnezzar  derived  from  it  and  the 
exertions  whicli  it  cost  him.  So  Jerome  before  them  (on 
Ezek.  loc.  cii.) :  At  the  time  when  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
with  immense  exertion  had  secured  access  for  themselves  to 
insular  Tyre  by  throwing  up  a  mole,  and  were  able  to  make 
use  of  their  siege-engines,  the  Tyrians  had  already  shipped  off 
all  their  riches  to  the  islands,  Ua  ut  capta  urbe  nihil  dignicm 
Idbare  suo  inveniret  ^abucJiodonosar,  ct  quia  Dei  in  Jiac  parte 
obedierat  voluntatis  post  aliquot  captivita^is  annas  Tyriae  datur 
ei  Aegyptus.  It  is,  however,  surely  far  likelier  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  conquering  Tyre  (Gesen.  Hitzig,  Grote,  and 
others),  not  even  in  compelling  it  to  capitulate  (Winer,  Movers, 
Kuenen) ;  for  this  last  would  surely  have  brought  him  gain, 
and  would  itself  have  been  of  this  nature.  All  our  authorities 
speak  only  of  a  subjugation  of  Phoenicia,  but  not  of  Tyre ; 
all  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  vassal-relation  of 
the  latter  to  the  great  king  of  the  Babylonian  empire  is  that 
one  statement  of  the  Phoenician  authorities,  that  the  Tyrians 
obtained  from  Babylon  {anocT^ikavre^  iiereirifi'y^avTO  ite  rrj^ 
Ba^v\&po^)  two  of  their  rulers,  Merbal  and  Eirom ;  but  it 
has  no  evidential  value. 
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But  even  assuming  that  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered   Tyre, 
it  is  still  the  case  that  he  did  not  destroy  it,  as  we  are  led  to 
expect  from  the  words   of  the   two  prophecies.      The   true 
solution  lies  in  the  character  of  all  prophetic  vision  into  the 
distant  future.     In  the  view  of  the  prophet,  all  the  destruction 
by  which  at  last  the  downfall  of  Tyre  was  completed  moves 
forward  in  company  with  the  impending  humiliation  and  sub- 
jugation of  the  Phoenician  mother- country  by  Assyria  and 
Babylon.    Even  Alexander  did  not  destroy  Tyre,  at  least  insular 
Tyre,  when,  after  seven  montlis'  exertions,  he  conquered  it. 
Under  Syrian,  and  later,  under  Boman  supremacy,  Tyre  still  was 
an  important  and  flourishing  commercial  city.    At  the  time  of 
the  Crusades  it  was  so  still,  and  even  the  Crusaders  who  con- 
quered it  in  1124  did  not  destroy  it     Only  one  hundred  and 
tifty  years  later  did  the  work  of  destruction  begin  with  the 
removal  of  the  fortifications  by  the  Saracens.     At  present  all 
the  glory  of  Tyre  is  either  sunk  in  the  sea  or  buried  under 
drifted  sand — an  inexhaustible  mine  of  building  material  for 
Ikyrout  and  other  coast  towns.     On  this  large  ruin-coVfered 
spot,  once  occupied  by  the  island  city,  at  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  island,  there  stands  the  present  Tyre  (Siir),  a  miserable 
decaying  little   place.     The   island  is   an   island  no   longer. 
Alexander's  mole,  through  the  washing  up  of  sand,  has  become 
a  pretty  broad  neck  of  land,  and  connects  the  island  with  the 
shore.     This  picture  of  destruction  meets  the  prophet's  out- 
look  into  the  distance;    but  the   interval  of  two  thousand 
years  being  so  much  compressed  that  the  whole  appears  con- 
tinuous, the  place  it  occupies  is  close  on  the  back  of  the 
attack    by   the    Chaldeans    on    Tyre.      The    law    by    which 
prophecy  is  governed  all  through  is  the  well-known  one  of 
perspective.     Prophecy  itself  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of 
this  law,  for  it  needed  it  in  order  ta  vindicate  itself  in  its 
own  eyes.     Still  greater  need  had  posterity,  in  order  not  to 
be  led  astray  by  prophecy,  to-  know  about  this  law,  which, 
everywhere   governing    it,  combines    human   limitation    and 
divine  vision  in  such  a  way  that,  while  the  former  retains  its 
place  and  power,  the  latter  perceives  things,  not  under  the 
form  of  time,  but  in  a  sort  of  eternity. 

But   one    other   enigma    presents    itself.      The    prophet 
announces  that  after  seventy  years  Tyre  will  once  more  rise 
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to  a  high  position,  and  that  its  world-wide  trade  will  be 
transferred  to  the  service  of  the  community  of  Jehovah.  As 
matter  of  fact,  the  Tyre  that  did  rise  to  note  again  in  post- 
Chaldean  times,  especially  after  the  capture  by  Alexander  the 
Great  in  333  B.C.,  had  no  political  importance,  but  was  only  a 
great  emporium.  Tyru8  olim  clara — says  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  v. 
17 — nunc  omnia  ejus  ndbUitas  conchylio  at  que  purpura  constat. 
Moreover,  in  post- Chaldean  times  events  also  occurred  that 
were  preludes  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  In  accordance 
with  the  command  of  Cyrus,  Sidonians  and  Tyrians  assisted  in 
the  building  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iii.  7,  cf.  i.  4), 
and  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  apostles'  labours  there  existed 
in  Tyre  a  Christian  community,  which  was  visited  by  Paul 
(Acts  xxi.  3  sq.),  and  thenceforth  continued  to  grow  steadily. 
Is  it  not,  however.  Christian  Tyre  which  is  lying  in  ruins  ? 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  ruins  is  the  magnificent  cathedral 
of  Tyre,  for  the  consecration  of  which  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
composed  an  address.  Down  to  the  present,  then,  there  have 
indeed  been  preludes  in  which  there  are  features  belonging  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy ;  but  the  real  fulfilment  has 
apparently  become  impossible.  Whether  the  prophecy  will 
in  the  end  be  fulfilled  only  ideally,  i.e.  in  so  far  as  along  with 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  its  commerce  also  becomes  God's 
and  His  Son's,  or  irvevfiariKm  in  the  sense  in  which  this 
word  is  used  in  the  Apocalypse,  i.c.  by  the  reproduction  in 
another  city  of  the  essential  nature  of  old  Tyre,  just  as  Eome 
was  a  reproduction  of  Babylon  in  this  respect,  or  in  propria 
persona,  i.e.  by  the  disappearance  of  the  present  miserable  Sur 
before  a  Tyre  that  rises  again  from  its  ruins, — this  no  ex- 
positor^ who  is  not  himself  a  prophet,  is  able  to  say. 


PART  IV.— FINALE  OF  THE  GREAT  CATASTROPHE, 

CHAPS.  XXIV.-XXVII. 

The  cycle  of  prophecy  that  begins  here  finds  a  counterpart 
in  the  Old  Testament  only  perhaps  in  Zech.  ix.-xiv.     Both 
these  sections  are  eschatological  and  apocalyptic  in  content. 
VOL.  L  2d 
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Even  80,  they  start  from  apparently  sharply-defined  historical 
circumstances,  which,  however,  like  will-o'-the-wisps,  elude  any 
attempt  at  following  out  and  grasping  them.  The  particular 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  root  of  the  idea  in  the  circumstances 
being  laid  hold  of,  they  are  lifted  forward  out  of  the  sphere 
of  mere  history  and  made  symbols  of  things  in  the  far-distant 
final  future.  It  is  not  matter  for  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the 
case  of  these  chapters  (xxiv.-xxvii.)  Isaiah's  authorship  has 
been  denied  since  the  time  of  Eichhorn  and  Koppe,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  mere  words  are  concerned, 
they  contain  nothing  later  than  the  Assyrian  period.  This 
was  done  by  Kosenmliller  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Scholia, 
but  in  the  second  and  third  editions  he  again  deviated  from 
this  view,  mainly  because  the  prophecy  nowhere  passes  beyond 
the  political  horizon  of  Isaiah's  own  time.  We  cannot  allow 
any  weight  to  the  reason  mentioned  for  the  genuineness  ;  it 
is  the  light  thrown  by  it  wliich  we  compared  to  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  As  a  consequence,  too,  of  following  this  light,  however, 
critics  in  the  course  of  their  search  after  another  historical 
basis  for  this  cycle  of  prophecy  to  take  the  place  of  that 
offered  in  Isaiah's  own  times,  are  involved  in  contradic- 
tions. According  to  some,  the  author  wrote  in  Babylon ; 
according  to  others,  in  Judah :  according  to  some,  towards  the 
end  of  the  exile ;  according  to  others,  as  early  as  the  fall  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Hitzig  holds  that  the  city  of  the 
world  (  Weltstadt)  whose  destruction  is  prophesied  is  Nineveh ; 
most  others,  that  it  is  Babylon.  Only  Egypt  and  Assyria 
are  mentioned  by  the  prophet  as  powers  that  enslave  Israel, 
and  so  Knobel  is  led  to  think  that  he  is  speaking  figuratively 
for  fear  of  the  enemies  still  dwelling  in  Judah.  All  attempts 
to  settle  the  historical  circumstances  break  down,  because 
everything  that  seems  to  belong  to  this  or  that  historical 
period  is  only  eschatological  symbol.  There  is  no  way  of 
determining  whether  what  reads  as  history  belongs  to  the 
present  or  the  past  of  the  prophet ;  his  stand  is  taken  in 
advance  of  the  farthest  point  as  yet  reached  by  history  in  its 
course.  These  chapters  (xxiv.-xxvii.),  joined  on  as  they  are 
to  chaps,  xiii.-xxiii.  without  any  heading,  demand  that  they 
should  be  viewed  as  connected  with  the  oracles  concerning  the 
nations  in  a  relation  of  continuous  progress,  and  this  relation  is 
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supported  by  retrospective  allusions,  and  the  fact  that  Jeremiah 
(cf.  xxiv.  17  sq.  with  Jer.  xlviiL  43  sq.)  seems  to  have  read  these 
chapters  and  xiii.-xxiiL  together.^  The  particular  judgments 
prophesied  in  the  oracles  against  the  nations  run  out  into 
this  final  judgment  as  into  a  sea,  and  all  the  salvation  that 
encircles  with  a  halo  of  radiance  the  oracles  against  the 
nations  concentrates  hero  its  light  and  warmth.  Chapters 
xxiv.-xxviL  are  the  finale  to  chaps,  xiii.— xxiii.,  and  that  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  This  concluding  cycle  per- 
forms the  same  function  as  the  finale  in  musical  compositions, 
— it  gathers  into  one  grand  impressive  whole  the  previously 
scattered  themes.  It  is  also,  however,  in  reality  full  of  music 
and  song.  The  description  of  the  catastrophe  in  chap.  xxiv. 
is  followed  by  an  echo  in  the  simple  form  of  a  hymn.  As 
the  book  of  Immanuel  (chaps,  vii.-xii.)  concludes  with  a 
psalm  of  the  redeemed,  so  here  there  rise  the  strains  of  a 
fourfold  song  of  praise.  It  celebrates  the  overthrow  of  the 
city  of  the  world  (xxv.  1,  2),  the  appearing  and  beatific  pre- 
sence of  Jehovah  (xxv.  9),  the  restoration  and  resurrection  of 
Israel  (xxvi  1-19),  the  vineyard  of  the  community  bringing 
forth  fruit  under  Jehovah's  protection  (xxviL  2-5).  This 
song,  too,  assumes  every  form  from  the  most  sublime  hymn 
to  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  popular  ditty.  It  is  a  great 
and  varied  concert  to  which  we  are  listening,  opened  and 
closed  only  as  it  were  with  the  epic  beginning  cliap.  xxiv., 
and  the  epic  conclusion  chap,  xxvii  6  sqq.,  and  interspersed 
with  sort  of  recitative  pieces  in  which  the  thread  of  prophecy 
is  carried  forward.  Nowhere,  too,  do  we  find  so  much  music 
in  the  very  sound  of  the  words.  This  entire  finale  is  a  gi'eat 
Hallelujah  to  chaps,  xiii.-xxiii,  hymnlike  in  content,  musical 
in  form.  The  form  does  not  make  us  hesitate  to  attribute  it 
to  Isaiah  ;  even  Driver  notes  verses  and  groups  of  verses 
quite  Isaianic  in  style,  and  admits  the  type  to  be  fundamentally 
Isaianic  and  non-Jeremianic.  But  this  cannot  be  denied  : — 
the  contents,  in  order  to  find  a  place  in  the  development  of 
the  Old  Testament  knowledge  of  salvation,  must  be  referred  to 
post- Isaianic  times.  The  author  is  not  Isaiah  himself,  but  a 
disciple  of  Isaiah's  who  in  this  case  surpasses  his  master. 
Isaiah  is  great  in  himself,  greater  still  in  his  disciples,  as 
*  See  the  closing  remarka,  Dreclialer's  Isaiah^  iiL  405  sq.,  cf.  399  sq. 
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rivers  are  greater  than  the  source  whence  they  issue.  It 
must,  however,  always  appear  strange,  that  tradition  has 
been  so  careless  as  to  let  the  name  of  a  prophet  w^ho,  like  the 
author  of  Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
history  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  salvation,  sink  into 
oblivion. 


The  Judgment  upon  the  Eaiith,  Chap.  XXIV. 

Like  xix.  1,  the  first  verse  of  chap.  xxiv.  places  us  at  once 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the  contents  of  the 
subsequent  description  of  the  judgment  are  gathered  together 
in  a  few  comprehensive  sentences  (as  in  xv.  1,  xvii.  l,xxiiL  1, 
cf.  xxxiii.  1).  Vers.  1-3;  "  Behold,  Jehovah  pourcth  out  the 
earth  and  laycth  it  waste,  and  marrcth  its  form  and  scattcreth 
its  inhah Hants,  And  it  farcth  as  with  the  people ,  so  with  the 
l^ricd  ;  as  with  the  servant,  so  vnth  his  master ;  as  with  the 
.  maidy  so  with  her  mistress ;  as  with  the  buyer,  so  with  the 
seller ;  as  with  the  lender,  so  with  the  borrower ;  as  with  ilw 
creditor,  so  vnth  the  debtor.  Emptying  tlie  earth  is  emptied  out, 
and  plundering  is  plundered,  for  Jehovah  hath  spoken  this 
word'*  As  it  does  everywhere  in  Isaiah  (iii.  1,  xvii.  1,  xix.  1, 
XXX.  27,  and  frequently),  ~3n  points  to  something  futura  It 
is  also  only  in  Isaiah  that  we  find  prophecies  beginning  like 
this  with  nothing  but  r\^r\ ;  for  though  the  most  nearly  parallel 
beginnings,  Jer.  xlvii.  2,  xlix.  35,  cf.  li.  1,  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  do 
conjmence  with  n^n,  an  introductory  formula  precedes.  The 
emphatic  "^3^  'n  ^3,  which  everywhere  in  Isaiah  forms  the 
conclusion  of  a  statement  about  the  future,  occurs  by  no 
means  exclusively  (Obad.  18;  Joel  iv.  8;  Micah  iv.  4; 
1  Kings  xiv.  11),  though,  no  doubt,  principally  in  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  (i.  20,  xxi.  17,  xxii.  25,  xxv.  8,  xl.  5,  Iviii.  14; 
cf.  in  addition,  specially  xix.  4  and  xvi.  13,  xxxvii.  22).  The 
detailed  enumeration  of  ver.  2  has  Isaianic  parallels  in  ii. 
12-16,  iii.  2  sq.,  18-23.  cf.  ix.  13  (cf.  also  xix.  2-4,  where 
there  is  a  judgment  unfolded  which  concludes  similarly).  The 
prophet  begins  at  this  early  stage  to  play  with  sounds.  There 
is  a  similarity  in  the  ring  of  P52  (root  pn,  reproducing  the 
sound  of  a  liquid  gradually  emptying  itself  out)  and  P?3 
(cf.  Arab,  balliika,  an  empty  bare  desert),  as  in  Nah.  ii.   11, 
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cf.  3  ;  Jer.  li.  2.  The  Niphal  imperfects  are  intentionally 
written  Pi^un  and  rtsn  (instead  of  pa^?,  T2n),  as  if  from  hollow 
roots,  in  order  that  they  may  rhyme  with  the  absolute 
infinitives  (cf.  xxii.  13).  Instead,  too,  of  the  regular  J^^")???, 
we  have  nmnis  with  more  closely  attracted  3  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  same  opening  sound  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
ten  words.  WO  is  a  lender,  and  nip  one  who  deals  in  loans 
(borrower).  In  the  clause  in  which  the  comparison  is  drawn, 
fc<5?*3  (so  here  according  to  the  Massora,  whereas  in  1  Sam. 
xxii.  2,  fc^cb)  is  written  instead  of  riKO.  Similarly  KK^J  else- 
where also  occurs  alongside  of  nc^j,  and  indeed  from  com- 
parison of  ^^,  to  prorogue,  to  delay,  to  credit,  is  the  original 

form.  '"IKO  is  the  creditor,  and  ^3  ^f^  '^^^  is  not  the  person 
who  has  borrowed  from  him,  but,  as  n'j^j  everywhere  means  to 
credit  (Hiph.  give  credit),  the  one  whom  he  lends  to  (with  2 
of  ohj\  like  3  rjj,  ix.  3),  not  the  person  through  whom  he  is 
t^?0  (Hitzig  on  Jer.  xv.  10).  Hence — likeness  of  creditor, 
likeness  of  debtor — i.c.  it  fares  with  the  one  exactly  as  with 
the  other.  The  judgment  is  one  that  embraces  all  without 
distinction  of  rank  and  condition.  It  is  universal,  too,  not 
merely  within  the  borders  of  the  entire  land  of  Israel,  but  as 
regards  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  for  p^n  means  the  earth 
here,  and  implies  even  the  New  Testament  ethical  idea  of 
Koafio^i  as  in  xi.  4. 

That  it  is  so,  vers.  4—9  show,  where  the  condition  of  the 
curse  -  smitten  earth  is  more  particularly  described,  and  its 
cause  stated :  "  Stricken  doum,  lying  witliered  is  the  earth  ; 
languishing  and  witliered  is  the  world;  they  have  languished 
away,  the  foremost  of  the  people  of  the  earth.  And  the  earth 
is  become  regardlcssly  wicked  under  its  inliahitants,  for  they 
transgressed  revelations,  violated  the  statute,  broke  the  ever- 
lasting covenant.  Therefore  Curse  hath  devoured  Uie  earth,  and 
tliey  wlio  dvM  in  it  make  expiation ;  therefore  are  burnt  up 
tJie  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  there  remain  few  mortals. 
Tlie  juice  of  the  grape  mourns,  withered  is  the  vine,  all  the 
merry-hearted  groan.  Hushed  is  tlie  joyous  playirtg  of  tivibrel, 
ceased  has  the  uproar  of  the  exultant,  hushed  is  the  joyous  play- 
ing of  the  lute.  Tliey  do  not  drink  wine  with  song,  bitter  tastes 
strong  drink  to  them  who  drink  it*'      P?5  (always  without  the 
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article,  after  the  fashiou  of  proper  nouns)  and  n^*7>  which 
are  in  general  in  this  cycle  of  pi-ophecy  interchangeable,  are 
used  here  (ver.  4),  as  in  xxvL  9,  as  parallel  expressions.  In 
poetry  P???  signifies  the  earth,  and  that  without  limitation  (also 
xiiL  11,  xviii.  3),  so  that  p^n  also  is  used  here  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  (not  as  in  the  passage  xxxiii.  9,  which 
contains  the  same  play  on  sounds).  The  earth,  including  oSiD^ 
the  high  ones  (ahstr.  pro  concr.  like  ^^33,  v.  13,  xxii  24)  of 
the  earth's  people  (D?,  as  in  xlii.  5,  xl.  7,  of  humanity),  is 
plunged  into  mourning,  and  is  become  like  a  withered  heat- 
wasted  plant.     ^^^^  (from   ^^^,  J^^,  to  be  or  become  long, 

to  hang  down  far,  loosely,  withered)  stands  in  semi-pause, 
thus  bringing  into  prominence  the  following  subject.  It  is 
the  penalty  of  the  sin  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  which  the 
earth  has  to  share,  for  the  iniquity  of  those  who  live  on  it 
has  been  imparted  to  it.  ^?n  (t)pn)  means  to  be  degenerate, 
set  on  evil  (ix.  16),  regardlessly  wicked,  used  thus  intransi- 
tively of  a  land  to  have  the  guilt  of  iniquity,  especially  blood- 
guiltiness,  attaching  to  it  (Ps.  cvi.  38  ;  Num.  xxxv.  33;  cf. 
transit,  Jer.  iii.  9).  The  regardlessly  wicked  conduct  of  men, 
by  which  the  earth  has  been  made  ^s^n,  is  expressed  in  three 
short  hurried  indignantly  excited  sentences  (cf.  xv.  6,  xvi.  4, 
xxix.  20,  xxxiii.  8  ;  also  xxiv.  5,  i.  4,  vi.  8,  and  not  in  Isaiah ; 
Joel  i.  10;  and,  perhaps.  Josh,  vil  11).  In  view  of  the 
universal  reference  in  P.?*?,  we  cannot  understand  by  law 
merely  the  positive  law  of  Israel.  There  is,  however,  also  a 
positive  law  older  than  Israel.  It  was  with  the  human 
race  in  the  person  of  Noah,  and  so  before  it  had  split  into 
peoples,  that  God  made  an  everlasting  covenant  consisting  of 
promises  and  obligations.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
have  transgressed  0"'3j;)  this  revealed  rule  of  life ;  they  have 
forsaken  (left  behind  tliem,  ^thn ;  cf.  ahlafa,  to  become  faith- 
less, hnlf,  the  non-fulfilling  what  was  promised)  this  law ; 
they  have  broken  this  covenant  (^"^?:7,  root  id,  separate,  diri- 
mere).  Israel  is  included  among  the  transgressors,  and  by 
this  the  choice  of  expression  is  determined.  With  l?"^'?  the 
prophecy,  exactly  as  in  v.  25,  cf.  24,  makes  the  transition 
from  the  sin  to  the  punishment.  n^K  is  the  curse  of  God 
with  which  the  transgressors  of  His  law  are  threatened  (Dan. 
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ix.  11 ;  cf.  the  borrowed  passage  Jer.  xxiii.  10,  from  which, 
in  some  codices  and  editions,  n^atj  in  place  of  n7DX  has  passed 
into  our  passage).  The  curse  of  God  devours,  for  it  is  fire, 
and  a  fire  devouring  from  within  outwards  (see  i.  31,  v.  24, 
ix.  18,  X.  16  sq.,  xxix.  6,  xxx.  27  sqq.,  xxxiii.  11-14).  ^"^n 
(Milel)  from  "^in,  they  are  burned  out,  eamsti.  With  regard 
to  ^o^^^5,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  D?*^^  =  D?^,  ^^f,  but  of  the  two  meanings  cidpam 
contrahere  and  culpam  mstinere  has  the  latter.  We  should 
note  in  the  vanishing  away  of  men  till  there  is  only  a  small 
remnant  an  Isaianic  feature ;  "^^^8r3  C^^f)  is  the  formal  word 
for  this  remnant.  "»yTp  (used  of  number  here  and  in  xvi.  14, 
of  time,  x.  25,  xxix.  17)  is  exclusively  Isaianic,  and  B^^K  is 
used  as  in  xxxiiL  8  ;  cf.  xiii.  12.  Ver.  7  reminds  us  of  Joel 
chap.  i.  (cf.  on  the  short  sentences  xxix.  20,  xvi.  8-10) 
vers.  8  and  9,  of  v.  12,  14,  and  other  Isaianic  passages,  rpy 
is  found  only  in  Isaiah  (Zeph.  ii.  15  derives  it  from  Isa. 
xxii.  2,  xxxii.  13;  Zeph.  iii.  11,  like  Isa.  xiiL  3),  and  for 
-i^B?3  (with  joyous  song),  cf.  xxx.  32  (with  beating  of  timbrels 
and  playing  of  lutes)  together  with  xxviii.  7.  The  descrip- 
tion is  elegiac,  and  dwells  so  long  on  wine  (cf.  chap,  xvi.), 
because  as  a  vegetable  product  and  as  a  drink  it  is  of  all  the 
gifts  of  God  in  nature  the  one  that  most  gladdens  the  human 
heart  (Ps.  civ.  15  ;  Judg.  ix.  13).  All  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment are  destroyed,  and  even  though  much  of  what  gladdens 
still  exists,  it  is  bitter  to  men*s  taste. 

The  world  and  its  pleasure  are  judged,  judged  also  the  city 
of  the  world,  where  the  world's  power  and  pleasure  were 
concentrated.  Vers.  1 0-1 3  :  "  Broken  to  pieces  is  iJie  city  of 
Tohu,  shut  up  every  house,  not  to  be  set  foot  in,  A  cry  of 
lamentation  because  of  tlie  wine  is  in  the  fields,  all  gladness  has 
set,  the  joy  of  the  earth  is  banished.  Of  the  city  there  is  left 
desolation,  and  the  gate  was  battered  into  ruins.  For  so  urill  it 
be  within  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  the  peoples,  as  at  the  beating 
of  the  olive,  as  at  the  gleaning,  when  the  vintage  is  over'*  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  nn^  is  joined  on  to  v\h  (a  kind  of  proper 
name),  it  is  not  possible  to  take  ^'^^  nnp  collectively  (like 
Eosenraiiller,  Drechsler),  and  the  context,  in  which,  as  we 
saw,  T)]^'^  has  the  sense  of  K6afio<;,  prevents  our  understanding 
it  (like  Schegg,  Stier,  and  others)  of  Jerusalem  (according  to 
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point  (ver.  1).     The  fortress  is  here,  as  ver.  4   shows,  insular 
Tyre. 

Since  in  this  way  the  prophecy  is    a    completely  closed 
circle,  vers.  15-18  may  appear  to  be  a  later   addition.     Here 
the   prophet  announces   that  Tyre  will   once    more    rise  to 
prominence.      Vers.   15,   16:  "And  it  will  come   to  pass  xn 
that  day  that  Tyre  will  he  forgotten  seventy  years  like  the  dap 
of  one  king  —  after  the  expiry  of  the  seventy  years  it  will  fan 
with  Tyre  according  to  the  song  of  the  harlot :   *  Take   tht  hk, 
roam  through  tlie  city,  0  forgotten  harlot.     Play   bravely,  sing 
zealously,  that  thou  mayest  be  remembered,' "     The   daj's  of  one 
king  are  a  period  that  is  charactetized  throughout   by  same- 
ness and  absence  of  change ;  for,  especially  in  the    East,  all 
circumstances  are  then  determined  by  one  sovereign  will,  and 
so  stereotyped.     The  seventy  years  are  compared  to  the  days 
of  one  king   in  this  sensa     In  itself  seventy   is  a    suitable 
number   to    designate  such  a  uniform  period,    for  it    is    10 
multiplied   by    7,  and   so   a  completed  series  of   heptads  of 
years  ninacr.     If  a  Deutero-Isaiah  is  taken  to  be  the   author, 
we  will  have  to  understand  by  the  seventy  years  the  seventy 
years  of  Chaldean  rule,  Jer.  xxv.   1 1   sq.,  cf.  2  Chron.   xxxvL 
21.     During  these  Tyre  has  against  its  will  to  give   up  the 
traffic   which   hitherto   had  been  carried  on  over  the   whole 
world.     'T???'?^  is  not  the  perfect  consec.  (for  nnsB^pi)  with  the 
original  fern,  termination  n,  which  occurs  only  in  the  case  of 
verbs  H'b  and  n'i?,  vii.   14,  Ps.  cxviiL   23,  but  the  participle 
following  the  same  syntax  as  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  4,  Prov.  xxix.   9, 
Lat.  oblivioni    tradita  Tyro   .    .    .    evenict  Tyro.     After  the 
seventy  years  the  harlot  once  more  finds  acceptance.     It  fares 
with  her  as  with  an  alma  or  bayadere,  who  moves  through 
the  streets  singing  and  playing,  and  so  draws  attention  again 
to  her  charms.     The  prophecy  at  this  point  passes  into  the 
strain  of  a  street  song.     As  in  the  popular  song  it  fares  with 
such  a  common  musician   and  dancer,  so  fares  it  with  Tyre. 
Then,  when  it  begins  again  to  play  the  harlot  with  all  the 
world,  it  will  get  rich  again  from  the  profit  of  such  traffic 
with  the  world.     Ver.  17  :  "And  it  will  come  to  pass  at  the 
end  of  seventy  years,  Jelwvah  will  visit  Tyre,  and  she  comes  again 
to  the  wages  of  prostitution,  ami  plays  tlie  harlot  with  all  king- 
doms  of  the  earth  on  the  broad  face  of  tlie  earth**     In  so  far 
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as  comruercial  activity,  tliinking  only  of  eartlily  advantage, 
does  not  recognise  a  God-appointed  limit,  and  carries  on  a 
promiscuous  traffic  with  all  the  world,  it  is  called  nl^T,  as  being 
a  prostitution  of  the  soul ;  and,  moreover,  at  markets  and  fairs, 
especially  Phoenician  ones,  prostitution  of  the  body  was  an 
old  custom.  For  this  reason  the  trades-profits  now  once  more 
enjoyed  by  Tyre  are  called  IJHK  (Deut.  xxiiL  19).  The  fern, 
suffix  to  this  word,  according  to  the  Masora,  has  no  Mappik, 
whereas  the  same  authority  writes  in  ver.  18  nsinsi.  Here 
nj3C'i  is  Milra ;  in  vL  13,  on  the  other  hand,  Milel ;  this  is  au 
inconsistency  in  punctuation  (cf.  on  xi.  2). 

This  resuscitation  of  the  trade  of  Tyre  is  called  a  visitation 
of  Jehovah ;  for  however  worldly  the  activity  of  Tyre  is,  the 
end  which  Jehovah  makes  it  serve  is  a  holy  one,  though  it  is 
true  this  does  not  hallow  it.  Ver.  18:"  Arid  her  gain  and 
her  wages  of  prostiiiUion  become  holy  unto  Jehovah  ;  it  is  not 
stored  up  and  not  gathered,  hut  theirs  who  dwell  before  Jehovah 
will  be  her  gain  from  trade,  to  eat  their  filly  and  for  splendid 
clothing/*  In  this  passage  "^np  (it  was  not  necessary  to 
assume  another  form,  "Jno,  for  ver.  3),  being  used  side  by  side 
with  pDK,  is  the  business  itself  which  yields  the  profit.  This, 
as  well  as  the  profit  made,  becomes  holy  unto  Jehovah.  1'he 
latter  is  not,  as  previously,  treasured  up  O5??.0  and  stored 
09^'!.  from   P'?'^,^^,  whence   magazine  =  store -place),   but 

they  give  tribute  and  presents  from  it  to  Israel,  and  con- 
tribute to  maintain  in  abundance,  and  to  clothe  with  splendid 
garments  ('"^^Pp,  what  covers  =  covering,  and  p*ny,  like  Arab. 
tJjS^y  old,  time-honoured,  noble,  from  pn?,  provchi,  of  time, 

place,  and  rank),  the  people  that  dwell  before  Jehovah,  ie, 
whose  proper  dwelling-place  is  in  the  temple  before  the  divine 
presence  (Ps.  xxvii.  4,  Ixxxiv.  5).  A  strange  prospect ! 
Haec  secundum  historiam  necdum  facta  comperinius,  says 
Jerome. 

We  return  now  to  the  question  whether  the  prophet  points 
to  the  Assyrians  or  the  Chaldeans  being  the  destroyers  of 
Tyre.  Shalmaneser  IV.,  concerning  whom  there  are  no 
cuneiform  records,  had  to  do  with  Tyre ;  we  are  informed  of 
this  by  the  excerpt  from  the  chronicle  of  Menander,  preserved 
in  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  14.  2.     Elulaeus,  king  of  Tyre,  had 
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once  more  brought  the  Cyprians  (KiTraloi)  into  sabjection. 
In  order  to  recover  Cyprus,  the  king  of  Assyria  made  war  on 
Phoenicia,  but  a  general   peace   soon  put  an  end    to   tins 
campaign.      Thereupon   Sidon,   Arke,   Old  Tyre,    and    many 
other  cities  deserted  Tyre  (insular  Tyre)  by  placing  themselves 
under  the  supremacy  of  Assyria.     As  the  Tyrians  did  not  do 
this,   Shalmaneser    renewed    the   war,  and   the    Phoenicians 
subject  to  him    supplied    him   with   sixty  ships   and   eight 
hundred   rowers  for  this  purpose.     The    Tyrians    fell    upon 
these  with  twelve  ships,  scattered   the   hostile   vessels,  and 
took  about  five  hundred  prisoners.     By  this  the  reputation  of 
Tyre   was   much  increased.      The   king  of   Assyria    had  to 
content  himself  with  leaving  guards  on  the  river  (Leontes) 
and  the  conduits  in  order  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  fresh  water 
from  the  Tyrians.     This  lasted  five  years,  during  which  time 
the   Tyrians    obtained   water   by   digging  wells.      We   have 
information  in  at  least  one  cuneiform  inscription  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  Sargon,  Shalmaneser's  successor,  stood :  he 
punished  the  lonians,  and  procured  rest  (iisapsihu)  for  the 
city  of  Tyre  (ir  Surri)  from  these  dreaded  pirates.^     From 
this  we  may  infer  that  the  relation  was  a  friendly  one,  indeed, 
one  of  vassalage.     Under  Sennacherib,  Tyre  tried  to  become 
more   independent.     It   is   not  named   among   the   cities  of 
Phoenicia  which  Sennacherib  boasts  he  conquered  in  his  third 
campaign.^      Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition  against  Tyre   also 
was  not  crowned  with   success.      Josephus   knows  (Ant.  x. 
11.  1)  from  the  Indian  and  Phoenician  histories  of  Philos- 
tratus  only  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre  thirteen  years 
while  Ithobaal  was  king.     He  also  reports  (c.  Ap.  i  21)  from 
a  Phoenician  source  that  Nebuchadnezzar  (from  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  onwards)  for  thirteen  years  besieged  Tyre 
under  Ithobaal,  and  the  history  of  the  Tyrian  reigns  which 
follows  this  leads  us  to  suppose  that  previous  to  the  Persian 
period   the    Tyrians  were  dependants  of    Chaldea,  for  twice 
they  got  their  king  from  Babylon.     Phoenicia  (whether  in- 
cluding  insular   Tyre   or  not,  we   do   not   know)  became   a 
satrapy  of   the    Chaldean    empire    (Joseph.  Ant.   x.    11.    1; 
c.  Ap.  i.  19,  from  Berosus),  and  was  so  still  towards  the  end 
of  the  Chaldean  rule.     Berosus  says  expressly,  that  Nebuchad- 

'  Schrader,  KAT^y  p.  1G9.  *  Amjrischt  Lesestiidce^,  p.  xii.  sq. 
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nezzar  again  suppressed  the  revolt  which  had  broken  out  in 
Phoenicia  and  returned  to  Babylon,  whither  he  had  been 
recalled  by  the  death  of  his  father,  with  Phoenician  captives. 
What  we  fail  to  find,  however,  is  information  as  to  an  actual 
conquest  of  Tyre  by  the  Chaldeans.  Neither  Josephus  nor 
Jerome  was  able  to  produce  such  a  thing.  The  following 
word  of  Jehovah  was  addressed  to  Ezekiel  (xxix.  17  sq.)  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  deportation  under  Jehoiachin 
(the  sixteenth  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem) :  "  Son  of 
man  I  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  has  made  his 
army  perform  a  long  and  grievous  service  against  Tyre :  every 
head  has  lost  its  hair,  every  shoulder  is  skinned  without  him- 
self and  his  army  obtaining  any  recompense  from  Tyre  for 
the  grievous  service  which  they  have  endured  on  account  of 
it"  Then  it  is  added  that  Jehovah  will  give  up  Egypt  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  this  will  be  bis  army's  recompense. 
Hengstenberg  (de  rebus  Tyrionim,  1832),  Havernick,  Drechsler, 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that  this  passage  presupposes  the 
conquest  of  Tyre,  and  only  declares  the  disproportion  between 
the  profit  which  Nebuchadnezzar  derived  from  it  and  the 
exertions  which  it  cost  him.  So  Jerome  before  them  (on 
Ezek.  loc,  ciL) :  At  the  time  when  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
with  immense  exertion  had  secured  access  for  themselves  to 
insular  Tyre  by  throwing  up  a  mole,  and  were  able  to  make 
use  of  their  siege-engines,  the  Tyrians  had  already  shipped  off 
all  their  riches  to  the  islands,  Ua  ut  capta  urbe  nihil  dignum 
lahore  suo  inveniret  Nalmclwdonosor,  et  quia  Dei  in  Jiac  parte 
obedierat  voluntatis  post  aliquot  captivitatis  annos  Tyriae  datur 
et  Aegyptus.  It  is,  however,  surely  far  likelier  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  conquering  Tyre  (Gesen.  Hitzig,  Grote,  and 
others),  not  even  in  compelling  it  to  capitulate  (Winer,  Movers, 
Kuenen) ;  for  this  last  would  surely  have  brought  him  gain, 
and  would  itself  have  been  of  this  nature.  All  our  authorities 
speak  only  of  a  subjugation  of  Phoenicia,  but  not  of  Tyre ; 
all  that  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  vassal-relation  of 
the  latter  to  the  great  king  of  the  Babylonian  empire  is  that 
one  statement  of  the  Phoenician  authorities,  that  the  Tyrians 
obtained  from  Babylon  {airoGreiKavr^^  fiereirefiylravro  i/c  rrj^ 
Ba^vK&vo^)  two  of  their  rulers,  Merbal  and  Eirom ;  but  it 
has  no  evidential  value. 
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But  even  ftssiiming  that  Nebuchadnezzar  conqaered  Tj 
it  is  still  the  case  that  he  did  not  destroy  it,  as  we  are  led 
«xpect  iVom  the  words  of  the  two  prophecies.  The  t 
iMlution  lies  in  the  character  of  all  prophetic  vision  intoi 
distant  future.  In  the  view  of  the  prophet,  all  the  destnict 
by  which  at  last  the  downfall  of  Tyre  was  completed  mo 
forward  in  company  with  the  impending  humiliation  and  si 
jngation  of  the  Phoenician  mother- country  by  Assyria  e 
Habyliiu.  Even  Alexander  did  not  destroy  Tyre,  at  least  insn 
Tyre,  when,  after  seven  montlis'  exertions,  he  conquered 
Under  Syrian,  and  later,  under  llonian  supremacy,  Tyre  still  i 
an  important  and  flourisliing  commercial  city.  At  the  time 
the  Crusades  it  was  so  still,  and  even  the  Crusaders  who  o 
(juered  it  in  1124  did  not  destroy  it.  Only  one  hundred  t 
titty  years  later  did  the  work  of  destruction  begin  with 
removal  of  the  fortifications  by  the  Saracens.  At  present 
tlie  glory  of  Tyre  is  either  sunk  in  the  sea  or  buried  un 
drifted  sand — an  inexhaustible  mine  of  building  material 
Jtcyrout  and  other  coast  towns.  On  this  large  ruiii-coVCi 
spot,  once  occupied  by  the  island  city,  at  the  north-west  con 
of  the  island,  there  stands  the  present  Tyre  (Sur),  a  niisera 
decaying  liitle  place.  Tlie  island  is  an  island  no  lon^ 
Alexander's  mole,  through  the  washing  up  of  sand,  has  beco 
u  i)retty  broad  neck  of  land,  and  connects  the  island  with  I 
whore.  This  picture  of  destruction  meets  the  prophet's  oi 
look  into  the  distance;  but  the  interval  of  two  tbousa 
years  being  so  much  compressed  that  the  whole  appears  <x 
tinuoHS,  the  place  it  occupies  is  close  on  the  back  of  t 
attack  by  the  Chaldeans  on  Tyre.  The  law  by  whi 
])ro]ihec.v  is  governed  all  tlirough  is  the  well-known  one 
jwrspective.  Prophecy  ittelf  cannot  have  been  ignorant 
this  law,  for  it  needed  it  in  order  to  vindicate  itself  in  : 
own  ejes.  Still  greater  need  had  posterity,  in  order  not 
l>e  led  astray  by  prophecy,  to>  know  about  this  law,  whi< 
everywhere  governing  it,  combines  human  limitation  a; 
divine  vision  in  such  a  way  that,  while  the  former  retains 
place  and  power,  the  latter  perceives  things,  not  under  t 
form  of  time,  but  in  a  sort  of  eternity. 

Hut    one    other    enigma    presents    itself.       The    prop} 
announces  that  after  seventy  years  Tyre  will  once  more  r 
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to  a  high  position,  and  that  its  world-wide  trade  will  be 
transferred  to  the  service  of  the  community  of  Jehovah.  As 
matter  of  fact,  the  Tyre  that  did  rise  to  note  again  in  post- 
Chaldean  times,  especially  after  the  capture  by  Alexander  the 
Great  in  333  B.C.,  had  no  political  importance,  but  was  only  a 
great  emporium.  Tyrus  olim  dura — says  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat  v. 
17 — mtnc  omnis  ejus  nobilitas  conchylio  afquc  purpura  constat. 
Moreover,  in  post -Chaldean  times  events  also  occurred  that 
were  preludes  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  In  accordance 
with  the  command  of  Cyrus,  Sidonians  and  Tyrians  assisted  in 
the  building  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iii.  7,  cf.  i.  4), 
and  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  apostles'  labours  there  existed 
in  Tyre  a  Christian  community,  which  was  visited  by  Paul 
(Acts  xxi.  3  sq.),  and  thenceforth  continued  to  grow  steadily. 
Is  it  not,  however.  Christian  Tyre  which  is  lying  in  ruins  ? 
One  of  the  most  notewortliy  ruins  is  the  magnificent  cathedral 
of  Tyre,  for  the  consecration  of  which  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
composed  an  address.  Down  to  the  present,  then,  there  have 
indeed  been  preludes  in  which  there  are  features  belonging  to 
the  fulfilment  of  tlie  prophecy  ;  but  the  real  fulHlment  has 
apparently  become  impossible.  Whether  the  prophecy  will 
in  the  end  bo  fulfilled  only  ideally,  i.e.  in  so  far  as  along  with 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  its  commerce  also  becomes  God's 
and  His  Son's,  or  irvevfiariKco^  in  the  sense  in  which  this 
word  is  used  in  the  Apocalypse,  i.e.  by  the  reproduction  in 
another  city  of  the  essential  nature  of  old  Tyre,  just  as  liome 
was  a  reproduction  of  Babylon  in  this  respect,  or  in  propria 
persona,  i.e.  by  the  disappearance  of  the  present  miserable  Sur 
before  a  Tyre  that  rises  again  from  its  ruins, — this  no  ex- 
positor, who  is  not  himself  a  prophet,  is  able  to  say. 


PART  rV.— FINALE  OF  THE  GREAT  CATASTROPHE, 

CHAPS.  XXIV.-XXVII. 

The  cycle  of  prophecy  that  begins  here  finds  a  counterpart 
in  the  Old  Testament  only  perhaps  in  Zech.  ix.-xiv.  Both 
these  sections  are  eschatological  and  apocalyptic  in  content. 
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Even  80,  they  start  from  apparently  sharply-defined  historical 
circumstances,  which,  however,  like  will-o'-the-wisps,  elude  any 
attempt  at  following  out  and  grasping  them.  The  particular 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  root  of  the  idea  in  the  circumstances 
being  laid  hold  of,  they  are  lifted  forward  out  of  the  sphere 
of  mere  history  and  made  symbols  of  things  in  the  far-distant 
final  future.  It  is  not  matter  for  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the 
case  of  these  chapters  (xxiv.-xxvii.)  Isaiah's  authorship  has 
been  denied  since  the  time  of  Eichhorn  and  Koppe,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  mere  words  are  concerned, 
they  contain  nothing  later  than  the  Assyrian  period.  This 
was  done  by  Rosenmliller  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Scholia, 
but  in  the  second  and  third  editions  he  again  deviated  from 
this  view,  mainly  because  the  prophecy  nowhere  passes  beyond 
the  political  horizon  of  Isaiah's  own  time.  We  cannot  allow 
any  weight  to  the  reason  mentioned  for  the  genuineness  ;  it 
is  the  light  thrown  by  it  which  we  compared  to  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  As  a  consequence,  too,  of  following  this  light,  however, 
critics  in  the  course  of  their  search  after  another  historical 
basis  for  this  cycle  of  prophecy  to  take  the  place  of  that 
offered  in  Isaiah's  own  times,  are  involved  in  contradic- 
tions. According  to  some,  the  author  wrote  in  Babylon ; 
according  to  others,  in  Judah :  according  to  some,  towards  the 
end  of  the  exile ;  according  to  others,  as  early  as  the  fall  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Hitzig  holds  that  the  city  of  the 
world  (  Weltstadt)  whose  destruction  is  prophesied  is  Nineveh ; 
most  others,  that  it  is  Babylon.  Only  Egypt  and  Assyria 
are  mentioned  by  the  prophet  as  powers  that  enslave  Israel, 
and  so  Knobel  is  led  to  think  that  he  is  speaking  figuratively 
for  fear  of  the  enemies  still  dwelling  in  Judah.  All  attempts 
to  settle  the  historical  circumstances  break  down,  because 
everything  that  seems  to  belong  to  this  or  that  historical 
period  is  only  eschatological  symbol.  There  is  no  way  of 
determining  whether  what  reads  as  history  belongs  to  the 
present  or  the  past  of  the  prophet;  his  stand  is  taken  in 
advance  of  the  farthest  point  as  yet  reached  by  history  in  its 
course.  These  chapters  (xxiv.— xxvii.),  joined  on  as  they  are 
to  chaps,  xiii.-xxiii.  without  any  heading,  demand  that  they 
should  be  viewed  as  connected  with  the  oracles  concerning  the 
nations  in  a  relation  of  continuous  progress,  and  this  relation  is 
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supported  by  retrospective  allusions,  and  the  fact  that  Jeremiah 
(cf.  xxiv.  17  sq.  with  Jer.  xlviii,  43  sq.)  seems  to  have  read  these 
chapters  and  xiii.-xxiiL  together/  The  particular  judgments 
prophesied  in  the  oracles  against  the  nations  run  out  into 
this  final  judgment  as  into  a  sea,  and  all  the  salvation  that 
encircles  with  a  halo  of  radiance  the  oracles  against  the 
nations  concentrates  hero  its  light  and  warmth.  Chapters 
xxiv.-xxviL  are  the  firude  to  chaps,  xiii.— xxiii.,  and  that  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  This  concluding  cycle  per- 
forms the  same  function  as  the  finale  in  musical  compositions, 
— it  gathers  into  one  grand  impressive  whole  the  previously 
scattered  themes.  It  is  also,  however,  in  reality  full  of  music 
and  song.  The  description  of  the  catastrophe  in  chap.  xxiv. 
is  followed  by  an  echo  in  the  simple  form  of  a  hymn.  As 
the  book  of  Imraanuel  (chaps,  vii.-xii.)  concludes  with  a 
psalm  of  the  redeemed,  so  here  there  rise  the  strains  of  a 
fourfold  song  of  praise.  It  celebrates  the  overthrow  of  the 
city  of  the  world  (xxv.  1,  2),  the  appearing  and  beatific  pre- 
sence of  Jehovah  (xxv.  9),  the  restoration  and  resurrection  of 
Israel  (xxvi  1-19),  the  vineyard  of  the  community  bringing 
forth  fruit  under  Jehovah's  protection  (xxvii.  2-5).  This 
song,  too,  assumes  every  form  from  the  most  sublime  hymn 
to  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  popular  ditty.  It  is  a  great 
and  varied  concert  to  which  we  are  listening,  opened  and 
closed  only  as  it  were  with  the  epic  beginning  chap,  xxiv., 
and  the  epic  conclusion  chap.  xxviL  6  sqq.,  and  interspersed 
with  sort  of  recitative  pieces  in  which  the  thread  of  prophecy 
is  carried  forward.  Nowhere,  too,  do  we  find  so  much  music 
in  the  very  sound  of  the  words.  This  entire  finale  is  a  great 
Hallelujah  to  chaps.  xiii.-xxiiL,  hymnlike  in  content,  musical 
in  form.  The  form  does  not  make  us  hesitate  to  attribute  it 
to  Isaiah  ;  even  Driver  notes  verses  and  groups  of  verses 
quite  Isaianic  in  style,  and  admits  the  type  to  be  fundamentally 
Isaianic  and  non-Jereniianic.  But  this  cannot  be  denied  : — 
the  contents,  in  order  to  find  a  place  in  the  development  of 
the  Old  Testament  knowledge  of  salvation,  must  be  referred  to 
post-Isaianic  times.  The  author  is  not  Isaiah  himself,  but  a 
disciple  of  Isaiah's  who  in  this  case  surpasses  his  master. 
Isaiah  is  great  in  himself,  greater  still  in  his  disciples,  as 
^  See  the  closing  remarkd,  Drechsler's  Isaiah^  iiL  405  sq.,  cf.  399  sq. 
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rivers  are  greater  than  tlie  source  whence  they  issua  It 
must,  however,  always  appear  strange,  that  tradition  has 
been  so  careless  as  to  let  the  name  of  a  prophet  who,  like  the 
author  of  Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
history  of  thought  on  the  subject  of  salvation,  sink  into 
oblivion. 


The  Judgment  upon  the  Earth,  Chap.  XXIV. 

Like  xix.  1,  the  first  verse  of  chap.  xxiv.  places  us  at  once 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the  contents  of  the 
subsequent  description  of  the  judgment  are  gathered  together 
in  a  few  comprehensive  sentences  (as  in  xv.  1,  xvii.  1,  xxiii  1, 
cf.  X xxiii  1).  Vers.  1-3:  ''Behold,  Jehovah  pourcfh  oiU  the 
earth  and  laycth  it  waste,  and  marreth  its  fomi  and  scattercth 
its  inhabitants.  And  it  fareth  as  with  the  people,  so  with  the 
2)nest ;  as  with  the  servant,  so  with  his  master ;  as  with  the 
.  maid,  so  with  her  mistress ;  as  with  the  buyer,  so  with  th^ 
seller ;  as  with  the  lender,  so  with  the  borrower ;  as  ivith  the 
creditor,  so  vnth  tJie  debtor.  Emptying  the  earth  is  empti4:d  out, 
and  plundering  is  plundered,  for  Jehovah  hath  spoken  this 
word."  As  it  does  everywhere  in  Isaiah  (iii.  1,  xvii.  1,  xix.  1, 
XXX.  27,  and  frequently),  "an  points  to  something  futura  It 
is  also  only  in  Isaiah  that  we  find  prophecies  beginning  like 
this  with  nothing  but  n^n  ;  for  though  the  most  nearly  parallel 
beginnings,  Jer.  xlvii.  2,  xlix.  35,  cf.  li.  1,  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  do 
commence  with  n^n,  an  introductory  formula  precedes.  The 
emphatic  "13'^  'n  *3,  which  everywhere  in  Isaiah  forms  the 
conclusion  of  a  statement  about  the  future,  occurs  by  no 
means  exclusively  (Obad.  18;  Joel  iv.  8;  Micah  iv.  4; 
1  Kings  xiv.  11),  though,  no  doubt,  principally  in  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  (i.  20,  xxi.  17,  xxii.  25,  xxv.  8,  xl.  5,  Iviii.  14; 
cf.  in  addition,  specially  xix.  4  and  xvi.  13,  xxxvii.  22).  The 
detailed  enumeration  of  ver.  2  has  Isaianic  parallels  in  ii. 
12-16,  iii.  2  sq.,  18-23.  cf.  ix.  13  (cf.  also  xix.  2-4,  where 
there  is  a  judgment  unfolded  which  concludes  similarly).  The 
prophet  begins  at  this  early  stage  to  play  with  sounds.  There 
is  a  similarity  in  the  ring  of  Pi^a  (root  p3,  reproducing  tlie 
sound  of  a  liquid  gradually  emptying  itself  out)  and  P?2 
(cf.  Arab,  balliika,  an  empty  bare  desert),  as  in  Nah.  ii.   11, 
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c£  3 ;  Jer.  li.  2.  The  Niphal  imperfects  are  intentionally 
written  Pisn  and  ^^  (instead  of  P2n,  t?ri),  as  if  from  hollow 
roots,  in  order  that  they  may  rhyme  with  the  absolute 
infinitives  (cf.  xxii.  13).  Instead,  too,  of  the  regular  JVinnas, 
we  have  nnn3:3  with  more  closely  attracted  3  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  same  opening  sound  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
ten  words.  TO?  is  a  lender,  and  '"iv  one  who  deals  in  loans 
(borrower).  In  the  clause  in  which  the  comparison  is  drawn, 
«?'3  (so  here  according  to  the  Massora,  whereas  in  1  Sam. 
xxii.  2,  KCb)  is  written  instead  of  r\p.  Similarly  K?'J  else- 
where also  occurs  alongside  of  nc^*j,  and  indeed  from  com- 
parison of  1^,  to  prorogue,  to  delay,  to  credit,  is  the  original 

form,  nco  is  the  creditor,  and  ^3  N'^3  "itt^'j^  is  not  the  person 
who  has  borrowed  from  him,  but,  as  n^j^j  everywhere  means  to 
credit  {Hiph.  give  credit),  the  one  whom  he  lends  to  (with  2 
of  ohj.  like  3  fc*«,  ix.  8),  not  the  person  through  whom  he  is 
K?^3  (Hitzig  on  Jer.  xv.  10).  Hence — likeness  of  creditor, 
likeness  of  debtor — i.e.  it  fares  with  the  one  exactly  as  with 
the  other.  The  judgment  is  one  that  embraces  all  without 
distinction  of  rank  and  condition.  It  is  universal,  too,  not 
merely  within  the  borders  of  the  entire  land  of  Israel,  but  as 
regards  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  for  p.^n  means  the  earth 
here,  and  implies  even  the  New  Testament  ethical  idea  of 
Koa-fio^  as  in  xi.  4. 

That  it  is  so,  vers.  4—9  show,  where  the  condition  of  the 
curse  -  smitten  earth  is  more  particularly  described,  and  its 
cause  stated  :  "  Stricken  down,  lying  witliercd  is  the  earth ; 
languishing  and  witliercd  is  the  world ;  they  have  languished 
away,  the  foremost  of  the  people  of  the  earths  And  tlie  earth 
is  become  regardlcssly  wicked  under  its  inJiahitants,  for  they 
transgressed  revelations,  violated  the  statute,  Iroke  the  ever- 
la^tim/  covenant.  Therefore  Curse  hath  devoured  die  earth,  and 
tliey  wlio  dwell  in  it  make  expiation ;  therefore  are  burnt  up 
the  inJuibitants  of  the  earth,  and  there  remain  few  viortals, 
Tlie  juice  of  the  grape  mourns,  withered  is  the  vine,  all  the 
merry-hearted  groan.  Hushed  is  the  joyous  playing  of  timbrel, 
ceased  has  the  uproar  of  the  exultant,  hushed  is  the  joyous  play- 
ing  of  the  lute,  TJiey  do  not  drink  wine  with  song,  bitter  tastes 
strong  drink  to  them  who  drink  it'*      P?5  (always  without  the 
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article,  after  the  fashion  of  proper  nouns)  and  IT^^^,  which 
are  in  general  in  this  cycle  of  prophecy  interchangeable,  are 
used  here  (ver.  4),  as  in  xxvL  9,  as  parallel  expressioDS.  In 
poetry  P??  signifies  the  earth,  and  that  without  limitation  (also 
xiiL  11,  xviii  3),  so  that  p.^n  also  is  used  here  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  (not  as  in  the  passage  xxxiii.  9,  which 
contains  the  same  play  on  sounds).  The  earth,  including  rfip. 
the  high  ones  (dbstr.  pro  concr,  like  *rta3,  v.  13,  xxii  24)  of 
the  earth's  people  (Djr,  as  in  xlii.  5,  xl.  7,  of  humanity),  is 
plunged  into  mourning,  and  is  become  like  a  withered  heat- 
wasted  plant.     ^^/OK  (from   5>eK,  J^^,  to  be  or  become  long, 

to  hang  down  far,  loosely,  withered)  stands  in  semi-pause, 
thus  bringing  into  prominence  the  following  subject  It  is 
the  penalty  of  the  sin  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  which  the 
earth  has  to  share,  for  the  iniquity  of  those  who  live  on  it 
has  been  imparted  to  it.  *|?n  (t|3n)  means  to  be  degenerate, 
set  on  evil  (ix.  16),  regardlessly  wicked,  used  thus  intransi- 
tively of  a  land  to  have  the  guilt  of  iniquity,  especially  blood- 
guiltiness,  attaching  to  it  (Ps.  cvi.  38  ;  Num.  xxxv.  33;  cf. 
transit,  Jer.  iii  9).  Tlie  regardlessly  wicked  conduct  of  men, 
by  which  the  earth  has  been  made  nwn,  is  expressed  in  three 
short  hunied  indignantly  excited  sentences  (cf.  xv.  6,  xvi.  4, 
xxix.  20,  xxxiii.  8  ;  also  xxiv.  5,  L  4,  vi.  8,  and  not  in  Isaiah ; 
Joel  i.  10;  and,  perhaps.  Josh,  vii  11).  In  view  of  the 
universal  reference  in  Y^l^^y  we  cannot  understand  by  law 
merely  the  positive  law  of  Israel.  There  is,  however,  also  a 
positive  law  older  than  Israel.  It  was  with  the  human 
race  in  the  person  of  Noah,  and  so  before  it  had  split  into 
peoples,  that  God  made  an  everlasting  covenant  consisting  of 
promises  and  obligations.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
have  transgressed  (^"^?^)  this  revealed  rule  of  life ;  they  have 
forsaken  (left  behind  them,  ^T\ ;  cf.  ahlafa,  to  become  faith- 
less, hulf,  the  non-fulfilling  what  was  promised)  this  law; 
they  have  broken  this  covenant  (^"^?t?,  root  is,  separate,  rfm- 
mere),  Israel  is  included  among  the  transgressors,  and  by 
this  the  choice  of  expression  is  determined.  With  ^^'^P  the 
prophecy,  exactly  as  in  v.  25,  cf.  24,  makes  the  transition 
from  the  sin  to  the  punishment.  n7K  is  the  curse  of  God 
with  which  the  transgressors  of  His  law  are  threatened  (Dan. 
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ix.  11  ;  cf.  the  borrowed  passage  Jer.  xxiii.  10,  from  which, 
in  some  codices  and  editions,  np3K  in  place  of  n73K  has  passed 
into  our  passage).  The  curse  of  God  devours,  for  it  is  fire, 
and  a  fire  devouring  from  within  outwards  (see  i.  31,  v.  24, 
ix.  18,  X.  16  sq.,  xxix.  6,  xxx.  27  sqq.,  xxxiii.  11-14).  ^"^n 
(Mild)  from  '^V},  they  are  burned  out,  exiisti.  With  regard 
to  ^otTK^,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  D?*&^  =  D?*J,  ^^f,  but  of  the  two  meanings  ctdpam 
contrahere  and  cuipam  sustinere  has  the  latter.  We  should 
note  in  the  vanishing  away  of  men  till  there  is  only  a  small 
remnant  an  Isaianic  feature ;  '^^f?  O^f)  is  ^^e  formal  word 
for  this  remnant.  "»yTp  (used  of  number  here  and  in  xvi.  14, 
of  time,  X.  25,  xxix.  17)  is  exclusively  Isaianic,  and  Kn:.K  is 
used  as  in  xxxiii.  8  ;  cf.  xiii.  12.  Ver.  7  reminds  us  of  Joel 
chap.  i.  (cf.  on  the  short  sentences  xxix.  20,  xvi.  8-10) 
vers.  8  and  9,  of  v.  12,  14,  and  other  Isaianic  passages.  rPV 
is  found  only  in  Isaiah  (Zeph.  ii.  15  derives  it  from  Isa. 
xxii.  2,  xxxiL  13;  Zeph.  iii.  11,  like  Isa.  xiii  3),  and  for 
TB^2  (with  joyous  song),  cf.  xxx.  32  (with  beating  of  timbrels 
and  playing  of  lutes)  together  with  xxviii.  7.  The  descrip- 
tion is  elegiac,  and  dwells  so  long  on  wine  (cf.  chap,  xvi.), 
because  as  a  vegetable  product  and  as  a  drink  it  is  of  all  the 
gifts  of  God  in  nature  the  one  that  most  gladdens  the  human 
heart  (Ps.  civ.  15  ;  Judg.  ix.  13).  All  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment are  destroyed,  and  even  though  much  of  what  gladdens 
still  exists,  it  is  bitter  to  men*s  taste. 

The  world  and  its  pleasure  are  judged,  judged  also  the  city 
of  the  world,  where  the  world's  power  and  pleasure  were 
concentrated.  Vers.  1 0-1 3  :  "  Broken  to  pieces  is  the  city  of 
Tohu,  shiU  up  every  house,  not  to  be  set  foot  in.  A  cry  of 
lamentation  because  of  tJie  unne  is  in  the  fields,  all  gladness  has 
set,  the  joy  of  tlie  earth  is  banished.  Of  the  city  there  is  left 
desolation,  and  the  gate  was  battered  into  ruins.  For  so  urill  it 
be  within  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  the  peoples,  as  at  the  beaming 
of  the  olive,  as  at  the  gleaning,  when  the  vintage  is  over."  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  nnp  is  joined  on  to  ^rih  (a  kind  of  proper 
name),  it  is  not  possible  to  take  ^nh  rnp  collectively  (like 
Rosenmiiller,  Drechsler),  and  the  context,  in  which,  as  we 
saw,  YIJ^^  has  the  sense  of  Koafio^,  prevents  our  understanding 
it  (like  Schegg,  Stier,  and  others)  of  Jerusalem  (according  to 
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xxxii.  13  sq.).  It  is  the  city  that  is  the  centre  of  the  world 
and  its  alienation  from  God,  whose  end  will  be  ^rm  as  it3 
essence  was  ^nn ;  destruction  of  the  harmony  of  the  divioe 
order  was  its  essence,  destruction  of  its  existence  and  pre- 
cipitation back  into  the  chaos  of  the  primeval  beginning  will 
be  its  end.  Eome  is  similarly  called  turbida  Rom<i  in  Persius, 
i.  5.  Here,  too,  everything  is  Isaianic:  \T\h  is  used  as  in 
xxix.  21;  and  with  regard  to  fc<i3p  {ita  ut  ingredi  nequeas, 
scU.  on  account  of  the  ruins  that  block  up  the  entrance),  cf. 
xxiiL  1,  vii.  8,  xvii.  1  ;  also  v.  9,  vi  11,  xxxii.  13.  Crying 
on  account  of  the  wine  in  the  fields  outside,  ver.  11  (cf.  Job 
v.  1 0),  is  lamentation  over  the  destruction  of  the  vineyards. 
Wine,  which  is  one  of  the  favourite  Isaianic  symbols,  stands 
here,  too,  for  all  the  natural  sources  of  joy  conjointly.  The 
expression  nnpb"73  nn^y  presupposes  an  affinity  between  joy 

and  light,  for  ^"ly,  <-->;i,  means  to  go  away,  and,  especially,  to 
set  of  the  sun  (Assyr.  er^b  iamsi,  sunset).  Of  the  city  O^V?, 
partitive,  as  in  case  of  la,  x.  22)  nothing  more  is  left  pJ!?fr?) 
than  nac^,  which  it  has  become  (cf.  v.  9,  xxxii.  14).  The  strong 
gates,  which  once  swarmed  with  men,  are  battered  (n3\  as  in 
Micah  i.  7,  for  npv,  Gesen.  §  67,  Eem.  8)  into  ruins  (n;N^»,  air. 
\ey,y  noun  predicative  of  consequence,  as  in  xxxvii.  26,  into 
desolated  heaps ;  cf.  vi.  1 1  and  elsewhere).  Then  there  is  left 
in  the  wide  circuit  of  the  earth  (vi.  12,  vii,  22 ;  but  P?i7,  the 
earth,  as  in  x.  23,  xix.  24),  and  in  the  midst  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  a  crowd  of  peoples  (cf.  Micah  v.  6  sq.),  only  a 
small  remnant  of  men.  The  metaphors  of  this  passage,  which 
is  a  miniature  of  xvii.  4-6,  express  the  fundamental  thought 
which  runs  through  the  Book  of  Isaiah  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  state  of  matters  produced  by  the  catastrophe  is 
like  the  olive-beating,  which  recovers  the  fruit  left  hanging 
when  the  trees  were  stripped,  and  like  the  grape-gleaning 
after  the  grape  harvest  has  been  fully  gathered  in  (njja,  here  as 
in  X.  25,  xvi  4,  xxi.  16,  and  frequently  =  to  be  past,  whereas 
it  means  to  be  hopelessly  gone,  xxxii  10,  like  xv.  6);  there 
will  be  as  few  men  left  in  the  great  wide  world  as  olives 
and  grapes  after  the  principal  harvest  in  each  casa  Those 
who  are  saved  belong  especially,  but  not  exclusively  (Joel 
iii.  5),  to  Israel  The  place  where  they  assemble  is  the  land 
of  promise. 
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There  a  community  now  exists  which,  purified  by  the  jud^,'- 
ment,  now  rouses  itself  to  discharge  its  calling  as  the  apostle 
of  the  world.  Vers.  14,  15  :  "  Those  wUl  lift  up  their  voice, 
sJiout  exultingly ;  because  of  JehovaKs  majesty  tliey  shout  from 
the  sea  :  '  Therefore  in  the  lands  of  the  sun  praise  ye  JehovaA, 
in  the  isles  of  the  sea  the  name  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,* " 
The  reason  and  matter  of  rejoicing  is  'n  l^Nl,  i.e.  that  Jehovah 
has  shown  Himself  so  majestic  in  judgment  and  mercy  (xii. 
5  sq.),  and  is  now  so  manifest  in  His  exaltedness  (ii.  11,  17). 
Therefore  the  sound  of  rejoicing  comes  from  the  Mediterranean 
(Djp),  by  which  the  land  where  Jehovah's  community  dwelt  is 
washed.  The  community  when  turned  in  that  direction  had 
before  it  the  islands  and  coastlands  (QJI7  V.^,  as  only  once 
more,  xi.  11 ;  cf.  Ezek.  xxvi.  18)  of  the  European  west,  and 
behind  it  the  lands  of  the  Asiatic  east,  called  D^"!«,  the  lands 
of  the  light,  i.e.  of  the  sunrise.  This  is  the  meaning  that  we, 
along  with  F.  Schelling,  Drechsler,  Griinbaum  {Ztschft,  dent, 
morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  xxi.  597),  put  on  the  word  D^.^^  (a  air, 
\€y.,  like  r^'^^^r^,  xi.  8).^  The  reading  D^^Kn  (Lowtli,  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  Hitzig,  Cheyne,  Driver,  on  authority  of  LXX.) 
destroys  the  antithesis  of  east  and  west,  which  we  are  led  to 
look  for.  The  summons  goes  forth  in  both  directions,  and 
calls,  because  of  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah, 
Israel's  God  (xviii.  7)  to  the  praise  of  His  name.  His  Qtr 
(cf.  XXX.  27)  is  just  His  essence  or  nature  as  made  known 
and  rendered  capable  of  being  named  in  His  acts  of  judgment 
and  mercy. 

The  summons,  too,  does  not  go  forth  in  vain.  Ver.  16a; 
"  From  the  border  of  the  earth  we  hear  songs,  *  Praise  to  the 
righteous  one  ! ' "  It  is  not  unnatural  to  think  that  in  p^?6 
Jehovah  is  meant;  but,  as  Hitzig  rightly  remarks,  P^V«?  is 
never  used  thus  absolutely  of  Jehovah  (cf.  Ps.  cxii.  4,  where, 

*  Doderlein  compares  the  Arabic  jj^  septenirio^  but  this  is  the  Greek 

tvpo;.  It  is  more  natural  to  think  of  regions  in  the  west,  for  j'^.'  means 
the  time  between  mid-day  and  sunset,  like  the  Talmudic  li^  (i<nilK), 

the  evening,  in  Pelilvi  JK"imK>  uricerdn,  western ;   cf.   H^Hy  western 

region,  Bathra  25a,  Kiddushin  126,  which,  however,  according  to  Fried. 
Delitzsch,  Assyr,  Siudier^  p.  141,  might  be  a  contraction  of  the  Assyrian 
(iharrtk. 
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liowever,  it  is  connected  with  other  attributes,  and  Ex.  ix.  27 
where  it  occurs  in  an  antithesis),  and,  in  addition  to  this,  *?? 
is  what  Jehovah  bestows  (iv.  2,  xxviii.  6),  while  what  is 
given  to  him  is  not  ^?V  but  ^^^^.  We  must  therefore  explain 
the  passage  in  accordance  with  iii  10  ;  cf.  Hab.  iL  4.  It  is 
the  community  of  the  righteous  whose  faith  has  outlasted  the 
fire  of  the  judgment  of  wrath  that  is  intended.  Its  summons 
to  praise  Jehovah  is  answered  from  the  border  of  the  earth 
with  songs,  in  which  it  is  thanked  and  congratulated.  The 
earth  is  thouglit  of  under  the  figure  of  a  garment  spread  out ; 
^?3  is  the  edge  or  end  of  it — the  most  distant  eastern  and 
western  extremities  (cf.  xi.  12).  The  grateful  songs,  whose 
echo  sounds  in  the  ears  of  the  community  of  the  future,  rise 
from  that  quarter. 

The  prophet  feels  himself  iv  irvevfuni,  to  be  a  member  of 
this  community.  Still  all  at  once  he  becomes  conscious  of 
sufferings  that  must  first  of  all  be  got  over,  and  which  he 
cannot  see  without  himself  experiencing  also.  Vers.  166—20: 
"  Then  I  said,  Ridn  to  me  I  Ruin  to  me!  Woe  to  me  I  Rob- 
hers  rob,  aiidy  like  rollers  robbing,  they  rob.  Terror  and  pit  and 
snare  are  upon  thee,  0  inliabitant  of  the  earth  I  And  it  comes  to 
pass,  whoso  Jleeth  from  the  tidings  of  the  terror  falls  into  the  pit, 
and  whoso  escapeth  out  of  the  pit  is  taken  in  the  snare  ;  for  the 
trap-doors  of  tJie  heifjht  above  are  opened,  and  the  eartJi's  foun- 
dations quake.  Breaking  breaks  up  tlie  earth  ;  bursting  bursts  up 
earth  ;  tottering  totters  earth  to  its  fall :  reeling  reels  earth  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  svnngs  like  a  hammock ;  and  the  weight  of  its 
crimes  presses  heavily  on  it,  and  it  falls  and  rises  not  againJ* 
npxj  (cf.  vL  5)  is  connected  with  an  apocalypse  in  the  same 
way  as,  e.g.,  in  Rev.  vii.  14.  He  said  it  at  that  time  when  in 
a  state  of  ecstasy ;  now  when  he  is  writing  down  what  he  saw, 
this  saying  is  a  thing  of  the  past  Beliind  the  final  salvation 
there  is  a  final  judgment  of  wrath,  and  looking  back  to  that  he 
broke  out  into  the  cry  of  pain  ;  v'^H*  consuming,  wasting  away 
(see  X.  16,  xvii.  4)  to  me,  i.e,  I  must  pass  away.  The  word 
V^J  is  formed  like  ^'}p,  ^^1^,  ^}^,  V?,  and  is  really  a  neuter  ad- 
jective, meaning  emaciatum  =  macies :  it  is  from  nn,  to  make 

S//        »    / 

disappear,  wipe  away,  Arab,  h  „  ^jjj,  more  general  in  signifi- 
cation  =  to  damage,  whence  raziya,  plur.  razdyd,  Palrayr.  pxn. 
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calamities  {Ztschft  deut.  morgerd.  Gesellschafi,  x\iii  81);   cf., 

however,  also  ^jjjy  to  be  enfeebled,  exhausted.      He  sees  a 

dreadful  fierce  people  at  work  among  men  and  treasures 
thinning  them  out  (cf.  for  the  play  upon  sound  in  ^:ia,  tede 
agere,  i.e.  from  behind,  treacherously,  trickily,  xxi.  2,  xxxiii.  1). 
The  exclamation,  "  terror  and  pit,"  etc.  (applied  by  Jer. 
xlviii.  43  sq.  to  the  fate  coming  on  Moab  from  the  Chaldeans), 
is  not  an  invocation,  but  only  the  deeply-felt  statement  of  the 
inevitable.  The  words  pit  and  snare  compare  men  to  game 
and  the  enemies  to  hunters  (cf.  Jer.  xvi.  16;  Lam.  iv.  19). 
nna  is  derived  from  a   strong   verb,  nna  (cf.  the   popular 

Arabian  proverb,  "whoever  digs  a  pit  for  others,^  cs^^^, 
falls  into  it  himself");  ^^f,,  as  in  viii.  15,  xxviii.  13.  The 
bv  in  ^vy  is  used  exactly  as  in  Judg.  xvi.  9 ;  cf  Isa.  xvi.  9. 
Whoever,  on  hearing  the  terrible  news,  flees  before  it  (IP, 
as  in  xxxiiL  3),  by  no  means  escapes  the  destruction,  but 
falls  into  its  clutches,  if  not  in  the  one  way,  then  in  the 
other  (the  very  same  thought  which  is  expressed  twice  by  Amos 
in  V.  19,  and  again  at  greater  length  and  in  more  terribly 
sublime  words  in  ix.  1-4).  The  instruments  of  punishment 
referred  to  in  D^1^i3  are  kept  in  the  background.  What  stands 
in  the  foreground  and  dominates  the  whole  is  the  thought 
that  the  judgment  is  a  direct  act  of  God  Himself.  For  this 
reason  it  is  described  as  if  it  were  another  flood  (for  the 
niaix,  sluices,  KarappaicTai.,  of  the  rakia  point  back  Jto  Gen. 
viL  11,  viii.  2;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  23),  and  represented  as  an 
earthquake.  Yl}^  ^"ilD^p  are  the  foundations  on  which  the  visible 
body  of  the  earth  resta  The  three  reflexive  forms  in  ver.  19 
together  with  their  gerundives,  the  latter  of  which  help  the 
mind  to  take  in,  by  keeping  steadily  before  it,  each  stage  of  the 
catastrophe,  fix  in  a  word-picture  the  way  in  which  the  earth  in 
its  quaking  first  breaks,  then  bursts  and  falls,  njh  seems  to 
be  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  P\  unless,  as  in  Hab.  iii.  9,  it  is  a 
nomen  adionis  instead  of  the  i7if.  abs.  ;  the  accentuation,  how- 
ever (different  from  Prov.  xxv.  19,  where  Dechl  does  not  in- 
dicate the  place  of  the  tone),  treats  the  a^  as  a  toneless 
addition,  and  the  form  therefore  (like  3}?,  Num.  xxiii.  25)  as 
inf.  absol.  The  reflexive  form  PV^^n  is  here,  of  course,  not 
Hithpal.    from  }P\  vodferari,  but  Hithpo.    from    Pjn    (IT)), 
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frangere.  The  earth  first  of  all  gets  fractured,  then  yawning 
chasms  open,  once  more  it  sways  to  and  fro,  and  faUs.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  for  it  to  keep  upright,  its  enormities  bear 
it  heavily  down  p?3  for  "»?3,  the  weight  being  represented  as 
active),  so  that  now  for  the  last  time  it  reels  like  a  drunk 
man  (xxviii.  7,  xxix.  9),  or  like  a  hammock  (L  8),  then  falls 
never  to  rise  again.  The  articles  with  3  express  the  genus, 
no,  whence  '^'?.^3!?'7,  is  connected  with  D^  (Ps.  xcix.  1),  just  as 
j'w«,  to  turn  oneself  hither  and  thither  in  walking,  se  balancer, 
with  D'lO,  whence  tDpbnn. 

If  the  old  earth  perishes  in  such  a  manner  from  its  place 
in  the  universe,  God  will  at  the  same  time  (the  prophet  does 
not  break  up  in  thought  and  chronologically  arrange  what 
belongs  to  the  end  of  all  things)  punish  the  princes  of  heaven 
as  well  as  the  princes  of  earth.  The  secrets  of  two  worlds 
here  unveil  themselves  to  the  g^zQ  of  the  Old  Testament 
seer.  Vers.  21—23:  ''And  it  comes  to  pass  in  tlvat  day, 
Jehovah  vnll  visit  the  Iwst  of  tJie  lieight  in  the  height,  and  tlu 
kings  of  the  earth  on  the  earth.  And  tliey  are  immured  as  one 
immures  prisoners  in  the  pit,  and  shut  up  in  the  prison,  and 
after  the  expiry  of  many  days  they  are  visited.  And  covered 
with  shame  is  the  moon  and  confounded  the  sun,  for  as  king 
reigns  Jehovah  of  hosts  on  ifoicnt  Zion,  and  before  His  elders  is 
glory**  In  view  of  the  antithesis  of  Diio  *^^  '"^Pl?  i^^- 
xxiii  176),  which  is  made  as  sharp  and  prominent  as  possible, 
we  cannot  (with  the  Targum,  Luther,  Calvin,  Hiivernick) 
understand  by  the  host  of  the  height  earthly  powers.  The 
name  itself  is  also  opposed  to  this  view ;  for  D^"^?  t^JV,  as  is 
shown  by  ver.  18  (where  DhQp  =  D^ps^,  cf.  xxxiii.  5,  xxxvii. 
23,  xl.  26),  is  equivalent  to  d^P^l*  ^53V,  and  everywhere  this 
is  either  the  starry  host  (xl.  26)  or  the  angelic  host  (1  Kings 
xxii.  19  ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  2),  occasionally  both  in  one  without 
distinction  (Neh.  ix.  6).  As  sun  and  moon  are  mentioned  in 
ver.  23,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  (with  Baudissin,  G.  A. 
Smith,  and  others)  that  here  the  host  of  the  height  is  the 
starry  host :  "  The  shining  kingly  forms  of  the  sky,  the  stars 
out  of  which  idols  have  been  made  fall  from  their  altars,  and 
the  kings  of  the  earth  from  their  thrones  "  (Umbreit).  The 
antithetical  member  Wp,  however,  compels  us  to  suppose 
that  Dntsn  K3y  also  designates  personal  powers,  and  the  par- 
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ticularizing  account  of  the  penal  visitation  (P?  *ii?B,  as  iu 
xxvii.  1,  3,  cf.  xxvi.  21,  and  the  verbal  and  material  parallel, 
Jer.  xlvi.  25),  "they  are  immured,"  etc.,  which  in  some 
way  or  another  must  be  applicable  also  to  the  host  of  heaven, 
postulates  personality.  It  might  be  objected  that  it  is  the 
kings  who  are  immured,  and  that  in  the  putting  to  shame  of 
the  Gun  and  moon  in  ver.  23,  the  penal  visitation  of  the 
host  of  heaven  is  expressed.  The  fact,  however,  that  sun  and 
moon  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  revelation  of  the 
glory  of  Jehovah,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  to  be 
punishment.  But  if  Di"»9  ^?^  ^^  the  angelic  host,  the  penal 
visitation  referred  to  must  be  one  that,  happening  within  the 
spirit-world,  stands  in  causal  connection  with  the  history  of 
humanity,  specially  with  the  history  of  the  peoples.  Con- 
sequently CiiQ  K3V  will  have  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
the  angels  of  the  peoples  and  kingdoms  (Abn  Ezra,  Eosen- 
miiller,  Hitzig,  Knobel),  and  the  presupposition  of  this 
prophecy  is  what  is  stated  in  Deut.  xxxii.  8a,  LXX.  (of. 
Syriac,  xviL  14),  and  represented  in  the  visions  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  viz.  that  there  is  a  world  of  spirits  which  God 
employs  to  carry  on  His  government  of  the  world,  and  which 
influences  not  only  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  also  the 
history  of  the  peoples.  God's  judgment  here  goes  forth,  as 
against  the  kings  of  earth  so  against  the  celestial  guardian 
powers  of  the  peoples,  though  it  need  not  from  this  be 
supposed  that  these  guardian  powers  were  from  the  first 
rebel  angels.  They  come  under  God's  penal  visitation, 
because  they  have  misled  the  peoples  whom  it  was  their 
duty  to  lead.^  Ver.  22a  states  the  preliminary  punishment 
of  the  angelic  as  well  as  of  the  human  princes.  J^??? 
takes  the  place  of  an  inf,  intens,  like  •^J^??/?,  xxij.  17. 
nny,  Hab.  iii.  9,  cf.  nyi,  ver.  19,  and  the  construction 
TD6?  nDp«,  following  the  verbal  expression  "i^DK  f|pK,  to 
immure  a  captive,  means  "immuring  after  the  manner  of 
immuring  captives;"  for  ^DK,  to  gather,  in  x.  14,  xxxiii.  4, 
has  here  the  signification  to  immure  (thrust  into),  as  in  Gen. 
xliL  1 7.  Both  verbs  are  used  with  bv,  because  the  captives 
are  thrust  down  into  pit  and  ward  from  above  (/V  contains 

^  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthum,  L  p.  814  sq.,  shows  how  familiar 
later  Judaism  was  with  this  idea. 
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the  two  ideas  upon  or  over  anything  and  into  it,  e.ff.  1  Sara. 
xxxi.  4;  2  Kings  iv.  4;  Job  vL  16;  see  Hitzig  on  Nah. 
iii.  12).  How  we  are  to  understand  this  is  shown  by  2  Pet 
ii.  4,  Jude  6,  with  the  parallels  in  the  Book  of  Henoch 
(xviii.  14-16,  cf.  x.  12  sq.)  and  the  Jubilees  (chap.  v.). 
The  prophet  is  thinking  of  the  abyss  of  Hades,  where  they 
are  reserved,  bound  with  chains  of  darkness  et?  xplatv 
fieydXrj*;  rjiiepa^.  In  accordance  with  this  parallel,  we  must 
appareutly  understand  by  ^^i?B\  on  the  anjdogy  of  xxix.  6, 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  8,  cf.  ^JB,  seq,  ace.,  xxvi.  21  (also  xxvi.  14), 
Ps.  lix.  6  :  visitation  in  wrath,  and  so  execution  of  the  final 
punishment.  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Luzzatto,  on  the  other 
hand,  understand  by  it  a  visitation  in  mercy  ;  Gresenius, 
Umbreit,  and  others  (without  support  in  idiom  or  custom),  a 
citation.  A  comparison  of  xxiii.  17  in  relation  to  xxiiL  15 
(following  which  the  Targum  and  Saadia  paraphrase,  they 
will  come  again  into  remembrance)  is  in  favour  of  visitation  in 
mercy  ;  they  are  visited  in  getting  free  again  (cf.  Eev.  xx.  3). 
They  then  begin  again  their  former  life,  but  only  immediately 
(as  ver.  23  says)  to  lose  for  ever  their  temporarily  re-acquired 
dominion.  Then  the  Lord  reigns  with  His  own  in  the  new 
Jerusalem  in  such  glory  that  the  silvery  moon  (p}if)  shame- 
facedly veils  itself,  and  the  glowing  sun  (■i®'!?)  is  confounded 
with  shame  (see  on  i.  29),  because  in  the  presence  of  such 
glory  the  two  great  lights  of  heaven  will  be,  according  to  a 
Jewish  expression,  wnn^LDa  Wir'D,  like  a  lamp  in  the  noontide 
sunshine.  Noteworthy  among  the  many  parallels  to  ver.  23 
found  in  Isaiah  (TOn  and  n3ai>,  xxx.  26  ;  ">?n  and  cna,  i.  29; 
^r'?,  xxxiii.  22  ;  on  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem,  x.  12)  are 
those  to  the  concluding  noun-sentence  *^^33  VJ^r  *13D1,  especially 
xi.  10  (also  iv.  5),  and  for  the  definition  of  the  idea  in  D\3k!T, 
i.  26,  cf.  iii.  14.  "His  elders,"  as  also  the  twenty -four 
irpea^vTepoL  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  not  angels,  but  men. 
Angels  never  become  c^?i?[  (see  Iris,  p.  174).  They  are  elders 
alter  God's  own  heart,  such  as  in  contrast  with  its  present 
bad  D^P.?  (iii.  14)  are  promised  to  the  Israel  of  the  Jerusalem 
of  the  future  (i.  26).  These,  being  admitted  to  God's  im- 
mediate presence  and  reigning  with  Him,  are  confronted  with 
nothing  but  glory,  and  it  they  reflect 
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The  Fourfold  Hymnio  Echo,  Chaps.  XXV.,  XXVL 

A. — The  first  echo :  salvation  of  the  peoples  after  the  fall  of 
the  city  of  the  worlds  chap.  xxv.  1-8. 

But  what  at  this  time  is  accomplished  finds  not  only  its  re- 
flection but  also  its  echo.  At  xxv.  1  sqq.  the  hymnic  echoes 
begin.  The  prophet,  transported  to  the  end  of  time,  celebrates 
what  he  saw  in  psalms  and  songs.  These  do  not  reproduce 
merely  the  contents  of  the  prophecy,  but  by  penetrating  to  its 
depths  and  drawing  out  of  it,  they  partly  develop,  partly  pro- 
vide the  means  for  developing  it  further.  The  first  echo  is 
xxv.  1-8,  or  more  exactly  xxv.  1-5.  The  prophet,  whom 
from  chap.  xii.  we  already  know  to  be  a  psalmist,  acts  as 
leader  of  the  community  of  the  future,  and  praises  Jehovah 
for  having  destroyed  the  mighty  city  of  the  world,  and  for 
having  proved  Himself  the  shield  and  defence  of  the  hitherto 
oppressed  community  against  the  tyranny  of  the  city  of  the 
world.  Vers.  1— 5  :  "  Jehovah,  my  God  art  Thou  !  I  will 
exalt  Thee,  praise  Thy  name,  that  Thou  Juxst  done  wonders^ 
counsels  from  afar,  truthfulness,  truth.  For  Thou  hast  turned 
what  was  a  city  into  a  heap  of  stones,  the  steep  castle  into  ruins, 
the  erection  of  barbarians  into  a  city  of  the  past,  for  ever  not 
to  be  rebuilt.  Therefore  vrUl  a  fierce  people  honour  Thee,  cities 
of  violent  nations  fear  Tliee.  For  Thou  didst  prove  Tlujsdf  to 
be  a  stronghold  to  the  humble,  a  stronghold  to  the  poor  in  his 
distress,  a  shelter  from  tJie  rain-storm,,  a  sliade  from  tlie  sun*s 
burning ;  for  tlie  blast  of  violent  ones  became  lik^)  a  rain- 
storm against  a  wall.  Like  the  su7i*s  bui^ning  in  a  thirsty 
land  Thou  didst  subdue  the  uproar  of  the  barbarians  ;  like  the 
sun's  burning  before  the  shadow  of  clouds  had  tlie  violent  men's 
song  of  victory  to  subside,"  The  introduction,  in  structure 
reminding  us  somewhat  of  the  "  Aufgesang  "  of  the  Minne- 
singers, is  to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  Ps.  cxviii.  28  : 
Jehovah  {vocat,),  my  God  art  Thou.  This  confession  of  faith 
now  sounds  forth  in  tones  of  increased  strength  and  fervour. 
Among  the  many  plays  on  sound  in  the  cycle  of  prophecy  the 
rhyme  aromimclui  (see  as  to  t  on  i.  15,  liL  12),  l>deh  simcha 
is  noteworthy,  vh^  n^fe^  (like  Ps.  IxxviL  15,  Ixxviii.  12)  is 
taken  from  Ex.  xv.   11  (as  xii.  2  from  Ex.  xv.  2).      The 
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wonders  now  accomplished  are  P^n^o  nivy,  resolutions  taken  far 
back,  i.e,  long  before,  God's  thoughts  from  eternity, — the  same 
ideal  view  as  in  xxii.  11,  xxxvii.  26  (a  perfect  parallel  in  every 
respect    to    our  passage),  and  all  through    the  second  part. 
Nagelsbach  translates,  "  counsels  with  a  distant  object,"  but 
even  P^rnpp  of  xxxvii.  26  points  to  the  past  in  such  a  con- 
nection.    It  is  the  manifold  n^  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
(v.  19,  xiv.  24-27,  xix.   12,  17,  xxiii.   8,  xxviiL   29)  which 
displays  its  wonders  in  the  events  that  happen  in  time.     The 
phrase  nosi  non  nb^j  requires  us  to  connect  emUma  6men  with 
n^K'y  as  accusative  of  the  second  and  third  object      Deriva- 
tives from  the  same  original  stand  side  by  side  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  idea  as  much  as  possible,  as  in  iil  1 ,  xvi.  6.    *^}^^ 
means  faith  and  faithfulness  (from  the  root  idea  of  firmness) 
as  qualities  and  conditions  ;  ipfi<  (only  here)  is  faithfulness 
proved  and  maintained  in  deeds.    Jehovah  has  shown  constancy, 
has  been  constant,  i.e.  once  having  allowed  His  word  to  take 
effect.  He  has  stood  to  it.     The  city  of  the  world  is  overthrown. 
Jehovah  has,  as  the  first  sentence,  ending  with  zukef,  says, 
transposed  out  of  the  nature  of  a  city  into  the  condition  of  a 
heap  of  stones.     The  parallel  member  might  lead  us  to  look 
for  'i^'!?,  but  the  sentence  as  it  stands  brings  only  the  change 
effected  into  prominence.     ^  is  used  as  in,  e.g.,  xxiii.  13  ;  cf. 
xxxvii.  26  ;  and  V?  as  in  vii.  8,  xvii.  1,  xxiiL  1,  xxiv.  10.     npap 
(here  and  xxiii.  13)  or  npBD  (xvii.  1)  is  a  word,  instances  of 
whicli  are  found  only  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah.    "»^y,  nnjp^  and  ptD"jK 
are  likewise  wQrds  commonly  used  by  Isaiah  in  parallelisms 
(i.  26,  xxii.  2,  xxxii.  13  sq.);  and  D^IJ,  as  in  i.  7,  xxix.  5,  is 
the  most  general  designation  of  the  enemies  of  the  people  of 
God.     The  fall  of  the  world-empire  is  followed  by  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen ;  for  the  songs,  xxiv.  16,  come  from  the 
lips  of  the  farthest  peoples.     Ver.  3  runs  parallel  with  Eev. 
XV.  3  sq.     Peoples,  down  to  this  time  uncivilised  and  slaves 
of  their  passions  (TV),  submit  to  Jehovah  with  proper  reverence ; 
those  hitherto  despotically  oppressive  (C^T"??,  as  in  xiii.  11  of 
the  form  DT\^F»  ^T??),  with  humble  fear.     The   reason  for 
this  conversion  of  the  heathen  is,  as  stated  in  the  Apocalypse, 
oTi  TO.  SiKauofiara  gov  i(f>aP€p(o97)a'av,     71  and  i^^^K  (of.  xiv. 
30,  xxix.  19)  are  names  of  the  ecclesia  pressa,  as  we  know 
from  their  use  in  the  Psalms.     Jehovah  has  proved  Himself  to 
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her  in  lier  distress  (}^  "i??,  as  in  xxvi.  16,  Ixiii.  9,  cf.  xxxiii.  2)  a 

stronghold  (rtvo  from  try)  or  refuge  (from  ny,  j\c,  see  on  xxx.  3), 

in  short,  a  place  of  safety,  a  protection  against  the  storm, 
and  shade  from  the  heat  (cf.  as  to  the  figures,  iv.  6,  xxxiL  2, 
xvi.  3;  Sir.  xxxi.  16,  Greek  text),  so  that  the  blast  of  the 
tyrants  (cf.  Cm,  xxx.  28,  xxxiii  11;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  13)  became 
like  a  wall-storm,  t.e.  like  a  storm  which  comes  in  contact 
with  a  wall  (cf.  ix.  3,  shoulder-stick,  ie,  one  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  shoulder),  dashes  against  it  and  is  broken, 
without  being  able  to  wash  it  away  (xxviii.  17;  Ps.  Ixii.  4), 
for  it  is  the  wall  of  a  strong  castle,  and  this  strong  castle  is 
Jehovah  Himself.  As  Jehovah  is  able  to  subdue  all  of  a 
sudden  the  sun's  intense  heat  in  dryness  (P^y,  abstr.  pro  concr., 
as  in  xxxii.  2  =  njV  p.?,  xli.  18),  and  it  is  allayed  as  soon  as 
He  raises  a  shady  cover  (Jer.  iv.  29),  ie,  of  clouds  (Ex.  xix.  9  ; 
Ps.  xviii.  12),  so  does  He  of  a  sudden  subdue  the  raging  (f^^f, 
as  in  xvii.  12)  of  the  hordes  that  assail  His  people,  and  the 
tyrants*  song  of  triumph  (i^pj,  elsewhere  only  Cant.  iL  12), 
which  spread  over  the  world  like  scorching  heat,  is  made  to 
subside,     njy  has  its  neuter  root  meaning,  "  to  bow  or  bend  " 

(Arab.  Uu,  imp/,  o.),  as  in  xxxi.  4. 

So  the  first  hymnic  echo  dies  out,  and  the  eschatological 
prophecy,  returning  to  xxiv.  23,  but  with  a  power  of  insight 
increased  by  prayer,  proceeds.  Ver.  6  :  "  And  Jehovah  of  hosts 
prepares  for  all  peoples  on  this  mountain  a  feast  of  fat  fiinffs, 
a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  rich  in  marrow,  of 
wines  on  the  lees  well  strained,**  "  This  mountain  "  is  Zion,  the 
place  of  God's  presence,  the  place  of  His  community's  worship. 
The  feast  thought  of  theicfore  is  a  spiritual  one,  an  antitype 
of  the  meals  in  connection  with  the  Shelamim  sacrifices  (cf. 
Ps.  xxii.  26  sqq.),  which  it  far  surpasses.  D^^f,  elsewhere 
lees  (from  "»pc*,  to  lay  past  or  up,  to  let  ferment),  are  here  vina 
faecata.as  Cato,  de  re  rust.  c.  154,  calls  wines  which  have 
lain  on  the  lees  for  a  long  time  for  the  sake  of  gaining  in 
strength,  colour,  and  durability.  Of  course  D^OB^  really 
means  the  faeces  themselves ;  and  bad  wines  might  bear  this 
name,  as  facx  Laletana  in  Martial,  i.  27.  But  the  adjective 
does  away  with  the  idea  of  dregginess.  For  D^i?i5Jo  D^OB^  are 
wines  which,  left  on  their  lees  after  the  first  fermentation,  have 
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thoroughly  fermented  and  long  settled,  and  which  are  filtered 
before  drinking  (Greek,  otvcx;  aaKKia^,  i.e.  hLiXiafievo^  or 
Bi7j6ik6<:,  from  hiriOelv,  pcrcolare),  hence  strong  clear  wines. 
D'3Dr  is  equivalent  to  D'?^n  from  ^b^},  \o^  being  also  applied  to 
animal  fat  (x.  27,  xvii.  4,  x.  16).  ^'^^^  D^?9*f  does  not  mean 
pieces  of  fat  meat  deprived  of  the  marrow,  for  the  Piel  (Arab. 

^^^^)  is  used  privatively,  but  never  the  Fual,  and  seldom 

the  Kal  (see  Mlihlau  on  Prov.  xxxi.  3) ;  then  "  to  deprive  of 
marrow"  can  only  be  applied  to  bones,  not  to  fat  meat  itself; 
thirdly,  we  expect  in  this  place  rather  to  find  mention  ot 
abundance  of  marrow.  So  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  is 
"  made  marrowy,"  "  provided  with  marrow,"  niedzillcUa.  The 
thing  thus  symbolized  is  the  full  enjoyment  of  blessedness  in 
the  perfected  kingdom  of  God.  The  heathen  are  not  only 
humbled  in  such  a  way  that  tlioy  submit  to  the  Lord,  they 
also  have  share  in  the  blessedness  of  His  community,  and  are 
satisfied  with  the  abundance  of  His  house,  and  given  to  drink 
of  delight  as  of  a  stream  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9).  This  verse  (6)  sounds 
like  the  joyful  music  of  the  heavenly  feast.  The  choice  of 
the  more  flexible  form  D?noQ  (from  the  original  ^nop  =  nncp) 
instead  of  D^pp  is  intentional.  We  hear,  as  it  were,  the 
playing  of  rapidly-bowed  stringed  instruments. 

The  feast  is  on  earth,  for  the  Old  Testament  knows  nothing 
of  a  heaven  where  blessed  men  are  gathered.  Still  the  pro- 
mise takes  a  higher  flight  than  anywhere  else.  Vers.  7,  8 : 
"  And  He  sivallmvs  off  on  this  moxintaiii  the  veil  that  veils  over 
all  peoples,  and  the  cover  that  is  covered  over  all  nations.  He 
swallows  off  death  for  ever,  and  tlie  All-Lord,  Jehovah,  wipes  the 
tear  from  every  face,  and  the  shame  of  His  people  He  taJces  away 
from  the  whole  earth ;  for  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it.*'  On  the 
back  of  what  Jehovah  bestows  comes  what  He  removes. 
"  This  mountain  "  is  specified  as  the  place  where  this  also  is 
accomplished.  He  who  decreed  death  and  now  also  abolishes 
it  is  Jehovah  Elobim.  Veil  and  cover  (i^???  from  ^?3  =  "nop, 
xxii.  8,  from  ^DD,  whence  ndsik,  protector,  prince ;  mnssilcku,  pro- 
tection =  sovereignty,  supremacy.  Ztschft.  deuL  morgenL  Gesell- 
schaft,  xxviii.  128)  are  symbols,  not  of  grief  and  affliction,  but 
of  spiritual  blindness,  like  the  KaXvfifia  on  the  heart  of  Israel 
in  2  Cor.  iil  15.     J^^^n  \?B  (cf.  Job  xli.  5)  is  the  outer  or  upper 
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side  of  the  veil.  Niigelsbach  asks,  "  Was  He  tlien  likely  to 
take  hold  of  it  from  behind  ? "  Undoubtedly  it  is  possible  to 
tear  off  a  veil  in  this  way,  but  Jehovah  grasps  it  by  the  d^:d, 
removing  it,  not  with  violence,  but  with  care.  The  second  wn 
is  not  a  passive  form  (Kimchi),  but  for  the  sake  of  the  homo- 
phony,  takes  the  place  of  Dpn  (see  iv.  6,  vii.  11,  viii.  6,  xxii. 
13);  cf.  the  obscure  Niphal  forms,  xxiv.  3  (Gesen.  §  72, 
Rem.  1).  With  regard  to  the  names  for  the  veil, — in  t2S^  the 
idea  of  all-sidedness  predominates ;  in  n3DO  that  of  density. 
The  removing  of  the  veil,  as  well  as  of  death,  is  called  y??,  a 
word  which  is  used  of  God  also  in  xix.  3 ;  Ps.  xxi.  10,  Iv.  10. 
He  has  abolished  death  (P??,  ahsorbcrc,  see  on  iii.  12),  so  that 
no  trace  of  its  former  sway  is  to  be  seen.  Paul  renders  freely : 
KareTToOr)  (V?3  ^)  o  Bdvaro^  eU  vIko^,  1  Cor.  xv.  54  (following 
the  Aramaic  nv3,  which,  like  t^JT,  cf.  Ps.  li.  6,  LXX.,  developes 
the  meaning  of  "conquering,"  from  the  root -idea  of  being 
prominent,  bright,  outshining).  Tlie  Syriac  version,  uniting  the 
ideas  of  the  Targum  (Tv?^)  and  of  Paul,  translates  absorpta 
est  mors  per  vidariam  in  sempiternum.  The  annihilation  of 
death,  however,  is  in  itself  not  yet  the  perfection  of  blessed- 
ness. There  are  sufferings  which  wring  out  a  sigh  for  death 
as  bringing  deliverance.  From  all  these  sufferings,  too,  which 
are  to  be  traced  finally  to  sin,  Jehovah  grants  release,  njnp'n, 
here  as  in  Eccles.  iv.  1,  is  a  collective  idea ;  cf.  Rev.  xxi.  4,  irdv 
SuKpvov.  Wherever  there  is  a  tear  on  any  face  whatever, 
Jehovah  wipes  it  away ;  and  since  Jehovah  does  so,  it  is 
thoroughly  done.  He  removes  the  cause  along  with  its  mani- 
festation, the  sin  along  with  the  tear.  Naturally  this  applies 
to  the  ecclesia  tHumphans.  The  world  is,  of  course,  judged, 
and  what  it  is  possible  to  save  is  saved.  There  is  therefore, 
too,  no  such  thing  now  as  shame  of  the  people  of  God.  In 
the  whole  earth  it  has  no  place  at  all ;  Jehovah  has  cleared 
it  out  Thus,  then,  the  earth  is  a  holy  abode  of  blessed  men. 
The  new  Jerusalem  is  indeed  Jehovah's  throne,  but  the  whole 
earth  is  Jehovah's  glorious  kingdom.  The  prophet's  vision  of 
things  has  brought  him  to  the  same  point  as  that  reached  by 
Paul,  1  Cor.  XV.  28,  and  John  on  the  last  page  of  his  Apocalypse. 

*  See  No.  IV.  of  my  Re/ormatiomgeschichtliche   Curiosa  (Evan,  Luth, 
KircL  Ztfj.  1884,  Mai-ch  28):  Eine  alttest.  Frage  Luthers  (i;^a  or  J?^a  ?) 

iind  die  Antwort  Bernhard  Zieglers. 
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B. — The  second  echo:  the  abasement  of  Moal,  chap.  xxv.  9—12. 

After  the  predictive  vers.  6-8,  which  followed  the  first 
hymnic  echo  like  a  recitative  introduced  at  that  point,  the 
song  of  praise  begins  anew,  but  this  is  soon  changed  into  the 
prophetic  tone.  The  dishonour  done  to  the  people  of  God, 
mentioned  in  xxv.  8,  reminds  us  of  their  hostile  neighbours, 
who,  though  they  cannot  tyrannize  over  it  like  the  imperial 
power,  yet  scoff  and  persecute.  Of  these  foes,  the  representa- 
tive and  emblem  (cf.  2  Kings  xxiv.  2)  in  the  present  passage 
is  the  boastful  Moab,  xvi.  6  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  29  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  8-11. 
It  is  the  prediction  of  Moab's  humiliation,  in  this  spiritual 
sense,  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  second  echo  by 
celebrating  the  appearance  of  Jehovah,  who  is  now  manifestly 
present  as  the  conqueror  of  death,  the  drier  of  tears,  the 
jDreserver  of  the  honour  of  His  oppressed  Church.  Ver.  9 : 
"  And  people  say  on  that  day,  *  Belwld  our  God,  for  whom  tee 
waited  that  He  might  help  us ;  this  is  Jeliovah,  for  ivhom  we 
v:aitcd ;  let  vs  he  glad  and  rejoice  in  His  salvation  !  * "  The 
undefined  but  self-evident  subject  of  ^^^]  is  the  Church  of 
the  latter  days ;  nr  njin  are  connected,  as  in  xxL  9.  The 
waiting  is  spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  remote  past,  even 
as  far  back  as  the  exclamation  of  Jacob,  "  For  Thy  salvation 
do  I  wait,  0  Jehovah"  (Gen.  xlix.  18).  The  summons,  "  Let 
us  be  glad,"  etc.,  has  changed  into  the  beautiful  "  Praise  ye  " 
of  Ps.  cxviii.  24. 

In  the  land  of  promise  tliere  is  jubilation,  but  on  the  otner 
side  of  the  Jordan  there  is  the  anguish  of  destruction.  Vers. 
10—12:  "For  the  hand  of  Jehovah  will  sink  down  on  this 
mountain,  and  Moah  will  he  trodden  doivn  where  it  is,  as  a 
hea'p  of  straw  is  trodden  down  in  the  water  of  the  dung-pit. 
And  he  sp'eadeth  out  his  hands  in  the  pool  therein,  as  th£ 
swimmer  spreadeth  them  out  to  swim ;  hut  Jehovah  humhleth 
his  [Mocdfs]  pride,  in  spite  of  the  artifices  of  his  liands.  Yea, 
thy  steep,  lofty  walls  He  hrings  dottm,  humbles,  hurls  to  the 
earth,  even  into  dust."  Upon  Zion  the  hand  of  Jehovah  is 
brought  down  (TO  being  here  used,  as  in  vii.  2)  in  order  to 
protect  (Ezra  viii.  22,  31),  and  this,  too,  by  taking  vengeance. 
Moab  will  be  threshed  down,  stamped  or  trodden  down  (Job 
xxxix.   15)   where  it   stands  (vrinn  being   employed,  as  in 
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2  Sam.  vii.  10,  Hab.  iii.  16,  to  signify  "  in  his  place,"  "in  his 
own  land,"  with  the  additional  notion  of  banishment  without 
any  possibility  of  escape), — just  as  straw  is  trampled  down 
into  a  dung -pit  in  order  to  become  manure.  ^'^*}  is  the 
construct  infinitive  with  fi,  probably  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  absolute  infinitive  ^'^\i  (see  Ewald,  §  2406).  Instead  of 
Sd:i  (as  in  xliiL  2),  the  Kethih  has  ^?3  (cf.  Job  ix.  30), — much 
more  correctly,  inasmuch  as  nDono  in  itself  does  not  denote 
the  hole  with  dung-water,  but  the  dung-heap,  like  the  Arabic 
difiincu  It  might  also  be  possible,  however,  that  i03  is  meant 
as  an  allusion  to  the  name  Moab  (3&<io),  as  "^J?"!?  has  probably 
been  chosen  with  allusion  to  the  Moabitish  city  Madmen 
(|Dip  Jer.  xlviii.  2).  In  ver.  11,  if  ^S"!i??  referred  back  to 
Moab,  Jehovah  would  be  the  subject  (Targum,  Aben-Ezra, 
and  Kimchi) ;  but  though  the  figurative  repi-esentation  of 
Jehovah  as  pressing  down  the  pride  of  Moab,  by  spreading 
out  His  hands  within  it  like  a  swimmer,  might  possibly,  in 
another  connection,  produce  an  impression  of  boldness  and 
sublimity ;  yet  here,  where  Moab  is  described  as  having  been 
forced  down  into  the  watery  filth,  to  compare  Jehovah  to  a 
swimmer  would  be  offensive:  the  swimmer  is  Moab  itself. 
iaipa  points  back,  in  a  neuter  sense,  to  the  place,  ill-suited 
for  swimming,  into  which  Moab  has  been  violently  plunged. 
In  a  manure-pond  one  cannot  swim;  but,  to  save  himself, 
Moab  attempts  it,  though  without  success,  for  Jehovah  presses 
down  the  pride  of  Moab  in  spite  of  (DP  being  used  as  in  Neh. 
V.  18)  the  ^^^l?  (thus  written  without  Dagesh),  "  artifices," 
i.e.  the  clever  and  cunning  movements  of  his  hands.     Ewald, 

with  nniK,    compares    the    Arab.   c->,l   in    the    sense   of   a 

"member"  or  "joint"  (Kimchi,  VT  niW«);  but  the  com- 

parison  of  c->,^  in  the  sense  of  "cunning,  intelligence  with 

craft  and  forecast "  (see  Lane's  Arab,  Lex.),  comes  nearer  the 
Hebrew  usage  of  2ix.  Saadias  rightly  renders  it  by  muhdtala, 
i.e,  tricks  and  devices ;  Hitzig  by  "  machinations,"  i.e,  twist- 
ings  and  turnings,  which  Moab  makes  with  his  arms  in  order 
to  keep  himself  upon  the  water.  The  noun  naix  is  here  the 
nomen  actianis  from  31^1,  which  originally  signifies  to  entwine 
firmly  and  closely,  then  to  lay  wait  for  cunningly  Ccf.  such 
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expressions  as  •  to  forge  lies,"  '  lay  plans/*  etc.).  Tlie 
figurative  statement  in  ver.  1 1  is  exemplified  literally  in  ver. 
12.  If  the  reading  of  the  text  were  T'!!V??  ^^^^  ^^,  odc 
would  require  to  think  of  Kir-Moab  (xv.  1,  xvL  7);  the  text 
as  it  stands,  however,  refers  to  the  strong  and  lofty  walls  of 
the  cities  of  Moab  in  general.  Hitherto  mention  was  made 
of  but  one  hostile  city — the  imperial  city  of  the  world.  This 
closing  verse  is  remarkable,  so  that  Ewald  and  Cheyne  suppose 
that  it  originally  stood  in  some  other  place ;  Smend,  however, 
derives  from  this  verse  a  new  illustration  of  the  whole  cycle 
of  prophecy.^ 

C. — Third  echo :  Israel  as  restored,  or  raised  to  life  again 

chaps.  xxvi.-xxvii.  1. 

The  second  hymnic  echo  has  thus  its  confirmation  in  a 
prediction  against  Moab,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  third  hymnic 
echo  now  arises.  While  on  the  other  side,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  the  people  are  being  trodden  down  and  their  lofty 
castles  razed,  the  people  in  the  land  of  Judah  can  boast  of  an 
impregnable  city.  Ver.  1  :  "  On  that  day  tcill  this  song  he 
sung  in  the  land  of  Judah  :  Ours  is  a  city  of  defence  ;  salva- 
tion He  sets  for  walls  and  bulwark"  According  to  the  point- 
ing, one  ought  to  translate  "  A  city  is  a  stronghold  ("Ty)  for 
us;"  but  it  is  better,  in  accordance  with  Prov.  xxi.  22,  to 
render  the  words  "  a  city  of  powerful  offence  and  defence 
belongs  to  us."  The  subject  of  n^C'J  is  Jehovah  ;  the  im- 
])erfect  is  used  to  signify  what  He  is  constantly  doing,  and 
always  doing  anew ;  for  the  main  walls  and  the  outer  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (bn,  as  in  Lam.  ii.  8,  indicating  the  small  outer- 
most wall  which  encloses  the  whole  of  the  fortifications, — 
according  to  the  Eabbinical  interpreters,  K'J^e^?,  as  the  Syriac 
also  translates  the  word)  are  not  inanimate  stone,  but  »^V^^'*.,  an 

*  See  the  remarks  of  this  author  on  Isa.  chaps,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  in  Stade's 
Zeitschrift  for  1884,  pp.  161-224,  where  he  endeavours  to  make  out  that 
the  historical  setting  of  this  cycle  of  prophecy  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  and  the  fall  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The 
portion  about  Moab  (in  xxv.  10-12)  we  regai-d  as  an  episode,  while  he 
considers  it  the  centre  of  the  whole  ;  on  this  view  there  certainly  results 
a  state  of  affairs  (viz.  the  enslavement  of  the  Jews  by  the  Moabites)  for 
which  no  historical  testimony  can  be  adduced. 
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ever-living  and  never-dying  salvation  (Ix.  18).  In  the  same 
sense,  Jehovah  Himself  is  elsewhere  called  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  a  wall  of  fire  too,  Zech.  ii  9, — parallels  which 
show  that  nwE^  is  meant  to  be  taken  as  the  accusative  of  the 

T  • 

object,  not  (as  in  v.  6  ;  Ps.  xxi.  7,  Ixxxiv.  7  ;  Jer.  xxii  6) 
as  the  accusative  of  the  predicate, — the  view  of  Luzzatto  and 
Nagelsbach. 

In  ver.  1,  the  city  is  still  regarded  as  empty ;  hence  the 
summons  in  ver.  2  :  "  Open  ye  the  gates,  that  a  righteous 
nation  may  enter,  one  that  maintains  Jidelity  !  "  The  cry  is  a 
heavenly  one,  and  those  who  open — if  we  have  at  all  to  in- 
quire who  they  are — are  angels.  We  are  reminded  of  Ps. 
xxiv.  7,  9,  but  the  scene  is  different ;  the  present  passage 
has  been  individualized  by  the  writer  of  Ps.  cxviii.  (vers. 
19,  20).  As  in  xxiv.  16,  the  "righteous  nation"  is  the  con- 
gregation of  the  righteous  ones  ;  and  "»ia  is  here  used  (as  in 
ver.  15  and  ix.  2)  of  Israel,  which  has  now  through  grace 
become  righteous,  and  has  been  confirmed  in  covenant-faith- 
fulness towards  God,  who  maintains  His  faithfulness  (Ps. 
xxxi.  24.     The  form  D\3pK  is  from  P»K). 

Ver.  3  shows  that  the  relations  between  Israel  and  Jehovah 
now  continue  the  same  on  both  sides :  "  A  firmly  settled 
mind  Thou  keepest  in  peace,  peace ;  for  on  Tliee  rests  his 
confi/ience''  This  is  an  apothegm  taken  from  Ps.  cxii.  7,  8, 
but  set  in  a  lyric  context,  and  employed  with  reference  to 
the  Church  of  the  latter  days.  The  disposition  of  mind  here 
designates  him  who  has  it,  in  accordance  with  his  inmost 
nature.  ">5f!*.  is  the  constitution  of  man  as  inwardly  takinij 
shape  in  act  and  disposition  (i.e.  thinking  and  willing), — the 
form  assumed  by  his  whole  mental  life.  This  inner  life  is 
said  to  be  "  firmly  settled  "  (iSpDD)  when  it  has  a  firm  hold 
within  itself,  and  this  it  has  when  it  keeps  a  firm  hold  on 
God  (x.  20).  The  new  Israel  has  such  a  mind,  and  Jehovah 
preserves  this  subjective  condition  ("^VJ,  with  an  object  in- 
dicating the  mental  disposition,  Prov.  xxiL  12),  in  "peace, 
peace," — an  accusative  of  the  predicate  used  instead  of  a 
consequential  clause,  and  signifying  "  so  that  deep,  constant, 
and  imperturbable  peace  prevails  within  "  (cf.  Phil.  iv.  7), — 
for  its  trust  is  placed  on  Jehovah.  According  to  Ewald 
(§  149d),  TO3  refers  to  '»^.,  and  is  thus  equivalent  to  H^n  n:D3 
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(ct  Ps.  vii.  10,  Iv.  20),  the  passive  participle  being  here  nsed 
like  the  Lat.  conjisiis,  frettts.  To  depend  on  God,  to  be 
resigned  to  Him,  brings  stability  and  peaca 

Once  more  a  cry  goes  forth,  as  if  from  heaven,  exhorting 
Israel  to  continue  in  this  frame  of  mind.  Ver.  4  :  "  Trust 
ye  in  Jehovah  for  ever  ;  for  in  Jah,  Jehovah,  is  an  everlasting 
rock'*  ^?,  is  the  construct  form  of  ^V,  which  comes  from 
•"Tiy  (like  V^  from  nnip)  ;  and  *!?,  which  is  likewise  formed 
from  the  same  verb  (like  b^,  a  fault,  from  •^^?'),  properly 
signifies  progress,  far-reaching  duration.  The  combination 
niiT  nj  is  found  only  here  and  in  xii.  2  :  it  is  the  proper 
name  of  God  the  Eedeemer  in  its  most  emphatic  mode  of 
expression.  The  so-called  Beth  essentiae  stands  pretty  fre- 
quently before  the  predicate  (see  the  remarks  on  Ps.  xxxv.  2) ; 
here,  as  in  Ps.  Ixviii  5,  Iv.  19,  it  stands  before  the  subject: 
"  in  Jah,  Jehovah,  there  is  an  everlasting  rock,"  ie.  He  is 
essentially  such  a  rock  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  4  ;  as  Ex.  xv.  2  may 
be  compared  with  Isa.  xii.  2),  or  one  has  such  a  rock  in  Him. 

He  has  shown  Himself  to  be  a  rock,  on  which  everything 
breaks  that  would  attack  the  faithful  whom  He  encompasses. 
Vers.  5,0:  "  For  He  hath  bent  dovm  those  who  dwell  on  hif/h, 
the  totvering  fortress;  He  tore  it  down,  tore  it  down  to  the 
earth,  hurled  it  into  dust.  The  foot  treads  it  to  pie^xs, — feet  of 
tJie  needy  one,  steps  of  the  lowly*'  After  passing  rapidly  over 
the  fall  of  Moab,  there  is  at  once  celebrated  the  fall  of  the 
imperial  city  (xxv.  1,  2,  xxiv.  10-12)  to  which  Moab  was 
but  an  adjunct.  The  imperfects  are  regulated  by  the  pre- 
terite ;  and  the  anadiplosis  which  in  other  passages  (like 
xxv.  1  ;  cf.  Ps.  cxviii.  11)  places  words  of  a  common  deriva- 
tion beside  each  other,  here  contents  itself  with  a  change  in 
the  suffix-forms.  The  second  thought  in  ver.  6  is  an  intensi- 
fication of  the  first :  she  is  trodden, — trodden  is  she  who 
oppressed  those  who  have  hitherto  been  oppressed. 

The  righteous  ones,  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  go 
astray,  thus  reach  a  goal  from  which  their  way  appears  in 
quite  another  light  Ver.  7  :  "  The  path  on  which  the 
righteous  man  goes  is  smoothness  ;  smooth  dost  Thou  level  the 
path  of  the  just"  "^^^  is  the  accusative  of  the  predicate, 
indicating  the  result  or  consequence ;  D?a  means  to  make 
even  or  level,  and  also  (as  a  denominative  form  D7B,  a  balance, 
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by  means  of  which  an  equipoise  is  efiFected)  to  "  weigh,"  but 
not  to  "  make  horizontal : "  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
word  is  sufficient  here,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  thinking 
of  the  balance  to  explain  the  expression.  This  part  of  the 
song  has  fallen  into  the  style  of  the  Solomonic  proverbs 
(cf.  Prov.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  21):  there  is  a  pause,  as  if  the  writer 
were  reflecting. 

In  vers.  8,  9,  there  is  then  made  a  new  beginning  in  lyric 
style :  "  We  have  also  waited  for  Thee  [that  Tlwxo  shotUdcst 
covie]  in  tJie  path  of  Thy  judgments,  0  Jehovah  ;  after  Thy 
name  and  Thy  remembrance  [loent]  the  desire  of  the  soul. 
With  my  soul  I  desired  Thee  in  the  night ;  yea,  u^th  my  spirit 
deeply  within  me  £  longed  for  Thee  ;  for,  when  Thy  judgments 
[strike^  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  learn  righteous- 
ness" The  Church  of  the  last  days,  looking  back  into  the 
past,  tells  how  she  waited  longingly  for  the  manifestation  of 
God's  righteousness  which  has  now  taken  place.  H^  is  here 
employed  in  the  same  way  as  when  we  say,  after  something 
wished  for  has  happened  :  "  and  we  were  right  in  waiting  for 
this."  "  The  path  of  Thy  judgments  "  belongs  to  the  "  Thee," 
after  which  we  must  supply  such  a  connecting  expression  as 
"  that  Thou  shouldest  come  :  "  the  poetic  expression  n'jK  Kia, 
following  the  analogy  of  T}/1  ^r?,  forms  the  basis  of  the  con- 
struction here.  They  longed  for  God  to  come  as  Redeemer 
along  the  path  of  His  judgments.  "  Kame  "  and  "  remem- 
brance **  denote  the  essential  nature  of  God  which  becomes 
capable  of  being  made  the  subject  of  speech  and  thought 
through  the  revelation  which  He  makes  of  Himself  (Ex.  iii.  15). 
They  desired  that  God  would  again  come  before  the  conscious- 
ness and  memory  of  man  in  an  act  which  would  break  through 
His  concealment  and  silence.  The  prophet  declares  this  of 
himself  especially,  for  he  feels  himself  '*  in  spirit "  to  be  a 
member  of  the  perfected  Church.  *?*B?  and  ^nn  are  accusa- 
tives of  closer  specification  (Ewald's  Syntax,  §  281c).  "  The 
night"  is  that  of  trouble  and  sorrow,  as  in  xxi.  11  ;  and 
with  reference  to  this  stands  in?^,  with  an  allusion  to  '^^^ 
("  dawn  ")  ;  for  the  morning  dawn  after  a  night  of  suffering 
was  the  object  for  which  he  (T??,  i-e.  with  his  whole  person- 
ality, see  Psychology,  English  translation,  p.  239  ;  and  'ns;"J 
^2i"jp3,  i,e,  with  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  irvevfia  tov  voo^, — see 
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Psydiology,  p.  180)  longed.  And  why?  Because  men  were 
brought  to  the  knowledge,  and  possibly  also  to  the  selt- 
application,  of  what  is  right,  whenever  God  sliowed  Himself 
as  the  Judge,  punishing  men  for  their  sins  (cf.  Ps.  ix.  17). 
In  the  clause  H?^  1^?B^*P  ^f^^,  the  verb  to  be  supplied  is 
suggested  (as  in  xxiii.  5)  by  the  b  which  indicates  the  object 
or  point  on  which  the  movement  terminates ;  the  rendering 
of  the  LXX.  is  hiori,  <f>w  ("ilfco)  ra  irpooTwyfiara  aov.  The 
perfect  ^^p^  is  the  usual  form  in  gnomic  poetry,  and  express^ 
a  fact  of  experience  that  has  often  occurred  and  still  continues 
frequently  to  happen. 

Here  once  more  the  "^T  has  struck  the  tone  of  the  X^; 
and  continuing  in  this  strain  it  here  pauses  anew  to  reflect, 
as  at  the  end  of  a  strophe.  Ver.  10:"  If  favour  fcere  shown 
to  tJie  wicked  man,  he  did  not  learn  righteousness  ;  in  (lie  most 
upi^ight  land,  he  acts  perversely,  and  has  no  eye  for  tlie  majesty 
of  JeJwvah"  VKn  |n^  is  a  hypothetical  clause,  left  to  be 
marked  as  such  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  uttered,  like 
Neh.  i.  5  (Ewald's  Syntax,  §  3576;  cf.  Ges.  §  159.  2),  and 
meaning  "  even  supposing  that  kindness  (I"  =  xPV^'roTq<:,  Koiii. 
ii  4)  is  shown  to  the  wicked  man : "  the  Hophal  form  jn^  is 
either  written  defectively  for  irn\  or  it  has  virtually  a  doubled  n; 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  view,  considering  Prov.  xxL  10 
(where  it  is  written  in  the  same  way) ;  cf.  Dan.  iv.  24  (where 
the  n  of  inp  must  be  regarded  as  virtually  a  doubled  letter) 
and  Job  xix.  23  (^pn;).  ninb3  pK  (cf.  Isa.  xxx.  10,  lix.  14) 
is  a  land  in  which  everything  is  right  and  is  done  uprightly. 
A  villain,  even  supposing  he  were  placed  in  such  a  countr}', 
will  nevertheless  act  as  a  scoundrel ;  and  for  the  majesty  of 
Jehovah,  which  shows  itself  in  premonitory  visitations  for 
sin,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  still  spared,  he  has  no  per- 
ception ;  this  thought  the  prophet  utters  in  a  way  which 
reveals  pain  combined  with  his  indignation. 

In  vers.  11-13  also  the  state  of  matters  remains  essentially 
the  same :  "  0  Jehovah,  Thy  liand  has  been  exalted,  hut  they 
do  not  care  to  look :  they  will  look,  becoming  ashamed,  upon  the 
zeal  for  a  'people  ;  actually  fire  will  devour  Thine  adversaries. 
0  Jehovah,  Thou  wilt  establish  peace  for  us,  for  assuredly  all 
our  works  Thou  hast  performed  for  us.  0  Jehovah  our  God, 
lords  besides  T/iee  had  enslaved  us — only  through  Thee  will  we 
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praise  Thy  name,**  There  are  three  prayer-ejaculations,  each 
beginning  with  njn^,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  third,  is  height- 
ened into  the  fuller  expression  "Jehovah  our  God."  The 
standpoint  of  the  first  is  the  time  before  the  judgment;  that 
of  the  other  two  is  in  the  midst  of  the  redemption  accom- 
plished throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  judgment.  Hence, 
what  the  prophet  utters  in  ver.  11  will  be  a  general  truth 
which  has  now  received  its  most  splendid  confirmation  through 
the  fall  of  the  empire.  The  complaint  of  the  prophet  is 
similar  to  what  is  found  in  liii.  1.  With  this  passage  we  are 
not  to  compare  Ps.  x.  5,  but  Ex.  xiv.  8,  etc.  (on  does  not 
mean  to  remain  in  the  distance  and  unrecognised,  but  to  prove 
oneself  high)  ;  the  hand  of  Jehovah  has  already  made  itself 
known  as  highly  exalted  (HOT  is  3rd  pers.  sing.)  by  revealing 
itself  in  the  history  of  the  nations,  protecting  the  Church,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  its  humiliation,  preparing  the  way  for  its 
exaltation.  But  they  have  no  eye  to  see  this  hand  (t53  marks 
not  mere  nejjation,  but  negation  combined  with  a  manifesta- 
tion of  feeling ;  its  accompanying  verb  is  followed  by  another, 
vn^  but  this  with  an  objective  meaning) :  they  will  be  obliged 
to  see,  though  they  do  not  like  to  do  so, — they  will  come  to  feel 
the  hand  of  Jehovah  in  itself,  especially  as  the  Avenger  of  His 
people.  The  expression  Dy"n«3p,  "  zeal  concerning  a  people," 
changed  from  this  abstract  form  into  the  concrete,  means  the 
zeal  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  (ix.  6,  xxxvii  32)  regarding  His 
people  (oy  being  used  as  in  xlix,  8) ;  this  expression,  more- 
over, forms  the  object  of  W^.,  for  VJO^  forms  a  dependent 
clause,  not  an  interruption  which  disturbs  the  flow  of  the 
sentence  ;  cf.  Micah  viL  1 6.  The  words  "  Thou  wilt  establish 
peace,"  in  ver.  12,  express  the  sure  hope  of  a  state  of  peace 
which  will  no  longer  be  destroyed ;  and  this  hope  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  everything  which  the  congregation  has  hitherto 
accomplished  (n?^  is  the  carrying  out  of  work  to  which  one 
is  called,  as  in  Ps.  xc.  17;  cf .  the  remarks  on  v.  1 2)  has  not 
been  their  own  performance,  but  the  work  of  Jehovah  far  them. 
In  this  way  the  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  the  imperial  power, 
which  they  now  desire,  is  also  the  work  of  Jehovah.  The 
meaning  of  the  complaint,  "  lords  besides  Thee  had  enslaved 
us,"  etc.,  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  Ixiii.  19,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  standpoint  there  is  in  the  midst  of  the  circum- 
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stances  regarding  which  the  complaint  is  made,  while  here  it 
lies  in  the  future  beyond.  Jehovah  is  the  King  of  IsraeL  He 
seemed  to  have  lost  His  dominion  when  the  lords  of  the  world 
ruled  Israel  as  they  liked ;  but  it  is  otherwise  now,  and  it  is 
only  Jehovah  through  whom  03,  "  through  Thee  ")  Israel  caa 
again  gratefully  celebrate  Jehovah's  name. 

The  tyrants  who  usurped  authority  over  Israel  have  dis- 
appeared without  leaving  a  tmce  behind.  Ver.  14:"  Dead 
vien  live  not  again  ;  shades  rise  not  a^ain  ;  therefore  Imst  Thou 
visited  and  destroyed  them,  and  annildlated  every  memorial  to 
them**  Tlie  meaning  is  not  that  they  are  dead  for  ever,  as  if 
there  were  no  resurrection  at  all  after  death ;  the  prophet 
knows  certainly  there  is  such  a  thing,  as  afterwards  appears. 
When  he  speaks  of  D^np  and  D^^^B"|,  he  has  in  his  mind  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  oppressors  of  Israel,  who  (like  the 
king  of  Babylon,  chap,  xiv.)  have  been  cast  down  into  the 
realm  of  the  shades,  so  that  we  are  not  to  think  of  a  self- 
resuscitation,  a  rising  up  again.  The  conjunction  \A  ('*  there- 
fore,*' "  then "),  like  the  Greek  apa,  introduces  what  has 
happened  along  with  another  event,  and  is  bound  up  with  the 
very  fact  of  its  occurrence  (cf.  similar  cases  in  IxL  7  ;  Jer.  v.  2, 
ii.  33 ;  Zech.  xi.  7  ;  Job  xxxiv.  25,  xlii.  3) ;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  that  they  have  fallen  into  Sheol,  from  which 
they  cannot  be  brought  back  (Ps.  xlix.  15), — then  God  has 
utterly  swept  them  away,  so  that  not  even  their  name  is  per- 
petuated. When  Israel  has  cause  to  praise  Jehovah  in  this 
way,  it  will  again  have  become  a  numerous  people.  Ver.  15  : 
"  TIwu  liast  added  to  the  nation,  0  JeJiovah,  T/iou  Jiast  added  to 
the  nation  ;  Thou  hast  glorified  Thyself,  Thou  hast  extended  all 
the  boundaries  of  the  land"  The  verb  HP^,  elsewhere  construed 
with  ^y  or  /&<,  is  here  followed  by  p,  and  contains  its  object 
within  itself,  "  to  add  to  "  being  the  same  as  to  give  increase. 
What  is  here  stated  is  of  parallel  import  with  ix.  2  (cf. 
xlix.  19  f.,  liv.  1  f.;  Micah  ii.  12,  iv.  7;  Obad.  19  f.,  and 
many  other  passages ;  regarding  'JPCH,  see  especially  Micah 
vii.  11) ;  it  is  also  contained,  in  germ,  in  vi.  136. 

The  prayer  now  returns  once  more  to  the  retrospect  already 
taken,  in  vers.  8,  9,  of  the  night  of  sorrow  which  preceded 
the  redemption  that  had  taken  place.  Vers.  16-18  :  "  0  Jehjo- 
vah,  in  distress  they  missed  Thee  ;  they  poured  out  gentle  prayers 
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because  Thy  cJiastlsevient  Jell  on  them.  As  a  woman  with  child, 
tvlio  is  Hearing  Iter  delivernjy  writhes^  cries  out  in  her  pangs,  so 
have  we  been  before  Thee,  0  Jehovah,  We  have  been  with  child, 
we  Jiave  writhed  in  pain ;  it  was  as  if  we  broMgH  forth  wind  : 
deliverance  we  have  not  vrrouglU  for  the  land,  noi*  did  inha- 
bitants of  the  world  come  to  the  light."  Tlie  circumstantial 
clause,  w  ^"|D^'^,  "  while  Thy  chastisement  was  afflicting  them  *' 
(?  being  used  as  in  ver.  9),  corresponds  to  ^K?  in  the  parallel 
member;  and  to  ^[>^  (here  used  in  the  sense  of  looking 
and  longing  for,  as  in  xxxiv.  16  ;  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  xxv.  15  ;  Jer. 
iii.  16)  corresponds  t^np  ppv,  "they  pour  out  complaint," — the 
perfect  (from  P^V  =  py,  Job  xxviii.  2,  xxix.  6,  to  pour  out,  melt), 
with  the  plural  termination  p  (which  elsewhere  occurs  only 
twice,  viz.  in  Deut.  viii.  3,  16,  for  P'-'^P^  in  xxix.  SI  is  the 
imperfect  from  t^ip) ;  and  B'n?  means  "  whispering,"  not  here 
as  in  iii.  3,  a  whispered  utterance  of  incantation-formulas  (G. 
A.  Smith :  "  they  pour  out  incantations "),  but  a  whispered 
prayer ;  for  sorrow  and  consciousness  of  guilt  form  so  depress- 
ing a  burden  that  one  cannot  venture  to  speak  aloud  to  God 
(cf.  xxix.  4).  Pregnancy  and  pangs  here  symbolize  a  state  of 
most  intense  expectancy,  the  end  of  which  seems  to  be  so 
much  the  nearer  the  more  the  sufferings  are  intensified.  The 
Church,  looking  back  upon  the  past,  says :  "  We  often  thought 
that  deliverance  would  certainly  break  forth,  but  our  hope 
was  ever  anew  disappointed."  The  first  ^D3  is  equivalent  to 
?  ("  like  a  woman  with  child  who,"  etc. ;  see  the  remarks  on 
viii.  23);  the  second  ^3  is  equivalent  to  "^^J'xa  (cf.  Gen.  xix. 
1 5  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  7),  "  [it  was]  as  if  we  brought  forth  wind,"  etc.; 
the  mode  of  construction  is  not  an  inversion  for  "  we  brought 
forth,  as  it  were,  wind,"  but  ^03  in  the  sense  of  "  [it  was]  as 
if"  governs  the  whole  clause.  The  result  of  the  painful 
labour  was,  like  that  of  the  seeming  pregnancy,  a  wind-birth ; 
but  this  state  of  matters  also,  as  is  declared  by  1'J2p,  was  the 
effect  of  Jehovah's  working ;  it  was  assuredly  the  consequence 
of  the  sins  of  Israel,  and  the  nation's  continued  want  of  the 
proper  capacity  for  receiving  salvation.  Along  with  disappointed 
hope,  ver.  18  sets  forth  the  fruitlessness  of  man's  own  work. 
Israel's  own  doings, — no,  these  availed  not  to  "  make  the  land 
salvation,"  t>.  to  aid  it  in  reaching  full  and  satisfactory  salva- 
tion ;  and  (for  so  we  may  understand  the  clause  at  the  end) 
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tliey  waited  in  vain  for  tlie  judgment  of  Jehovah  upon  the 
sinful  world  opposed  to  them, — or,  they  made  vain  efiTorts  to 
conquer  these  nations.  This  explanation  is  favoured  by  the 
fact  that  the  expression  /?n  ^3^^,  throughout  the  entire  cycle 
of  prophecy,  does  not  denote  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land, 
but  those  of  the  world,  in  the  sense  of  Koa-fio^  (see  ver.  21,  xxiv. 
5,  6).  The  correlation  between  vB^.  and  ^^BJ?  (ver.  19),  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  preceding  figure  of  the  birth-pangs,  pre- 
ponderatingly  declares  for  the  view  that  7B3  is  meant  to  refer 
to  the  falling  of  the  fruit  of  the  body  (cf.  Wisd.  vii.  3  ;  Iliad, 
xix.  110,  Karaireaelv  and  ireaelv,  Talm.  to  miscarry,  as  in 
Kerlthoth  ii.  4,  and  generally  to  throw  off  or  separate  in  the 
manner  of  birth).  And  the  expression  -'^n  ^ne^  suits  this 
meaning  (viz.  that  the  expected  increase  of  population  did  not 
take  place),  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  here  signify  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,"  but  (indefinitely)  "  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,"  or,  as  we  say,  young,  new-born  "  mortals."  The  con- 
dition of  the  country,  as  chastised  through  the  oppression  of 
the  imperial  power,  still  continued,  and  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  a  new  generation  to  repeople  the  waste  land  (Z>VW. 
r.y/cJiolor/i/,  p.  485,  Eng.  trans.). 

But  this  has  now  taken  place ;  and  instead  of  singing  in 
ver.  1 9  of  what  has  occurred,  the  prayer  places  itself  in  the 
midst  of  the  occurrence :  "  1%]/  dead  ones  shail  live,  my  dead 
hodics  shall  rise  again:  awake  and  exidt,  ye  who  lie  in  the 
dust  For  thy  dew  is  tJie  dew  of  liyhts,  and  the  earth  will 
bring  shades  to  the  light,**  Such  is  the  language  of  the 
Church  in  the  last  days,  after  it  has  turned  to  God.  Through 
long  -  continued  suffei  ings  and  chastisements,  it  has  melted 
away  to  a  small  remnant;  and  many  of  those  who  could 
truly  be  reckoned  among  its  members  are  now  lying  dead  in 
the  dust  of  the  grave.  In  the  confidence  of  faith,  and  in  full 
l)ersuasion  of  a  hope  that  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,  the  cry 
is  raised,  "  Thy  dead  ones  (those  who  belong,  0  Lord,  to 
Thee,  and  who  therefore  cannot  be  lost)  shall  live  again" 
(reviviscent,  as  in  Q'O?'?  ^V}^,  the  reawakening  of  the  dead) ; 
and  comfort  is  drawn  from  the  workings  of  God's  power  and 
<,Tace  which  were  at  that  very  time  being  set  in  operation : 
"  My  dead  bodies  shall  rise  again  "  (npap  being  a  word  without 
plural  form,  but  frequently  used  with  plural  meaning,  as  in 
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V.  25,  and  therefore  here  conjoined  with  ?-^P)  =  njDpn ;  in  the 
present  form,  before  the  light  suffix,  there  is  retention  of 
the  e,  which  under  other  circumstances  is  lost) ;  while  the 
certainty  of  the  divine  purpose  gives  the  ground  for  the 
powerful  word  of  faith  proclaimed  over  the  field  where  lie  the 
dead,  "  Awake,  and  shout  for  joy,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust," 
— this  utterance  of  strong  faith  finding  its  justification  of 
itself  in  looking  up  to  Jehovah  with  the  confession,  "  Thy 
dew  is  dew  born  out  of  (supernatural)  lights,  as  the  natural 
dew  is  born  of  the  morning-dawn "  (Ps.  ex.  3).  Instead  of 
"dew  upon  herbs"  (ni"iiK  =  nip'j^,  aa  in  2  Kings  iv.  39)  we 
take  n^ilK  (from  nniN,  as  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  12),  in  the  sense  of 
D'»nn  ii«,  **  the  light  of  life."  The  plural  indicates  that  there 
is  a  perfect  fulness  of  the  lights  of  life  in  God  ("  the  Father 
of  lights,"  Jas.  i.  17).  Of  these  is  born  the  gentle  dew  that 
revivifies  the  bones  which  have  been  sown  in  the  earth 
(Ps.  cxlL  7), — a  deeply  significant  figure,  which  is  quite 
obliterated  by  Hofmann,  who  would  here  read  rinin  70,  "  dew 
of  thorough  saturation."  Luther,  who  renders  "  thy  dew  is  a 
dew  of  the  green  field,"  stands  alone  among  the  earlier  trans- 
lators ;  the  Targum,  Syriac,  Jerome,  and  Saadia  all  translate, 
"  thy  dew  is  the  dew  of  light,"  and,  considering  the  intimate 
connection  in  which  the  Scriptures  everywhere  place  "ii«, 
^0)9,  and  D^n,  f'cu?;,  this  is  natural  enough. 

But  we  go  on  to  translate,  "  and  the  earth  (pN)  being  the 
subject,  as  in  Prov.  xxv.  3;  cf.  Ixv.  17,  where  it  is  the 
object ;  this  form  is  used  instead  of  p^^,  which,  except  in 
Job  XX.  27  and  1  Kings  xi.  18,  is  always  only  in  the  construct 
state)  will  bring  shades  to  light"  i^^^  being  the  causative 
^  from  ^B3,  ver.  18),  i.e,  bring  forth  again  the  dead  who  have 
sunk  into  it ;  this  is  the  rendering  of  Luther  in  the  edition  of 
1541,  "and  the  land  will  cast  forth  the  dead"  (see  Biblical 
Psychology,  p.  485,  Eng.  trans.),  and  it  was  also  preferred  by 
A.  H.  Franke.  The  dew  from  the  glory  of  God  falls  like  a 
heavenly  seed  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  the  earth  gives  up  the  shades  which  it  has  hitherto 
held  fast,  so  that  they  again  appear  alive  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Those  who  understand  ver.  18  as  referring  to  the 
earnestly  expected  overthrow  of  the  masters  of  the  world, 
explain    this   expression,   in  conformity   with   that   view,   as 
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meaning  "  and  to  the  earth  (p.?^  being  taken  as  a  local  accusative 

=  n?"^?»  v^^-  ^f  ^^  n?T  1^  x^v.  12)  dost  thou  cast  down 
shades,"  or  even,  "  and  the  earth  causes  shades  to  fall " 
(i.e.  into  itself).  Such  is  the  view  of  Rosenmliller,  who  says, 
"terra  per  prosopopoeiam,  ut  supra,  xxiv.  20,  inducta,  detur- 
hare  in  orcum  sistitur  impios,  eo  ipso  manes  eos  reddens." 
But  though,  according  to  that  view,  Q^^^9"[  agrees  with  ver.  14, 
in  which  the  oppressors  of  God's  people  received  this  designa- 
tion, yet  the  rendering  would  be  doubtful  here,  where  the 
term  would  need  to  signify,  "  those  who  by  that  very  fact  are 
becoming  shades ; "  but  especially,  if  it  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  fall  of  the  oppressors,  tliis  succeeding  clause 
gives  no  natural  sequence  and  progress  to  the  next  words, 
"thy  dew  is  the  dew  of  lights,"  whereas,  according  to  our 
explanation,  it  confines  and  seals  the  faith,  hope,  and  prayer 
of  the  Church  by  what  follows.  Compared  with  what  is 
stated  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the 
"  first  resurrection  "  which  is  here  predicted.  Eeuss  remarks 
that  the  reference  here  is  to  national  restitution,  and  not  to 
the  resurrection  of  individuals;  this  may  be  true  of  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  1-14,  but  the  prophet  here  plainly  means  to  say  that 
those  who  acknowledge  Jehovah  will  be  awakened  out  of 
their  graves  and  restored  to  the  Church.  The  Church  of 
the  times  of  glory  is  a  Church  of  those  who  have  been 
m.\raeulously  saved  and  awakened,  both  in  the  present  dis- 
pensation and  in  the  life  to  come.  Beneath  the  ground  at 
tlieir  feet  lie  their  persecutors. 

Of  the  judgment  upon  these  persecutors  no  mention  is 
made  till  after  the  Church  is  made  up  through  the  addition  of 
its  members  who  had  died,  though  that  judgment,  in  order 
of  actual  occurrence,  precedes.  The  standpoint  of  prophecy 
in  these  chapters  (xxiv.— xxvii.)  continually  oscillates  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  this  fact  explains  the  exhortation 
and  the  attendant  reason  assigned  in  vers.  20,  21 :  "  Go,  my 
people;  enter  into  thy  clmmherSy  and  shut  thy  door  behind  thee: 
hide  thyself  for  a  little  moment,  until  the  judgment  of  wrath 
passes  by.  For,  behold,  Jehovah  goeth  forth  from  His  place, 
to  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  upon  them, 
and  tJie  earth  reveals  the  blood  she  had  drunk  in,  and  tig  more 
covers  her  dead''     The  song  (W)  has  now  come  to  an  end. 
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and  the  prophet  as  such  speaks  once  more.  While  the  judg- 
ment  of  wrath  (DP!)  goes  on  till  it  shall  have  passed  away 
(on  the  future  perfect,  cf.  x.  12,  iv.  4;  and  on  the  thing 
itself,  see  Wn  n^W,  Dan.  viii.  19),  the  people  of  God  are  to 
continue  in  the  solitude  of  prayer  (Matt.  vi.  6 ;  cf.  Ps. 
xxviL  5,  xxxL  21).  This  they  can  do,  for  the  judgment  by 
which  they  are  delivered  from  their  foes  is  the  work  of 
Jehovah  alone ;  and  this  they  are  to  do,  for  only  those  who 
are  hidden  by  God  in  prayer  escape  the  wrath.  The  judg- 
ment lasts  but  y^yoyo?  (x.  24,  25,  liv.  7,  8 ;  cf.  Ps.  xxx.  6), 
"  a  little  moment,"  a  short  time,  shortened  for  the  sake  of  the 
elect  Instead  of  the  dual-form  I'^/l  (as  the  house-door,  but 
not  the  chamber  -  door  is  called),  the  word  has  with  greater 
show  of  reason  been  pointed  '^^p.  (from  HTJ  =  riTj) ;  in  like 
manner  nnn  is  perhaps  purposely  changed  into  the  feminine 
form  ^3n,  because  Jehovah  acts  for  the  people,  while  they  in  a 
purely  passive  manner  commit  themselves  to  His  keeping. 
Just  as  Noah,  behind  whom  Jehovah  shut  the  door  of  the 
ark,  was  hidden  in  it  while  the  torrents  of  water  poured 
down  in  judgment  outside,  —  so  is  the  Church  to  shut  itself 
ofif  from  the  world  without,  in  its  life  of  prayer,  because  a 
storm  of  judgment  is  impending.  "  He  goes  forth  from  His 
place  "  (the  words  being  exactly  the  same  as  in  Micah  i.  3), 
i.e,  not  out  of  His  own  immanent  divine  life,  but  out  of  the 
sphere  of  manifested  glory  in  which  He  has  shown  Himself 
as  present  to  the  spirits.  Thence  He  goes  forth,  prepared 
for  executing  judgment,  to  visit  the  inhabitant  (3B^  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  collective)  of  the  earth  for  his  misdeeds, 
especially  his  blood  -  guiltiness.  The  prohibition  of  murder 
dates  from  the  times  of  Noah,  hence  it  was  inserted  as  one  of 
the  conditions  in  the  "  everlasting  covenant "  (xxiv.  5).  The 
earth  brings  forward  two  witnesses:  (I)  The  innocent  blood, 
violently  shed  (on  O'xn  see  i.  15),  which  she  was  forced  to 
drink  in,  but  which,  now  disclosed,  cries  aloud  for  vengeance ; 
(2)  the  persons  themselves  who  have  been  innocently 
murdered  (cf.  DWn^  Ezek.  xxxvii.  9),  and  who  slumber  within 
her.  Streams  of  blood  come  to  light  and  bear  witness; 
martyrs  arise  and  testify  against  their  murderers.  The  earth 
is  appeased  through  vengeance  being  taken  for  the  martyr- 
blood  it  has  drunk  (Deut.  xxxii.  43  ;  cf.  Num.  xxxv.  33). 
VOL.  L  2  F 
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lu  xxvii.  1  the  special  objects  of  Jehovah's  judgment  are 
indicated  in  figurative  but  enigmatical  language :  '*  07h  tJuU 
day  wiU  Jehovah  visit  with  His  sword — the  heavy,  large,  and 
strong  one — leviathan  the  fleet  serpent,  and  leviathan  tJie  torttums 
serpent,  and  He  will  slay  the  dragon  which  is  in  the  seaj'  The 
three  animals  are  doubtless  symbols  of  three  empires.  There 
is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  (by  Eiclihorn,  £osenmuller, 
Gesenius,  Knobel,  Umbreit,  and  Luzzatto),  that  there  are  no 
more  three  animals  than  there  are  three  swords.  If  the 
preposition  with  the  suffixed  noun  "  his  sword  "  were  repeated 
before  each  adjective  ('«^  nbiniin  la-jna^  nc'^n  ianna)  we  should 
have  to  understand  that  there  were  also  three  swords ;  but  it 
is  in  this  threefold  manner  (with  /V  repeated)  that  the  state- 
ment is  made  regarding  the  number  of  the  animals.  We 
have  thus  to  ask  what  are  the  three  empires.  Now,  the 
ri?  (the  long  aquatic  animal)  is  the  constant  emblem  of 
Egypt  (li.  9;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13;  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2).  And 
as  the  country  of  the  Euphrates  and  Assyria  are  mentioned  in 
vers.  12,  13  along  with  Egypt,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
two  other  animals  will  mean  the  kingdom  on  the  Tigris 
(i.e.  Assyria,  with  its  capital  Nineveh,  on  the  Tigris),  and  the 
kingdom  on  the  Euphrates  (i,e.  Chaldea,  with  its  capital 
Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates).  Besides,  the  designation  of  the 
two  kingdoms  by  means  of  the  common  term  "leviathan," 
while  the  difference  is  indicated  merely  by  the  attributive  in 
each  case,  certainly  points  to  two  related  kingdoms.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  CTO 
Cn?  in  Job  xxvi.  13  indicates  a  constellation  ;  here  we  have 
not  Di"»Ga  as  in  xxiv.  21,  and  we  are  therefore  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  primary  occasion  of  the  designation  here 
given  was  the  situation  of  the  two  cities.  Nineveh  stood  on 
the  Tigris,  the  Hebraized  name  of  which  (viz.  ?^^)  points  to 
its  rapid  course  and  terrible  rapids ;  hence  Assyria  is  com- 
pared to  a  serpent  moving  in  a  rapid,  impetuous,  and  long- 
extended  course  (n")a  as  in  xliii.  14,  for  n^'na,  following  the 
form  rpy,  —  different  from  nna,  a  bar  or  bolt,  xv.  5) ; 
Babylon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  compared  to  a  winding 
serpent,  i.e.  one  that  moves  in  serpentine  curves,  because  it 
was  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  which  has  many  turns  and 
labyrintli-like  windings,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon. 
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For  the  river,  which  formerly  used  to  flow  straight  on,  was 
made  to  wiud  about  through  curves  artificially  formed,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  had  thrice  to  pass  the  same  place  (called 
Arderikka),  which,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  as  he  assures 
us,  every  one  who  sailed  down  the  river  could  not  avoid 
passing  three  times  in  three  days/  The  peculiar  feature  of 
the  tortuous  serpent  symbolizes,  it  would  seem,  both  the 
longer  duration  of  the  one  empire  than  the  other,  and  the 
more  numerous  complications  in  which  it  will  involve  Israel. 
The  empire  on  the  Tigris  soon  pounces  upon  Israel,  so  that 
the  fate  of  this  kingdom  is  quickly  decided;  whereas  the 
empire  on  the  Euphrates  advances  by  many  windings,  and 
surrounds  its  prey  with  many  folds.  These  windings  are  all 
the  more  numerous  because,  in  the  view  of  the  prophet, 
Babylon  is  the  final  form  in  which  the  empire  of  the  world 
appears ;  hence  Israel  continues  to  be  entwined  by  this 
serpent  till  the  last  days.  The  judgment  on  Assyria,  Babylon, 
and  Egypt  is  the  judgment  on  all  the  world  -  empires 
together. 

D. — The  /mirth  echo :  the  fruitful  vineyard  under  the  protection 

of  Jehovah,  chap,  xxvii,  2-6. 

The  prophecy  now,  in  vers.  2-5,  for  the  fourth  time  passes 
into  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  song.  In  the  judgments  on  the 
world,  the  Church  recognises  itself  as  Jehovah's  carefully 
protected  and  beloved  vineyard. 

"  On  that  day, — 
A  merry  vineyard, — sing  of  it  ! 
/,  Jehovah,  its  keeper, — 
Every  moment  I  water  it. 
That  nothing  may  visit  it, 
Day  and  night  I  keep  it. 

^  In  Greek,  several  rivers  are  called  Apixtt^  or  "O^tf ;  moreover  ^ilotpi^ 
the  modem  Greek  name  of  the  Eu^nos,  is  equivalent  to  ^O^ihipiot.  Cf. 
Paul  Cassers  Drachenkdrnpfe  (1868),  p.  106.  The  Books  of  the  Augurs 
called  the  river  Tiber  coliLbrvmtanq'uamflexuo8um{Sery.  on  Aen,  viii.  95). 
Moreover,  both  Aratus  {Phaen.  45)  and  Virgil  (Gearg,  i.  244)  compare  the 
constellation  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dragon  to  a  stream  winding  its 
way,  flexu  iinuoso,  between  the  two  Bears. 
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Wrath  have  I  tume — 

0,  had  I  thorns,  thistles  before  me  t 

In  battle  would  I  break  forth  on  them. 

Bum  them  all  together. 

Men  vxndd  then  need  to  lay  hold  of  my  protection  — 

MaJce  peace  toith  me. 

Peace  make  with  me." 

Instead  of  introducing  the  song,  as  in  xxvi.  1,  with  "this 
song  shall  be  sung,"  or  "  they  shall  say,"  or  similar  words,  the 
prophecy  at  once  makes  a  transition  into  the  song :  the  case 
is  the  same  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7.  It  forms  a  descending  scale 
of  strophes, — one  of  five  lines  (vers.  2,  3),  one  of  four  lines 
(ver.  4),  and  one  of  three  lines  (ver.  5).  The  theme  or 
subject  stands  at  the  beginning,  in  the  absolute  case:  0*^3 
">pn  may  mean  a  vineyard  (cf.  n^!  ^'^^  in  Judg.  xv.  5),  and 

this,  too  (for  the  term  -4^,  which  in  Arabic  means  "  wine  " 


— from  its  fermenting — is  a  choice  poetic  word  in  Hebrew), 
one  which  produces  fiery,  generous  wine ;  perhaps,  however, 
the  reading  should  be  ^pn  Dis,  as  indicated  in  xxxii.  12,  the 
LXX.,  Targum,  and  some  MSS.  The  expression  p  f^^V  (as  in 
Ex.  xxxii.  18,  and  more  frequently  the  Qal,  Num.  xxi.  17; 
Hos.  ii.  17;  cf.  our  remarks  on  Ps.  cxlvii.  7)  signifies  to 
strike  up  or  begin  a  song  regarding  anything :  it  is  a  different 

word   from   njp  (^^yLc,   cognate   with    ^,   to   "  meet,"   dfiei- 

^€a-0ai),  to  make  a  nasal  sound,  then  to  sing  through  the 
nose  {i.e.  in  Oriental  fashion).  The  term  D'ja*  "  vineyard,"  is 
feminine  here,  like  "»Ka  in  the  song  of  the  well,  Num.  xxi.  1 7  f., 
and  like  Israel,  which  is  symbolized  by  the  vineyard  (iii.  14, 
v.  1  f.),  and  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  masculine,  sometimes 
as  a  feminine  (xxvi.  20).  Jehovah  Himself  is  introduced  as 
speaking.  He  is  the  keeper  of  this  vineyard,  who  waters  it 
every  moment  when  there  is  need  (the  plural  form  Q^W"!^ 
being  used  distributively,  instead  of  the  doubled  singular, — 
like  D^IIJ^K  "  every  morning,"  in  xxxiii.  2),  and  watches  it  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  so  that  nothing  may  "  visit  it," — the 
expression  bv  *15B,  which  is  elsewhere  used  to  signify  visitation 
by   punishment,  being  here  used  of  visitation  through  mis- 
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fortune  of  any  kind.^  Because  it  is  the  Church  which  has 
been  purified  through  misfortunes,  the  feeling  of  Jehovah 
towards  it  is  one  of  pure  love,  without  any  admixture  of 
burning  wrath  (p^D) — a  disposition  which  is  displayed  only 
towards  those  who  venture  to  injure  this  vineyard.  It  is  by 
way  of  challenge  that  Jehovah  says,  "  Who,  then,  gives  me 
thorns,  thistles  I "  The  form  ^?3n^  is  used  instead  of  y  t??!,  as 
in  Jer.  ix.  1 ;  cf  Josh.  xv.  19.  The  unconnected  "thorns, 
thistles "  instead  of ''  thorns  and  thistles,"  which  is  the  form 
usuaUy  employed  elsewhere,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
impassioned  state  of  the  great  protector.  If  He  had  thorns, 
thistles  before  Him,  He  would  burst  forth  upon  them  (r^a 
being  used  in  a  neuter  sense, — upon  such  a  mass  of  bushes) 
in  war,  and  set  them  on  fire  (^'*^  =  ^'^).  The  arrangement 
of  the  strophes  requires  us,  with  Enobel,  against  the  accents, 
to  connect  •lOfy??  with  *^y^^^ ;  the  vocalisation  of  this  word 
(instead  of  which  there  is  also  found  the  reading  •^J^^K)  is  to 
be  decided  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  viiD  in  ix.  3,  and  nn^ 
in  Gen.  ii.  23,  f^JV^?  in  2  Kings  ii.  1,  11,  etc.  In  the  very 
choice  of  the  expression  npnpBa,  we  may  plainly  see  that 
thorns  and  thistles  represent  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
(2  Sam.  xxiiL  6  f.).  In  this  sense  the  brief  song  concludes 
with  ver.  5  :  only  by  giving  themselves  up  to  mercy  will  they 
find  mercy.  When  \H  is  followed  by  the  voluntative,  it 
signifies  "unless,"  as  in  Lev.  xxvL  41 ;  a  P'tnn  (as  in  1  Kings 
L  50,  where  it  is  applied  to  Adonijah,  who  seized  the  horns 
of  the  altar)  is  here  combined  with  ft;D,  in  which  are  inter- 
twined the  meanings  of  a  "strong  rock"  (from  try)  and  a 
"  place  of  refuge "  (from  ny,  to  hide  oneself,  flee  for  refuge ; 
cf.  the  remarks  on  xxx.  2) ;  p  Dw  nby  is  employed  as  in  Josh, 
ix.  15.  Here  ends  the  song.  What  the  Church  expresses  in 
it  is  her  consciousness  of  the  gracious  protection  of  her  God, 
— a  conviction  that  has  been  confirmed  by  her  most  recent 
experiences. 

To  the  song  of  the  vineyard  the  prophet  adds,  as  if  by  way 

^  The  rabbis  of  Tiberias  (Menahem  ben  Seruk,  etc.)  read  l^M  instead 

of  the  fonn  in  the  text ;  and  the  older  expositors  (followed  by  Abarbanel) 
explain  the  passage  as  if  it  read  rhv  ^\>&*  \Bi  "  that  its  foliage  may  not  be 

found  wanting : "  see  Ewald-Dukes,  BeitrUge,  ii.  146. 
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of  explanation,  in  ver.  6 :  "  /n  the  future  will  Jacob  strike 
roots,  Israel  vnll  blossom  and  bud,  and  Jill  the  surface  of  the 
earth  wUh  fruUs,'*  That  the  peculiar  language  of  prophecy 
recommences  here  is  seen  even  in  the  use  of  D^K??  (a  temporal 
accusative,  as  in  Eccles.  iL  16,  v^hich  in  meaning  is  equivalent 
to  )  D^fc^3  D^pj  7\in^  "  behold,  days  are  coming  when  .  .  .*'  Jer. 
vii  32,  etc.).  On  the  employment  of  the  active  form  ^^P]?^, 
cf.  Jer,  xix.  4,  Eeek.  viii.  17,  etc.  The  divergent  reading 
T\}\yp\  has  arisen  from  an  error  of  the  scribea  Some  editors 
have  rPB^  as  the  Kethib,  and  nnw  as  the  Qeri,  The  prophet 
says,  in  figurative  language  (cf.  xxxvii.  31),  the  same  as  what 
the  apostle  declares  in  Bom.  xi.  12,  that  Israel,  when  restored 
to  favour  as  a  nation,  will  become  "  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles." 


Jehovah's  dealings  with  Isbael  for  their  Chastisement 

AND  FOR  their  SALVATION,  ChAP.  XXVII.  7-1 3. 

The  prophet  does  not  now,  even  in  ver.  7  ff.,  return  to  his 
own  actual  present,  but,  certain  that  Israel  will  not  be  exalted 
before  it  has  been  thoroughly  humbled  on  account  of  its  sins, 
he  places  himself  in  the  midst  of  this  condition  of  punishment 
And  then,in  full  view  of  the  glorious  future  of  Israel,  there  comes 
out  clearly  before  his  eyes  the  fact  that  the  punitive  dealings  of 
God  towards  Israel  are  quite  different  from  those  directed 
against  the  world.  Vers.  7,  8  :  "  Hath  He  smitten  it  Hie  the 
smiting  of  its  smiter,  or  hath  it  been  stricken  doum,  like  the 
striking  of  those  stricken  by  Ut  In  measure,  when  thou  didst 
drive  it  away,  didst  thou  punish  it,  sifting  with  strong  blast  on 
the  day  of  the  east  wind**  ^nsD,  " its  smiter,"  is  the  empire 
that  attacked  Israel  (x.  20),  and  vnn  are  the  slain  ones  of 
the  empire  who  have  fallen  under  the  strokes  of  Jehovah. 
The  former  smites  unmercifully,  and  its  slain  ones  are  lying 
without  hope  (xxvi.  14);  Jehovah  smites  differently,  and  it 
is  different  with  the  Church  which  was  slain  in  the  persons 
of  many  of  its  righteous  members.  (On  the  two  cases  of 
play  upon  words,  cf.  xxiv.  16,  xxiL  18,  x.  16.)  When  Jeho- 
vah rejected  Israel  (as  if  by  means  of  a  "  bill  of  divorcement/' 
L  1),  He  contended  against  it  (xlix.  25),  i,e,  punished  it  "in 
measure "   (nKD«pa  =  n«p  nxpa),  and  only  in   measure   (cf. 
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"  peace,  peace,"  xxvi.  3),  not  in  unmeasured  wrath,  but  in  a 
manner  conditioned  by  the  terms  of  the  covenant  (cf.  i^Sf  ps, 
Jer.  X.  24;  KBBfeb)  xxx.  11,  xlvi.  28).  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and 
Knobel  read  t^^P^??  (from  a  form  fc^P^P,  allied  to  VTjn  and  also 
KpNO,  "  when  thou  didst  disturb  it,"  or, "  didst  drive  it  away  ") ; 
but  the  traditional  text  does  not  point  to  any  various  reading 
showing  n  with  mappiq  (n) ;  and  the  early  translations  (except 
the  LXX.,  which  has  fiaxofievo^)  and  expositors  all  regard  the 
word  as  a  reduplication  of  n«p,  which,  as  the  third  part  of  an 
ephah,  here  indicates  a  pretty  large  measure.  The  clause 
1mi3  7\yn  is  possibly  to  be  regarded  as  an  elliptical  relative 
clause,  in  which  case  also  the  transition  into  the  third  person 
is  best  explained  ("  thou  who  sifted,"  etc.) ;  but  perhaps  nin 
has  been  intended,  njn  here  (as  in  Prov.  xxiv.  4  f. ;  see  our 
remarks  on  that  passage)  means  to  separate,  remove  (e.g.  the 
dross  from  silver,  L  25).  Jehovah  sifted  Israel  (cf.  the  figure 
of  the  threshing-floor  in  xxi.  10)  when,  appointing  the 
captivity  for  the  nation.  He  blew  upon  it  as  violently  as 
if  the  east  wind  were  raging  (see  our  commentary  on  Job 
xxvii.  21). 

But  He  merely  sifted.  He  did  not  destroy ;  He  was  angry, 
but  not  without  love ;  He  punished,  but  this  in  order  that  He 
might  pardon  again.  Ver.  9  :  "  Therefore,  in  this  way  vrill  the 
iniquity  of  Jacob  he  atoned  for ;  and  this  is  all  the  fruit  of  the 
removal  of  his  sin :  when  he  makes  all  altar-stones  like  lime-stones 
thai  have  teen  broken  to  pieces,  irrtoges  of  Astarte  and  sun-pillars 
do  not  rise  up  a^gain"  With  the  word  "therefore,"  a  con- 
clusion is  drawn  from  the  previous  expression  "  in  measure :  " 
God  punishes  Israel  moderately ;  His  punishment  is  a  remedial 
measure,  hence  it  gives  way  as  soon  as  its  end  is  attained, 
and  it  will  be  removed  even  now  if  Israel  completely  re- 
nounces sin,  and,  especially,  the  sin  of  all  sins — idolatry, 
nt^ra  ("  thus,"  or  "  in  this  way")  points  to  the  following  tofe^a 
("  when  he  makes  "), — by  this,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the 
altars  and  the  images  of  Ishtar  (Ashera),  and  of  the  sun-god 
(see  the  remarks  on  xvii.  8).  By  Israel's  putting  away  the 
fundamental  cause  of  all  evil,  namely,  idolatry  (which  still 
continued  to  flourish  among  the  exiles,  Ezek.  xi.  18,  etc.),  the 
guilt  for  which  it  has  now  to  suffer  will  be  covered,  ie.  will 
be  esteemed  by  God  as  no  longer  existent  (see  the  remarks  on 
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xxii.  14).^  The  intermediate  clause  (cf.  xxvi.  11&)  declares 
that  this  which  follows  will  be  the  very  fruit,  sought  by 
Jehovah,  of  the  removal  of  Israel's  sin,  which  He  designed  to 
accomplish  through  chastisement 

The  prophet  says  this,  speaking  out  from  the  midst  of  the 
stat€  of  punishment ;  and  he  can  thus  now  further  prove,  by 
the  punishment  which  has  followed  the  sin,  that  the  punish- 
ment will  cease  with  the  sin.  Vers.  10,  11:  ''For  ifu^ 
fenced  city  is  solitary^  a  dwelling  given  up  and  forsaken 
like  the  w^Udemess;  there  calves  feed,  and  there  they  lie  down 
and  devour  its  hranclus.  When  its  twigs  become  dry,  they  are 
broken  off;  women  coine,  make  fires  of  them,  for  it  is  not  an 
intelligent  nation ;  therefore  its  Creator  pities  it  not,  and  its 
Foi*mer  shows  it  no  favour,''  These  chaptei*8  (xxiv.— xxvii.) 
everywhere  present  such  a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  by  "^^^t^  ^^V  is  meant  the  capital 
of  the  world-empire  or  the  capital  of  the  people  of  God ;  our 
opinion  is  that  only  Jerusalem  can  be  meant,  inasmuch  as 
Israel  certainly  is  the  people  with  no  discernment  (i.  3),  the 
nation  of  which  Jehovah  is  called  the  Creator  and  Former 
(xxii.  11).  The  standpoint  of  the  prophet  is  therefore  on  the 
other  side  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  midst  of  the 
exile.  In  spite  of  this,  everything  has  an  Isaian  ring; 
cf.  generally  xxxii.  13  f.,  v.  17,  and  in  particular  xvL  2,  9, 
xi.  7,  etc.  The  suffix  in  the  expression  "  its  branches  "  refers 
to  the  city,  whose  ruins  were  overgrown  with  bushes. 
Synonymous  with  D^B^p,  "  branches  "  (always  with  Dagesh,  to 
distinguish  it  from  D'P^pp,  "  clefts,"  ii.  21),  is  "^^ij,  a  "cutting," 
or  sprig  that  can  easily  be  cut  off;  this  word  has  been 
erroneously  rendered  **  harvest "  in  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as 
by  Symmachus  and  Saadias.  The  form  nnaB^  is  not  a 
singular  (as  in  xxviiL  3),  but  a  plural  (Ges.  §  47,  note  3), 
referring  to  the  separate  twigs  of  which  "^TiJ  the  brushwood 
{i.e.  dried  branches)  consists ;  reference  is  made  to  this,  in  a 
neuter  sense,  by  •^rf^* ;  "  women  light  it "  ("^^^!?,  as  in  MaL 
i.  10),  ic,  make  with  it  a  flame  giving  light  (i1k),  and  warm- 

^  The  condition  presupposes  the  prevalence  of  idolatry  at  the  time 
among  the  people ;  hence  Smend,  who  brings  down  the  date  of  chap*%. 
24-27  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  understands  advance  of  the  Jews  towards 
the  heathen  worship  around  them. 
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Ing  fire  (i^K,  xliv.  1 6).  So  waste  will  Jerusalem  lie  that  in 
places  where  men  once  swarmed,  a  calf  will  comfortably  be 
eating  off  the  green  foliage  of  the  bushes  growing  between 
the  ruins ;  and  where  hostile  armies  had  been  forced  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  their  object,  women 
come  and  take  away,  undisturbed,  as  much  wood  as  they 
require. 

But  when  Israel  repents,  the  grace  of  God  will  change 
everything.  Vers.  12,  13  :  "  And  it  will  come  to  pass  on  that 
day,  a  heating  will  Jehoxfah  make  from  the  swelling  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  brook  of  H^gypt,  and  ye  shall  he  gathered  one 
to  another,  ye  sons  of  Israel,  And  it  vrill  come  to  pass  on 
tJiat  day,  there  shall  he  a  Mowing  with  a  great  trumpet,  and 
those  who  are  lost  in  tlie  land  of  Assyria  come,  and  tlie  outcasts 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  cast  themselves  dovm  hefore  Jehovah, 
in  tlie  Iwly  mmtntain  in  Jerusalem^  All  those  expositions 
of  ver.  12  which  understand  it  as  referring,  like  ver.  13,  to 
the  return  of  the  exiles,  I  regard  as  false.  The  Euphrates 
and  the  brook  of  Egypt  {i.e,  the  Wady  el-'Arish)  are,  of  course, 
the  promised  boundaries  of  the  land  of  Israel  on  the  north- 
east and  south-west  (Gen.  xv.  18  ;  1  Kings  viii.  65);  and  it 
is  not  stated  that  Jehovah  will  beat  on  the  outside  of  these 
boundaries,  but  within  them.  Hence  Gesenius  seems  to  be 
pretty  coirect  when  he  says  that  "  the  kingdom  will  be  re- 
peopled  to  the  fullest  extent  that  had  been  promised,  and 
that,  too,  as  rapidly  and  as  numerously  as  if  human  beings 
were  dropping  like  olives  from  the  trees."  The  term  D?n  is 
certainly  applied  in  Deut.  x.xiv.  20  to  the  beating  of  olives ; 
but  this  figure  does  not  suit  the  present  passage,  for  olives, 
before  they  can  be  beaten  down  from  the  trees,  must  already 
be  in  existence,  whereas  the  land  of  Israel  is  to  be  regarded 
as  desolate.  What  we  expect  is  that  Jehovah  (as  promised 
in  xxvi  19,  21)  will  make  the  dead  to  live  within  the  whole 
wide  extent  of  the  promised  land.  tD3n  (cf.  lajcL,  to  beat 
something  off,  e.g,  to  beat  a  tree  in  order  to  shake  off  leaves 
or  fruit)  is  the  word  usually  employed  to  indicate  the  beating 
out  of  those  husked  fruits  which  are  too  tender  and  valuable 
to  be  threshed ;  these  are  carefully  beaten  with  a  stick,  as 
mentioned  in  xxviii.  27,  for  they  would  be  destroyed  by 
violent  process  of  threshing.     The  large  and  extensive  field 
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of  the  dead,  stretcbiog  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Ehinoko- 
loura,  is  compared  to  a  threshing-floor  covered  with  such  fine 
and  tender  fruit  There  lie  true  Israelites  and  apostate 
Israelites  mingled  together ;  but  Jehovah  will  separate  the 
one  company  from  the  other.  He  will  set  a  beating  in 
operation  that  the  true  members  of  the  Church  may  appear, 
separated  from  the  false,  as  the  grains  are  separated  from 
the  husks  and  the  straw.  "  Thy  dead  ones  shall  live," — to 
this  the  prophet  here  returns.  And  with  this  view  accords 
the  choice  of  the  word  ^^W,  which  combines  in  itself  the 
meanings  of  "  streaming  "  (Ps.  Ixix.  3,  16),  and  an  "  ear  "  of 
corn,  *>?5^  (to  go,  move  on),  being  equally  applicable  to  the 
waters  which  flow  along  and  to  the  elongated  head  of  the 
stalk  of  corn  grown  up  (cf.  also  /^^  in  xlvii.  2).  In  this 
passage  the  word,  admitting  of  two  meanings,  presents  a 
beautiful  dilogy  (cf.  a  similar  case  in  xix.  18  and  Hab.  ii.  7). 
From  the  "  ear  "  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
Jehovah  will  beat — a  great  heap  of  ears,  the  grains  of  which 
are  to  be  gathered  together  into  one  ^^^c  nriNp  (a  construct 
form,  without  the  genitival  relation,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  this  numeral,  e.g,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  22),  one,  i.e,  one  to 
the  other,  hence  not  in  a  slump,  wholesale,  but  with  careful 
attention  given  to  every  individual  (cf.  nnxp  nnw,  Eccles.  vii.  27). 
To  this  risen  Church  there  comes  the  still  living  scattered 
ones,  gathered  by  divine  signal  (cf.  xviii.  3,  xi.  12).  Assyria 
and  Egypt  are  specifically  named  as  lands  in  which  the 
banished  ones  are  found,  but  these  countries  represent  all  the 
lands  of  exile,  as  in  xix.  23—25,  cf.  xi.  11.  Both  names 
are  emblematical,  and  hence  are  not  to  be  used  as  a  proof 
that  the  prophecy  lay  within  the  horizon  of  Isaiah. 
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Beok  (Dr.) — Outlines  of  Biblical  Psychology.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Pastoral  Theology  in  the  New  Testament.    Ci'own  8vo,  $2.25. 

Bengel — Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament.    With  Original  Notes,  Explana- 
tory and  Illustrative.    Five  vols.  8vo,  $12.00. 

BlUe-Glass  Handbooks.    Crown  8vu. 

BiNNiE  (Prof.)— The  Church,  00  cents. 
Brown  (Principal) — The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  80  cents. 
Candlish  (Prof.)--The  Christian  Sacraments,  60  cents. 
The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  60  cents. 

Christian  Doctrine  of  God,  60  cents. 

Davidson  (Prof.) — The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  $1.00. 
DoDS  (Marcus,  D.D.) — Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  80  cents. 

Book  of  Genesis,  80  cents. 

Douglas  f  Principal) — Book  of  Joshua,  60  cents. 

Book  of  Judges,  50  cents. 

Hamilton  (T.,  D.D.)— Irish  Presbyterian  Church  History,  80  cents. 
Henderson  (Archibald,  M.A.) — Palestine,  with  Maps.     The  Maps  are 

hy  Captain  Conder^  R,E,^  of  the  PaleHine  JSxplcnUwn  Fund,    $LO0. 
Innes  (A.  T.) — Church  and  State.     A  Historical  Handbook,  $1.25. 
Kilpatrick  (T.  B.,  B.D.)— Butler's  Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature, 
60  cents. 

Lindsay  (Prof.)— St  Mark's  Gospel,  $1.00. 
St  Luke's  Gospel,  Two  vols.,  $1.25. 

The  Reformation,  80  cents. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Two  vols.,  $1.25. 

Macgregor  (Prof.)— The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  60  cents. 

Exodus,  Two  vols.,  $1.60. 

Macpherson  (John,  M.AA— Presbyterianism,  60  cents. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  80  cents. 

The  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge,  60  cents. 

Murphy  (Prof.) — The  Books  of  Chronicles,  60  cent? 
Reith  (George,  M.A.) — St.  John's  Gospel,  Two  vol-^ ,  $1.60. 
Scrymgeour  (Wm.)— Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  $1.00. 
Stalker  (James,  D.D.^ — Life  of  Christ,  60  cents. 

Life  of  St  Paul,  60  cents. 

Smith  (George,  LL.D.)— A  Short  History  of  Missions,  $1.00. 
Thomson  (W.  D.,  M.A.) — Christian  Miracles  and  Conclusions  of  Science 

80  cents. 

Walker  (Norman  L.,  M.A.) — Scottish  Church  History,  60  cents. 
Whyte  (Alexander,  D.D.)-— The  Shorter  Catechism,  $1.00. 
Bible-Glass  Primers.     Paper  covers,  25  cents  each. 
Croskery  (Prof.)— Joshua  and  the  Conquest. 
Given  (Prof.) — The  Kings  of  Judah. 
Gloag  (Paton  J.,  D.D.)— Life  of  Paul. 
Iverach  (James,  M.A.)—  Life  of  Moses. 
Paterson  (Prof.  J.  A.)-— Period  of  the  Judges. 
RoBSON  (John,  D.D.)--Outlines  of  Protestant  Missions. 
Salmond  (Prof.)— Life  of  Peter. 
The  Shorter  Catechism,  Three  Parts. 


BiUe-OlaaB  Frimen—ean^tntted. 

Salmond  (Prof>--Life  of  Christ. 

Scott  (J.  A.) — Life  of  Abraham. 

Skinner    (J.,  M. A.)— Historical    Connection   between    the    Old    and 

Smith  (H.  W.,  D.D.)— Outlines  of  Eariy  Church  History. 
Thomson  (P.,  M.A.>— Life  of  David. 
Walker  (W.,  M.A.)— The  Kings  of  Israel. 
WiNTERBOTHAM  (Rayner,  M.A.)— Life  and  Reign  of  Solomon. 
Witherow  (Prof.)— .The  History  of  the  Reformation. 

BUikie  (Prof.  W.  0.) — The  Preachers  op  Scotland  from  the  6th  to  the 

19th  Century.    Post  8vo,  $3.00. 
Bleek's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 
Bmoe  (A.  B.,  D.D.) — The  Training  op  the  Twelve  ;  exhibiting  the  Twelve 

Disciples  under  Discipline  for  the  Apostleship.    Third  Edition,  8yo,  $4.00. 

The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  in  its  Physicail,  Ethical,  and  Official 

Aspects.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  $4.00. 

The  Kingdom  op  God  ;  or,  The  Teaching  of  Christ  according  to  the 

Synoptical  Gospels.    Ex.  crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

Galvin*8  Institutes  of  Christian   Religion.     (Translation.)     Two  vols. 

Svo,  $5.60. 

Calvini  Institatio  ChiistiansB  Beligionis.     A.  Tholuck.     Two  vols.  8vo,  $5.60. 

Gandlish  (Prof.  J.  8.,  D.D.) — The  Kingdom  of  God  Biblically  and  His- 
torically CoNsiDKUKD.    8vo,  $4.20. 

Oaspari  (0.  E.) — A  Chronological  and  Geographical  Introduction   to 

THE  LiFB  or  Christ.    8vo,  $3.00. 
Gaspera  (A) — The  Footsteps  of  Christ.     Crown  8vo,  $3.00. 
Gassel  (Prof.) — Commentary  on  Esther.    8vo,  $3.00. 
Cave  (Prof.) — ^The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice.    Second  Edition, 

8vo,  $4.00. 
An  Introduction  to  Theology  :    Its  Principles,  its  Bmnches,  its 

Kesnlts,  and  its  Literature.    8vo,  $4.50. 

Gromer  (Prof.) — Biblico-Theolooigal  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

Third  Edition,  with  Supplement,  demy  4to,  $13.50. 

Grippen  (Eev.  T.  O.)— A    Popular    Introduction   to   the   History   of 

Christian  Doctrine.    8vo,  $3.00. 
Ounningham  (Principal)— Historical  Theology.      Review  of  the  Principal 
Doctrinal  Discussions  since  the  Apostolic  Age.     Tm'o  vols.  8vo,  $8.40. 

Discussions  on  Church  Principles.    8vo,  $420. 

OortiflB  (Dr.  8.  L) — The  Levitical  Priests.    Crown  8vo,  $2  00. 

Davidflon  (Prof.) — An  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar.    With  Progressive 

Exercises  in  Reading  and  Writing.     Ninth  Edition,  8vo,  $2.75. 

DelitzKh  (Prof.)— A  System  ok  Biblical  Psychology.    8vo,  $3.00. 

New  Commentary  on  Genesis.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

Commentary  on  Job.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

Commentary  on  Psalms.    Three  vols.  8vo,  $9.00. 

On  the  Proverbs  op  Solomon.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

On  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes.    8vo,  $3.00. 

Old  Testament  History  of  Redemption.    Crown  8vo,  $1.80. 

Commentary  on  Isaiah.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

New  Commentary  on  Isaiah.    Vol.  I.  now  ready,  8vo,  $3.00. 

On  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

Iris  :  Studies  in  Colour  and  Talks  about  Flowers.     Post  8vo,  $2.00. 

Messianic  Prophecies.    New  Edition  in  the  Press. 

Doedes — Manual  of  New  Testament  Hermeneutics.    Crown  8vo,  $1.20. 
Bollinger  (Dr.) — Hippolytus  and  Callistus  ;  or,  The  Roman  Church  in  the 
First  Half  of  the  Third  Century.    8vo,  $8.00. 

Doraer  (Prof.) — History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 

Pekmkh  of  Chrlst.     Five  vols.  8vo,  $15.00. 

System  of  Christian  Doctrine.    Four  vols.  8vo,  $12.00. 

System  of  Christian  Ethics.    8vo,  $3.60. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 

Eadie  (Prof.) — Commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 

PHiLipPiA2C8f   CoLOSsiANS.      Now  and  Bevised   Editions,   Edited  by  Hev. 
Wm  Young,  M.A.     Three  vols.  8vo,  $3.76  each. 

Ebrard  (Dr.  J.  H.  A.)— The  Gospel  History.    8vo,  $3.00. 
Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John.    8vo,  $3.00. 

Apologetics.    Three  vols.  8vo,  $9.00. 

Elliott — On  the  Inspiration  op  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Svo,  $2.40. 

Emesti — Bibucal  Interpretation  of  New  Testament.    Two  vol?.,  $3.20. 

Ewald    (Heinrioh) — Syntax    op   the    Hebrew    Language   of    the    Old 

TasTAMKNT.    Svo,  $8.00. 

Revelation  :  Its  Nature  and  Record.    Svo,  $3.00. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Theology.    Svo,  $3.00. 

Fairbaim  (Principal)— The  Revelation  op  Law  in  Scripture.    Svo,  $3.75. 

Ezekiel  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy.   Fourth  Edition,  Svo,  $3.75. 

Prophecy  Viewed  in  its  Distinctive  Nature,  its  Special  Func- 
tions, AND  PROPBR  Interprbtatxoxs.    Socoiid  Edition,  8to,  ^8.75. 

New  Testament  Hermeneutical  Manual.    Svo,  $3.76. 

Pastoral  Theology  :    A  Treatise  on  the  OflSce  and  Duties  of  the 

Christian  Pastor.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.    Crown  8yo,  $2.50. 

Forbes  (Prof.)— Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture.    Svo,  $3.00. 

Analytical  Commentary  on  the  Romans.    Svo,  $400. 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.    Svo,  $3.00. 

The  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Isaiah  xl.-lxvl  reclaimed  to  Isaiah 

AS  THE  Author  from  Aroubibnt,  Structure,  Ain)  Date.    $2.25. 

Frank  (Prof.  F.  H.)— System  of  Christian  Certainty.    Svo,  $3.00. 

Fyle  (James)  —The  Hereafter  :  Sheol,  Hades,  and  Hell,  the  World  to  Come, 
and  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Retribution  according  to  Law.     Svo,  $3.00. 

(Jebhart  (H.) — The  I)octrine  of  the  Apocalypse  and  its  relation  to 

THE  DoCTRINB  of  THE   GOSPKL  AND  EPISTLES  OF  JOIIN.      8V0,  $3.00. 

Gerlaoh — Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.    Svo,  $3.75. 

Given  (Eev.  Prof.  J.  J.) — The  Truths  of  Scripture  in  connection  with 
Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  the  Canon.    Svo,  $2.40. 

Glasgow  (Prof.) — Apocalypse  Translated  and  Expounded.    Svo,  $400. 

Gloag  (Paton  J.,  D.D.) — A  Critical  and  Exeoetical  Commentary  on  the 

Acts  of  the  Apostijls.     Two  vols.  Svo,  $8  40. 

The  Messianic  Prophecies.    Crown  Svo,  $3.00. 

Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles.    Svo,  $460. 

Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Epistles.    Svo,  $400. 

— - —  Exegetical  Studies.    Crown  Svo,  $2.00. 

Godet  (Prof.) — Commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $6.00. 

Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.    Three  vols.  Svo,  $9.00. 

Commentary  on  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $6.00. 

Commentary  on  1st  Epistle  to  Corinthians.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $6.00. 

Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith.    Cr.  Svo,  $2.40. 

Goebel  (Siegfried)— The  Parables  of  Jesus.    Svo,  $3.00. 

Hagenbach  (Dr.  K.  E.) — History  of  Doctrines.    Three  vols.  Svo,  $9.00. 

History  of  the  Reformation.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $6.00. 

Hall  (Eev.  Newman,  LL.B.) — The  Lord's  Prayer.     Crown  Svo,  $2.00. 

Earless  (Dr.  G.  A)— System  of  Christian  Ethics.    Svo,  $3.00. 
Hanpt  (Erich) — The  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.    Svo,  $3.00. 
H&vemick  (H.  A.  Ch.) — Introduction  to  Old  Testament.    $3.00. 
Heard  (Eev.  J.  B.,  M.A.)— The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man— Spirit,  Soul, 

AND  Body.     Fiftli  Edition,  crown  Hvo,  $2.00. 

Old  and  New  Theology.    A  Constructive  Critique.    Cr.  Svo,  $2.25. 

Hefele  (Bishop)— A  History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church.  Vol.  I., 
to  A.D.  825 ;  VoL  II.,  a.d.  826  to  429.  VoL  IIL,  AO.  481  to  the  elooe  of  the 
Council  of  Ohalcedon,  451.    Svo,  $4.60  each. 


T.  and  T.  Clark s  Publications, 


HengBtenberg  (Ptof.) — Ck>]fMEKTART  on  Psalms.    Tliree  vols.  8vo,  $9.00. 

C!oMMENTART  ON  THE  BooK  OP  EccLEsiASTEs.     Trcatii^cs  on  the 

Song  of  Solomon,  Job,  and  on  iRaiah,  etc.    8vo,  $3.00. 

The  Prophecies  of  Ezekikl  Elucidated.    8vo,  $3.00. 

The  Genuineness  op  Daniel,  etc.    8vo,  $4.80. 

History  op  the  Kingdom  op  God.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

Chri8toix)gy  op  the  Old  Testament.    Four  vols.  8vo,  $12.00. 

On  the  Gospel  op  St.  John.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

HutohlBOii  (John,  D.D ) — Commentary  on  Thessalonians.    8vo,  $3.60. 
Commentary  on  Phiufpians.    8vo,  $3.00. 

Johngtone  (Prof.  E.,  D.D.)— Commentary  on  First  Peter.    8vo,  $400. 

Jones  (E.  E.  0.) — Elements  of  Logic  as  a  Science  of  Propositions.    8vo, 

$3.00. 

Kant — The  Metaphysic  op  Ethics.    Ci-own  8vo,  $2.25. 

Philosophy  op  Law.    Trans,  by  W.  Hastie,  B.D.     Cr.  8vo,  $2.00. 

Keil  (Prof.) — Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.    Three  vols.  8vo,  $9.00. 

Commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth.    8vo,  $3.00. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  op  Samuel.    8vo,  $3.00. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings.    8vo,  $3.00. 

Commentary  on  Chronicles.    8vo,  $3.00. 

Commentary  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,    8vo,  $3.00. 

Commentary  on  Jeremiah.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

Commentary  on  Ezekiel.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

Commentary  on  Daniel.    8vo,  $3.00. 

On  the  Books  op  the  Minor  Prophets.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

Manual  op  Historico-Critical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical 

SOBIPTURBS  OF  THE   OLD   TESTAMENT.      TwO  vols.  8vO,  $6.00. 

Handbook  on  Biblical  ARCHiEOLOGY.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

KiUen  (Prof.) — The  Old  Catholic  Church  ;  or.  The  History,  Doctrine, 
Worship,  and  Polity  of  the  Christians,  tmced  to  A.i>.  766.    8vo,  $3.60. 

The  Ignatian  Epistles  Entirely  Spurious.    Crown  8vo,  $1.00. 

The  Framework  of  the  Church.    A  Treatise  on  Church  Govern- 
ment, 8vo,  $3.76. 
ESnig  (Dr.  P.  E.)^Thb  Religious  History  op  Israel.     A  Discussion  of 

the  Chief  Problems  in  Old  Testament  History' as  opposed  to  the  Develupmenl 
Theorists.     Crown  8vo,  $1.60. 
Xnuninacher  (Dr.  P.  W.) — The  Suppering  Saviour  ;  or.  Meditations  on  the 
Last  Days  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.    Eighth  Edition,  cromi  8vo,  $2.40. 

David,  the  King  op  Israel  :  A  Portrait  drawn  from  Bible  History 

and  the  Book  of  Psalms.     Second  Edition,  crown  8yo,  $2.40. 

EurtK  (Prof.) — Handbook  op  Church  History.    Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

History  of  the  Old  Covenant.    Three  vols.  8vo,  $9.00. 

Laidlaw  (Pxof.) — The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man.    Bvo,  $4.00. 

Leohler  (Prof.  O.  V.,  D.D.)— The  Apostolic  and   Post- Apostolic   Times. 

Their  Diversity  and  Unity  in  Life  and  Doctrine.  Two  vols.  cr.  8vo,  $6.00. 
Tifthmann  (Pastor) — Scenes  from  the  Life  op  Jesus.  Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 
Idchtenberger'i    History    op    German    Theology    in    the    Nineteenth 

Century.  Revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  "mth  important  additions 
specially  prepared  for  this  English  Edition  by  the  Author.    8vo,  $5.00. 

Lifloo  2*-  ^•) — Parables  op  Jesus  Explained.    Foap.  8vo,  $2.00. 

Lotse  (Hermann) — Microcosmus  :  An  Essay  concerning  Man  and  his  Relation 
to  the  World.    8vo  (1460  pages),  one  vol.,  $6.00. 

LnthAidt,  Eahnif,  and  Briickner— The  Church.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

Lathaidt  (Prof.)— St.  John  the  Author  op  the  Fourth  Gospel.    83.00. 

History  op  Christian  Ethics.    Vol.  I.    $3.00. 

St.  John's  (Jospel  Described  and  Explained  according  to  its 

Peculiar  Charactkr.    Three  vols.  8vo,  $9.00. 

Apologetic  Lectures  on  the  Fundamental  Truths  of  Chbis- 

TiAHiTY  (iS«wiM  EdUion),    Crown  8vo,  S2.00. 

Savinq  Truths  of  Christianity  (Fifth  Editiony    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

Moral  Truths  of  Christianity  (Third  Edition),    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 


T.  and  71  Clark s  Publications. 


Kair  (A.,  D.D.) — Studies  in  the  Christian  Evidences.     Second  Edition, 

crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

Martenaen  (Biahop) — Christian  Dogmatics  :  A  Compendium  of  the  Doctrines 

of  Christianity.    8vo,  $3.00. 

Christian  Ethics.    ^General  Ethics.)    8vo,  $3.00. 

Christian  Ethics.    ^Individual  Ethics.)    8vo,  $3.00. 

Christian  Ethics.    (Social  Ethics.)    8vo,  $3.00. 

Hatheeon  (Geo.,  D.D.)— Growth  op  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  from  the 

First  Century  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Lutheran  Era.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $7.50. 

Aids  to  the  Study  op  German  Theology.    Thinl  Edition,  $1.50. 

Meyer  (Dr.) — Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew's 

GospBU     Two  vols.  8vo,  $6.00. 

On  Mark  and  Luke.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $6.00. 

On  St.  John's  Gospel.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $6.00. 

On  Acts  op  the  Apostles.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $6.00. 

On  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $6.00. 

On  Corinthians.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $6.00. 

On  Galatians.    Svo,  $3.00. 

On  Ephesians  and  Philemon.    One  voL  Svo,  $3.00. 

On  Philippians  and  Colossians.    One  vol.  Svo,  $3.00. 

On  Thessalonians.    {Dr.  Liinemann,)    One  vol.  Svo,  $3.00. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles.    {Dr.  Huther.)    Svo,  $3.00. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    {Dr.  Liinemann.)    Svo,  $3.00. 

St.  James'  and  St.  John's  Epistles.    (Huther.)    Svo,  $3.00. 

Peter  and  Jude.    {Dr.  Huther.)    One  vol.  Svo,  $3.00. 

*«*  ThU  tramlation  it/rom  the  Uut  edition  revi$ed  by  the  late  Dr.  Meyer. 

IBchie  (Ghftrles,  M.A.) — Bible  Words  and  Phrases.    ISmo,  40  cents. 

Mbnrad  (Dr.  D.  0.)— The  World  of  Prayer.    Crown  Svo,  $1.S0. 

Miiller  (Dr.  Jnliug) — The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.     An  entirely  New 
Translation  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $6.00. 

Naville  (Emegt) — The  Problem  of  Evil.    Crown  Svo,  $1.S0. 

The  Christ.    Translated  by  Rev.  T.  J.  DssPRfo.    Cr.  Svo,  $1.S0. 

Modern  Physics:  Studies  Historical  and  Pbilosopliical.    Translated 

by  Rev.  Hkkrt  Downtom,  M.A.    Crown  Svo,  $2.00. 

Nioon  (W.  E.,  LL.D.)— The  Incarnate  Saviour  :    A  Life  of  Jesus  Christ 

Crown  Svo.  $2.40. 

Oehler  (Prof.)— Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $6.00. 

Ooitttzee  (Dr.  Van)— The  Year  op  Salvation.     Words  of  Life  for  Every 
Day.    A  Book  of  Household  Devotion.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $2.40  each. 

MosES :  A  Biblical  Study.     Crown  Svo,  $2.40. 

Orelli— Old  Testament  Prophecy  regarding  the  Consummation  of  the 

Kingdom  ok  God.    Svo,  $3.00. 

Prophecies  of  Isaiah.    Demy  Svo,  $3.00. 

Prophecies  of  Jeremiah.    Svo,  $3.00. 

Philippi  (P.  A)— Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    From  the 

Third  Improved  Edition,  by  Rev.  Professor  Banks.    Two  vols.  Svo,  $6.00. 
Prenena^  (Edward  de)— The  Redeemer  :  Discourses.    Ci-own  Svo,  $2.40. 
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